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civilian. Sir Colin Campbell would not permit the 
dictation of such men, who perhaps knew little or 
nothing of war; and who, in the event of success, 
might arrogate the whole glory to themselves, and 
in failures throw the whole blame upon the com- 
mander; and, finding that his remonstrances on the 
subject were ineffectual with the governor-general, 
he resigned his command, and returned to England 
in the summer of 1853. At his return he was 
nothing more than colonel, for his rank in India as 
brigadier-general had been only temporary. Thus 
slowly had his promotion gone on, notwithstanding 
forty-six years of active service, his brilliant deeds, 
his sufferings and wounds, and when he had reached 
his sixty-second year, at which time the fire and 
energy of life, especially in a war-worn soldier, is 
generally well-nigh exhausted. But as yet his career 
had but commenced, and his long endurance was to 
be crowned with success at last. Although thus 
late, a reward awaited him that might well compensate 
for such a wearying delay, and the scanty measure 
in which his services had been requited. 

Sir Colin remained unattached for some months 
until the war with Russia broke out in 1854, when 
he was appointed to the command of the Highland 
brigade that was to serve in the Crimea. It was a 
happy appointment by which Highlanders were to 
be commanded by a Highlander — by one who com- 
bined with their native fire and daring an amount 
of military experience and skill that co^d turn their 
soldierly qualities to the best account. This the 
soldiers of the brigade felt; and they obeyed Sir Colin 
not merely as their general, but also as their patri- 
archal chief: they were ready to follow him to the 
death, or to die in his defence. The first of the 
Crimean battles in which Sir Colin signalized him- 
self^ was that of the Alma. On this occasion he was 
a conspicuous figure to friend and enemy as he rushed 
up with his battalion to the aid of the light divi- 
sion on the heights of the Alma; his repeated attacks 
upon the Russian masses were skilfully and success- 
fully delivered; and at the critical moment, when the 
conflict s^med to be doubtful, he electrified his troop 
with new life by the short, pithy saying, "High- 
landers never retire." Wherever they attacked, the 
Russian squares were broken and put to the rout; and 
in the despatches which Lord Ri^lan transmitted to 
the secretary of war of the battle of the Alma, the 
conduct of Major-general Sir Colin Campbell, with 
that of other (Ustinguished personages, was recom- 
mended to particular notice. At Balaklava Sir Colin 
won additional distinction. His post on this occa- 
sion was to protect the earthworks that had been 
thrown up for the defence of the British portion of 
the allied encampment, and for this purpose he was 
stationed at the entrance of the valley with the 
93d Highlanders. About 3000 Turkish irregulars, 
chiefly Tunisians, were added to this small force; 
but they were an aid upon which no dependence 
could be placed. This key to the British position 
was so inadequately secured, in consequence of the 
necessity of occupying the whole valley. Encour- 
aged by this circumstance, the Russians, on the 25th 
of October, issued out of Sebastopol, in the hope of 
carrying the British encampment by storm. In their 
advance they easily dislodged the Turks from three 
redoubts which they occupied, and, following up their 
success, would soon have been in the midst of our 
camp, but for the vigilance and courage of Sir Colin. 
He ordered the 93d Highlanders to draw up in line 
two deep in front of the road leading to Sebastopol, 
to oppose a charge of heavy Russian cavalry. The 
enemy saw this extended but slender thread of de- 
fence, a "thin red streak topped with a line of steel/' 
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and thinking they could break tnrbugh it as if it were^ 
a cobweb, a body of about 1500 Russian horse cam^ 
down upon it with loosened rein. Calmly Sir Colin 
ordered the regiment to "prepare to receive cavalry," 
and with equal coolness the order was obeyed. The 
coming attack was checked for a moment by a volley 
of musketry from the 93d at the distance of 600 yards, 
which, however, did little execution. On came the 
Russian cavalry again with double confidence, but 
not with equal fortune, for, when within about 150 
yards, another volley met them with such effect, that 
they broke their ranks and took to flight. The 
courage manifested in such an arrangement of Sir 
Colin, and the success that crowned it, excited the 
admiration of the army; and when, after the battle, 
Lord Raglan expressed his admiration of the former 
receiving a cavalry charge with so thin a line, the 
other replied, "I did not think it worth while to 
form them four deep." 

During the remainder of the Crimean war Sir 
Colin Campbell took part in its proceedings, with 
the exception of a short period during which he 
visited England. The value of his services during 
the Russian campaign was so justly appreciated, that 
honours and promotions flowed upon him in full tide. 
In 1854 he had been gazetted a major-general. In 
October of the same year he was appointed colonel 
of the 67th regiment. In 1856 he was promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant-general, and during the same 
year created a D.C.L. by the imiversity of Oxford, 
in addition to these, he had conferred upon him the 
Grand Cross of the Bath, the French Order of the 
Legion of Honour, the Sardinian Order of Saint 
Maurice and Saint Lazarus, and the Turkish Order 
of the Medjidie, 1st class, with a medal; the Crimean 
medal with clasps for Alma, Balaklava, and Sebas- 
topol, and the war medal with five clasps, and was 
made military aide-de-camp to the queen. Nor were 
civic honours wanting, among other distinctions, to 
indicate the popular sense of his worth. He was 
presented with the freedom of the city of London; 
and a splendid sword of the value of 280 guineas 
was conferred upon him by the citizens of Glasgow, 
who were now proud of the fame of their fellow- 
townsman. 

It might have been thought that the war-worn 
veteran had by this time earned a right to repose, 
and that any mrther task awaiting him would only 
be to fight all his battles o'er again in description 
amidst Sie festive society of his friends, or over the 
comforts of his fireside. But scarcely had he begun 
to rest after the excitement of the Crimean war, when 
a still more important event summoned him once 
more into the field. It was the terrible Indian 
mutiny of 1857, by which the loss of our empire in 
the East was regarded as all but certain. The natives 
of its many kingdoms had broke out into open re- 
bellion; the sepoys, whom we had trained to war, 
had banded themselves against their instructors; and 
while General Anson, the commander of the British 
forces in the East, had sunk and died .under difti- 
culties too great for him to surmount, our Indian 
generals, with their armies reduced to companies, 
were everywhere making head against the universal 
tide, and attempting with scanty means to suppress, 
or at least to hold in check, the overwhelming masses 
of the insurgents. In this difficulty all eyes at home 
were turned upon Sir Colin Campbell; it was felt that 
he and he alone was adequate for such a crisis; and the 
satisfaction was universal that hailed his appointment 
by our government to be commander-in-chief of the 
British armies in India. He readily responded to this 
new call of duty, and in less than twenty-four hours 
after his appointment he had left London on his way 
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to the East. Travelling by express, he was in time 
for the Indian mail at Marseilles, and airiyed in 
Calcutta on the 29th of August, only thirty-one days 
after he had left London, so that he was the first 
to bring the tidings of his own appointment and 
arrival. 

The great interest of the Indian war had now 
concentrated around Lucknow. That important 
city was in possession of the rebels, while a small 
military force of British soldiers, with a crowd of 
civilians, women and children, had taken refuge 
within the residency, which the rebeb had closely 
invested, and would soon have reduced, but for the 
opportune arrival of General Havelock, who, after 
a series of victories scarcely paralleled in Indian 
warfare, had broke through Lucknow, and entered 
the residency. But this diversion, instead of raising 
the siege, was only sufhdent to reinforce the all but 
overpowered garrison, and protract the resistance of 
the residency under the able superintendence of 
Outram and Havelock, who the while were cheered 
by the arrival of Sir Colin in India, and the prospect 
ol his coming to their relief. This, however, could 
not be done without the arrival of reinforcements 
from England, so that it was not until the 12th of 
November that he could set out upon this critical 
enterprise. It was one that demanded consummate 
judgment; for a single false step or disaster in the 
attempt would have fearfully imperilled the loss of 
our only Indian army, and our hold of India. 
Setting out from Cawnpore, where he had concen- 
trated his forces, he advanced upon the Alumbogh, 
an isolated building with grounds and inclosures, 
about three miles from the residency to the south- 
east of Lucknow, which Havelock had captured and 
garrisoned in his approach to the city. He reached 
the Alumbagh in the evening after a sharp attack of 
the rebels upon his vanguard, in which they were 
routed with the loss of their guns; after which the 
question was to be settled how he should reach the 
residency and raise the siege. 

This was a question of no small difficulty, con- 
sidering the smsdlness of his force, and the necessity 
of preserving it unbroken for the further necessities 
of the campaign. Lucknow, also, a city of great 
extent, was held by a numerous army of rebels, who 
occupied the whole of it, while every street was 
defended, and every house loopholed and converted 
into a fortress, so that to approach the residency 
by the direct road through the city; would have been 
to march through a fire in which half of his army 
would have been swept away. Sir Colin wisely 
resolved to adopt a more circuitous but safer route, 
by making a detour to the right, forcing his way 
tlirough the park of the ancient Dilkoosha palace, 
and through the Martiniere, an establishment for the 
education of Europeans and half-castes, crossing the 
canal on the east side of Lucknow, and then reach- 
ing the residency by a deflection round the north- 
east comer of the city. This plan, the perfection of 
caution, was executed in all its parts with not less 
courage and daring. Ordering his soldiers to march 
without baggage, and with three days' provision in 
their haveisacks, and reinforcing his troops by fresh 
companies from the garrison at the Alumbagh, and 
leaving there instead of them the 75th regiment, 
that had been exhausted by its previous exertions, 
he commenced his route for the residency on the 
14th of November, and advanced upon Dilkoosha. 
As soon as they reached the park, they were met by 
a heavy fire and desperate resistance from the rebels; 
but, after a fight of two hours, the British drove them 
first firom the Dilkoosha park, and then from the 
Martiniire, and pursued them across the canal. 



This was but the first step in the path of difficulty^ 
and the next was to assail and carry the Secunder 
Bagh, a plantation north of the canal, having a high 
wall of strong masonry, 120 yards square, occupied 
by the rebels in strong force, and loopholed all 
round; while only a hundred yards distant was a 
village, the houses of which were also loopholed, 
and occupied by mutinous sepoys in great niunbers. 
On the morning of the i6th tne British advanced to 
the attack; but no sooner had the head of the column 
advanced up the lane to the left of the Secunder Bagh, 
than a quick and heavy fire was opened upon it, 
which was continued on both sides for an hour and 
a half without intermission. It was at last deter- 
mined to carry it by storm throc^h a small breach 
that had been made in the wall, and this desperate 
service was gallantly performed by the remainder of 
the Highlanders, the 53d regiment, the 4th Punjab 
infantry, and a battalion of detachments from various 
regiments; and the desperate nature of the enemy's 
resistance may be estimated by the fact, that more 
than 2000 of their slain were found within the wails. 
After the storming of the Secunder Bagh, it was 
necessary to carry the Shah Nujjeef^ a domed mos- 
que which the enemy had converted into a strong 
fortress by blocking up the entrance to the building 
with regular masonry, and piercing the walls with 
loopholes, while the defences of the garden were also 
filled with soldiers. This formidable position was 
stormed after a heavy cannonade of three hours from 
the naval brigade conducted by Captain Peel, sup- 
ported by the 93d regiment of Highlanders, and a 
battalion of detachments under Major Bamston. 
However briefly these successes are stated, the 
difficulties they presented, and the resistance they 
offered, it would not be easy to estimate. The 
ground thus won in the onward advance to the resi- 
dency was every inch contested with a p>ertinacity 
which Sir Colin, now a gray-haired veteran, and 
trained in the wars of the Peninsula, had seldom 
witnessed, and he was obliged to bring up the same 
men over and over again to fresh attacks before the 
sepoys would give way. These sepoys indeed were 
rebels who had proved false to their rulers and their 
military allegiance, and knowing what they had to 
expect if conquered, they fought with the despera- 
tion of fiends. It was only by the highest kind of 
courage and endurance that such resistance could be 
overcome; and nobly did this small army of British 
soldiers vindicate their established reputation. ' * The 
storming of the Secunder Bagh and the Shah 
Nujjeef/* said Campbell in his order of the day, 
"has never been surpassed in daring, and the success 
of it was most brilliant and complete.*' No further 
obstacle interposed between the besieged garrison 
and their countrymen coming to their aid, except a 
mess-house of considerable size defended by a ditch 
and a loopholed mud wall; and this was attacked 
and stormed on the following day after an hour of 
desperate conflict. And now the communication be- 
tween the victorious army and the residency was so 
complete, that Outram and Havelock came out to 
welcome Sir Colin before the mess-house was carried. 
It was a proud moment to the latter when he saw 
the relief of the garrison accomplished, after so long 
a period of agonizing suspense, and so many de- 
sperate conflicts. What would the people in Eng- 
land say of him after such a wonderful achievement? 
The cares of Sir Colin Campbell, however, were 
not ended when he stood as a conqueror within the 
wsdls of the residency. Lucknow was still in the 
hands of the rebels, who might at any time return to 
the attack, and the relief of the garrison could only 
be temporary so long as the helpless crowd that 
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composed so lai^ge a portion of it were still immured 
in the building. The place must not only be 
evacuated, but the women, the children, the sick, 
and the wounded removed, and protected upon a 
perilous retreat. They must be conveyed away by 
easy stages, and sheltered from the fire of the 
maddened enemy. A retreat of this kind might be 
more difficult and dangerous than the advance itself 
had proved. To accomplish such a delicate move- 
ment. Sir Colin opened a vigorous cannonade upon 
the Kaiserbagh or king's palace in Lucknow, so that 
the rebels in the city might think they were about 
to be attacked in earnest, and while their attention 
was thus withdrawn, he formed a line of posts on 
the left rear of his position sufficiently strong to 
resist the enemy's attacks. While the rebels were 
thus occupied with the cannonade upon Lucknow, 
and preparing to resist an attempt to storm the 
city, the ladies, their families, and the invalids were 
silently conveyed along the line of posts on the night 
of the 226. of November, and after them the garrison, 
the retreat being protected by judicious arrangements 
of the army — and to close the whole. Sir Colin him- 
self went out with the last line of infantry and guns, 
as the body most likely to be attacked, and with 
which he intended to crush the enemy if they dared 
to follow up his piquets. These precautions were 
indeed necessary, as the only line of retreat lay 
through a long and crooked line; but, strange to tell, 
no interruption was offered: still expecting an attack 
on Lucknow, the rebels opened a lire upon the 
residency, and continued it for hours after the place 
was evacuated. Like a well-organized macnine, 
every part of this retreating army moved according 
to appointment, and on the 23d the whole of the 
troops and their helpless convoy, comprising about 
2000 souls, reached Dilkoosha in safety. 

The ultimate destination of this retreat was Cawn- 
pore, now in possession of the British, and where 
the safety of the invalids might in some measure be 
secure; but here an unexpected event had occurred 
which disturbed Sir Colin's calculations. General 
Windham, who occupied its military cantonments, 
had been attacked by an overwhelming force of the 
rebels, and driven out of the city into his intrench- 
ments, where he was closely besieged, and in the 
utmost danger. The first intimation which Sir Colin 
received of the danger in his march to Cawnpore, 
was from a sound of heavy 6ring in that direction; 
but on continuing his march on the following day, 
messenger after messenger came to him with tidings 
of Windham's disaster, upon which he hastened to 
the scene of action. On seeing that Cawnpore was 
in possession of the enemy, his first care was for the 
wounded, sick, and non-combatants from the resi- 
dency, and these he managed to convey across the 
Ganges on their way to Allahabad — ^a tedious and 
dangerous operation which occupied several days, 
and was not fully effected until the 3d of December. 
Being thus lightened for action, and having com- 
pleted his arrangements for an attack, he advanced 
on the 6th of December against the enemy, who were 
25,ocx> strong, and had thirty-six guns — and he gave 
them such a defeat that they were pursued nearly 
fourteen miles, leaving behind them all their guns 
and ammunition. 

After this the dispositions of Sir Colin for the 
suppression of the rebellion were so judicious, that 
at the close of the year [1857] the final issue could 
be no longer doubtful. In the greater part of 
the country the British ascendency was restored, 
and the rebels, instead of mustering armies, could 
only continue the war in light predatory bands, 
which were crushed as often as they were en- 



countered. Sir Colin Campbell's name was one of 
dread to the natives, who trembled at the thought 
of his invariable success, and believed him to be 
invincible. The great capital and centre of the 
rebellion, however, still continued to be Lucknow, 
and upon this the bands of mutineers were converging 
from every quarter, as if a fatality brought them to- 
gether that they might be involved in a common 
doom. 

Nor was that doom long delayed. After repairing 
the effects of General Windham's disaster, and estab- 
lishing the British authority in Cawnpore, Sir Colin 
Campbell made preparations for ending the rebellion 
by the capture of Lucknow. The troops employed 
over the wide extent of country in putting down the 
rebels were moved to Lucknow as their place of 
united action; and on the 2d of March, 185S, the siege 
was commenced by the capture of the Dilkoosha pa- 
lace. All the fortified places in the suburbs were suc- 
cessively attacked, stormed, and occupied, and on the 
1 9th everything was in readiness for a combined attack 
upon the city itself. Here, although the resistance 
^as terrible, the result could not be doubtful, and in 
a short time Lucknow, the queen of Indian cities, 
was stormed and given up to plunder, while such of 
the rebels as had the good fortune to escape from its 
walls, were fleeing in thousands along the neighbour- 
ing highways. The punishment of the guilty city, 
which had been merited by its crimes, was now com- 
plete, as the following short description by an eye- 
witness will testify: — "Those stately buildings, which 
had never before been entered by European foot 
except by a commissioner of Oudh on a state day, were 
now open to the common soldier, and to the poorest 
camp follower of our army. How their splendours 
vanished like snow in sunshine! The destruction 
around one, the shouting, the smashing noises, the 
yells of the Sikhs and natives, were oppressive. I 
was glad to get away just as our mortars began to 
thunder away at the enemy's works again. . . . 
It was late in the evening when we returned to camp, 
through roads thronged with at least 20,ocx> camp 
followers, all staggering under loads of plunder — the 
most extraordinary and indescribable spectacle I ever 
beheld— Coolies, syces, kitmutgars, dhooly bearers, 
Sikhs, grass-cutters, a flood of men covered with 
clothing not their own, carrying on heads and 
shoulders looking-glasses, mirrors, pictures, brass- 
pots, swords, ' firelocks, rich shawls, scarfs, em- 
broidered dresses, all the 'loot 'of ransacked palaces. 
The noise, the dust, the shouting, the excitement were 
almost beyond endurance. Lucknow was borne 
away piecemeal to camp, and the wild Ghoorkas 
and Silchs, with open mouths and glaring eyes, burn- 
ing with haste to get rich, were contending fiercely 
against the current as they sought to get to the 
sources of such unexpected wealth." 

After the fall of Lucknow little more remained to 
be done except to tread down and extinguish the 
smouldering embers of rebellion, lest they should 
rekindle a new flame, and to this task Sir Colin ad- 
dressed himself with his wonted resolution and per- 
severance. He therefore again took the field on the 
2d of November for a winter campaign, and advanced 
against a jungle fort lying midway between the rivers 
Gogra and Sye, and occupied by an Oudh chief of 
great power and resources; but instead of resisting, 
the chief yielded his fortress at the first summons to 
surrender. On the 12th Sir Colin marched to 
Shunkerpore, where there was another jungle fort 
held by an Oudh chief, Bainie Mudhoo, who seemed 
disposed to try the fortune of war; but on the place 
being invested, he stole out at midnight with all his 
troops, and escaped beyond pursuit. Other encoun- 
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ters followed with the rebellious chiefs of the revolted 
province of Oudh, and in every instance Campbell 
was successful, while the rebels were either compelled 
to surrender or save themselves by flight. It was a 
campaign so rapidly conducted and successfully fin- 
ished, that before the year had ended Sir Colin was 
enabled to announce that the last rallying of the 
mutiny in Oudh had been suppressed — ^that "the re- 
sistance of 1 50,000 armed men had been subdued with 
a very moderate loss to her majesty's troops, and the 
most merciful forbearance towards the misguided 
enemy" — that "the last remnant of the mutineers 
and insurgents has been hopelessly driven across the 
mountains which form the barrier between the 
kingdom of Nepaul and her majesty's empire of 
Hindostan." 

These were joyful tidings for Britain, which they 
were not long in reaching, and in proportion to the 
dread of losing our empire in the East, was the exulta- 
tion at its entire recovery. It was also felt that al- 
though much was owing to those gallant ctdeh who 
had borne the first brunt of so unequal an encounter, 
and whose victories had raised it to a conflict on 
eaual terms — ^yet that it was the rare combination 
ot prudence and valour possessed by Sir Colin Camp- 
bell that had turned the scale, restored our Indian 
ascendancy, and established our rule in India more 
securely than ever. Nor was it long before these 
grateful feelings had an appropriate outlet. The 
conqueror of Lucknow and the Indian mutiny was, 
in August 16, 1858, created a peer, and as he had 
not a foot of land of his own on which to rest his 
designation, he was invested with the title of Baron 
Clyde of Clydesdale, from the name of the river on 
the banks of which he had been bom. During the 
same year he was promoted to the rank of full general. 
In 1859 he received the thanks of both houses of 
parliament, and had a pension of £2000 assigned to 
him. In 1861 he was nominated a Knight of the 
Star of India, and in November, 1862, on the occa- 
sion of the Prince of Wales having attained his 
majority, he was promoted to the highest grade of 
his profession, that of a field-marshal of the army. 
As there was no further work for him to accomplish, 
the veteran retired into private life universally hon- 
oured and beloved. His appearance at his final 
return from India is thus described in the leading 
journal of the day, and the correctness of the sketch 
can still speak to the hearts of the living generation: 
"In person Lord Clyde was well knit, symmetrical, 
and graceful; but of late years his shoulders became 
somewhat bowed, though he lost little of the activity 
which was remarkable in so old a man. To the last his 
teeth remained full and firm in the great square jaws, 
%nd his eye pierced the distance with all the force of 
his youthful vision. His crisp gray locks still stood 
close and thick, curling over the head and above the 
wrinkled brow, and there were few external signs of 
the decay of nature which was, no doubt, going on 
within, accelerated by so many wounds, such fevers, 
such relentless exacting service. When he so willed 
it, he could throw into his manner and conversation 
such a wondrous charm of simplicity and vivacity 
as fascinated those over whom it was exerted, and 
women admired and men were delighted with the 
courteous, polished, gallant old soldier." After al- 
luding to his patriotism, his attachment to the duties 
of his profession, and his uncomplaining devotedness 
to these through years of tardy promotion or un- 
merited neglect, the same writer thus continues the 
portraiture of his moral character: — 

."Looking at his whole career, Lord Clyde was 
a remarkable instance of the way in which sterling 
qualities of head and heart may win their way even 



in the ranks of the British arm v. We are accustomed 
to pride ourselves on the fact that the highest honours 
of the two learned professions are open to the attain- 
ment of the humblest Englishman; but there is a 
prejudice, not perhaps unfounded, that it is otherwise 
in the army, and that money or interest, or both, are 
essential to high military rank. Yet Lord Clyde 
commenced his service as unassisted by wealth or 
friends as the most unknown and penniless barrister 
or curate. Nor did he owe his ultimate reputation 
and success to the opportunity for any very extra- 
ordinary services. He rose by the mere force of 
sterling ability, complete knowledge of his profession, 
sound sense, high honour, and an honest, industrious, 
and laborious performance of duty. These qualities, 
alone and unaided, made him a field-marshal, a 
member of the most distinguished orders in Europe, 
and raised him to the English peerage. He had to 
wait long — too long, it is true — and often had reason 
for just indignation at undeserved neglect; but his 
perfect modesty kept him true to his work, and gave 
opportunity for his real value to compel his rise. 
Perhaps he owed as much to the qualities of his 
heart as to those of his head and his will. The 
positions he won are hardly open to equal abilities 
if marred by an impracticable or ungenerous nature. 
But men will rarely refuse to recognize true talent 
when its force is softened by modesty, and its claims 
made welcome by unselfishness. A merely personal 
ambition in Sir Colin Campbell might have met with 
the angry repulse of proud or interested feelings. 
But his nature was so retiring, and his modesty so 
complete, that he excited no personal envy or jealousy. 
His rise was felt to be simply the natural recognition 
of talents which the country could not spare; and, 
at the same time, his entire generosity prevented his 
retaining any grudge at past disappointments, and 
made him always ready to serve others whenever and 
wherever he was wanted." 

It was when he had thus ended his work and shown 
his worth, and when the admiration and gratitude of 
his country were at their height, that Lord Clyde 
passed away. His decease occurred in August 14, 
1863, when he vras in the seventy-first year of his 
age, and by his death his title became extinct, as he 
had never been married. His remains were interred 
in Westminster Abbey, not far from the grave in 
which Sir James Outram, his friend and companion 
in arms, had recently been buried; and although, 
with the unostentatious simplicity that marked his 
character, he had wished that his funeral should be 
a private one, it was attended by the carriages of the 
royal family, and by a long train of distinguished 
mourners, the friends and companions of the de- 
ceased. 

CAMPBELL, Dr. George, an eminent theolo- 
gical writer, was bom on Christmas day, 1 7 19. 
His father was the Rev. Colin Campbell, one of 
the ministers of Aberdeen, a man whose simplicity 
and integrity of character were well known through- 
out the country, and the cause of his being held in 
general esteem. While the theological sentiments 
of this respectable person were perfectly orthodox, 
his style of^preaching was very peculiar: it no doubt 
partook of the fiashion of the times, but he seems 
to have also had a singular taste of his own. Dr. 
Campbell frequently spoke of his father; and though 
his connection with so excellent a man afforded him 
great pleasure, he sometimes amused himself and 
his friends by repeating anecdotes respecting the 
oddity of his conceits in preaching. He delighted 
much in making the heads and particulars of his 
discourses begin with the same letter of the alpha* 
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bet. Some very curious examples were in the pos- 
session of his son, which he related with great good 
humour, and which no one enjoyed more than him- 
self. He had followed the fortunes and adhered 
to the principles of the Argyle family. He was 
therefore a decided Whig, and was very active in 
promoting, in 1715, among his parishioners, the 
cause of the Hanoverian succession, and in opposing 
the powerful interest of the numerous Tory families 
in Aberdeen. This worthy man died suddenly, on 
the 27th of August, 1728, leaving a widow, with 
three sons and three daughters. The subject of this 
memoir was the youngest of the sons. 

The grammar-school of Aberdeen has long main- 
tained a high rank among the Scottish seminaries; 
and it now enjoyed more than its usual reputation 
from the connection of Mr. Alexander Malcolm, the 
author of by far the most extensive and philosophical 
system of arithmetic in the English language, besides 
an excellent treatise on music. Such a man pro- 
duces a strong sensation wherever the sphere of 
his exertions happens to be, but in a provincial town 
like Aberdeen, where almost all the youth are his 
pupils, the impression he makes is naturally much 
greater. George Campbell, though said to have 
been a lively and idle, rather than a studious boy, 
made a respectable appearance in this school. He 
was afterwards enrolled a member of Marischal 
College, and went through the common course. A 
senior brother, whose name was Colin, had been 
devoted to the church, and George therefore pro- 
posed to study law. He was bound apprentice to 
Mr. Stronach, W.S., Edinburgh, and regularly 
served the stipulated time. But he does not seem 
to have entered upon this line of life with any ardour. 
Before he had finished his apprenticeship, his re- 
solutions were fixed for another profession, and in 
1 741 he attended the prelections ot Professor Goldie, 
who then held the theological chair in the Edinburgh 
university. The celebrated Dr. Blair began about 
this time, as minister of the Canongate, to attract 
public attention by his discourses; and Campbell be- 
came a devoted admirer of the style of that great 
divine, with whom he, at the same time, form^ an 
intimate personal friendship. 

At the conclusion of his apprenticeship, Mr. Camp- 
bell returned to Aberdeen, and concluded his educa- 
tion as a clergyman in the divinity halls of that uni- 
versity. His superior intellect was now marked 
among his fellows, and he became the leader of a 
debating society which was instituted by them in 
1742, under the name of the Theological Club. 
Being licensed in 1746, he soon attracted attention 
by his discourses; yet in 1747 he was an unsuccess- 
ful candidate for the church of Fordoun, in the 
Meams. When his reputation had acquired more 
consistency, he was presented to the church of 
Banchory Ternan, a few miles from Aberdeen, 
under circumstances of a somewhat extraordinary 
nature. Neither the patron nor those who recom- 
mended Campbell were aware of his Christian 
name*. It therefore happened that Colin, his elder 
brother, a man of great worth, but comparatively 
slender abilities, was applied to, and invited to 
preach at Banchory, as a prelude to his obtaining 
the living. Colin's public exhibitions did not equd 
the expectations which had been formed; and, in the 
course of conversation, the sagacity of the patron, 
.Sir Alexander Burnett, discovered that it was his 
brother whose recommendations had been so 
ample. George Campbell was afterwards invited, 
and the satisfaction which he gave insured success, 
for he was ordained minister of that parish 
June 2, 1746. He was not long in this situa- 



tion when he married a young lady of the name of 
Farquharson. 

Though Mr. Campbell did not, at this early period 
of his life, give token of that power of intense ap- 
plication which he manif^ted in his later years, it 
is supposed that he formed, in the solitude of Ban- 
chory, the original ideas of all his great works. He 
here composeid the most important parts of his 
Philosophy of Rhetoric, This admirable and truly 
classical work, in which the laws of elegant com- 
position and just criticism are laid down with sin- 
gular taste and perspicuity, originally formed a series 
of detached essays, and contains, with a few except 
tions, the outlines of all the works he ever published. 
At this time also he began his great work, the 
Translation of the Gospels;^ though it is probable 
that he did not make much progress until his pro- 
fessional duties directed his attention more forcibly 
to the same subject. His character as a country 
clergyman was established in a very short time. 
The amiable simplicity of his manners, the integrity 
and propriety of his behaviour, conjoined with his 
extensive knowledge, and the general esteem in 
which he was held by literary men, very soon 
brought him into notice. He was consequently 
induced to relinquish his charge in the country, and 
comply with the invitation of the magistrates of 
Aberdeen, to take charge of one of the quarters 
of that city. Here he derived great advantage from 
the society of literary men, and the opportunity of 
consulting public libraries. Mr. Campbell joined 
the Literary Society of Aberdeen, which had been 
formed in the year 1758, and which comprehended 
many men afterwards eminent in literature ' and 
philosophy. The subjects discussed in this associa- 
tion were not confined to those coming strictly within 
the category of the belles lettres; all the different 
branches of philosophy were included in its com- 
prehensive range. Campbell took a very active part 
in the business of the society, and delivered in it the 
greater part of his Philosophy of Rhetoric, 

Principal Pollock of Marischal College died in 
1759, and it was supposed at the time that the chance 
of succeeding him was confined to two gentlemen 
possessed of all the local influence which in such 
cases generally insures success. Mr. Campbell, who 
was ambitious of obtaining the situation, resolved to 
lay his pretensions before the Duke of Arg)'le, who 
for many years had dispensed the government 
patronage of Scotland. It happened that one of 
Mr. Campbell's ancestors, his grandfather or great- 
grandfather, had held the basket into which the 
Marquis of Aiqgyle's head fell when he was beheaded. 
Mr. Campbell hinted at this in the letter he ad- 
dressed to his grace, and the result was his appoint- 
ment to the vacant place. 

Shortly after this Mr. Campbell received the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from King's College, 
Aberdeen; and in 1763 he published his celebrated 
Treatise on Miracles^ in answer to what was advanced 
on that subject by David Hume; a work which has 
been justly characterized as one of the most acute 
and convincing treatises that has ever appeared upon 
the subject. A condensed view of the respective 



* When Mr. Alexander Eraser Tytler (afterwards Lord 
Woodhouselee) published his Estay on the Principles of 
Translation^ a correspondence ensued betwixt him and Dr. 
Campbell, in consequence of the latter asserting that many of 
the ideas contained m the Essay had been appropriated without 
acknowledgment from his Translation of the Gospels^ published 
a short time previously. It was, however, satisfactorily estab* 
lished by Mr. Tytler, that the supposed plagiarism was in 
reality the result of coincidence of opinion. Of this the doctor 
became thoroughly satisfied, and a warm friendship grew up 
between the partiei^ 
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ar^ments of these two philosophers, on one of the 
most interesting points connected with revealed 
religion, is thus given by the ingenious William 
Smellie, in the nrst edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannua^ under the article "Abridgment:" — 

Mr. Hume argues, "That experience, which in 
some things is variable, in others uniform, is our 
only guide in reasoning concerning matters of fact. 
A variable experience gives rise to probability only; 
a uniform experience amounts to a proof. Our 
belief of any fact from the testimony of eye-witnesses 
is derived from no other principle than our experi- 
ence in the veracity of human testimony. If the 
fact attested be miraculous, here arises a contest of 
two opposite experiences, or proof against proof. 
Now, a miracle is a violation of the laws of nature; 
and as a firm and unalterable experience has estab- 
lished these laws, the proof against a miracle, from 
the very nature of the fact, is as complete as any 
argument from experience can possibly be imagined; 
and, if so, it is an undeniable consequence, that it 
cannot be surmounted by any proof whatever de- 
rived from human testimony." 

Dr. Campt)ell, in his answer, aims at showing the 
fallacy of Mr. Hume's argument by another single 
position. He argues, "That the evidence arising 
from human testimony is not solely derived from 
experience ; on the contrary, testimony hath a 
natural influence on belief, antecedent to experience. 
The early and unlimited assent given to testimony 
by children gradually contracts as they advance in 
life: it is therefore more consonant to truth to say 
that our diffidence in testimony is the result of ex- 
perience, than that our faith in it has this founda- 
tion. Besides, the uniformity of experience in 
favour of any fact, is not a proof against its being 
reversed in a particular instance. The evidence 
arising from the single testimony of a man of known 
veracity will go far to establish a belief in its being 
actually reversed: if his testimony be confirmed by a 
few others of the same character, we cannot withhold 
our assent to the truth of it. Now, though the 
operations of nature are governed by uniform laws, 
and though we have not the testimony of our senses 
in favour of any violation of them, still, if in par- 
ticular instances we havp the testimony of thousands 
of our fellow-creatures, and those, too, men of strict 
integrity, swayed by no motives of ambition or in- 
terest, and governed by the principles of common 
sense, that they were actual eye-witnesses of these 
violations, the constitution of our nature obliges us 
to believe them." 

Dr. Campbell's essay was speedily translated into 
the French, Dutch, and German languages. 

The activity and application of Dr. Campbell 
received an impulse in 1771, from his being ap- 
pointed professor of divinity in Marischal College, in 
place of Dr. Alexander Gerard, who had removed 
to the corresponding chair in King's. These two 
eminent men had been colleagues, and preached 
alternately in the same church. They were now 
pitted against each other in a higher walk, and there 
can be no doubt, that, as the same students attended 
both, a considerable degree of emulation was excited 
betwixt them. Gerard was perfectly sensible of the 
talents of his new rival. His friends had taken the 
freedom of hinting to him that he had now some 
reason to look to his laurels; in answer to which he 
remarked carelessly, that Dr. Campbell was indolent. 
An unfortunate misunderstanding had existed be- 
tween these two excellent men .for many years: it 
was now widened by the report of Gerard's trivial 
remark, which some busy person carried to Dr. 
Campbell's ears, probably in an exaggerated shape. 



This circumstance is said, however, to have had th6 
beneficial effect of stimulating Dr. Campbell's exer> 
tions. The manner in which he discharged bis 
duties was most exemplary; and the specimens which 
he has given in his Preliminary Dissertations to the 
Translation of the Gospels^ in his lectures on ecclesi- 
astical history, and on theology, afford abundant 
f roofs of his high qualifications as a public lecturer. 
t will be at the same time observed, from the list 
of his works immediately to be submitted, that the 
vacations of his professional labours were most 
sedulously employed for the advantage of the public 
and posterity. 

Dr. Campbell appears to us to have been one of 
the most splendidly gifted men that appeared during 
the course of the last century. His body was re- 
markably feeble; his stature greatly below that of 
ordinary men in this country. His health was ex- 
tremely delicate, and required for the long period of 
threescore years and ten the utmost care and atten- 
tion. Yet his powers of application were above 
those of most men, and, what is strange, were exem^ 
plified chiefly in his later and feebler years. He 
was a man of the utmost simplicity of manners and 
nawete of character, and remarkably pleasant in 
conversation., The works which he has published 
prove, in the most indisputable manner, that he was 
possessed of true philosophical genius. His powers 
of abstraction appear to have been greater than those 
of most men of ancient or modem times. The study 
of languages was employed by him to the best ad- 
vantage; and the accuracy of his disquisitions throws 
a light upon the nature of the human mind, while it 
discovers a habit of attention to the actings of his own 
mind, which has certainly not been surpassed by any 
of those who have cultivated the science of morals. 

As a minister of religion he was no less eminent 
than in any other situation which he ever filled. He 
was esteemed by his hearers as an excellent lecturer; 
but his lectures were perhaps a little superior to his 
ordinary sermons. As the head of his coll^re, he 
appeared to the greatest advantage — unassuming, 
mild, .and disposed to show the greatest kindness 
and tenderness to those who were his inferiors, both 
in regard to rank or to literary reputation. As pro- 
fessor of divinity his fame was unrivalled. Many of 
his pupils have expressed in the warmest language 
the pleasure they derived from his prelections. 
There was a peculiar uncrion in bis manner which 
charmed every one. He encouraged those whom 
he conceived to be diihdent, and equally discoun- 
tenanced those who appeared to him to be forward 
or conceited. In church-courts he never aimed at 
shining; but he was sometimes roused to great ex- 
temporaneous exertion in that field, and it was 
remarked that his replies were generally better than 
his introductory speeches. He was a zealous ad- 
vocate for liberty of conscience, and lent all his 
influence to his friend Principal Robertson respect- 
ing the Popish bill. His preponderance in the town 
of Aberdeen was never great in public questions; and 
indeed he never aimed at such an object : but in private 
society he was always esteemed the life of the com- 
pany, and never failed to make a strong impression.^ 

* The following is a list of his writings: — The Character 
of a Minister as, a Teacher and Pattern; Dissertation on 
Miracles; The Spirit ef the Gospel; The Phiiosophy 0/ 
Rhetoric; The Nature, Extent, and Importance of the Duh 
of Allegiance; The Snccess of the First Publuhers of the 
Gos^l, a Proof of its Truth; Address to the People of Scot- 
land on the Alarms raised by the BUI in Favour of the 
Roman Catholics; The Happy Influence of Religion on Civil 
Society; Translation of the Gospels, with Preliminary Dis- 
sertations and Explanatory Notes; Lectureson Ecclesiastical 
History: Lectures on Theology* 



Dr. Campbell died April 6, 1796, in the seventy- 
seventh year of his age. 

CAMPBELL, John, Duke of Argyle and Green- 
wich, a distinguished soldier and statesman, was the 
son of Archibald, first Duke of Argyle, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Lionel Talmas of Helmingham, by 
Elizabeth, afterwards Duchess of Lauderdale, daughter 
of William Murray, Earl of Dysart. His grace was 
bom October 10, 1678. On the day in which his 
grandfather Archibald, Earl of Argyle, fell a sacrifice 
to the tyranny of James VII. (some say at the very 
moment of his execution), the subject of this narrative, 
being then in his seventh year, fell from a window in 
the third story of the house of Dunybrissel, then pos- 
sessed by his aunt, the Countess of Murray, and, to 
the astonishment of the whole household, was taken 
up without having suffered any i^aterial injury — a 
circumstance which his relatives and friends con- 
sidered as indicating not only future greatness, but 
that he was destined to restore the lustre of the house 
of Argyle, which at that moment was under a melan- 
choly eclipse* The care of his education was con- 
fided to a licentiate of the Scottish church named 
Walter Campbell, who for his diligence was after- 
wards rewarded by the family with a presentation to 
the parish of Dunoon. Under this gentleman he 
studied the classics, and some branches of philosophy. 
But he was distinguished by a restless activity rather 
than a fondness for study, and his father, anxious to 
place him in a situation where he might have it in 
his power to retrieve the fortunes of the family, took 
an early opportunity of presenting him to King Wil- 
liam, who, m 1694, bestowed upon the young noble- 
man the command of a regiment, he being yet in his 
sixteenth year. In this situation he continued till 
the death of his father, in the month of December, 
1703, when, succeeding to the dukedom, he was* 
sworn of his majesty's privy-council, and appointed 
captain of the Scots horse-guards, and one of the 
extraordinary lords of session. In 1704 the order of 
the Thistle being revived in Scotland, his grace was 
installed one of the knights, which dignity he subse- 
quently exchanged for the order of the Garter. 

In 1705, being exceedingly popular among his 
countrymen, the Duke of Argyle was appointed her 
majesty's high commissioner to the Scottish parlia- 
ment, in order to prepare the way for the treaty of 
union which her majesty Queen Anne, in concert 
with her English counsellors, had now determined to 
carry into effect. For his services in this parliament 
he was created an English peer by the titles of Baron 
of Chatham and Earl of Greenwich. His grace after 
this served four campaigns in Flanders, under the 
Duke of Marlborough, where he rose to the rank of 
lieutenant-general, and was honourably distinguished 
inthebattlesof Kamilies, Oudinarde, and Malplaquet, 
in the last of which he narrowly escaped, having a 
number of balls shot through his coat, hat, and peri- 
wig. He was also employed at the sieges of Ostend, 
Menin, Lisle, Ghent, and Toumay. 

On the change of ministry in 17 10, Argyle veered 
with the wind of the court, and having become a de- 
claimer against the Duke of Marlborough, was by the 
Tories appointed generalissimo in Spain, where there 
were great complaints of mismanagement on the part 
of the former ministry, and where it was now pro- 
posed to carry on the war with more than ordinary 
vigour. Here, however, his grace was completely 
overreached, the ministry having no intention of 
earring on the war anywhere. On his arrival in 
Spam he found the army in a state of perfect disor- 
ganization, without pay and without necessaries, and 
though the parliament had voted a large sum for its 
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subsistence, not one farthing was sent to him. He 
was under the necessity of raising money upon his 
plate and personal credit for its immediate wants, 
and in a short time returned to England, having ac- 
complished nothing. This treatment, with a report 
that a design had been laid to take him off by poison 
while he was on his ill-fated journey, and, above all, 
the superior influence of the Earl of Mar, who, as 
well as himself, aspired to the sole administration of 
Scottish affairs, totally alienated him from his new 
friends the Tories. He became again a leading 
Whig, and a violent declaimer for the Protestant 
succession, in consequence of which he was deprived 
of all his employments. His grace had been a 
principal agent in accomplishing the union, by which 
nis popularity was considerably injured among the 
lower orders of his countrymen; this he now dexter- 
ously retrieved by joining with Mar and his Jacobite 
associates at court for the dissolving of that treaty 
which he now pretended had completely disappointed 
his expectations. A motion for this end was ac- 
cordingly made in the House of Lords on the 1st of 
June, 1 7 13, by the Earl of Seafield, who also had 
been one of the most forward of the original sup- 
porters of the measure. The motion was seconded 
by the Earl of Mar, and urged by Argyle with all the 
force of his eloquence. One of his principal argu- 
ments, however, being the security of the Protestant 
succession, he was led to speak of the Pretender, 
which he did with so much acrimony, that several of 
the high Jacobites fled the house without waiting for 
the vote. This was the means of disappointing the 
project, which otherwise had most certainly been 
carried, it having been lost after all by no more than 
four voices. 

On the illness of the queen in the following year, 
the zeal of his grace for the Protestant succession was 
most conspicuous as well as most happy. Nobody 
at the time entertained any doubt that Bolingbroke 
and his party had an intention at least to attempt the 
Pretender's restoration on the death of the queen; 
and to prevent any undue advantages being taken of 
circumstances, Argyle no sooner was apprised of her 
dangerous situation than, along with the Duke of 
Somerset, he repaired to the council-board, and pre- 
vailed to have all the privy-councillors in and about 
London, without any exception, summoned to attend, 
which, with the sudden death of the queen, so com- 
pletely disconcerted the Tories, that for the time 
there was not the smallest manifestation of one dis- 
cordant feeling. The queen was no sooner dead 
than the seven lords who bad by a previous act of 
parliament been appointed to the regency, together 
with sixteen additional personages nominated by the 
heir-apparent, in virtue of the same act of parliament, 
proclaimed the Elector of Hanover king of Great 
Britain. They at the same time took every precau- 
tion for preserving tranquillity, and preparing for his 
majesty's being peacefully and honourably received 
on his arrival. The services of Argyle on this occa- 
sion were not overlooked: he was made groom of the 
stole to the prince, when his majesty had advanced 
no further than Greenwich, and two da^ after was 
appointed corrmoander-in-chief of his majesty's forces 
for Scotland. 

Though by this strange combination of circum- 
stances — viz. the sudden demise of the queen, the dis- 
union of the Jacobites, with the prompt decision of 
the Whigs, among whom the subject of this memoir 
was a most efficient leader — ^the accession of the new 
dynasty was to all appearance easy and peaceable, 
the baffled faction very soon rallied their forces, and 
returned to the charge with an energy and a perse- 
verance worthy of a letter cause. The cry of * ' church 
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in danger** was again raised, and for some weeks 
England was one scene of universal riot. Many 
places of worship belonging to Dissenters were thrown 
down, and In several places most atrocious murders 
were committed. Through the energy of the govern- 
ment, however, open insurrection was for a while 
prevented, and tranquillity in some measure restored. 
Still the activity of the Pretender at foreign courts, 
and the restlessness of his adherents at home, created 
strong suspicions that an invasion on his behalf was 
intended, and everv preparation that could be thought 
of was taken to defeat it. A number of new regiments 
were raised, officers of doubtful character were dis- 
placed, suspected persons taken into custody, and 
lords-lieutenant, with the necessary powers, every- 
where appointed. In the meantime Scotland, where 
the friends of the exiled family were proportionally 
much more numerous than- in England, was by a 
strange fatality neglected. In the southern and 
western shires, through the influence of the Hano- 
verian club, at the head of which was the Earl of 
Buchan, the attention of the people had been awakened, 
and right feeling to a considerable extent excited ; yet 
even there Jacobitism was not a rare thing, and in 
the north, through the influence of the Earl of Mar, 
it was altogether triumphant. That nobleman, indeed, 
had cajoled into his views almost all the clans, at the 
head of whom, to the amount of 12,000 men, he had 
taken possession of Perth, and was ready to seize 
upon the fords of the Forth before the government 
had observed his manoeuvres, or taken any proper 
precautions to counteract them. Sensible at last of 
the danger, they proclaimed the law for encouraging 
loyalty in Scotland, sunmioned a long list of suspected 
persons to deliver themselves up to the public func- 
tionaries; and, to call forth those sujiplies of men and 
money which they had hitherto shown a disposition 
to forbid rather than to encourage, sent down the 
Duke of Argyle, who had already been constituted 
commander-in-chief of the forces, with all the neces- 
sary powers for that purpose. His grace arrived in 
Edinburgh on the 14th of Septeml^r, 171 5, where 
his first care was to inspect the garrison, the fortifica- 
tions, and the magazines, from the last of which he 
ordered thirty cartloads of arms and ammunition to 
be sent to Glasgow and Stirling for the use of the in- 
habitants. He then proceeded to review the army 
which had been assembled at Stirling, General Wight- 
man having there formed a camp of all the disposable 
forces in Scotland, which fell short of 2000 men, a 
number altogether inadequate to the arduous duties 
they had to perform. The first care of his grace 
was, of course, to augment the forces by every pos- 
sible means, for which end he wrote to the magis- 
trates of Glasgow, and through them to all the well- 
affectcd in the west of Scotland, to forward such 
troops as they might have in readiness, without loss 
of time, and to have as many more provided against 
a sudden emergency as possible. Glasgow, which 
liad been in expectation of such a catastrophe for a 
considerable time, immediately forwarded to Stirling 
upwards of 700 men, well equipped, under the 
command of Provost Aird, with whom they joined 
Colonel John Blackadder, governor of Stirling Castle. 
These 700 were instantly replaced at Gla^ow by de- 
tachments from Kilmarnock, Irvine, Greenock, and 
Paisley, where, with the exception of detachments 
sent out to garrison the houses of DrummakUl, Gar- 
tartan, and Cardross, they were allowed to remain 
for the convenience of provisions, which were rather 
scarce at Stirling. He also ordered levies to fill up 
every company in the regular regiments to fifty men, 
and to add two fresh companies to each regiment. 
But though he offered a strictly limited term of ser- 



vice and a liberal bounty for that period {£2 sterling 
for each man), he does not appear to have been suc- 
cessful in adding to his numbers. Nor, with all his 
earnestness of application, could he prevail on the 
government to spare him from Englano, where troops 
were plentiful, a single man. ^ One regiment of dra- 
goons and two of foot from Ireland were the utmost 
he could obtain, which, till he should be able to as- 
certain the intentions of the Earl of Mar, were also 
stationed at Glasgow. While Argyle was thus strug- 
gling with difficulties, and comj^etely hampered in 
all his operations. Mar had greater means than he 
had genius to employ, and could, without any exer- 
tion, keep his opponent in perpetual alarm. He 
had already, by a stratagem, nearly possessed himself 
of the castle of Edinburgh erexthe magistrates of that 
city were aware of his being in arms. A detachment 
from his army, by a night march, descended upon 
Burntisland, where a vessel loaded with arms for the 
Earl of Sutherland had been driven in by stress of 
weather. This vessel they boarded, carrying off the 
arms, with as many more as could be found in the 
town. A still bolder project was about the same 
time attempted in the north-west, where a numerous 
party of the Macdonalds, Macleans, and Camerons, 
under the orders of General Gordon, attempted to 
surprise the garrison of Inveriochy. They were, 
however, repulsed, after having made themselves 
masters of two redoubts and taken twenty men. 
They then turned south upon Aigyleshire for the 
purpose of raising men, and General Gordon, who 
nad the reputation of an excellent officer, threatened 
to fall down upon Dumbarton and Glasgow. This 
was another source of distraction to Argyle, whose 
small army could not well admit of being divided. 
Gordon, however, met with little encouragement in 
the way of recruiting, and afler alarming Inverary, 
where the duke had stationed his brother. Lord Hay, 
dropped quietly into Mar's camp at Perth, where 
nearly the whole strength of the rebels was now con- 
centrated. 

Though Argyle was thus circumscribed in his 
means, he displayed ceaseless activity and consider- 
able address in the application of them, and the 
great reputation he had acquired imd^er Marlborough 
rendered him, even with his scanty means, formidable 
to his opponent, who was altogether a novice in the 
art military. One talent of a great general too his 

frace possessed in considerable perfection; that of 
nding out the plans and secret purposes of his ad- 
versary, of all whose movements he had generally 
early and complete intelligence: Mar, on the con- 
trary, could procure no intelligence whatever. He 
knew that a simultaneous rising was to take place 
under Thomas Foster of Etherstane, member of par- 
liament for the county of Northumberland, and 
another in Nithsdale under Viscount Kenmurs; but 
how they were succeeding, or to what their attention 
had been more immediately directed, he was utterly 
ignorant. To ascertain these points, to stimulate 
his friends in their progress, and to open up for him- 
self an easier passage to the south, he detached 2500 
of his best troops under the laird of Borlum, the 
bravest and the most experienced officer perhaps in 
his whole army. This detachment was to force its 
way across the Firth below Edinbuiigh, and through 
the Lothians by the way of Kelso, till it should find 
Kenmure or Foster upon the English border. This 
romantic project the old brigadier, as he was called 
in the army, accomplished with great facility, one 
boat with forty men being all that in crossing the 
Firth fell into the hands ofthe enemy. A few, with 
the Earl of Strathmqre, were cut off from the rest, 
but made their escape into the Isle of May, whence 
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in a day or two they found their way back to Perth. 
The principal part of the expedition, consisting nearly 
of 2000 men, landed between Tantalon, North Ber- 
wick, and Aberlady, and for the first night quartered 
in Haddington. Early next morning, the 13th of 
October, the whole body marched directly for Edin- 
burgh. This threw the citizens into the utmost con- 
sternation, and an express was sent off directly to 
Stirling for troops to protect the city: 200 infantiy 
mounted upon country horses and 300 cavalry arrived 
the same evening; but had Borlum persisted in his 
original design, they had certainly come too late. 
On his aniving, however, within a mile of the city, 
and meeting with none of the citizens, a deputation 
of whom he had expected to invoke his aid, and 
perhaps secretly dreading the movements of Argyle, 
Borlum turned aside to Leith, which he entered, as 
he would in all probability have entered Edinburgh, 
without the smallest opposition. Here the insur- 
gents found and liberated their forty companions who 
had been taken the previous day in crossing the Firth. 
They also seized upon the custom-house, where they 
found considerable quantities of meal, beef^ and 
brandy, which they at once appropriated to their 
own use; and possessing themselves of the citadel, 
with such materials as they found in the harbour, 
they fortified it in the best manner they could for 
their security through the night. Next morning 
Argyle, with his 300 cavalry, 200 infantry, and a few 
militia, marched against Borlum, accompanied by 
Generals Evans and Wightman, giving him a sum- 
n\ons under pain of treason to surrender, adding that 
if he waited for an attack, he should have no 
quarter. The laird of Kynnachin, who was spokes- 
man for the rebels, haughtily replied, that the word 
surrender they did not understand, quarter they would 
neither take nor give, and his grace was welcome to 
force their position if he could. Sensible that with- 
out artillery no attack could be made upon the place, 
barricaded as it was, with any prospect of success, 
the duke withdrew to prepare the means of more 
efficient warfare, and Borlum, disappointed in his 
views upon Edinburgh, and perhaps not at all anxious 
for a second interview with the Icing's troops, took 
the advantage of an ebb-tide and a very dark night 
to abandon his position, marching round the pier by 
the sands for Seton House, the seat of the Earl of 
Winton, who was in the south with Kenmure and 
his associated rebels. This place, after sundry acci- 
dents, they reached in safety about two o'clock in 
the morning. Here they were joined by a number 
of their companions, who, having crossed the Firth 
further down, were unable to come up with them on 
the preceding day. Forty of their men, who had 
made too free >vith the custom-house brandy, some 
stragglers who had fallen behind on the march, 
with a small quantity of baggage and ammunition, 
fell into the hands of a detachment of the king's 
troops. Argyle, in the meantime, aware of the 
strength of Seton House, sent off an express to 
Stirling for cannon to dislodge its new possessors, 
when he was informed that Mar was on his march to 
force the passage of the Forth. This compelled him 
to hasten to Stirling, where he found that Mar had 
actually commenced his march, and had himself 
come as far south as Dunblane, whence, hearing of 
the arrival of the duke, he returned to Perth, having 
attained his object, which was only a safe retreat for 
his friends from Seton House. 

On his sudden departure for Stirling, Argyle left 
the city of Edinburgh and Seton House to the care 
of General Wightman and Colonel Ker, with a few 
regular troops and the neighbouring militia. Find- 
ing Seton impregnable to any force they could 



bring against it, they retired from it, to save them- 
selves the disgrace of making an unsuccessful attack. 
Borlum finding himself unmolested, and in a country 
where he could command with ease all kinds of pro- 
vision, proposed nothing less than to establish there 
a general magazine for the Pretender, and to enlist 
an army from among the Jacobites of Edinburgh 
and the adjacent country; but before he left the 
citadel of Leith, he despatched a boat with intelli- 
gence to Mar; and, firing after her, the king's ships 
took her for one of their own boats, and allowed her 
to pass without molestation. In consequence of this 
notice, Mar had made a feint to cross the Forth, 
merely to allow him to escape; and now he had an 
answer at Seton House, with express orders to pro- 
ceed south, and to put himself under the orders of 
Kenmure or Foster, without a moment's delay. He 
accordingly proceeded next day towards Kelso, 
where he met with Foster and Kenmure on the 
22d of October, when, after all the desertion they 
had experienced by the way, which was very con- 
siderable, the whole formed an army of 1400 foot, 
and 600 horse. Here they were threatened with an 
attack from General Carpenter, who was within a 
day's march of them, and became violently divided 
in opinion respecting the course they ought to pursue. 
Foster and his Northumbrian friends were anxious 
to transfer the scene of their operations to England, 
where they promised themselves a prodigious in- 
crease of numbers. The Highlanders, on the con- 
trary, were anxious to return and join the clans, 
taking the towns of Dumfries and Glasgow in their 
way. The contention was so hot that it had almost 
come to blows, and it ended in 500 Highlanders 
adopting the latter plan, who, separating from their 
companions, and taking their route for the heads of 
the Forth, were either famished, killed, or taken 
prisoners by the way. The remainder followed the 
former, and proceeded as far as Preston, where on 
the 13th of November, the very day on which the 
main armies met on the Sheriff-muir, they were all 
made prisoners and delivered over, some to the exe- 
cutioner, and the remainder to be slaves in the 
plantations. 

Argyle all this while continued at Stirling, and 
Mar at Perth, carrying on an insignificant war of 
manifestoes, equally unprofitable to both parties; 
and perhaps equally harassing to the country. On 
the 23d of October, however, the duke, having 
learned that a detachment of rebels was passing by 
Castle Campbell, towards Dunfermline, sent out a 
body of cavsilry, which came up with the party, and 
defeated it, taking a number of gentlemen prisoners, 
with the trifling damage of one dragoon wounded 
in the cheek, and one horse slightly hurt. Nothing 
further occurred between the armies till Mar, finding 
that without action it would be impossible to keep 
his army together, called a council of all the chiefs 
on the 9th of November, in which it was resolved 
to cross the Forth without loss of time. Nor could 
this be, one would have supposed, to them anything 
like a difficult undertaking. After having disposed 
of 3000 men in the different garrisons along the 
coast of Fife, they had still 12,000 effective troops 
for the attack, which they proposed should be made 
in the following manner: — First, with one division 
of 1000 men, to attempt the bridge of Stirling; with 
a second of an equal number, the Abbey Ford, a mile 
below the bridge; with a third of an equal number, 
the ford called the Drip Coble, a mile and a half 
above the bridge. These three attacks, they sup- 
posed, would amply occupy the duke's whole army, 
which did not exceed 3000 men, and, in the mean- 
time) with their main body, consisting of 9000 men, 
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they intended to cross the river still higher up, and 
push directly for England, leaving the other three 
divisions, after having disposed of the duke, to follow 
at their leisure. Argyle, however, having acquainted 
himself, by means of his spies, with the plan, took 
his measures accordingly. Aware that if he waited 
for the attack on the Forth, he would, from the 
nature of the ground, be deprived of the use of his 
cavalry, upon which he placed his principal depen- 
dence, he determined to take up a position in ad- 
vance of that river, and for this purpose, having 
appointed the Earl of Buchan with the Stirlingshire 
militia, and the Glasgow regiment, to guard the town 
of Stirling, commenced his march to the north on 
the morning of Saturday the I2th of November, and 
in the afternoon encamped on a rising ground, hav- 
ing on his right the Sheriff-muir, and on his left 
the town of Dunblane. 

Mar, having committed the town of Perth to the 
care of Colonel Balfour, on the loth had come as 
far south as Auchterarder, with an effective force of 
10,500 men, the cavalry in his army being nearly 
equal to Argyle*s whole force. The nth he de- 
voted to resting the troops, fixing the order of battle, 
&c., and on the 1 2th, General Gordon, with eight 
squadrons of horse, and all the clans, was ordered 
to occupy Dunblane. The remainder of the rebel 
army had orders to parade early in the morning 
on the muir of TuUibardine, and thence to follow 
General Gordon. This part of the army, which 
was under the command of General Hamilton, had 
scarcely begun to move, when an express came to 
the general that the royal troops had already occu- 
pied Dunblane in great force. On this the general 
halted, and drew up his men in the order of battle 
on the site of the Roman camp, near Ardoch. Mar 
himself^ who had gone to Drummond Castle, being 
informed of the circumstance, came up with all 
speed, and nothing further having been heard from 
General Gordon, the whole was supposed to be a 
false alarm. The troops, however, were ordered to 
be in readiness, and the discharge of three cannons 
was to be the signal for the approach of the enemy. 
Scarcely had these orders been issued, when an ex- 
press from General Gordon informed the Earl of 
Mar that Argyle had occupied Dunblane with his 
whole forc6. The signal guns were of course fired, 
and the rebel army, formed in order of battle on the 
muir of Kinbuck, lay under arms during the night. 

The Duke of Argyle, having certain intelligence 
before he left Stirling of Mar's movements, and 
aware that before his army had finished its encamp- 
ment the watch guns of the rebels would be heard, 
disposed everything exactly in the order in which 
he intended to make his attack next morning; of 
course no tent was pitched, and officers and men, 
without distinction, lay under arms during the 
night, which was uncommonly severe. The duke 
alone sat under cover of a sheep-cote at the foot of 
the hill. Everything being ready for the attack, his 
grace, early in the morning of Monday the 13th, 
rode to the top of the hill, where his advanced guard 
was posted, to reconnoitre the rebel army, which, 
though it had suffered much from desertion the two 
preceding days, was still upwards of 9000 men, dis- 
posed in the following order — Ten battalions of foot, 
comprising the clans commanded by Clanronald, 
Glengary, Sir John Maclean, and Campbell of 
Glenlyon. On their right w^e three squadrons 
of horse — the Stirling, which carried the standard 
of the Pretender, and two of the Marquis of Hunt- 
ley's; on their left were the Fifeshire and Perthshire 
squadrons. Their second line consisted of three 
battalions of Seaforth's, two of Huntley's, those 



of Panmure, Tullibardine, Lord Drummond, aad 
Strowan, commanded by their respective chieftains, 
Drummond's excepted, which was commanded by 
Strathallan and Logie Almond. On the right of 
this line were Marischal's dragoons, and on their 
left those of Angus. Of the left of their army his 
grace had a tolerable view, but a hollow concealed 
their right, and, being masters of the brow of the 
hill, he was unable to discover the length of their 
lines. 

While the rebels, notwithstanding their great 
superiority of -force, were losing their lime in idle 
consultation whether they should presently fight or 
return to Perth, the duke had an opportunity of ex- 
amining their dispositions, but for a considerable 
time could not comprehend what was their plan, 
and was at a loss how to form his own. No sooner 
had they taken the resolution to fight, however, 
than he perceived that they intended to attack him 
in front with their right, and in flank with their left, 
at the same time; the severity of the frost through 
the night having rendered a morass, which covered 
that part of his position, perfectly passable. He 
hastened to make his dispositions accordingly. Be- 
fore these dispositions, however, could be com- 
pleted. General Witham, who commanded his left, 
was attacked by the clans, with all their character- 
istic fury, and totally routed, Witham himself rid- 
ing full speed to Stirling with tidings of a total defeat. 
In the meantime, Argyle, at the head of Stair's and 
Evans' dragoons, charged the rebal army on the left, 
consisting mostly of cavalry, which he totally routed 
in his turn, driving them, to the number of 5000 
men, beyond the Water of Allxm, in which many of 
them were drowned attempting to escape. General 
Wightman, who commanded the duke s centre, fol- 
lowed with three battalions of foot as closely as pos- 
sible. The right of the rebels were all this time 
inactive, and seeing, by the retreat of Argyle's left, 
the field empty, joined the clans who had driven it 
off, and crossing the field of battle, took post, to the 
number of 4000 men, on the hill of Kippendavie. 
Apprised by General Wightman of his situation, 
which was now critical in the extreme, Argyle in- 
stantly wheeled round — formed the few troops he 
had, scarcely 1000 men, the Grays on the right, 
Evans' on the left, with the foot in the centre, and 
advancing towards the enemy, took post behind 
some fold dykes at the foot of the hill. Instead 
of attacking him, however, the rebels drew off to- 
wards Ardoch, allowing him quietly to proceed to 
Dunblane, where, having recalled Genersu Witham, 
the army lay on their arms all night, expecting to 
renew the combat next day. Next day, finding 
the enemy gone, he returned to Stirling, carryii^ 
along with him sixteen standards, six pieces of can- 
non, four waggons, and a great quantity of provision, 
captured from the enemy. The number of the slain 
on the side of the rebels has been stated to have been 
800, among whom were the Earl of Strathmore, 
Clanranald, and several other persons of distinction. 
Panmure and Drummond of Logic were among the 
wounded. Of the royal army there were killed, 
wounded, and taken prisoners upwards of 600. The 
Lord Forfar was the only person of eminence killed 
on that side. 

The obvious incapacity of both generals, though, 
from his great superiority of forces. Mar's is by far 
the most conspicuous, is the only striking feature of 
this battle; both claimed the victory at the time, and 
both had suffered a defeat, yet the consequences 
were decisive. The rebels never again faced the 
royal troops, and for anything they effected might 
have separated that very day. The period indeed 
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was fatal in the extreme to the Pretender. The 
whole body of his adherents in the south had fallen 
into the hands of Generals Willis and Carpenter at 
Preston. Inverness, with all the adjacent country, 
had been recovered to the government, through the 
exertions of the Karl of Sutherland, Lord Lovat, 
the Rosses, the Monros, and the Forbeses, nearly 
on this same day; and though Mar, on his return to 
Perth, celebrated his victory with Te DeuniSy thanks- 
givings, sermons, ringing of bells, and bonfires, his 
followers were dispirited, and many of them with- 
drew to their homes in disgust. Owing to the 
paucity of his numbers and the extreme rigour of 
the season, Argyle was in no great haste to follow 
up his part of the victory, and the government, 
evidently displeased with his tardy procedure, sent 
down Genersd Cadogan to quicken, and perhaps to 
be a spy upon his motions. He, however, brought 
along with him 6000 Dutch and Swiss troops, with 
Newton's and Stanhope's dragoons, by which the 
royal army was made more than a match for the 
rebels, though they had been equally strong as be- 
fore the battle of Dunblane. On the arrival of these 
reinforcements, orders were issued to the commander 
in Leith Roads to cannonade the town of Burnt* 
island, which was in possession of a large body of the 
rebels; and this he did with so much eSect, that they 
abandoned the place, leaving behind them six pieces 
of cannon, a number of small arms, and a large 
quantity of provisions. Several other small garri- 
sons on the coast were abandoned about the same 
time, and a detachment of the Dutch and Swiss 
troops, crossing over at the Queensferry, took pos- 
session of Inverkeithing, Dunfermline, and the 
neighbouring towns, in consequence of which Fife 
was entirely abandoned by the rebels. Some trifling 
skirmishes took place, but no one of such magnitude 
as to deserve a formal detail. 

Cadogan, writing to the Duke of Marlborough at 
this period, says, that he found the duke anxious to 
invent excuses for sitting still and endeavouring to 
discourage the troops^ by exaggerating the numbers 
of the enemy, and the dangers and difficulties of the 
service. Now, however, having received from Lon- 
don, Berwick, and Edinburgh, a sufficient train of 
artiller}', pontoons, engineers, &c., no excuse for 
inaction was left, but the inclemency of the weather; 
and this, in a council of war, \U was determined to 
brave. Colonel Guest was accordingly sent out, on 
the 2 1 St of January, 17 16, with 200 horse, to view 
the roads and reconnoitre the positions of the enemy. 
The colonel reported the roads impassable for car- 
riages and heavy artillery, in consequence of which 
several thousands of the country people were called 
in and employed to clear them. A sudden thaw, 
on the 24th, followed by a heavy fall of snow, ren- 
dered the roads again impassable; but the march 
was determined upon, and the countrymen had to 
clear the roads a second time. But, besides the im- 
passability of the roads, there were neither provi- 
sions, forage, nor shelter (frozen rocks and moun- 
tains of snow excepted) to be found between Perth 
and Dunblane, the Chevalier having ordered every 
village with all that could be of use either to man or 
beast, to be destroyed. Provisions and forage for 
the army were therefore to be provided, subsistence 
for twelve days being ordered to be carried along 
with them, and more to be in readiness to send after 
them when wanted. In the meantime, two regi- 
ments of dragoons and 500 foot were sent forward 
to the broken bridge of Doune, in case the rebels 
might have attempted to secure the passage; and, on 
the 29th, the main army began its march, quartering 
that night in Dunblane. On the night ot the 30th 



the army quartered among the ruins of Auchterarder, 
without any covering save the canopy of heaven, the 
night being piercingly 'Cold and the snow upwards 
of three feet deep. On this day's march the army 
was preceded by 2000 labourers clearing the roads. 
Next morning they surprised and made prisoners 
fifty men in the garrison of TuUibardine, where the 
duke received, with visible concern, if we may credit 
Cadogan, the news that the Pretender had abandoned 
Perth on the preceding day, having thrown his ar- 
tillery into the Tay, which he crossed on the ice. 
Taking four squadrons of dragoons, and two batta- 
lions of foot, whatever might be his feelings, Argyle 
hastened to take possession of that city, at which he 
arrived, with General Cadogan and the dragoons, 
about one o'clock on the morning of the 1st of Feb- 
ruary. The two colonels, Campbell of Finab, and 
Campbell of Lawers, who had been stationed at 
Finlarig, hearing of the retreat of the rebels, had 
entered the town the preceding day, and had made 
prisoners of a party of rebels who had got drunk 
upon a quantity of brandy, which they had not had 
the means otherwise to carry away. Eight hundred 
bolls of oatmeal were found in Mar's magazine, 
which Argyle ordered to be, by the miller of the mill 
of Earn, divided among the sufferers of the different 
villages that had been burned by order of the Pre- 
tender. Finab was despatched instantly to Dundee 
in pursuit of the rebels; and entered it only a few 
hours after they had departed. On the 2d his grace 
continued the pursuit, and lay that night at Enrol. 
On the 3d he came to Dimdee, where he was joined 
by the main body of the army on the 4th. Here 
the intelligence from the rebel army led his grace to 
conclude that they meant to defend Montrose, where 
they could more easily receive supplies from abroad 
than at Perth; and, to allow them as little time as 
possible to fortify themselves, two detachments were 
sent forward without a moment's loss of time — ^the 
one by Aberbrothick, and the other by Brechin. 
Owing to the depths of the roads the progress of 
these detachments was slow, being under the neces- 
sity of employing the country people to clear away 
the snow before them. They were followed next 
day by the whole army, the duke, with the cavalry 
and artillery, taking the way by Brechin, and Cado- 
gan, with the infantry, by Aberbrothick. On this 
day's march they learned that the Chevalier, Mar, 
and the principal leaders of the rebel army had em- 
barked the day before at Montrose, on board the 
Maria Teresa^ and had sailed for France, while their 
followers had marched to Aberdeen under the charge 
of General Gordon and Earl Marischal. On the 
6th the duke entered Montrose, and the same day 
the rebels entered Aberdeen. Thither his grace 
followed them on the 8th; but they had then separ- 
ated among the hills of Badenoch, and were com- 
pletely beyond the reach of their pursuers. A num- 
ber of their chieftains, however, with some Irish 
officers, being well mounted, rode off in a body for 
Peterhead, expecting there to find the means of 
escaping to France. After these a party of horse 
were sent out, but they had escaped. Finab was 
also sent to Frazerburg in seardi of stragglers, but 
found only the Chevalier's physician, whom he made 
prisoner. . 

Finding the rebsls completely dispersed, Argyle 
divided his troops and dispersed tnem so as he 
thought best for preserving the public tranquillity; 
and, leaving Cadogan in the command, set out for 
Edinburgh, where he arrived on the 27th of Feb- 
ruary, and was present at the election of a peer to 
serve in the room of the Marquis of Tweeddale, 
deceased. On the 1st of March, after having l)een 
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most magnificently entertained by the ms^strates 
of the Scottish capital, his grace departed for Lon- 
don, where he arrived on the 6th, and was by his 
majesty, to all appearance, most graciously received. 
There was, however, at court a secret dissatisfac- 
tion with his conduct; and, in a short time, he was 
dismissed from all his employments, though he 
seems in the meantime to have acted cordially with 
the mmistry, whose conduct was, in a number of in- 
stances, ridiculous enough. They had obtained an 
act of parliament for bringing all the Lancaster 
rebels to be tried at London, and all the Scottish 
ones to be tried at Carlisle, under the preposterous 
idea that juries could not be found in those places 
to return a verdict of guilty. Under some similar 
hallucination, they supposed it impossible to elect 
a new parliament without every member thereof 
being Jacobite in his principles; and, as the parlia- 
ment was nearly run, they brought in a bill to enable 
themselves, as well as all other parliaments which 
should succeed them, to sit seven years in place of 
three. The bill was introduced into the House of 
Lords on the loth of April, by the Duke of Devon- 
shire, who represented triennial parliaments as serv- 
ing no other purposes than the keeping alive party 
divisions and family feuds, with a perpetual train of 
enormous expenses, and particularly to encourage 
the intrigues of foreign powers, which, in the present 
temper of the nation, might be attended with the 
most fatal consequences. All these dangers he pro- 
posed to guard against, by prolonging the duration 
of parliaments from three to seven years. He was 
supported by the Earls of Dorset and Buckingham, 
the Duke of Argyle, the Lord Townshend, with all 
the leaders of the party; and though violently op- 
posed by the Tories, who very justly, though they 
have been its zealous advocates ever since, denounced 
it as an inroad upon the fundamental parliamentary 
law of the kingdom, the measure was carried by a 
sweeping majority. 

Previously to this, Argyle had honourably dis- 
tinguished himself by a steady opposition to the 
schism bill, against which, along with a number 
of the greatest names England has ever produced, 
he entered his protest upon the journals of the 
house. Subsequently, in a debate on the bill for 
vesting the forfeited estates in Britain and Ireland 
in trustees for the public behoof, we find him speak- 
ing and voting against it with the Jacobite lords 
North and Gray, Trevor and Harcourt, but he 
was now out of all his employments and pensions, 
and the Jacobite Lockhart was every day expecting 
to hear that he had declared for James VIH., which 
there is every probability he would have done, had 
that imbecile prince been able to profit by the wisdom 
of his advisers. In the beginning of the year 1718, 
when the Pretender became again a tool in the hands 
of Cardinal Alberoni for disturbing the tranquillity 
of the British government, Argyle was restored to 
favour, appointed steward of the household, and 
created Duke of Greenwich, when he again lent his 
support to . the ministry in bringing forward the 
famous peerage bill — another insane attempt to sub- 
vert the balance of the constitution. By this bill 
the peerage was to be fixed so as that the number of 
English peers should never be increased above six 
more than their number at that time, which, on the 
failure of heirs male, were to be filled up by new 
creations. Instead of the sixteen elective Scottish 
peers, twenty-five were to be made hereditary on 
the part of that kingdom, to be also kept up by 
naming other Scottish peers on the failure of heirs 
male. This bill was introduced by the Duke of 
•Somerset, seconded by Argyle, and being also re- 



commended by his majesty, could not fail of passing 
the lords, but met with such violent opposition in the 
commons that it was found expedient to lay it aside 
for the time. When again brought forward it was 
rejected by a great majority. Afler this his grace 
seems for a long period to have enjoyed his pensions, 
and to have lived for the most part on peaceable 
terms with his colleagues. Only, in the year 1721, 
we find him, in order to supplant the Sqttadrone and 
secure to himself and his brother the sole and entire 
patronage of Scotland, again in treaty with Lockhart 
of Camwath and the Tories, in consequence of which, 
Lockhart assures the king [James] that if there is to 
be a new parliament, the Tories will have the half of 
the sixteen peers, and Aigyle's influence for all the 
Tory commons they shall be able to bring forward 
as candidates. **! also inserted," he adds, "that 
matters should be made easy to those who are pro- 
secuted for the king's [James ] sake, and that Aigyle 
should oppose the peerage bill, both of which are 
agreed to. The ministry, however, contrived to 
balance the Squadroru and his grace pretty equally 
against one another, and so secured the fidelity of 
both, till 1725, when the Squadrone were finally 
thrown out, and the whole power of Scotland fell 
into the hands of Argyle and his brother Hay; they 
engaging to carry through the malt-tax, as the other 
had carried through the forfeiture of the rebels' estates. 
From this, till the affair of Captain Porteous, in 1737, 
we hear little of his grace in public. On that occa- 
sion we find him again in opposition to the ministry; 
defending the city of Edinburgh, and charging the 
mob upon a set of upstart fanatical preachers, by 
which tie doubtless meant the seceders. The effect, 
however, was only the display of his own ignorance, 
and the infliction of a deeper wound upon the Scot- 
tish church, by the imposition of reading what was 
called Porteous' Paper upon all her ministers. Edin- 
burgh, however, contrary to the intentions of the 
court, was left in the possession of her charter, her 
gates, and her guards; but the lord-provost was de- 
clared incapable of ever again holding a civil office, 
and a mulct of £2000 sterling was imposed upon 
the city funds for the captain's widow. In the suc- 
ceeding years, when the nation was heated into 
frenzy against Spain, his grace made several appear- 
ances on the popular siae; and, in 1740, after an 
anti-ministerial speech on the state of the nation, he 
was again deprived of all his employments. ' On the 
resignation of Sir Robert Walpole, his grace was, 
by the new ministry, once more restored to all his 
places. The ministry, however, were unable to 
maintain their popularity, and Argyle finally quitted 
the stage of public life. From this time forward 
he affected privacy, and admitted none to his con- 
versation but particular friends. 

The Jacobites were now preparing to make a last 
effort to destroy that spirit of freedom which was so 
rapidly annihilating their hopes. They had all 
along believed that Argyle, could he have reconciled 
them with his own, was not unfriendly to their in- 
terests; and now that he was old, idle, and disgusted, 
hoping to work upon his avarice and his ambition, at 
the same time they prevailed upon the Chevalier, now 
also approaching to dotage, to write him a friendly 
letter. The time, however, had been allowed to go 
by. Argyle had acquired a high reputation for 
patriotism — he was now old and paralytic, utterly 
unfit for going through those scenes of peril that 
had been the pride of his youth; and he was too 
expert a politician not to know, that from the pro- 
gress of public opinion, as well as from the state of 
property and private rights, the cause of the Stuarts 
was utterly hopeless. The letter was certainly be* 
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neath his notice; but, to gratify his vanity, and to 
show that he was still of some little consequence in 
the world, he sent it to his majesty's ministers. The 
Jacobites, enraged at his conduct, and probably 
ashamed of their own, gave out that the whole was 
a trick intended to expose the w^eakness of the 
ministry, and to put an affront upon the Duke of 
Argyle. The loss to either party was not consider- 
able, as his grace's disorder now began rapidly to 
increase. He fell by degrees into a state of deep 
melancholy, and departed this life on the 3d of Sep- 
tember, 1743, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 

His grace was twice mamed — first to Mary, 
daughter of John Brown, Esq., and niece to Sir 
Charles Duncombe, lord-mayor of London, by whom 
he had no issue. Secondly to Jane, daughter of 
Thomas Warburton, of Winnington, in Cheshire, by 
whom he had four daughters. He was succeeded in 
his Scottish titles and estates by his brother Lord 
Hay, but wanting male issue his English titles be- 
came extinct. 

From the brief sketch we have given of his life, 
the reader, we apprehend, will be at no loss to ap- 
preciate the character of John, Duke of Argyle. Few 
,men have enjoyed such a large share of popularity — 
fewer still have, through a long life, threaded the 
mazes of political intrigue with the same uniform 
good fortune. The latter, however, illustrates the 
former. He who has had for life the sole patronage 
of a kingdom, must have had many a succession of 
humble servants ready to give him credit for any or 
for all perfections; and he must have exercised that 
patronage with singular infelicity, if he has not bene- 
fited many individuals who will think it a duty they 
owe to themselves, if not to extenuate his faults, to 
magnify his virtues. Such a man can never want 
popularity, especially if he has an assistant upon 
whom he can impose the drudgery and the less 
dignified duties of his place, reserving to himself 
more especially the performance of those that flatter 
public opinion, and conciliate public affection. Sudi 
a man was Argyle, and such an assistant he had in 
his brother, Lord Hay, who, supported by his in- 
fluence, had the reputation for upwards of thirty 
years of being the king of Scotland. In early life 
he acquired considerable military reputation under 
the Duke of Marlborough; and when he was paying 
court to the Tories had the temerity, on a military 
question, to set up his opinion in the House of Lords, 
in opposition to that most accomplished of all generals. 
How justly, let Sheriffmuir and the hill of Kippen- 
davie say ! Happily for his grace, there was no Lord 
George Murray with the rebels on that occasion. 
His eloquence and his patriotism have been highly 
celebrated by Thomson, but the value of poetical 
panegyric is now perfectly understood; besides, he 
shared the praises of that poet in common with Bubb 
Doddington, the Countess of Hertford, and twenty 
other names of equal insignificance. General Cado- 
gan, who accompanied him through the latter part 
of his northern campaign, seems to have made a very 
low estimate of his patriotism. He charges him 
openly with being lukewarm in the cause he de- 
fended, and of allowing his Argyleshire men to go 
before the army and plunder the country, "which," 
says he, "enrages our soldiers, who are not allowed 
to take the worth of a farthing out of even the rebels' 
houses." What was taken out of houses by either 
of them we know not; but we know that our army 
in its progress north, particularly the Dutch part of 
it, burnt for fuel ploughs, harrows, carts, cart- 
wheels, and barn-doors indiscriminately, so that many 
an honest farmer could not cultivate his fields in the 
spring for the want of these necessary implements, 



which to us proves pretty distinctly, that there was 
a very small degree of patriotism felt by either of 
them. Of learning, his grace had but an inconsider- 
able portion; still he had a tolerable share of the 
natural shrewdness of his countrymen; and though 
his speculative views were narrow, his knowledge of 
mankind seems to have been practically pretty ex- 
tensive. His disgraceful tnickling to, and traffick- 
ing with the Tories and the Jacobites, at all times 
when he was out of place, demonstrates his principles 
to have been sordid, and his character selfish. His 
views of liberty seem to have been very contracted — 
the liberty of lords and lairds to use the people as 
might suit their purposes and inclinations. In perfect 
accordance with this feeling, he was kind and affec- 
tionate in domestic life, particularly to his servants, 
with whom he seldom parted, and for whom, in old 
age, he was careful to provide. He was also an ex- 
ample to all noblemen in being attentive to the state 
of his affairs, and careful to discharge all his debts, 
particularly tradesmen's accounts, in due season. 
We cannot sum up his character more appropriately 
than in the words of Lockhart, who seems to have 
appreciated very correctly the most prominent features 
of the man, with whom he was acquainted. "He 
was not," says he, "strictly speaking, a man of 
sound understanding and judgment, for all his natural 
endowments were sullied with too much impetuosity, 
passion, and positiveness, and his sense lay rather in 
a flash of wit, than a solid conception and reflection 
— yet, nevertheless, he might well enough pass as a 
very well-accomplished gentleman." 

CAMPBELL, John, LL.D., an eminent mis- 
cellaneous writer, was bom at Edinburgh, March 8, 
1708. He was the fourth son of Robert Campbell, 

of Glenlyon, by Elizabeth Smith, daughter of 

Smith, Esq., of Windsor. By his father, Dr. Camp- 
bell was connected with the noble family of Breadal- 
bane, and other distinguished Highland chiefs; by 
his mother, he was descended from the poet Waller. 
If we are not much mistaken, this distinguished 
writer was also allied to the famous Rob Roy Mac- 
gregor, whose children, at the time when Dr. Camp- 
bell enjoyed a high literary reputation in the metro- 
polis, must have been passing the lives of outlaws 
in another part of the country, hardly yet emerged 
from barbarism. When only five years of age he 
was conveyed from Scotland, which country he never 
afterwards saw, to Windsor, where he received his 
education under the care of a maternal uncle. It 
was attempted to make him enter the profession of 
an attorney; but his thirst for knowledge rendered 
that disagreeable to him, and caused him to prefer 
the precarious life of an author by profession. It 
would be vain to enumerate the many works of Dr. 
Campbell. His first undertaking of any magnitude 
was The Military History of the Duke of Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene^ which appeared in 1736, in two 
volumes folio, and was well received. He was next 
concerned in the preparation of the Ancient Universal 
History^ which appeared in seven folios, the last 
being published in 1744. The part relating to the 
cosmogony, which is by far the most learned, was 
written by Dr. Campbiell. In 1742 appeared the 
two first volumes of his Lives of the Admirals^ and 
in 1744 the remaining two: this is the only work of 
Dr. Campbell v/hich has continued popular to the 
present time, an accident probably arising, in a great 
measure, from the nature of the subject. The ac- 
tivity of Dr. Campbell at this period is very surpris- 
ing. In the same year in which he completed his 
last-mentioned work, he published a Collection of 
Voyages and Travels^ in two volumes folio. In 1745 
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he commenced the publication of the Biographia 
Britannicay in weekly numbers. In this, as in all 
the other works of Dr. Campbell, it is found that he 
did not content himself with the ordinary duties of 
his profession as exercised at that time. While he 
wrote to supply the current necessities of the public, 
and of his own household, he also endeavoured to give 
his works an original and peculiar value. Hence it 
is found that the lives composing his Biographia 
Britannica are compiled with great care from a vast 
number of documents, and contain many striking 
speculations on literary and political subjects, cal- 
culated to obtain for the work a high and enduring 
character. The candour and benevolent feelings of 
Dr. Campbell have also produced the excellent effect 
of striking impartiality in the grand questions of re- 
ligious and political controversy. Though himself 
a member of the Church of England, he treated the 
lives of the great nonconformists, such as Baxter and 
Calamy, with such justice as to excite the admiration 
of their own party. Dr. Campbell's style is such as 
would not now perhaps be much admired; but it 
was cojisidered by his own contemporaries to be 
superior both in accuracy and in warmth of tone to 
what was generally used. He treated the article 
** Boyle" in such terms as to obtain the thanks of 
John, fifth Earl of Orrery, "in the name of all the 
Boyles, for the honour he had done to them, and to 
his own judgment, by placing the family in such a 
light as to give a spirit of emulation to those who 
were hereafter to inherit the title." A second edition 
of the Biographia^ with additions, was undertaken, 
after Dr. Campbell's death, by Dr. Kippis, but only 
carried to a fifth volume, where it stopped at the 
letter F. It is still in both editions one of the greatest 
works of reference in the language. While engaged 
in .these heavy undertakings, Dr. Campbell occa- 
sionally relaxed himself in lighter works, one of which, 
entitled Hermipptis Redivivus^ is a curious essay, 
apparently designed to explain in a serious manner 
an ancient medical whim, which assumed that life 
could be prolonged to a great extent by inlialing the 
breath of young women. It is said that some grave 
physicians were so far influenced by this mock essay, 
as to go and live for a time in female boarding- 
schools, for the purpose of putting its doctrine to the 
proof. In reality the- whole affair was a jest of Dr. 
Campbell, or rather perhaps a sportive exercise of 
his mind, being merdy an imitation of the manner 
of Bayle, with whose style of treating controversial 
subjects he appears to have been deeply impressed, 
as he professedly adopts it in the Biographia Bri- 
tannica, In 1750 Dr. Campl)ell publishea his cele- 
brated work, The Present State of Europe, which 
afterwards went through many editions, and was so 
much admired abroad, that a son of the Duke de 
Belleisle studied English in order to be able to read 
it. The vast extent of information which Dr. Camp- 
bell had acouired during his active life by conversa- 
tion, as well as by books, and the comprehensive 
powers of arrangement which his profession had 
already given him, are conspicuous in this work. 
He was afterwards employed in writing some of the 
most important articles in the Modern Universal 
History^ which extended to sixteen volumes folio, 
and was reprinted in a smaller form. His last great 
work was the ^*^ Political Survey of Britain, being a 
series of Reflections on the Situation, Lands, Inhabi- 
tants, Revenues, Colonies, and Commerce of this 
Island," which appeared in 1774, in two volumes 4to, 
having cost him tne labour of many years. Though 
its value is so far temporary, this is perhaps the work 
which does its author the highest credit. It excited 
the admiration of the world to such a degree as caused 



him to be absolutely overwhelmed with new corres- 
pondents. He tells a friend in a letter that he had 
already consumed a ream of pap)er (nearly a thousand 
sheets) in answering these fnends, and was just 
breaking upon another, which perhaps would share 
the same fate. 

Dr. Campbell had been married early in life to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Benjamin Robe, of Leomin- 
ster, in the county of Hereford, gentleman, by whom 
he had seven children. Though it does not appear 
that he had any other resources than his pen, his 
style of life was very respectable. His time was so 
exclusively devoted to reading and writing, that he 
seldom stirred abroad. His chief exercise was an 
occasional walk in his garden, or in a room of his 
house. He was naturally of a delicate frame of 
body, but strict temperance, with the regularity of 
all his habits, preserved his health against the efilects 
of both his sedentary life and original weakness, till 
his sixty-eighth year, when he died, December 28, 
1 775, in full possession of his faculties, and without 
pain. 

It would only encumber our pages to recount all 
the minor productions of Dr. Campbell. A minute 
specification of them is preserved in the second edition 
of his Biographia Britannica, where his life was 
written by Dr. Kippis. So multitudinous, however, 
were his fugitive compositions, that he once bought 
an old pamphlet, with which he was pleased on 
dipping into it, and which turned out to be one of 
his own early writings. So completely had he forgot 
everything connected with it, that he had read it half 
through before he had discovered that it was written 
by himself. On another occasion, a friend brought 
him a book in French, which professed to have been 
translated from the German, and which the owner 
recommended Dr. Campbell to try in an English 
dress. The doctor, on looking into it, discovered it 
to be a neglected work of his own, which had found 
its way into Germany, and there been published as 
an original work. Dr. Campbell, in hjs private life, 
was a gentleman and a Christian: he possessed an 
acquaintance with the most of modem languages, 
besides Hebrew, Greek, and various oriental tongues. 
His best faculty was his memory, which was sur- 
prisingly tenacious and accurate. Dr. Johnson 
spoke of him in the following terms, as recorded by 
Boswell: "I think highly of Campbell. In the first 
place, he has very good parts. In the second place, 
he has very extensive reading; not, perhaps, what is 
properly called learning, but history, politics, and, 
in short, that popular knowledge which makes a man 
very useful. In the third place, he has learned much 
by what is called the voce viva. He talks with a 
great many people." The opportunities which Dr. 
Campbell enjoyed of acquiring information, by the 
mode described by Dr. Johnson, were very great. 
He enjoyed a universal acquaintance among the 
clever men of his time, literary and otherwise, whom 
he regularly saw in conversationes on the Sunday 
evenings. The advantage which a literary man must 
enjoy by this means is very great, for conversation, 
when it becomes in the least excited, strikes out 
ideas from the minds of all present, which would 
never arise in solitary study, and often brings to a 
just equilibrium disputable points which, in the 
cogitations of a single individual, would be settled 
all on one side. Smollett, in enumerating the writers 
who had reflected lustre on the reign of George II., 
speaks of **the merit conspicuous in the works of 
Campbell, remarkable for candour, intelligence, and 
precision." It only remains to be mentioned, that 
this excellent man was honoured in 1754 with the 
degree of LL.D. by the university of Glasgow, and 
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that, for some years before his death, having be- 
friended the administration of the Earl of Bute in 
his \vritings, he was rewarded by the situation of his 
majesty's agent for the province of Georgia. 

CAMPBELL, Lieutenant-colonel John, a 
distinguished soldier, was born at Edinburgh, De- 
cember 7, 1753. He was second son of John Camp- 
bell, Esq., of Stonefield, one of the judges of the 
court of session, and Lady Grace Stuart, sister to 
John, third Earl of Bute. Lord Campbell was a judge 
of the supreme court for the long period of thirty- 
nine years, and died on the 19th of June, 180I. His 
son John received the greater part of his education 
in his native city, the high-school of which he 
attended from the year x 759 to 1 763. When eighteen 
years of age, he entered the army as ensign in the 
57th regiment of foot; and in three years afSenvards, 
was appointed to a lieutenancy in the 7th foot, or 
roynl fusileers. With this regiment he served in 
Canada, and was made prisoner there, when that 
country was overrun by the American generals 
Montgomery and Arnold. Having obtained his 
release, he was two years afterwards, namely, in 
1775, appointed to a captaincy in the 7Xst, or, as 
they were then called, Frazers Highlanders; and 
with this corps he served in America, until towards 
the close of the war with that country, having been 
in the meantime appointed major of the 74th regi- 
ment, or Argyleshire Highlanders. 

In February, 1781, Major Campbell exchanged 
into the 1 00th regiment, with which corps he em- 
barked in the expedition fitted out by the British 
government against the Cape of Good Hope, under 
the command of Commodore Johnston, and general, 
after>vards Sir William Meadows. On this occasion, 
the general orders bore that the troops on board of 
the Porpoise and Eagle transports were to receive 
their orders from Major Campoell. Circumstances, 
however, having subsequently rendered it advisable, 
in the opinion of the commodore and general, not to 
make any attempt on the Cape, but rather to pro- 
ceed to the East Indies, to aid the Britbh forces 
there, the transports proceeded to their new destina- 
tion, and arrived in Bombay in January, 1782. In 
the February following, Major Campbell was ap- 
pointed to command the flank corps of a small army 
assembled at Calicut, on the Malabar coast, under 
the command of Lieutenant-colonel Humberston. 
This army marched into the interior, for the purpose 
of attacking Palagatcherry, an important stronghold 
of Hyder Ali; but it was found too strong to be 
assailed with any chance of success by so small a 
force as that which was now brought against it; 
Colonel Humberston, therefore, found it necessary 
to retreat, without attempting anything. During 
this retreat the British forces were for some time 
pursued by the enemy, who, however, were kept so 
effectually at bay by the retiring troops, that they 
were unable to obtain any advantage over them; and 
the sole merit of this was ascribed by the command- 
ing officer to the able and soldier-like manner in 
which Major Campbell covered the retreat, in which 
service he had a horse shot under him. 

The retreating army having reached Paniana, a 
British station, the command was assumed by Colonel 
Macleod, who made immediate preparations for re- 
ceiving the enemy, who, though now left at some 
distance in the rear, were still advancing. In the 
disposition of his forces on this occasion. Colonel 
Macleod confided the command of the centre to Major 
Campbell, who had, in the interim, been appointed 
to the majority of the second battalion of the 42d 
regiment. The enemy, led by Tippoo Sultan, shortly 



afterwards appeared, and attacked the posts where 
Major Campbell and Major Shaw, who commanded 
the left, were situated ; but was repulsed with such loss, 
that he retreated with his army to a considerable 
distance, and did not again seek to renew the con- 
test. In this engagement Major Campbell was 
wounded, but remained in the field till the enemy 
was defeated. The singular intrepidity and ad- 
mirable conduct which he displayed throughout the 
whole of this affair, called forth the warmest encom- 
iums from Colonel Macleod, who, in the general 
orders which he issued on the following day, bore 
the most flattering testimony to his merits. 

The most important service in which Major Camp- 
bell was engaged was the siege of Annantpore, which 
he reduced and took from the enemy. 

In May, 1 783, he was appointed by the governor 
and select committee of Bombsiy to the provisional 
command of the army in the Bidnure country, in 
absence of Colonel Macleod, who was prisoner 
with the enemy. Soon after Major Campbell had 
assumed the command, Tippoo having got possession 
of Bidnure, meditated an attack on Mangalore, where 
Major Campbell was stationed; and with this view, 
and as a preparatory proceeding, he sent a detach- 
ment of his army, consisting of about 4000 horse and 
foot, and some field-pieces, in advance. Having 
been informed of the approach of these troops. Major 
Campbell marched from Mangalore at midnight, on 
the 6th of May, 1783, with 1400 men, with the inten- 
tion of surprising them; and in this he was eminently 
successful. He reached the enemy's camp about 
daybreak, attacked them, and instantly put them to 
the rout, capturing four brass field-pieces and 180 
draught bullocks — the latter a singularly valuable 
prize, as, from the country being in possession of the 
enemy, cattle was not to be had for the commissariat. 
This defeat of his detachment, however, instead of 
diverting Tippoo from his intended attack on Manga- 
lore, had the effect only of uiging him to hasten his 
proceedings; and on the 19th of May his vanguard 
appeared in sight of that place, which by the 23d 
was regularly invested by an army, computed at not 
less than 140,000 men, accompanied by 100 pieces 
of artillery. 

Major Campbell's defence of this important fortress 
against such a prodigious force is justly reckoned one 
of the most remarkable achievements that ever dis- 
tinguished the British arms in India. The garrison 
under his command consisted only of 1883 men, and 
of these not more than 200 or 300 were British sol- 
diers, the remainder being sepoys or native infantry; 
and they were, besides, in want of almost every 
accommodation and comfort necessary to enable 
them to endure a siege. They were short of both 
provisions and medicine; and, from the insufficient 
shelter which the fort afforded, they were exposed to 
the inclemencies of the monsoon. Notwithstanding 
all this, however, this little garrison resisted all the 
efforts of Tippoo, who commanded at the siege in 
person, till the 2d of August, two months and a 
halfi when, through the intervention of the envoy 
from the French court at Tippoo*s durbar, a cessa- 
tion of hostilities took place; but as neither side 
meant, notwithstanding this parley, to give up the 
contest, the siege was now converted into a blockade; 
and though the garrison was thus relieved from the 
danger of casualties by the hand of the enemy, it was 
not relieved from the miseries of fiimine, which had 
now reduced them to the last extremity of distress. 

Soon after the cessation of hostilities took place, 
Tippoo expressed a wish to see Major Campbell, 
whose bravery, though an enemy, he had generosity 
enough to appreciate. Major Campbell accepted 
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the invitation, and had an audience of the eastern 
potentate, who received him with much politeness, 
and paid him many flattering compliments. The 
major was accompanied by several of his officers on 
this occasion, and amongst these by two captains of 
the 42d, in their full costume — a sight with which 
Tippoo was extremely delighted. To each of the 
officers he presented a handsome shawl; and after 
they had returned to the fort, he sent Major Campbell 
an additional present of a very fine horse, which the 
famishing garrison — such was the melancholy con- 
dition to which they were reduced — ^afterwards killed 
and ate. 

By the assistance of occasional but extremely in- 
adequate supplies of necessaries, which reached them 
from time to time by sea, the intrepid defenders of 
Mangalore held out till the 24th of January, 1784, by 
which time they were reduced to the most deplorable 
condition by disease and famine, when Major Camp- 
bell determined on calling a council of war, to con- 
sider whether they should continue the defence or 
capitulate. The council decided on the latter, and 
terms were accordingly submitted to Tippoo, who 
accepted them; and on the 30th January the troops 
evacuated the fort, and embarked for Tillicherry, 
one of the British settlements on the coast of Malabar, 
after enduring, under all the disadvantageous circum- 
stances already related, a siege of eight months, and 
sustaining a loss in killed and wounded, besides other 
casualties, of no less than 749, nearly the half of the 
whole garrison. 

Though thus eventually compelled to capitulate, the 
service performed by Lieutenant-colonel Campbell 
(a rank to which he was promoted, 19th February, 
^783), by the determined and protracted resistance he 
had made, was of the last importance to the British 
interests in India, inasmuch as it concentrated and 
occupied all Tippoo's forces for eight entire months, 
at a most critical period, and prevented him from 
attempting any hostile operations in any other part 
of the empire during all that time. Of the value 
of that service the government of Bombay expressed 
itself deeply sensible; and there is no doubt that 
some especial marks of its favour and approbation 
would have followed this expression of its sentiments 
regarding the conduct of Colonel Campbell, had he 
lived to receive them; but this was not permitted to 
him. He was not destined to enjoy the fame he 
had won, or to reap its reward The fatigue he had 
undergone during the siege of Mangalore had under- 
mined his c6nstitution, and brought on an illness, 
which soon terminated fatally. 

Under this afHiction he quitted the army on the 
19th February, and proceeded to Bombay, where he 
arrived on the 13th March, past all hope of recovery; 
and on the 23d of the same month he expired, in 
the thirty-first year of his age. A monument was 
erected to his memory in the church at Bombay, by 
order of the court of directors of the East India Com< 
pany, as a testimony at once to his merits, and of their 
gratitude for the important services he had rendered 
to the British interests in India. 

CAMPBELL, Rev. John. This active mis- 
sionary and enterprising traveller, whose many 
labours procured for him a high estimation in the 
Christian world, was bom at Edinburgh in 1766. 
He was the youngest of three sons, and had the 
misfortune to lose his father when only two years old, 
and his mother four years afterwards. Being placed 
under the guardianship of Mr. Bowers, his uncle, a 
pious elder or deacon of the Relief church, John was 
educated at the high-school of Edinburgh, then 
under the rectorship of Dr. Adams; but he never in 



after-life manifested any particular acquaintanceship 
with Latin and Greek. His restless temperament 
and enterprising spirit were more inclined to action 
than study, and might have led him headlong into 
evil, had they not been kept in check by the whole- 
some resti-aints and religious education established 
in his nucleus household. On finishing his education 
at the high-school, he was apprenticed to a gold- 
smith and jeweller in Edinbui^h. Although at this 
early period he was deprived of the religious instruc- 
tions he had hitherto enjoyed, in consequence of the 
death of his uncle, the loss was in some measure 
supplied by diligent reading and anxious reflection, 
combined with the intercourse of pious acquaintances^ 
whose benevolence was awakened by his orphan 
condition. As his years and experience increased, 
he became a visitor of the sick and dying poor, to 
whom he imparted the consolations of religion; as 
well as of the ignorant and the dissolute, whom he 
was anxious to enlighten and convert. In this way 
he became a city missionary among the murky lanes 
and closes of Edinburgh, at a time when such an 
office was most needed, and, as yet, little thought of. 

Mr. Campbell had now commenced that evan- 
gelistic public life which was to know neither rest 
nor interval; and while engaged in the shop of a 
hardware merchant, an occupation to which he had 
betaken himself, he was to become a correspondent 
of the principal characters of the religious world, 
and be connected with those great public enterprises 
in which they were the chief movers. But to a life 
of such varied action, notwithstanding its heroic 
disinterestedness and important results, we can only 
devote a very brief enumeration. 

One of the earliest of these labours was the estab- 
lishment of Sabbath-schools. At a time when 
domestic religious instruction was prevalent in Scot* 
land, their introduction, instead 01 being a benefit, 
would have been a mischievous intrusion. But now 
that this patriarchal style of life was fast passing into 
a new phase, and that the present was a transition 
period, which is generally a period fraught with 
danger^ the old system of religious tuition was 
wofuUy in abeyance, while nothing as yet had been 
brought forward to supplement the deficiency. Sab- 
bath-schools, indeed, had even already been intro- 
duced into the country; but they were not only few» 
but regarded as a dangerous novelty — ^nay, a libel 
upon our covenanting and well-educated Scotland, 
whose religious character now stood so high among 
the nations of Christendom. And yet all the while 
there were thousands of children for whom no one 
cared, and who were growing up in ignorance and 
profligacy, while every year was increasing the evil. 
Scotland, as is too often the case, was contentedly 
reposing upon her past character, and therefore 
blind to the present emergency. To this educational 

Elan, so ungracious, and yet so needful, John Camp- 
ell directed his efforts. He opened a large Sabbath- 
school in the old Archers' Hall; and, finding it suc- 
ceed, he opened another in the hall of the Edinburgh 
dispensary. Encouraged by the success of this Ix^d 
experiment upon the capital, and by the Countess of 
Leven and several of our Scottish aristocracy, whose 
religious patriotism was awake to the true interests 
of their country, he now turned his attention to the 
rural districts, and opened a school at the village of 
Loanhead, a few miles distant from Edinburgh. 
Here he took his station exclusively as teacher, and 
so effectually, that he soon had 200 pupils. His 
zealous missionary labours in these and similar 
undertakings, introduced him to the Haldanes, men 
of congenial spirit, who were eager to second his 
efforts; and accordingly, in company with Captoia 
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James Haldane, the younger brother, he set off on 
a tour through the west of Scotland, partly for the 
distribution of tracts, but mainly for the establishment 
of Sabbath-schools. With this view they visited 
Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock; and although the 
trip occupied only a sine;le week, the formation of 
sixty schools was the result within three months after- 
wards. A system of religious education was thus 
prosperously commenced that was soon to overspread 
the country, and which, we trust, will continue, 
until society, still better christianized than it is at 
present, will revert to the good old plan of having 
the Sunday-school at home, with the head of the 
house as its zealous affectionate teacher. 

From Sabbath-school teaching to preaching was 
but a step, upon which Mr. Campbell next ventured; 
it was a change from growing to grown children, 
where the latter were to the full as unintelligent as 
the former, but with still greater need of the coer- 
cions of religion, while the kind of instruction which 
had been found so available with the one might be 
equally so with the other. He commenced in the 
first instance with Gilmerton, a village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh, chiefly inhabited by colliers, 
the despised Pariahs of British society; and, having 
opened a preaching station for Sabbath evening 
service, he was aided in 'his labours by students of 
divinity and lay-preachers; and especially by Rate, 
Aikman, and the Haldanes, the fathers of Scottish 
Independency. Encouraged by the success of this 
trial upon Gilmerton, Messrs. Campbell, Rate, and 
James Haldane resolved to attempt an itinerancy of 
lay-preaching over the whole of Scotland north of 
Edinburgh. It was a novel experiment, for, except 
the brief visits of Whitefield to Scotland, the prac- 
tice of preaching in the open air had been discon- 
tinued there since the happy accession of William 
and Mary to the throne. In every town and village 
to which they came, they announced their purpose 
and the place of muster, and there the crowds who 
assembled were roused anew with proclamations of 
those evangelical doctrines to which very few pulpits 
of the day were wont to give utterance. This, in- 
deed, was a sufficiently humble mode of preaching; 
but it was apostolic withal, and suited to the wants 
of the times; and one of the best fruits of this lay 
and out-of-door preaching was, that in the present 
day it is needed no longer. After he had toiled in 
the work until he broke down from sheer exhaustion, 
and resumed it as soon as his health had recovered, 
Campbell saw with satisfaction this field successfully 
occupied by the Haldanes, and those whom they had 
trained to an itinerant ministry. 

Hitherto it had been the reproach of Protest- 
antism, that it was not a missionary church. Now, 
however, the reproach was to be rolled away; and 
one of the first-fruits of this awakened sense of duty 
was the formation of the London Missionary Society, 
composed of Christians of all denominations, for a 
great united aggression upon the heathenism of the 
world. Similar institutions in connection with the 
parent branch began rapidly to be established in 
various cities; and among these, one of the first was 
in £xiinburgh, of which Mr. Campbell was a director. 
In this way, while, to use the language of one of his 
biographers, ''soldiers and sailors wrote to him for 
advice; the needy and greedy for money; the re- 
claimed outcasts for prayer and counsel; dark villages 
for itinerants; and chapel- builders for help;'Vand all 
this while undergoing the weekly cares and toils of 
a tradesman in the Bow, and those of a village lay- 
preacher at Gilmerton on the Sabbath, he had the 
complicated concerns of a new missionary society 
superadded to his manifold occupations. Zeal, 
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activity, sagacity, business-habits, prudence, per- 
suasiveness, were all in requisition for the discharge 
of so many duties: and all these qualities he brought 
so fully to the task, as to show that he was now in 
his congenial element. The condition of Africa 
employed his attention with reference to the estab- 
lishment of a mission at Sierra Leone; but the 
unhealthiness of the climate along the coast, and the 
** terrible unknown" of the interior, equally seemed 
to bid defiance to the enterprise. In this trying 
dilemma, an expedient suggested itself to his mind 
as sufficient to obviate every difficulty; it was to 
obtain from the British settlement there a number of 
native children of both sexes, and after educating 
them in Britain, to send them back as missionaries 
to their kindred and countrymen. The next step 
was to procure funds for such a costly but hopeful 
undertaking, and these were volunteered by Mr. 
Robert Haldane, who saw at once the soundness of 
the scheme. Twenty-four children were accordingly 
brought from Africa to London, and nothing re- 
mained but to forward them to Edinburgh, to be 
trained under the superintendence of those who had 
originated the plan. But here difficulties arose at 
the outset with which Mr. Campbell had nothing 
to do, and the children were educated in London. 
Still he had taught the way by which Africa was to 
he opened up, and its hitherto inaccessible regions 
evangelized; and every succeeding year has justified 
the sagacity with whidi the expwlient was devised, 
by the happy results that have already crowned it. 
It is upon native missions, perhaps, that we must 
ultimately rely for the Christianization both of India 
and Africa. 

Havihg been so successful as a home-missionary 
and lay-preacher, Mr. Campbell now thought it his 
duty to devote himself wholly to the ministerial 
work. He could accomplish this with greater 
facility, as the theological hall which the Indepen- 
dents had lately established required a shorter 
course of study than that prescribed by the regular 
colleges. This step also corresponded more fully 
with his views of church government, which ac- 
corded with Independency, He therefore repaired 
to Glasgow, and prosecuted his studies for the pur- 
pose under the Rev. Greville Ewing, who was at the 
head of the seminary. Here, also, he occasionally 
joined Mr. Haldane in his itinerary preaching tours; 
and on one occasion, in 1802, he carried his labours 
through a considerable part of England, and officiated 
during part of the summer at Kingsland Chapel, 
London. For two years after, Mr. Campbell itine- 
rated through various parts of Scotland and the 
northern counties of England, when, in 1804, he 
received a regular call from the congr^ation of 
Kingsland Chapel to become their minister. He 
complied, and entered immediately with full ardour 
upon the sacred duties of his new office. Although 
now minister of a London chapel, the situation was 
by no means one either of distinction or emolument. 
On the contrary, the congregation were so poor, and 
his salary therefore so scanty, that he was obliged to 
open a day-school in Kingsland, in addition to his 
clerical duties. He was also editor of the YouUCs 
Magazine^ a small religious periodical which he 
commenced and superintended through the first ten 
volumes. 

The remarkable activity of Mr. Campbell, and the 
enei^ with which' he entered into the operations of 
the various religious societies with which he was 
engaged, besides discharging the offices of minister, 
schoolmaster, editor, and itinerant preacher, soon 
brought him into notice in London, and suggested 
to the London Missionary Society the idea of em- 
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ploying him in an enterprise of the utmost import- 
ance. This was a tour of exploration through 
CafTraria, for the purpose of examining the state of 
the Hottentot and CafTre missions, now left helpless 
by the death of the lamented Dr. Vanderkemp. It 
was a commission fraught not only with difficulty 
but peril, but Campbell cheerfiilly undertook it. 
He was solemnly set apart for this purpose in Miles* 
Lane Chapel, the venerable Dr. Waugh presiding 
on that occasion. 

Losing no time, the minister of Kingsland Chapel 
left London on the 24th of June, 1012. Already 
he had confronted the fierce waves that girdle the 
Orkneys, and traversed its little islands to proclaim 
the gospel; but now he was to "brave the stormy 
spirit of the Cape," and explore its vast interior, 
upon a similar enand. His progress in South Africa 
ftilly justified the choice that had been made of him; 
'for while no minister or missionary could have been 
more zealous, active, and efficient in the special 
duties of his calling among the Christian stations 
which he visited, he added to these the qualifications 
of an intrepid, diligent, and enterprising traveller, 
alive to the interests of general knowledge and 
science, and sharply observant of every object in his 
way. Three thousand miles were traversed by him 
in a country as yet but little known to the British 
public, and, after an absence of nearly two years, he 
returned to England in May, 18x4. He was not 
yet done, however, with South Africa, for in little 
more than four years his services as a traveller, which 
already had been so useful, were again in requisition. 
A second journey over the same country was the 
consequence, which occupied two years and a half^ 
and he returned to London in 1821, just in time for 
the missionary May meetings, which he gratified by 
the rich fund of intelligence which he brought from 
the land of his adventurous pilgrimage. Altogether 
his published account of these two journeys not only 
threw much light upon the interior of South Africa, 
but brought into full view whole towns and tribes 
whose existence had as yet been unknown in Europe. 
It was indeed a valuable addition to that portion of 
the map which had hitherto been little more than 
a blanlc, or a few conjectural lines. In consequence 
of these services, the London Missionary Society 
were anxious that he should resume his pilgrim's 
stafi^ and make a similar exploration of the stations 
they had established in the Polynesian Islands. But 
this application he respectfully declined. After his 
second return from Africa, in consequence of the 
death of his stunt, and marriage of his niece, who 
had hitherto been his housekeepers, h^ took to him- 
self a partner of his home, and resumed his minis- 
terial duties at Kingsland Chapel. 

The rest of the Ufe of Mr. Campbell, which was 
chiefly spent in London, was marked by the saipe 
earnest diligence and usefulness which had hitherto 
characterized it. Decidedly a man of action, his 
hours, his very minutes, were all turned to good 
account, while his cheerful lively humour continued 
to animate him to the last. His piety, his vigorous 
sound sense, his fluency as a speaker, and his jokes, 
always made him a favourite upon a London religious 
platform; and as soon as his little compact figure, 
dark complexion, and cheerftil look, were presented 
to address them, the whole meeting brightened up 
with expectation, and hailed him with applauding 
welcome. Thus he continued unbent and unbroken 
until he had passed the boundary of threescore and 
ten, when he was attacked at the conmiencement of 
184P by his last illness. His end was one foil of 
peace and hope, and his only disquietude was from 
the thought, that, in spite of ul he had done, he had 



not done enough — ^that he had not done what he 
could, A few hours before he died, the missionary 
spirit that had so essentially predominated during life 
was strongest within him, and in broken accents of 
prayer he exclaimed unconsciously, "Let* it fly! 
let the gospel fly!" His death occurred on the 4th 
of April, 1840. 

CAMPBELL, The Right Hon. John, Lorxi- 
chancellor of England. The remarkable rise of this 
Scotsman, who, without the advantages of birth, 
rank, geniu^ or even polished manners and in- 
gratiating address, fought his way from the humble 
condition of an unbeniended student of Lincoln's 
Inn to the highest office which the law can bestow — 
and this, too, in the nineteenth century, when men of 
the highest talent were so abundant— contains an 
important lesson which his countrymen would do 
well to study. It shows what a resolute unconquer- 
able will, steady perseverance, and clear good sense 
can achieve, even although those higher qualities 
and advantages which are thought essential to success 
should be wanting. 

His father, the Rev. Dr. Campbell, like all of his 
name, claimed a descent from the illustrious house 
of Argyle, through a junior branch of that family; 
but this was little better than a mythic distinction, 
as he held no higher situation than that of minister 
of the county town of Cupar, Fifeshire. In 1776 he 
married a Miss Halyburton, through whom he be- 
came connected, but distantly, with several noble 
families, among which was that of Wedderbum, the 
lord-chancellor. By this lady he became the father 
of five daughters, one of whom married Dr. Thomas 
Gillespie, minister of Cults, and professor of human- 
ity in the university of St. Andrews; and two sons, 
the younger of whom, and subject of the present 
memoir, was bom at Springfield, near Cupar, on 
September 15, 1779. After the ordinary education 
at the grammar-school of Cupar, John was sent at a 
very early age to the university of St. Andrews, with 
a view of l^ing educated for the church; but after 
taking his d^eepf M.A., he resolved to adopt the 
profession of the law, and for this purpose went to 
London, and entered himself a student of Lincoln's 
Inn in November, 1800. Here he was fortunate to 
have for his gttide and instructor in the study of 
special pleading, Mr. Tidd, whom his grateful pupil 
thus commemorates : " To the unspeakable advantage 
of having been three years his pupil, I chiefly ascribe 
my success at the bar. I have great pride in re- 
cording that, when at the end of my first year, he 
discovered that it would not be quite convenient for 
me to give him a second fee of 100 guineas, he not 
only refused to take a second, but insisted on return- 
ing me the first. Of all the lawyers I have ever 
known he had the finest analytical head, and, if he 
had devoted himself to science, I am sure he would 
have earned great fame as a discoveren His dis- 
position and his manners made him imiversally be- 
loved." 

On his arrival in London Campbell naturally 
associated with his own countrymen, and those 
especially who were in like circumstances with him- 
self. There was at this time in the great metropolis 
a club of young Scottish adventurers who were sons 
of clergymen of the Church of Scotland, of which 
Serjeant Spankie and Wilkie the painter were 
members, and to this club Campbell jomed himself, 
being delighted with its associating sentiment thus 
happily expressed by Wilkie, "Bom in the manse, 
we nave all a patent of nobility." This sentiment 
Campbell delighted to quote long afterwards, when 
he occupied a place among the British peerage. To 
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be enabled, however, to study law, and afterwards 
to await the coming of practice, Was his most serious 
consideration; and to effect this, he supported him- 
self, like manv of his brethren in London, by con- 
tributing to the public prints. For this purpose 
he obtained an introduction to his countryman, the 
well-known Mr. Perry, proprietor of the Morning 
Chronicle; and on this paper he was employed as a 
reporter as well as theatrical critic, which last office 
he continued to hold until 18 10. These were curious 
occupations for a raw voung Scotsman who could 
scarcely speak intelligible English; but Campbell 
had a fund of talent within himself, which was 
adequate for such work, and a resolution that soon 
surmounted its difficulties, and made the task an 
easy and agreeable occupation. Nor was the office 
of reporter to a London newspaper without its literary 
dignity, as considerable scholarship was required for 
it, while not a few who had held the office were 
among the best writers of the day. 

Thus trained for his profession by careful study of 
the law, and the analytical practice of a literary critic, 
Campbell was called to the English bar in Michael- 
mas tenn, 1806. He travelled the Oxford circuit, 
where he soon obtained considerable practice, and 
formed an intimate acquaintance with the late Judge 
Talfourd, in consequence of their mutual sympathy 
for the drama. But London was his proper place 
of business, and it was to its practice that he looked 
for advancement in his profession. To succeed in 
this it was necessary to be in favour with the attorneys, 
and in one of his biographical sketches, he remarks 
of Pratt, that "he persevered for eight or nine years, 
but not inviting attorneys to dine with him, and 
never dancing with their daughters, his practice did 
not improve. Campbell wisely avoided this rock, 
and by more dignified methods than dancing and 
dinner-giving: between 1809 and 1816 he published 
a series of reports at Nisi Prius, extending to four 
volumes. No greater baon could have l^n con- 
ferred upon the attorneys, and especially on those 
who had personally to do with the trials; for at the 
end of each decision were the names of those attor- 
neys who had been employed in the trial— a practice 
wholly new in the history of law-reporting{. It was 
right that the man who thus honoured them should 
be &voured in return, and the leading solicitors gave 
him extensive practice, especially in shipping cases, 
and he was retained in nearly every important case 
tried before a special jury at the Guildhall sittings. 
But a higher popularity than that of the attome}'s 
attended the publication of these four volumes; they 
were received as the admirably-reported decisions of 
Lord EUensborough; and Campbell valued himself 
not without cause in having contributed to found 
that great lawyer^s reputation. 

In this way John Campbell continued his course 
from year to year, finding pleasure from that which 
to others is a toil and a weariness. But although 
his practice was constantly increasing, he had as yet 
received none of those honorary appointments that 
would have been conferred upon one still less dis- 
tinguished in his profession — and for this neglect his 
political sentiments may account. He was a Whig, 
and the patronage of government was still confin«i 
to the opposite party. In 1 82 1 he married Mary 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Sir Tames Scarlett, 
afterwards Lord Abinger — a lady who, to her other 
attractions, added that of being descended from the 
Campbells through her mother, the third daughter 
of Nlr. Peter Campbell of Kilmorey, Argyleiire. 
In 1827, when the coalition ministry came into 
power, and lawyers of talent were favoured irrespec- 
.tive of their politics, John Campbell shared in the 



new promotions, by obtaining the honour of a silk 
gown, and a seat within the bar. As the Whigs 
were now acquiring the ascendency, he resolved to 
profit in the rise of his party by obtaining a seat in 
imrliament; he accordingly became a candidate for 
Stafford, and was successful, in consequence of 
which he represented Stafford during 1830 and 1831. 
In November, 1832, Campbell was appointed soli- 
citor-general, and in the following month was a 
member of the first reformed parliament, being re- 
turned for Dudley. "Plain John Campbell" was 
now Sir John, with the prospect of becoming some- 
thing higher still; and in February, 1834, the way to 
this rise was opened by hi9 appointment to the office 
of attorney-general; and although he was rejected in 
the re-election for Dudley, he was soon after repre- 
sentative in parliament for Edinbui^h, in consequence 
of the retirement of Francis Jeffrey on being ap- 
pointed a lord of session. 

As attorney-general, Sir John Campbell conferred 
important and lasting services upon the country, by 
inaugurating a series of legal reforms, which has been 
continued from year to year. Among these services 
was the introduction of the act called "Lord Camp- 
bell's Act," for the amendment of the law of libel as 
it affects newspapers, by which the proprietor is 
permitted to pay a small sum into court, and to 
escape further damages by proving both that the 
libel had appeared without malice, and that it was 
followed by the insertion of an apology. Another 
beneficial measure of Sir John was the introduction 
of a bill to limit the powers of arrest, by which the 
judge was required to be satisfied on oath before the 
order was issued, and the defendant permitted, when 
arrested, to dispute the plaintifTs affidavit, and thereby 
obtain liberation. While thus employed as a legis- 
lator, Sir John's career as a barrister continued to 
acquire additional lustre, and his speeches upon the 
important trials in which he was engaged were 
reckoned master-pieces of that dilicfence, accuracy, 
and clearness of statement in which he excelled, and 
which had generally been found more available than 
the highest style of forensic eloquence. The chief 
of these occasions was in his defence of Lord Mel- 
bourne, in the action for damages raised by Mr. 
Norton, in a chai^ge so damaging, that had it been 
established against the premier, it was thought that 
the stability of the Melbourne cabinet would have 
been seriously affected by the issue. Sir John so 
effectually rebutted the chai^ge, and proved the inno- 
cence of the calumniated lady, that a unanimous 
acquittal was the result; and when Sir John, after 
the trial, entered the House of Commons near mid- 
night, he was greeted by the cheers of the members 
present. 

Notwithstanding his appointment to the high 
office of attorney-general, Sir John Campbell's merits 
had scarcely beien adequately rewarded, and several 
law-officers were promoted over his head whose 
services were not equal to his own. Aware, indeed, 
of his worth, and that he might not be safely 
n^lected, the Melbourne cabinet endeavoured to 

Eropitiate him by raising his lady to the peerage in 
er own right, under the title of Baroness Stratheden. 
Finding that this was not enough, they projected a 
bill "for facilitating the administration of justice in 
equity," under which he also would have been 
raised to the peerage. But the Melbourne ministry 
was already ^ling, and the opposition was un- 
willing to admit a bill that would have armed their 
opponents with fresh influence, through the power 
of creating new appointments. Thus matters con- 
tinued from 1836 to 1841, when an opening appeared 
for Sir John Campbell's promotion, in consequence 
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of the retirement of Lord Plunkett from the office of 
chancellor of Ireland. Sir John was raised to the 
chancellorship, and also to the peerage towards the 
end of June, and went to Ireland as the head of the 
legal profession in that country. But there he did 
not stay one short month, or sit in court more than 
a day or two, and in the September following he 
resigned with the Melbourne ministry. "He re- 
tained," says his biographer in the TimeSy **the title 
and a pension of ;^4000 a year; but he declined the 
pecuniary reward, and lived for the next five years 
without office, profession, salary, or pension." 

Lord Campbell was now in the miserable plight of 
a restless, active, laborious man, having nothing to 
do; and a leading part in a parliamentary debate, or 
a forensic duel with Lord Brougham, were the only 
safety-valves by which his superauous energies could 
be let off. In this condition his mind turned to the 
happy days of his youth, when literary occupation 
was enough for his enjoyment, and he resolved to 
resume his pen, and console himself in its exercise 
until fresh i>aths for his activity should open up. 
His early aspirations after literary fame had never 
been extinguished, and now was the time to indulge 
them to the full. He cast {ibout for a subject, and 
none appeared to him so fit, or so tempting, as 
Lives of the Chancellors, It was one best suited 
to his studies and professional knowledge — and it 
has been surmised that, in his choice of such a sub- 
ject, he had himself an eye to the chancellorship, 
when his party should be recalled to office. The 
first series of the Lives of the Chancellors was pub- 
lished early in 1846. The work immediately became 
popular, and the public pleasure enjoyed in its 
perusal was enchanced by the wonder, that a lawyer 
so steeped in his profession could have produced 
such learned, vigorous, life-like sketches. They did 
not know that his early studies had all but intro- 
duced hijn into the office of a churchman, and that 
the career of a student at a Scottish university is 
peculiarly adapted for the study of biography. Per- 
haps they were equally unaware of the practice he 
had acquired as a journalist, when his slashing 
literary and political articles, and critiques on plays 
and actors, had enlightened and amused the early 
days of their fathers. This work Lord Campbell 
followed by Lives of the Chief -justicesy written in the 
same strain. Of these two biographical works, it 
would be too much to say that they are grave, 
elaborated, and elegant productions. Notwith- 
standing the liveliness of their stvle, they are care- 
lessly and incorrectly written, and where effect was 
to be produced he has yielded too much to the 
gossip or the scandal of the period. But these 
disqualifications of the Lives are far more than coun- 
terpoised by their merits; and the following observa- 
tions of the Times are as just as they are laudatory: 
"With all its defects, however, moral and critical, 
the portraiture in these volumes is sharp and life- 
like; there is very little of what he called * flummery* 
in his observations; every page is full of interesting 
matter, displaying immense stores of information at 
once various and minute, while he deserves credit 
for the impartiality with which on the whole he has 
appreciated the characters and acts of politicians 
dinering from him in opinion. The subject was 
most happily chosen, and the work has been exe- 
cuted with an ability which precludes any future 
biographer from lightly attempting the same theme." 

In 1846, when Lord John Russell's cabinet was 
formed, it was expected that Lord Campbell would 
have obtained the great seal; but instead of this, he 
was offered nothing higher than the chancellorship 
of the duchy of Lancaster. At this he demurred, but 
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finally closed with the offer, when the preimer bad 
said to him, "Remember, the office has been held 
by Sir Thomas More and by Bunning." Althoog^h 
he had thus a seat in the cabinet, his literary occupa- 
tions went on without interruption, so that while he 
held the chancellorship of the duchy, he published 
several volumes of his biographical series. At 
length he was recalled from his studies to the work 
of active life in 1850, when Lord Denman having 
resigned the chief-justiceship of the Queen's Bench, 
LoiS Campbell was appointed in his room. It was 
no light task to be the successor of Lord Denman, 
who, besides being an able and skilful lawyer, and 
eloquent orator, possessed a noble and commanding 
presence, which compelled respect, while Lord 
Campbell was neither dignified in appearance nor 
eloquent of speech, and laboured under the addi- 
tional disadvantage that his judicial faculty had 
scarcely as yet been called into action. The contrast, 
indeed, was so striking, that Lord John Campbell's 
appointment excited great wonderment and con-, 
siderable dissatisfaction. But even these obstacles 
he could surmount through that energv which had 
never failed him, so that he first equalled, and finally 
surpassed, the distinction of his illustrious predecessor. 
Having held the important office of lord chief-justice 
during nine years with a reputation that was growing 
every year. Lord Campbell attained his highest and 
last promotion in 1859, when, in consequence of 
Lord Palmerston's accession to power, he was 
selected to fill the office of lord-chancellor, while 
the appointment gave general satisfaction. In this 
manner, and step by step, the son of an obscure 
Scottish clergynian — without patronage, without 
family influence, without personal advantages, and 
even without pecuniary means to smooth the diffi- 
culties of the commencement — fought his way onward 
and upward from the condition of a lawyer's clerk 
dependent upon literary labour for his subsistence, 
to the highest office which a lawyer or a subject can 
attain. How ably and uprightly during the eleven 
last years of his life he discharged his duties as lord- 
chancellor the present generation has felt, and future 
yeare will commemorate. 

The death of John Lord Campbell was not only 
sudden but startling. Living in an age distinguished 
by the number of its political octogenarians, his 
vigorous frame and healthy constitution, although* 
he had reached the age of fourscore, seemed to hold 
out the promise of several years longer, closed by a 
gentle and gradual decay. On the day preceding 
his death he was engaged in his ordinary pursuits; 
in the afternoon he attended a meeting of the cabinet 
council at Downing Street; and in the evening he 
entertained a party of eighteen at dinner, where his 
conversation was of its usual lively character, without 
any symptom of illness. At one o'clock he bade his 
daughters good night in the drawing-room, and re- 
tired to rest; but in the morning at eight o'clock 
when the butler entered his lord3iip*s bedroom, he 
found him seated insensible upon a chair, with his 
head thrown back, and blood oozing from his mouth. 
It was found that the rupture of a blood-vessel near 
the region of the heart nad caused his death, which 
must have been instantaneous. Thus silently John 
Lord Campbell passed away on Sunday morning, 
the 23d of June, i86i. By Baroness Stratheden, 
who died about a year previously, the deceased left 
issue, three sons and four daughters. His remains 
were interred within the ruins of Jedburgh Abbey, 
near which he had purchased an estate. 

CAMPBELL, Thomas. This poet, so justly and 
poetically called the "Bard of Hope," was born at 
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Glasgow on the 27th of July, 1777. Like many of 
his name, he could trace his descent through an 
illustrious ancestry; but to these genealogies he was 
indifferent, being contented to be known as the son 
of Alexander Campbell, merchant, Glasgow, and one 
of a family of eleven children. The poet was espe- 
cially fortunate in the intellectiud character of his 
parentage, his father being the intimate friend of 
Reid, author of the Inquiry into the Human Mindy 
while bis mother was distinguished by her love of 
general literature, combined with sound understand- 
ing and a reined taste. Dull, indeed, would that 
mind naturally be, that could be nursed up under 
such guardianship to nothing better than mediocrity. 
£ven at the early age of ten, Thomas Campbell had 
irrevocably become a poet, and such of his produc- 
tions, composed at that season, as have been pre- 
served, exhibit the delicate appreciation of the grace- 
ful flow and music of language for which his poetry 
Mras afterwards so highly distinguished. He entered 
the college of Glasgow in 1 791, already a ripe scholar 
in Latin and Greek — ^an unwonted circumstance 
among the young students of our northern univer- 
sities; and Uiere he had the high privilege of study- 
ing under Richardson, the telented and elegant 
professor of humanity, and Young, one of the most 
enthusiastic Grecians and accomplished scholars of 
tlie day. The example of the latter was not lost 
upon the congenial mind of his pupil; and the poetical 
translations which Thomas Campbell produced at 
this period, as class exercises, from the Medea of 
Euripides, as well as other Greek poets, showed not 
only his mastery of the language in which they wrote, 
but the power he already possessed over his own. 
Some who are alive can still remember the pleasure 
with which Professor Young, in his college prelec- 
tions, was wont to advert to these translations, and 
the pupil by whom they had been produced. Even 
in original poetry, also, Campbell was at this period 
distinguished above all his class-fellows, so that, in 
'793» ^,is Poem on Description obtained the prize in 
the logic class, although it was composed four years 
previous, and when he had not passed the age of 
twelve. Besides being distinguished as a poet and 
scholar at college, he was also well known as a wit 
and satirist, and his lampoons were as much dreaded 
as his Ivrics were admired; while his mots were so 
plentiful, that the usual morning question of the 
students was, ^' What has Tom Campbell been say- 
ing?" Being of a slim delicate figure, and fond of a 
place near the class-room fire before the professor 
nad entered, but finding it generally surrounded by 
a phalanx of Irish students, through which he could 
not^ break, he used often to disperse it, by causing 
their attention to be directed to some' new roguish 
eflfiision he had written on the wall, which was cer- 
tain to send them all scampering to the place of in- 
scription. On one of these occasions, hearing that 
be had just written a libel against their country, 
they rushed away from the blazing grate in fervent 
wrath to the pencilled spot on the wall, and read, 
not in rage, but with roars of good-humoured 
laughter: — 

" V08, Hibemif collocatis 
Summum bonum in ^potatoes!" 

The great choice of life, whether as to occupation 
or principles, is often determined by some incident 
so minute as to escape notice. And such was the 
case with Thomas Campbell. In common with 
most youthful minds, before their classical impres- 
sions have come in contact with the stem realities of 
eveiy-day life, his whole heart was with Greece and 
Rome, with Brutus and Cassius, with liberty and the 



enemies of oppression. With him, as with others, 
all this might have faded away like a dream of boy- 
hood, but for an event that indelibly stamped these 
feelings upon his mmd, and made them become the 
regulating principles of his after-life. It was now 
the season when the example of the French revolu- 
tion was at its height, so that even the grave and 
solid intellect of Scotland became giddy for a moment 
in the whirl; and the trials of Muir, Palmer, Gerald, 
and others, showed how narrowly our country had 
escaped the establishment of a convention modelled 
upon that of France. While these trials were going 
on, the young poet felt an impatient longing to visit 
Edinburgh, and witness the proceedings; to which 
his affectionate mother assented. He was to travel 
to the metropolis and return on foot, a journey of 
eighty-four miles; and to defray the expenses of such 
a pilgrimage, he thought himself richly furnished by 
the sum of 5^., which she gave him for the purpose. 
He reached Edinburgh with a light foot and buovant 
heart, and repaired to the parliament-house, where 
the trial of Gerald was going on; and it was easy for 
an imagination such as his to convert the eloquent 
and impassioned culprit at the bar \xM a patriot of 
the old heroic ages, pleading less for his own life 
than the liberties of nis country. ** Gentlemen of 
the jury," said Gerald, at the close of his appeal, 
'*now that I have to take leave of you for ever, let 
me remind yOu that mercy is no small part of the duty 
of jurymen; that the man who shuts his heart on the 
claims of the unfortunate, on him the gates of mercy 
will be shut, and for him the Saviour of the world 
shall have died in vain." Campbell was deeply 
impressed by these thrilling words, and the universal 
unbreathing silence of the multitude that listened; 
and his emotion at last found vent in the exclama- 
tion, " B^ heavens, sir, that is a great man!" ** Ay, 
sir," replied the man beside him, apparently a decent 
tradesman, to whom the remark was addressed, '*he 
is not only a great man himself, but he makes every 
other man great who listens to him." Campbell 
returned to Glasgow, a sadder at least, if not a wiser 
man, and, to the astonishment of his companions, 
his jokes and flashes of merriment were now laid 
aside. He had imbibed those impressions in behalf 
of freedom, and that hatred of oppression, which 
burst forth so indignantly in the Pleasures of Hope — 
that ran like an electric gleam through the whole 
extent of his subsequent productions — and that 
finally, at his opened grave, called forth the tears 
of unhappy Poland, represented by the weeping 
group ol her children who stood over it. He was 
now, and ever after, to be the poet of liberty. 

When Campbell reached the age of twenty, he 
had completed five sessions at the university of 
Glasgow, during the greater part of which he had 
been obliged, through the mercantile losses of his 
father, to contribute to his own support by giving 
lessons in Latin and Greek as a private tutor. Long 
before this period he had endeavoured to make 
choice of a profession, but had been unable to settle 
upon any; law, medicine, merchandise, the church, 
had successively presented themselves, and been 
each in turn abandoned. Already, however, the 
idea of literature as a profession had occurred to 
him; and he was now in Edinburgh negotiating with 
the publishers of the day, and supporting him^f^ in 
the meantime, by the drudgery of private tuition, 
until some path could be struck out by his own 
talents, or some offer made to him by an Edinbuigh 
bookseller. But even now, also, he was employed 
upon the Pleasures of Hope, and forming those 
beautiful episodes of the work which became all 
the brighter and more attractive in consequence of 
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the darkness that beset him. Such, at this period, 
was the condition of the young aspirant for literary 
and poetical fame. If to this the following sketch 
of him, by a lady, be added, the picture will be 
complete: — "Mr Campbell's appearance bespoke 
instant favour; his countenance was beautiful, and 
as the expression of his face varied with his various 
feelings, it became quite a study for a painter to 
catch the fleeting graces as they rapidly succeeded 
each other. The pensive air which hung so grace- 
fully over his youthful features gave a melancholy 
interest to his manner, which was extremely touch- 
ing. But when he indulged in any lively ^lies of 
humour, he was exceedingly amusing; every now 
and then, however, he seemed to check himself, as 
if the effort to be gay was too much for his sadder 
thoughts, which evidently prevailed. " * * And now, " 
he says of himself, "I lived in the Scottish metropolis 
by instructing pupils in Greek and Latin. In this 
vocation I made a comfortable livelihood as long 
as I was industrious. But the Pleasures of Hope 
came over me. I took long walks about Arthurs 
Seat, conning over my own (as I thought them) 
magnificent lines; and as my Pleasures of Hope got 
on, my pupils fell off." At last the work was 
finished and published, and the celebrity which it 
reached was sufficient to compensate the author for 
all his past anxieties. In fact, it took the public 
mind by storm; and while commendation in all its 
forms was exhausted in lauding it, the universal 
wonder was, that such a poem should have been 
produced by a youth not more than twenty-one years 
old. Several of the most distinguished of the Edin- 
burgh literati had already been prepared to estimate 
its merits from quotations which they had heard 
from the manuscript. But with those who were not 
thus forewarned, the first sight of the work was irre- 
sistible. Among these was the learned and accom- 
plished Dr. Gregory, who, in stepping into the shop 
of Mr. Mundell, tne publisher, saw the volume, 
fresh from the press, lying on the counter. "Ah! 
what have we here?" he said, taking it up; "the 
Pleasures of Hope^ He looked between the uncut 
leaves, and was so struck with the beauty of a single 
passage that he could not desist until he had read 
half the work. * * This is poetry, ** he enthusiastically 
exclaimed; and added, "Where is the author to be 
found? I will call upon him immediately." The 
promise of the professor was quickly fulfilled, and 
from that period he became -one of Campbell's 
warmest friends and admirers. 

Having thus established for himself a high reputa- 
tion by his first attempt, and being still in the open- 
ing of life, Thomas Campbell was impatient to see 
the world, and resolved, for this purpose, to take a 
trip into some foreign country. 'The proceeds of 
his work had furnished him with the means, and 
therefore he had only to select the route of his pil- 
grimage. His choice settled upon Germany, al- 
ready become famous in Scotlsmd by its rising litera- 
ture, and the works of Wieland, Schiller, and 
Goethe. He crossed over to Hamburg, where his 
fame had already preceded him, so that he received 
an enthusiastic welcome from the British residents 
of that mercantile city. He soon found, however, 
that he had stumbled unexpectedly upon the out- 
posts of a great and momentous war, so that he was 
obliged to direct his course according to its move- 
ments. But such was the rapidity of the French 
armies, that even an unencumbered traveller could 
scarcely avoid them; and on his arrivmg at Ratisbon, 
war was raging round its suburbs, and, finally, the 
French within its gates. Thus Campbell found 
himself in a situation that &lls to the lot of few 



poets; he was likely to be the witness, as well as the 
eulogist and recorder, of great military achievements. 
From the ramparts close to the Scotch monastery, 
he witnessed the conflict that gave to the French 
the possession of Ratisbon, and thus describes the 
spectacle in a letter to his brother: "Never shall 
time efface from my memory the recollection of that 
hour of astonishment and expended breath, when I 
stood, with the good monks of St. James, to over- 
look a charge of Klenau's cavalry upon the French 
under Grenier. We saw the fire given and returned, 
and heard distinctly the sound of the French /oj--^- 
ckarge collecting the lines to attack in close column. 
After three hours, awaiting the issue of a severe 
action, a park of artillery was opened just beneath 
the walls of the monastery, and several drivers that 
were stationed there to convey the wounded in spring- 
waggons were killed in our sight." In a subsequent 
account of the event, he ad£: — "This formed the 
most important epoch in my life, in point of impres- 
sions; but those impressions at seeing numbers of 
men strewn dead on the field, or, what was worse, 
seeing them in the act of dying, are so horrible to 
my memory that I study to bani^ them. At times, 
when I have been fevered and ill, I have awoke from 
nightmare dreams about these dreadful images." 

Amidst these fluctuations produced by the ws^, 
the poet's rambles were brief and irregular. He re- 
turned to Hamburg, visiting Leipsic and a few other 
towns in his course northward, and finally settled 
for the winter at Altona. During his residence near 
the historic and picturesque bamcs of the Danube, 
he had composed, or revised for the press, fourteen 
poetical productions, of which, however, only four 
,were ultimately published. His well-known deli- 
cacy, not to say fastidiousness of taste, will suffi- 
ciently account for this reticence, Altona was soon 
no safe residence, on account of Denmark's secret 
alliance with France; and the appearance of the 
British fleet off the Sound gave sudden warning to 
our traveller to provide for iSs safety. He therefore 
embarked in a small trading vessel bound for Leith; 
but in consequence of a chase from a Danish priva- 
teer, Campbell was landed at Yarmouth, to which 
the vessel fled for shelter. A trip to London natu- 
rally followed; and for the first time he visited the 
mighty metropolis, little guessing, as he paced along 
its apparently interminable streets, that he should 
afterwards see this vastness doubled. After a short 
stay in the capital, where his Pleasures of Hope was 
a passport to the best of London society, he directed 
his course homeward. Even yet the inconveniences 
of his visit to the seat of war had not ended. "Re- 
turning to Edinburgh by sea," he writes in his me- 
moranda of i8oi, "a lady, passenger by the same 
ship, who had read my poems, but was peisonally 
unacquainted with me, told me, to my utter astonish- 
ment, that I had been arrested in London for high 
treason, was confined to the Tower, and expected 
to be executed! I was equally unconscious of hav- 
ing either deserved or incurred such a sentence." 
He found, however, on reaching Edinburgh, that 
this ridiculous report was no matter to be laughed 
at, for it was already buzzed through the streets of 
the northern capital, and had reached the ears of 
his anxious mother, who now resided in the city. 
It was a wild period of rumour and suspicion; and 
he found that the fact of his having messed with the 
French officers at Ratisbon during the armistjce, 
been introduced to the gallant Moreau, and sailed 
as fellow-passenger with an Irishman of the name 
of Donovan, had been amplified into a plot con- 
certed between himself, Moreau, and the Irish at 
Hamburg, to land a French army in Ireland. He 
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waited upon Mr. Clerk, the sherifT of Edinburgh, to 
refute this report, and testify his loyalty at head- 
quarters; but here he found, to his astonishment, 
that the sheriff believed in his guilt, and that a war- 
rant was issued for his apprehension. This was in- 
tolerable, and Campbell could not help exclaiming, 
**Do I live to hear a sensible man like you talking 
about a boy like me conspiring against the British 
empire ?** He offered himself for a strict examina- 
tion previous to being sent to prison, and the inquisi- 
tion was held amidst an array of clerks ready to 
note down his answers. A box of letters and papers 
which he had left at Yarmouth to be forwarded to 
Edmburgh, but which had been seized at Leith, was 
at the same time brought forward, opened, and care- 
fully examined. But the contents soon put all sus- 
picion to the rout : nothing in the whole collection 
could be found more treasonable than Ye Mariners 
of Englandy which was already prepared for the 
press, with a few others of its afterwards distin- 
guished brethren. '*This comes of trusting a Ham- 
burg spy.*'' cried the discomfited sheriff; for it seems 
that a rogue in Hambuig had been manufacturing 
for the credulity of his employers on this side of the 
water such treason as he could not find ready-made, 
and had treasured up Campbell's movements there 
as a fit groundwork for his ingenuity. The whole 
inquest ended in a hearty laugh and a bottle of 
wine. 

On returning to Edinburgh, Campbell found that 
instant action was necessary. His &ther had died 
during his absence in Germany; his widowed mother, 
now old and frail, was in necessitous circumstances; 
and his three sisters were all invalids under the 
maternal roofl It was also such a period of scarcity 
and mercantile depression over the whole island, 
that the prices of the common necessaries of life 
were nearly doubled, so that famine-riots, popularly 
called meal-mobs, became the order of the day 
among the lower classes. Urged by present emer- 
gencies, he betook himself, in the first instance, to 
the precarious resources of miscellaneous authorship, 
until something more permanent could be adopted. 
This latter opportunity seemed to occur from an in- 
vitation he received from Lord Minto to visit him 
in London; and on Campbell's repairing thither, in 
1802, he was employed by his lordship as private 
secretary, and aiterwards as travelling companion 
to Scotland. During this temporary absence from 
Edinburgh he had composed Lochiets Warning and 
the BatUe of Hohenlinden. This, in the estimation 
of modem authorship, will appear to be very slow 
progress; but even in the most depressed period of 
nis circumstances, his aim was to write for immor- 
tality, so that every expression was carefully con- 
sidered, and every line touched and retouched, be- 
fore it could satisfy that most severe of all critics — 
himself. Even that striking line — 
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Coming events cast their shadows before,' 



had cost him a whole week of study and anxiety. 
But who will say that the price of such a stanza was 
too high. Writing of the poet to a friend at this 
time, Telford, the celebrated engineer, asks, "Have 
you seen his Lochiel? He will surpass everything 
ancient or modem — your Pindars, your Drydens, 
and your Grays." A similar feeling, but in a more 
poetical fashion, was expressed of its merits by Mrs. 
Dugald Stewart, ^life of the distinguished philoso- 
pher. When the poet read it to her in manuscript, 
she listened in deep silence, and when it was finished, 
she gravely rose, laid her hand upon his head, and 
said, **This will bear another wreath of laurel yet," 
after which she retired to her seat without uttering 



another word. "This," said Campbell, "made a 
stronger impression upon my mind than if she had 
spoken in a strain of the loftiest panegyric. It was 
one of the principal incidents in my life that gave me 
confidence in my own powers." 

After having laboured for some time in fugitive 
articles for the newspapers, and the compilation of 
history for the booksellers of Edinburgh, by wluch 
he managed to secure a respectable temporary liveli- 
hood, Campbell once more reimired to London. A 
poet by choice, he was now a prose author from 
necessitv, and the British metropolis he knew to 
be the best mart in which his literary commodities 
could find a ready sale. Here, then, he was em- 
ployed fagging, as he informs us, for ten hours a-day, 
and purloining the opportunity for calls and recrea- 
tion from the hours of sleep. At this time, also, 
he published the seventh edition of the Pleasures of 
Hd^f and several of his smaller pieces, in a quarto 
volume, which brought him such a profitable return 
as to relieve him from all his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, as well as his anxieties about the future. 
This happy deliverance he forthwith proceeded to 
signalize m a fitting manner, by selecting for himself 
a permanent home, and a partner to gladden it. He 
married one who had been the object of his youth- 
ful admiration nine years before, and had latterly 
become the object of his more matured affections. 
This was Matilda Sinclair, daughter of his mother's 
cousin, a gentleman who had formerly been a wealthy 
merchant and provost in Greenock, and was now a 
trader in London. The pmdent father demurred at 
the thought of bestowing nis daughter upon one who, 
kinsman though he was, and now of hign reputation, 
was still nothingnnore than a poet. It was indeed 
a perilous venture; but the ardour of the young 
couple overpowered the old man's scruples, and 
wrung from him a reluctant assent. They were 
married on the loth September, 1803. It was a 
poetical union, for Campbell's whole fortune at this 
time amounted to the sum of £$^'9 but he had fifty 
thousand pleasures of hope in perspective, and was 
therefore rich in his own imagination. At length 
he became a father; and here we cannot refrain from 
quoting his own account of feelings so common to 
every father at the arrival of his first-bom, but which 
Campbell, in a letter announcing the event, has de- 
scribed with such beauty and tenderness: — "Our first 
interview was when he lay in his little crib, in the 
midst of white muslin and dainty lace, prepared by 
Matilda's hands long before the stranger's arrival. 
I verily believe, in spite of my partiality, that lovelier 
babe was never smiled upon by the light of heaven. 
He was breathing sweedy in his first sleep. I durst 
not waken him, but ventured to give him one kiss. 
He gave a faint murmur, and opened his little azure 
lights. . . . Oh, that I were sure he would 
live to the days when I could take him on my knee, 
and feel the strong plumpness of childhood waxing 
into vigorous youth ! My poor boy 1 shall I have 
the ecstasy of teaching him thoughts, and knowledge, 
and reciprocity of love to me? It is bold to venture 
into futurity so far. At present, his lovely little face 
is a comfort to me; his lips breathe that fragrance 
which it is one of the loveliest kindnesses of nature 
that she has given to inflEints — a sweetness of smell 
more delightral than all the treasures of Arabia. 
What adorable beauties of God and nature's bounty 
we live in without knowing 1 How few have ever 
seemed to think an infant beautiful! But to me 
there seems to be a beauty in the earliest dawn of 
Infancy, which is not inferior to the attractions of 
childhood — especially when they sleep. Their looks 
excite a more tender train of emotions. It is like 
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the tremulous anxiety we feel for a candle new 
lighted, which we dread going out." Such was an 
event, which, though an important era in the life of 
every man, is especially so in that of a poet; and 
such is the description, which none but a poet, and 
that of the highest order, could have so embodied. 
To our thinking, the above quotation may take its 
place in the highest rank of Campbell's poetical pro* 
ductions. 

A happiness like this was not to be enjoyed with- 
out a due mixture of life's cares and anxieties; and at 
this period the income of the poet for the support of 
such a home and family consisted of the proceeds of 
his daily literary toil, which was so severe as seriously 
to injure his health. He had not, indeed, that slap- 
dash facility of writing which characterizes most of 
those who follow literature as a profession; nor could 
he, when the hours of study were ended, abandon 
the subject of his thoughts as lightly as the man of 
business can leave his shop or counting-house, when 
he shuts it up for the evening, and repairs to the en- 
joyments of his fireside. Instead of this, the fastidi- 
ous taste that abode with him through life, made 
him slow in the selection of ideas, as well as 
scrupulous in their expression; and thus, when the 
price of his labour was to be estimated by bulk, his 
toil was scarcely half paid. One of his resources at 
this time, in addition to periodical literature, was an 
engagement in the Siar newspaper, which produced 
him four guineas a- week. At this time, also, he was 
willing to endurje expatriation for the advantages of 
a permanent living; so that, when a regency in the 
university of Wilna had become vacant, he sent his 
name to the Russian minister as a candidate. But 
here his sentiments in favour of liberty, and his 
sympathy for Poland, which he had expressed in the 
Pleasures of Hope^ intervened to damp the ardour 
of his application, which might otherwise have been 
successful. After having established himself in 
authorship as a profession, he removed from London 
to Sydenham, where he resided for the next seven- 
teen years; and it was here, during the first summer 
after his removal, that, amidst many articles written 
for the Philosophical Magazine and the Star^ upon 
every uncongenial subject, agriculture not excepted, 
he published "Lord Ullin's Daughter,"the "Soldier's 
Dream," the "Turkish Lady," and the "Battle of the 
Baltic." But for one so delicately organized both in 
mind and body as Campbell, the daily hard work 
which he had to encounter was so exhausting that 
his health gave way; and in his letters at this period, 
we find him labouring under fits of gloomy despond- 
encv, alternated by attacks of sickness. To add also 
to his cares, the sole support of his aged mother, 
and partially of his sisters, was still devolved upon 
him, so that he had to maintain two household estab- 
lishments, the one at Sydenham, and the other at 
Edinburgh. But just when it seemed inevitable that 
he must break down under the double pressure, re- 
lief was at hand. Some unknown but highly influen- 
tial friend had interposed with royalty itself in his 
behalf and the result was 'a pension of £2100 per 
annum conferred by his majesty upon the Bard of 
Hope. His application of this munificent boon was 
truly honourable to the poet's heart and memory; for, 
after reserving only a portion to himself he allotted 
the remainder to the support of his mother and 
sisters. 

Four years went onward at Sydenham under these 
improved circumstances, but still the necessity for 
continued exertion was little abated; for the pension, 
comfortable as it looked in the abstract, underwent 
such mutilation, through fees of office and taxation, 
that it reached him in the shape of £\i^ while oat 



of this he paid an annuity of j^yo to his mother. 
The comfort to be derived firom it depended more 
upon its permanency, than its specific bulk. He 
therefore continued his toil, amidst alternate fits of 
lassitude and sickness. His contributions to the 
Stary which consisted chiefly of translations from 
foreign journals, occupied him four hours a-day, and 
the remainder of his time was filled up by a History 
of the Reign of George III.^ in three volumes, for 
which he had contracted with an Edinbuigh publisher 
before he left Scotland; and with his Specimens of 
the British Poets^ a compilation in which the selec- 
tion of materials for extracts, as well as the composi- 
tion of biographical notices, cost him abundance of 
labour and anxiety. All this, however, was for 
mere daily subsistence, not future fame; and even to 
keep up the reputation which his first work had pro- 
cured him, it was necessary to follow it with one of 
at least equal excellence. To this necessity he was 
far from being insensible; and therefore, amidst his 
seasons of intermission, he had devoted himself v it 1 
all the ardour of a first and undiminished love to the 
production of Gertrude of Wyoming^ which at length 
was published in London in 1809. It was much 
that it should have fully sustained the &me that had 
been acquired by the Pleasures of Hope; but it did 
more — ^it evinced equal poetical power, with a more 
matured judgment and better taste. Jeffrey, that 
prince of critics, who had seen the work while pass- 
ing through the press, thus characterized its excel- 
lencies: — "There is great beauty, and great tender- 
ness and fancy in the work, and I am sure it will be 
very popular. The latter part is exquisitely pa- 
thetic, and the whole touched with those soft and 
skyish tints of purity and truth, which fall like en- 
chantment on all minds than can make anything of 
such matters. Many of your descriptions come 
nearer the tone of The Castle of Indolence than any 
succeeding poetry, and the pathos is much more 
graceful and delicate." After this commendation, 
which has been fully borne out by the admiration of 
the public for nearly sixty years, the talented critic 
introduces the emphatic "but," and proceeds to 
specify the faults which he found in Gertrude of Wyom- 
ing; and these, also, were such as the world has 
continued to detect. It consisted too much of finished 
episodes rather than a continuous poem. The lan- 
guage was still over-laboured, as if he had "hammered 
the metal in some places till it had lost all its duc- 
tility." These were faults, or blemishes, so insepar- 
able from the mind of Campbell that they were part 
and parcel of his intellectual existence, and he could 
only have abandoned them by relinquishing his indi- 
vidual identity. After this affectionate chastisement, 
Jeffrey adds, "Believe me, my dear C, the world 
will never know how truly you are a great and 
original poet, till you venture to cast before it some 
of the rough pearls of your fancy. Write one or two 
things without thinking of publication, or of what 
will be thought of them, and let me see them, at 
least, if you will not venture them any farther. I 
am more mistaken in my prognostics than I ever was 
in my life, if they are not twice as tall as any of your 
full-aressed children." In the same volume were 
published several smaller poems, some of which had 
previously appeared before the public. Among these 
were "Lochiel" and "Hohenlinden," the first charac- 
terized by the Edinburgh Review as the most spirited 
and poetical denunciation of woe since the days of 
Cassandra, and the second as the only representation 
of a modem battle which possesses either interest or 
sublimity; and "Ye Mariners of England," and the 
"Battle of the Baltic," two songs that have justly 
ranked their author as the naval Alcaeus of Britain. 
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In a subsequent edition of Gertrude^ which appeared 
in the following year, the volume was enriched by the 
addition of "O'Connor's Child," the best, perhaps of 
all his minor poems. Its origin was in the highest 
degree poetical. A little flower called "love-lies- 
bleeding," grew in his garden, and the sentiments 
which it inspired, as he looked at it in his morning 
walks, gathered and expanded into the most beauti- 
ful of his ballads. 

With a new task thus ended, relaxation was neces- 
sary; and with such an increase to his poetical repu- 
tation, it was natural that the society of Campbell, 
on re-entering the world, should be courted with 
renewed eagerness. Amidst the many introductions 
to the most distinguished of the day, there were two 
that gave him especial pleasure: the one was to Mrs. 
Siddons, the "Queen of Tragedy;" the other, to 
Caroline, Queen of Great Britain. He was now also 
to appear in a new literary capacity. This was as 
a lecturer on poetry at the Royal Institution, a task 
for which perhaps no poet of this period, so prolific 
of distinguished bards, was so well qualified. He 
commenced this course on the 24th of April, 181 2, 
and had the gratification not only of numbering 
among his audience some of the most illustrious in 
the literary world, but of being crowned with their 
approbation. There was indeed only one dissenting 
voice that made itself be heard at the third lecture. 
"At the most interesting part," he says, "a storm 
of thunder, lightning, and rain came on. The 
window above me was open, and the rain poured 
down on my paper as it did on Leander in the Hel- 
lespont. The lightning had |iven me an electrical 
headache, and the thunder, aided by the pattering 
rain, being my competitor in my endeavours to gain 
the public attention, it required all my lungs to obtain 
a hearing." His lectures were so popular in London, 
that he resolved to repeat them in Edinburgh; but 
this purpose he could not at present find time to 
execute. The peace of 1814, that threw Paris open 
to the world, enabled Campbell to accomplish the 
design of visiting that wonderful city, which he had 
entertained in 1802, but was prevented from executing 
by the sudden renewal of war. He accordingly 
crossed the Channel, one of many thousands of 
visitors, and, amidst all the marvels of Paris, nothing 
seems to have delighted him so much as the Louvre. 
The g^at masterpieces of ancient art seemed to burst 
upon him like the creations of another world, and 
made him shed tears of mingled awe and delight. 
In describing, immediately afterwards, the effect they 
produced on him, although he tells us he was no 
judge in statuary, yet we at once see he was more — 
he was a poet, feeling the inspiration of a kindred 
spirit manifested in a different department of their 
common art. Of the Apollo Belvidere he says, 
"Oh how that immortal youth in all his splendour, 
majesty, divinity, flashed upon us from the end of 
the gallery! He seems as if he had just leaped from 
the sun." His visits, which were made to the Louvre 
in company with Mrs. Siddons, were of too tran- 
sporting a character to be exclusively repeated, and 
therefore he gladly had recourse to the theatres, con- 
certs, and conversaziones, the promenades, and public 
spectacles, with which the great metropolis of earth's 
pleasures is pervaded as its living principle. " But 
still," he adds, "after the Louvre, I know scarcely 
anything that is quite transcendent." After nearly 
two months that were spent well and happily in 
Paris, Campbell returned fresh with new sensations, 
that continued to animate him for years^ and resumed 
his necessary studies at Sydenham. In 181 5 an event 
also happened to alleviate the necessity of continual 
toil, and brighten the prospects of his future life. 



This was a legacy bequeathed to him by his High- 
land cousin, M 'Arthur Stewart of Ascot, which, 
though nominally not more than ;£'50o, was increased 
to nearly jf 5000, through his share in the unappro- 
priated residue bequeathed to the legatees by the 
testator. 

The practice of public lecturing had now become 
so congenial to the mind of Campbell, and his course 
had been so popular, that he repeated it in Liverpool, 
Birmingham, and Edinburgh, to numerous and de- 
lighted audiences. The merits of these Lectures on 
Poetry are now familiar to the public, as they were 
afterwards published, as well as his Specimens of the 
British Poets, in which the germs of his prelections 
were first displayed. In 1820 he was enabled to 
revisit Germany with his family, and after a trip, in 
which the romantic scenery of the Rhine, and the 
distinguished literary societies of Germany, were 
enjoyed with equal pleasure, he returned with fresh 
zest to England and his literary engagements. The 
most important of these was the editorship of the 
New Monthly Magazine, which had been offered him 
on the most libersd terms. It was a wholly new task, 
and therefore he was anxious to gather from his more 
experienced literary friends such advice as might 
direct him in his course. Some of these admonitions 
could not have been very gratifying to a mind so 
sensitive and enthusiastic as his. In a letter written to 
him by the Rev. Sydney Smith upon the subject, that 
witty divine thus lectures him: "Remember that a 
mag. is not supported by papers evincing wit and 
genius, but by the height ot the tide at London 
Bridge, by the price of oats, and by any sudden 
elevation or depression in the price of boiling pease. 
If your mag, succeeds, it will do so as much by the 
diligence and discretion you will impress upon your 
nature, as by the talents with which you are born." 
The Magazine, however, acquired a new impulse 
from his superintendence; and, among his own con- 
tributions, the poem entitled The Last Man, one of 
the happiest of his productions, was universally 
applauded. While thus employed, his Theodoric 
appeared at the end of 1824. The following year 
Campbell started the plan of the London University, 
which he calls " the only important event in his life's 
little history," and pursued the object with a life-and 
death earnestness; and, aided by the practical minds 
of Brougham and Hume, the project, after much 
conflict, was brought to a successful termination. 
So earnest, indeed, did he labour in the whole afibir, 
that, not contented with the experience he had already 
acquired of German colleges, he also travelled to 
Berlin, to study whatever was excellent in the univer- 
sity of the Prussian capital, and transplant it into 
London. And well did he evince his enthusiasm for 
the improvement of our national education by under- 
taking such a journey, for, although not more than 
forty-eight years of age, he was already a weakly old 
man. His indeed hsul been a premature decay; all 
the more, perhaps, because he had enjoyed a pre- 
cocious intellectual manhood. But education re- 
warded him in return with one of the highest dis- 
tinctions, and the most grateful to the mind of 
Campbell, which she had to bestow. In his own 
alma mater, the university of Glasgow, a canvass 
had for some time been going on to elect him to the 
honoured office of lord-rector; and in the winter of 
1826, the students, by whom the election is made, 
had been so unanimous in their choice, that he was 
appointed to the office by unanimous vote of the 
* * four nations. " Nor did the honour conferred upon 
him stop here; for, in the following year, and also 
the one after, his appointment was renewed by the 
suffrages of the students. He was thus three times 
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successively lord-rector of the university of Glasgow, 
a repetition unusual among the holders of that high 
academic office. But, amidst all this distinction, the 
mind of the poet had much to grieve and try him. 
Of his two sons, the younger had died in childhood, 
while the elder, his first-bom, who had opened such 
a fountain of tenderness within his heart, had for 
years been in a state of lunacy, and was obliged to 
be kept in confinement. He was thus even worse 
than childless. In 1826, also, his affectionate wife 
Matilda, in whom he had possessed so congenial a 
partner, died, and he found himself alone in the 
world. The New Monthly Magazine^ too, that had 
prospered so greatly under his care, and been a 
comfortable source of emolument, passed from under 
his manageipent by one of those unluckv accidents 
to which periodical literature is especially exposed. 
A paper was inserted by mistake in its pages, with- 
out having been subjected to his editorial examina- 
tion, and as the article in question was offensive in 
the highest degree, Campbell in 1830 abandoned the 
Magasiney and a salary of £fxo per annum which 
he derived from it. Soon after this, an event of a 
public and political nature moved him still more 
highly than any pecuniary loss could have done. 
This was the sanguinary capture of Warsaw in 1 831, 
and the national miseries with which Poland was 
afterwards visited. He had embraced the cause of 
that most injured and most afflicted of the nations 
with a poet's enthusiasm; and now he predicted the 
final result of its wrongs with a poet's prophetic 
prescience. His words upon the subject are well 
worth considering — for are they not even at the pre- 
sent day, after a lapse of more than thirty years, 
undergoing their fulfilment? ** All is over now; and 
a brave nation is thrust a second time, assassinated, 
into her grave. Mysterious are the ways of Heaven! 
We must not question its justice — ^but I am sick, 
and fevered with indignation at Germany, for suffer- 
ing this foolish Emperor of Austria; he fears letting 
his people taste a little freedom, more than resigning 
his own freedom to Russia, for he will soon be the 
very vassal of the inhuman Sclaves, which will be 
worse for him than if he had a free parliament under 
his nose — and so also will the King of Prussia be 
henceforth! All continental Europe, I distinctly 
anticipate, will be enslaved by Russia. France and 
Austria will worry each other till they are exhausted; 
and then down will Russia come on all the south of 
Europe, with millions and millions, and give law 
and the knout both to Germany and France." It is 
gratifying to add that when Campbell's heart was 
thus occupied, he did not, like too many, withdraw 
from the throng, that he might brood in solitude 
over the luxury of sensibility. Instead of this, he 
spoke, wrote, declaimed upon the miseries of Poland, 
pictured them in poetry and in prose, appealed 
against them in companies of every political shade 
of belief, exerted himself to make all feel that, in- 
stead of being a mere party question, it was the 
common cause of justice, honour, and humanity; 
and, to evince his sincerity, bestowed liberally, not 
only of his time and labour, but i^lso of his money, 
in behalf of the Polish sufferers, at a season when 
money was the commodity which he least could 
spare. And his labours were not in vain. He 
awoke a deep sympathy in behalf of Poland where- 
ever his influence extended, and succeeded in asso- 
ciating the Polish committee in London, which for 
years has been so successful in relieving thousands 
of the expatriated. 

While employed in these avocations, the literary 
duties of Campbell still continued to be of a varied 
character. After his editorship of the New Monthly 



Magcaine had ceased, he was employed in the same 
capacity in the Metropolitan; and subsequently his 
atte,ntion was occupied with letters and pamphlets 
in support of the London University, and upon the 
subject of education in general; with reviews on 
works of classical history and fiction; and with a 
wide and laborious correspondence in French, 
German, and Latin, which employed him four hours 
every morning. To these, also, was added his U/e 
of Mrs, SiddonSy a work to which he devoted him* 
self with all his characteristic enthusiasm, and finished 
in 1833. Thus, even when his name was least before 
the public, he was toiling generally in behalf of some 
great benevolent object with an earnestness under 
which his health frequently sank, and by which his 
final decay was accelerated. Still, however, he was 
earnest to produce one poem more — ^a closing work, 
by which his poetical reputation should be confirmed, 
and, if possible, extended — and as health was neces- 
sary for this purpose, he resolved to make the clas- 
sical tour of Italy, by which mind and body should 
be braced alike for the contemplated enterprise. He 
therefore passed over to Paris in 1834; and although 
the Apollo Belvidere and Venus de Medicis were no 
longer there, he found the same cheerful society, and 
more than the same cordial welcome that had glad- 
dened his visit of 1 8 14. After having remained 
several weeks in the French capital, he resumed his 
journey, but with a very different destination; for, 
instead of Rome, he now embarked for Algiers. 
His friends at home were as much astonished at the 
tidings as if he had set off on a pilgrimage to Tim- 
buctoo. But he had been poring m the king's libraiy 
at Paris over books and maps of ancient ge<^raphy, 
where the Roman city of Icosium, that had occupied 
the site of Algiers, met his eye; and the late changes 
by which this Mauritanian city of the waters had 
been converted into the capital of a French province, 
fired his imagination with pictures of the future civili- 
zation of Africa. This was enough to decide him on 
embarking at Toulon, on the ilth September, 1834, 
and seven days after he was traversing the crooked 
streets of Algiers, beneath the blaze of an African 
sun. But he was still among French society, to 
whom his literary reputation was a welcome pass- 
port; he even found one of the French officers there 
employed in a translation of his poems with a view 
to publication. New health, nay, a new life itself 
was the reward of this journey, and he describes the 
scenery and his own feelings in the following buoyant 
style: "Oh, my old crony! it would do your heart 
good to see your friend prancing gloriously on an 
Arabian barb over the hills of the white city (for 
Algiers, with all its forts, battlements, mosques, and 
minarets, is as dazzling white as snow), and enjoying 
the splendid scenery. I have no words to convey 
the impression it has made on me. I felt, on my 
ride, as if I had dropped into a new planet! Some 
parts of the hills, it is true, are bare; but wherever 
there is verdure, it has a bold, gigantic richness, a 
brilliancy and odour, that mock even the produc- 
tions of our hot-houses. Never shall I forget my 
first ride! It was early morning: the blue Mediter- 
ranean spread a hundred miles beneath — ^a line of 
flamingoes shot over the wave — the white city blazed 
in the rising sun — the Arabs, with their dromedaries 
loaded with fruits for the market, were coming down 
the steeps. Around, in countless numbers, were the 
white, square, castle-looking country-houses of the 
Moors, inclosed in gardens; the romantic tombs of 
the Marabouts, held sacred, and surrounded with 
trees and flowers, that are watered with a perpetual 
spring from marble fountains, where you see the 
palm towering with its feathery tufts as high as a 
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minaret . . . Then the ravines that run down to 
the sea! I alighted to explore one of them, and 
found a hurn that might have gurgled in a Scottish 
glen. A thousand sweet novelties of wild flowers 
grew above its borders; and- a dear little bird sang 
among its trees. The view terminated in the dis- 
charge of the stream among the rocks and foam of 
the sea, — 

' And where this valley winded out below, 
The murmuring main was heard — and scarcely heard to 
flow.' 

In short, my dear John, I feel as if my soul had 
grown an inch taller since I came here. I have a 
thousand, and a thousand curious things to tell you; 
but I shall keep them all bottled up to tell you in 
Fludyer Street — unless the cholera comes over me. 
If it should, I have at least had some happy days; 
and the little void that I leave in the world will be 
soon filled up." , 

These "happy days" were extended over the two 
following months, during which the poet made short 
trips among the native tribes, and explored whatever 
was curious in the past and present history of these 
children of the desert, and the localities they oc- 
cupied. And fortunately for him, the dreaded 
cholera did not come, so that he revelled uninter- 
rupted amidst the healthy and spirit-stirring enjoy- 
ments of the new scenes into which he had entered. 
The consequence was, that on his return to London, 
his friends congratulated him on being several years 
younger than when he had set out on his travels. 
This healthy effect of a glowing Moorish atmosphere 
was afterwards improved and made permanent by a 
trip to his native north, that followed soon after — 
an alternation that resembled the sudden plunge 
from a hot bath into a cold. But where was the 
poem which was to be produced on his return? Let 
no poet say to himself, "Go to, I will sit down on 
such and such a day, and write an epic." History 
and antiquity, past events and living realities, the 
rich landscapes around Algiers and Oran, and their 
stirring throng of Moors and Frenchmen, had so 
wholly occupied his thoughts, that laying aside his 
poetical purposes to an indefinite period, he devoted 
himself to the preparation of Letters from Algiers^ 
which were afterwards published in two volumes. 
His financial affairs, too, notwithstanding his habi- 
tual disregard of money, and thoughtless facility in 
parting with it, were in a more prosperous condition 
than they had been at any former period. Such was 
the tranquil course of his life from 1835 to 1841, 
when a return of his former ailments so stirred his 
impatience, that without any previous notice or pre- 
paration, he suddenly started for Weisbaden, expect- 
ing to find a miraculous recovery among its Brunnen. 
Such, indeed, was his hurry, that he forgot to pro- 
vide himself with money, so that on arriving at the 
baths, he was obliged to write to a friend in London, 
commissioning him to enter his house in Victoria 
Square, take out all the money he found there, and 
after remitting him a portion, to lodge the rest at his 
banker's. It was truly marvellous that such a man 
should have money to leave behind him! Fortified 
with this authority, his friend, accompanied by a 
lawyer, went to Campbell's house, opened the press- 
door in his bedroom, which did not seem to be even 
locked, and commenced his exploration. But though 
every shelf, drawer, cranny, every shirt-fold and 
coat-pocket of this poetical chaos was searched and 
rummaged, there was nowhere a token of money. 
The lawyer was grievously scandalized, and talked 
professionally of careless custody and burglary. At 
length, when closing the press-door in despair, the 
process was interrupted by the point of a red em- 



broidered slipper, stuffed, as it appeared, with paper 
matches for lighting candles, and on unrolling these, 
they found that the apparently worthless papers con- 
sisted of bank-notes to the amount of more than 
jf 300! By an inconsistency not unusu^ in human 
nature, Campbell at this very period was grumbling 
at the rate of exchange in Weisbaden, where not 
more than igs^Sd. was given for an English sovereign. 
His stay was only for six weeks, and during this 
period he composed the ballad of the Child and Hind, 
He published also The Pilgrim ofGlencoe, with other 
poems, in which the Child and Hindy the Song of the 
Colonists^ and Moonlight^ appeared for the first time. 
Unfortunately, however, the Pilgrim, notwithstand- 
ing its excellencies, was felt to be inferior to his first 
productions, and was rated accordingly. But he was 
no longer the same youthful spirit that had produced 
the Pleasures of Hope and Gertrude of Wyoming, 
Flashes, indeed, of his former self would still break 
out from his poetry and conversation, but they were 
the fitful irrsuliations of a once steady but now de- 
parting sunshine. He had now reached the age of 
sixty-six, and perhaps he had drawn too fervently 
and fast upon the resources of a naturally delicate 
constitution, to be otherwise than a feeble broken- 
down man at such a period of life. To add also to 
his distresses, the sale of his poems, which for some 
years had produced him about ;f 500 per annum, could 
not now realize above £(30 or £^o. From the double 
motive of health and economy, he resolved to make 
his future residence in Boulogne, to which he re-* 
paired in July, 1843. ^^s mends — and few had 
more attached friends than Campbell — felt as if this 
was a final departure, to be followed by no happy 
return. 

These mournful forebodings were too truly verified. 
His constitution was already so old, and so com- 
pletely exhausted, that no change of climate could 
enable it to rally; and the winter of Boulogne, instead 
of alleviating his ailments, only seemed to aggravate 
them beyond the power of removal. Spring came, 
and summer succeeded; but their bright sunshine 
only half lighted the curtained sick-room, and finally 
flickered upon the death-bed of him who had so often 
watched its changes, and delighted in its beauty. 
But in his last hours he was not alone, for besides 
his affectionate niece, who attended him with a 
daughter's solicitude, his bedside was solaced by the 
presence of Dr. Beattie, his faithful friend, physician, 
and biographer, who had crossed from London to 
Boulogne, to soothe the departing hours of his affec- 
tionate patient. Amidst such gentle guardianship, 
by whicn every aid and alleviation was administered, 
Thomas Campbell died without a struggle, and ap- 
parently without pain, solaced to the last moment 
by the consoling portions of Scripture that were read 
to him, in which he expressed his earnest faith and 
hope; and by the prayers, in which he joined in look 
and attitude when the power of speech had departed. 
His death occurred on the 15th of June, 1844, in the 
sixty-seventh year of his age. The body was removed 
from Boulogne to London, and interred in West- 
minster Abbey; a handful of earth from the tomb of 
Kosciusko, the Polish hero, that had been treasured 
for the purpose, was thrown into the grave of the 
poet who had-written so eloquently and laboured so 
much in behalf of Poland; and his ashes now repose 
in the neighbourhood of the monuments erected to 
Addison, Goldsmith, and Sheridan. 

CANT, Andrew, a Presbyterian preacher of 
great vigour and eloquence at the period of the 
second reformation. In 1638 he was minister of 
Pitsligo in Aberdeenshire. Unlike the generality 
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of the clergy in that district of Scotland, he entered 
heartily into the national covenant for resisting the 
episcopalian encroachments of Charles I., and took 
an active part in the struggles of the time for civil 
and religious liberty. He was associated with the 
celebrated Alexander Henderson, David Dickson, 
the Earls of Montrose and Kinghom, and Lord 
Cupar, in the commission appointed in July, 1638, 
by the tables or deputies of the different classes of 
Covenanters, noblemen, gentlemen, burgesses, and 
ministers, to proceed to the north and endeavour 
to engage the inhabitants of the town and county of 
Aberdeen in the work of reformation. The doctors 
of divinity in the town had steadily resisted the 
progress of reforming principles, and were greatly 
incensed when they heard of this commision. They 
fulminated against it from the pulpit; and the town 
council, under their influence and example, enacted, 
by a plurality of votes, that none of the citizens 
should subscribe the covenant. The deputies arrived 
on the 20th of the month, and were hospitably re- 
ceived by the magistrates; but they declined their 
proffers of friendship, till they should first show their 
favour to the object of their visit. Montrose, "in a 
bold and smart speech," remonstrated with them on 
the danger of Popish and Prelatical innovations; but 
the provost excused himself and his coadjutors by 
pleading that they were Protestants and not Papists, 
and intimating their desire not to thwart the inclina- 
tion of the king. Immediately after their interview 
with the magistrates, the deputies received from the 
doctors of the two universities a paper containing four- 
teen ensnaring propositions respecting the covenant, 
promising compliance should the commissioners re- 
turn a satisfactory answer. These propositions had 
been carefully conned over previously, and even 
printed and transmitted to the court in England before 
the arrival of the deputies. They were speedily an- 
swered by the latter, who sent their replies to the 
doctors in the evening of the next day. Meanwhile 
the nobles applied to the magistrates for the use of the 
pulpits on ttie Sabbath following^, for the ministerial 
commissioners, but this being remsed, the three min- 
isters preached in the open air, to great multitudes, 
giving pointed and popular answers to the questions of 
the doctors, and urging the subscription of the cove- 
nant with such effect that 500 signatures were adhib- 
ited to it upon the spot, some of the adherents being 
persons of quality. On Monday the deputies went 
out into the country districts, and although the 
Marquis of Huntly and the Aberdeen doctors had 
been at pains to pre-occupy the minds of the people, 
yet the covenant was signed by about forty-four 
min isters and many gentlemen. Additional subscrip- 
tions awaited the deputies on their return to Aber- 
deen, where they preached again as on the former 
Sabbath; but finding that they could produce no effect 
upon the doctors of divinity whose principles led 
them to render implicit obedience to the court, they 
desisted from the attempt and returned to Edinburgh. 
In the subsequent November, Mr. Cant sat in the 
celebrated Glasgow Assembly (of 1638), and took 
part in the abolition of Episcopacy with the great 
and good men whom the crisis of affairs had brought 
together on that memorable occasion. In the course 
of the procedure, the Assembly was occupied with 
a presentation to Mr. Cant to the pastoral charge of 
Newbattle: — " My Lord Lowthian presented ane sup- 
plication to the Assemblie, anent the transportation 
of Mr. Androw Cant from Pitsligo to Newbotle in the 
Presbttrie of Dalkeith. Moderatour (Henderson) 
said — It would seeme reasonable that your Lordship 
sho«ld get a favourable answer, considering your 
diligence and zeale in this cause above many utners, 



and I know this not to be a new motion, but to be 
condudit by the patron, presbitrie, and paroche. 
The commissioner of Edinr- alleadged that they had 
made an election of him twenty-four yeares since. 
Then the mater was put to voiting — Whither Mr. 
Andro Cant should be transported from Pitsligo to 
Edinburgh? And the most pairt of the Assembly 
voited to his transplantation to Newbotle; and so 
the Moderatour declaired him to be minister at 
Newbotle." 

From his proximity to Edinburgh in his new- 
charge, Mr. Cant was enabled to devote much of bis 
attention to public affairs, with which his name is 
closely connected at this period. In 1640, he, and 
Alexander Henderson, Robert Blair, John Living- 
ston, Robert Baillie^ and George Gillespie, the tnost 
eminent ministers of the day, were appointed chap- 
lains to the army of the Covenanters, which they 
accompanied in the campaign of that year. When 
the Scots gained possession of Newcastle, August 
30, Henderson and Cant were the ministers nomi- 
nated to preach in the town churches. In the same 
year the General Assembly agreed to translate Mr. 
Cant from Newbattle to Al^rdeen. In 1641 we 
again find him at Edinbui^h, where public duty no 
doubt often called him. On the 21st of August he 
preached before Charles I., on the occasion of his 
majesty's second visit for the purpose of conciliating 
his Scottish subjects. When the union of the church 
and nation, cemented by the covenant, was dislo- 
cated by the unhappy deed known a^ the Engage- 
ment, in 1648, Cant, as might have been expected 
from his zeal and fidelity, stood consistently by the 
covenanting as now distinguished from the political 
party. When General David Leslie was at Aber- 
deen in November, 1650, on an expedition against 
some northern insurgents, he was visited by Messrs. 
Andrew Cant, elder and younger, ministers of Aber- 
deen, who, amongst many other discourses, told the 
lord general, *'that wee could not in conscience asist 
the king to recover his crowne of England, but he 
thoughte one kingdome might serve him werey vseilly 
and one crowne was eneuche for any one man; one 
kingdome being sufficient for one to reuell and 
goveme" {Balfout^s Annals, iv. 16 1). 

In the year 1660, a complaint was presented to 
the magistrates, charging Mr. Cant with having 
published Rutherford's celebrated book, entitled Lex 
Rex, without authority, and for denouncing ana- 
themas and imprecations against many of his congre- 
gation, in the course of performing his religious 
.duties. A variety of proceedings took place on this 
question before the magistrates, but no judgment 
was given; Mr. Cant, however, finding his situation 
rather unpleasant, withdrew himself from bis pastoral 
charge, removed from the town with his wife and 
family, and died about the year 1644. 

A clergyman, named Mr. Andrew Cant, supposed 
to have oeen son to the above, was a minister of 
Edinbui^h during the reign of Charles II., and con- 
sequently must have been an adherent of Episcopacy. 
He was also principal of the university between the 
years 1675 ^^^ 1685. The same person, or perhaps 
his son, was deprived of his charge in Edinburgh, 
at the revolution, and, on the 17th of October, 1722, 
was consecrated as one of the bishops of the disestab- 
lished Episcopal church in Scotland. This individual 
died in 1728. 

How far it may be true, as mentioned in the 
Spectator, that the modern word Cant, which in the 
beginning of the last century was applied to signify 
religious unction, but is now extended to a much 
wider interpretation, was derived from the worthy 
minister of Aberdeen, we cannot pretend to deter- 
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mine. Ths more probable derivation is from the 
Latin cantus^ singing or chanting. 

CABDROSS, Lord. See Erskine. 

CARGILL, Donald, an eminent preacher of the 
more uncompromising order of Presbyterians in the 
reign of Charles IL, was the son of respectable 
parents in the parish of Rattray, in Perthshire, 
where he was bom about the year 1610.* We find 
the following account of the state of his mind in 
early life amongst the memoranda of Mr. Wodrow, 
who appears to have written down every tradition 
of the lathers of the church which came to his ears.' 
"Mr. Donald Cargill," says the pious historian, 
"for some twenty or thirty years before his death, 
was never under doubts as to his interest, and the 
reason was made known to him in ane extraordinary 
way, and the way was this, as Mr. C. told my 
father. When he was in his youth he was naturally 
hasty and fiery, and he fell under deep soul exercise, 
and that in a very high degree, and for a long time 
after all means used, public and private; and the 
trouble still increasing, he at length came to a posi- 
tive resolution to make away with himself^ and 
accordingly went out more than once to drown him- 
self in a water, but he was still scarred by people 
coming by, or somewhat or other. At length, alter 
several essays, he takes on a resolution to take a 
time or place where nothing should stop, and goes 
out early one morning by break of day to a coal- 
pit; and when he comes to it, and none at all about, 
he comes to the brink of it to throw himself in, and 
just as he was going to jump in he heard ane audible 
voice from heaven, 'Son, be of cheer, thy sins be 
forgiven thee,* and that stopped him, and he said 

to , that he never got leave to doubt of his 

interest. But, blessed be God, we have a more sure 
word of prophecy to lean to, though I believe where 
such extraordinary revelations are, there is ane in- 
ward testimony of the Spirit cleaving marks of grace 
to the soul too." 

We learn from other sources that Mr. Cargill, hav- 
ing studied at Aberdeen, and, being persuaded by 
his father to enter the church, became minister of 
the Barony parish in Glasgow, some time after the 
division among the clergy, in 1650. He continued 
to exercise the duties of this situation in a very pious 
and exemplary manner, until the restoration of the 
Episcopal church, when his refusing to accept colla- 
tion from the archbishop, or celebrate the king*s 
birth-day, drew upon him the attention of the autho- 
rities, and he was banished, by act of council, to the 
country beyond the Tay. To this edict he appears 
to have paid little attention; yet he did not excite 
the jealousy of the government till 1668, when he 
was called before the council, and commanded per- 
emptorily to observe their former act. In Septem- 
ber, 1669, upon his petition to the cpundl,* he was 
permitted to come to Edinburgh upon some legal 
business, but not to reside in the city, or to approach 
Glasgow. For some years after this period he led 
the life of a field-preacher, subject to the constant 
vigilance of the emissaries of the government, from 
whom he made many remarkable escapes. So far 
from accepting the indulgence offered to the Presby- 
terian clergy, he was one of that small body who 
thought it their duty to denounce openly all who 
did so. In 1679 he appeared amongst the unfor- 
tunate band which stood forward at Bothwell Bridge 
in vain resistance to an overpowering tyranny. On 
this occasion he was wounded, but had the good 
fortune to make his escape. Subsequent to this 
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period, he took refuge for a short time in Holland. 
In the months of May and June, 1680, he was again 
under hiding in Scotland, and seems to have been 
con(:emed in drawing up some very strong papers 
against the government. He, and a distinguished 
lay member of the same sect, named Henry Hall, 
of Haughhead, lurked for some time about the shores 
of the Firth of Forth above Queensferry, till at 
length the Episcopal minister of Carriden gave notice 
of them to the governor of Blackness, who, June 3d, 
set out in search of them. This officer having traced 
them to a public-house in Queensferry, went in, and 
pretending a great deal of respect for Mr. Cargill, 
begged to drink a glass of wine with him. He had, 
in the meantiitie, sent off his servant for a party of 
soldiers. The two fugitives had no suspicion of this 
man's purpose, till, not choosing to wait any longer 
for the arrival of his assistants, he attempted to t^e 
them prisoners. Hall made a stout resistance, but 
was mortally wounded with the dog-head of a cara- 
bine by one George, a waiter. Cargill, escaping in 
the struggle, though not without wounds, was re- 
ceived and concealed by a neighbouring farmer. 
He even fled to the south, and next Sunday, not- 
withstanding his wounds, he preached at Cairn-hill, 
near Loudoun. A paper of a very violent nature 
was found on the person of the deceased Mr. Hall, 
and is generally understood to have proceeded from 
the pen of Mr. Cargill. It is known in history by 
the title of the Queensferry Covenant, from the 
place where it was found. Mr. Cargill also appears 
to have been concerned, with his friend Richard 
Cameron, in publishing the equally violeftt declara- 
tion at Sanquhar, on the 22d of June. In the fol- 
lowing September, this zealous divine proceeded to 
a still more violent measure against the existing 
powers. Having collected a large congregation in 
the Torwood, between Falkirk and Stirling, he 
preached from i Corinth, v. 13, and then, with- 
out having previously consulted a single brother in 
the ministry, or any other individual of his party, 
he gave out the usual form of excommunication 
against the king, the Duke of York, the Dukes of 
Monmouth, Lauderdale, and Rothes, Sir George 
Mackenzie, and Sir Thomas Dalzell of Binns. His 
general reasons were their exertions against the supre- 
macy of the pure church of Scotland. The privy- 
council felt that this assumption of ecclesiastical 
authority was not only calculated to bring contempt 
upon the eminent persons named, but tended to 
mark them out as proper objects for the vengeance 
of the ignorant multitude; and they accordingly took 
very severe measures against the offender. He was 
intercommuned, and a reward of 5000 merks were 
offered for his apprehension. For several months he 
continued to exercise his functions as a minister when 
he could find a convenient opportunity; and many 
stories are told of hair-breadth escapes , which he 
made on those occasions from the soldiers, and 
others sent in search of him. At length, in May, 
1 681, he was seized at Covington in Lanarkshire, 
by a person named Irving of Bonshaw, who carried 
him to Lanark on horseback, with his feet tied under 
the animal's belly. Soon after he was conducted to 
Glasgow, and thence to Edinburgh, where, on the 
26th of July, he was tried and condemned to suffer 
death for high treason. He was next day hanged 
and bdieadS, his last, expressions being suitable in 
their piety to the tenor of his whole life. Cargill is 
thus oescribed by Wodrow, who by no means con- 
curred with him in all his sentiments: '*He was a 
person of a very deep and sharp exercise in his youth, 
and had a very extraordinary outgate from it. After- 
wards he lived a most pious and religious life^ and 
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was a zealous and useful minister, and of an easy 
sweet natural temper. And I am of opinion, the 
singular steps he took towards the end of his course 
were as much to be attributed unto .his regard to the 
sentiments of others, for whom he had a value, as to 
his own inclinations/' 

CARLYLE, Alexander, an eminent divine, 
was bom about the year 1721. His father was the 
minister of Prestonpans, and he received his educa- 
tion at the universities of Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
Leyden. While he attended these schools of learn- 
ing, the extreme elegance of his person, his manners, 
and his taste, introduced him to an oxxler of society 
far above any in which such students as he generaUy 
mingle, and rendered him the favourite of men of 
science and literature. At the breaking out of the 
insurrection of 1745, he was an ardent youth of four 
and twenty, and thought proper to accept a commis- 
sion in a troop of volunteers, which was raised at 
Edinburgh for the purpose of defending the city. 
This corps having been dissolved at the approach of 
the Highland army, he retired to his father's house 
at Prestonpans, where the tide of war, however, soon 
followed him. Sir John Cope having pitched his 
camp in the immediate neighbourhood of Preston- 
pans, the Highlanders attacked him early on the 
morning of the 2 1st of September, and soon gamed 
a decided victory. Carlyle was awoke by an account 
that the armies were engaged, and hurried to the top 
of the village steeple in order to have a view of the 
action. He was just in time to see the regular 
soldiers fleeing in all directions to escape the broad- 
swords of the enemy. This incident gave him some 
uneasiness on his own account, for there was reason 
to apprehend that the victors would not be over kind 
to one who had lately appeared in arms against them. 
He therefore retired in the best way he could to the 
manse of Bolton, some miles off, where he lived un- 
molested for a. few days, after which he returned to 
the bosom of his own family. Having gone through 
the usual exercises prescribed by the Church of Scot- 
land, Mr. Carlyle was presented, in 1747, to the 
living of Inveresk, which was perhaps the best situa- 
tion he could have obtained in the church, as the 
distance frbm Edinburgh was such as to make inter- 
course with metropolitan society very easy, while, at 
the same time, he enjoyed all the benefits of retire- 
ment and country leisure. From this period till the 
end of the century, the name of Dr. Carlyle enters 
largely into the literary history of Scotland ; he was 
the intimate associate of Hume, Home, Smith, Blair, 
and all the other illustrious men who flourished at 
this period. Unfortunately, though believed to 
possess talents fitting him to shine in the very 
highest walks of literature and intellectual science, 
he never could be prevailed upon to hazard himself 
in competition with his distinguished friends, but 
was content to lend to them the benefit of his assist- 
ance and critical advice in fitting their productions 
for the eve of the world. In his clerical character, 
Mr. Carlyle was a zealous moderate; and when he 
had acquired some weight in the ecclesiastical courts, 
was the bold advocate of some of the strongest mea- 
sures taken by the General Assembly for maintaining 
the ascendency of his party. In 1 757 he himself feU 
under censure as an accomplice — if we may use such 
an expression — of Mr. Home, in bringing forward 
the tragedy of Douglas, At the first private rehearsal 
of this play. Dr. Carlyle enacted the part of Old 
Norval; and he was one of those clei^gymen who re- 
solutely involved themselves in the evU f^me of tiie 
author by attending the first representation. During 
the run of the play, while the general public, on the 



one hand, was lost in admiration of its merits, and 
the church, on the other, was preparing it$ sharpest 
thunders of condemnation. Dr. Carlyle published a 
burlesque pamphlet, txi\\i\eA Reasons why the Trendy 
of Dougleu should be Burned by the Hands 0/ the 
Common Hangman; and afterwards he wrote another 
calculated for the lower ranks, and which was hawked 
about the streets, under the title, ** History of the 
Bloody Tragedy of Douglas^ as it is now performed 
at the theatre in the Canongate." Mr. Mackenzie 
informs us, in his Life bf Home, that the latter pas- 
ouinade had the e£fect of adding two more nights to 
the already unprecedented run of the play. For this 
conduct Dr. Carlyle was visited by his presbytery 
with a censure and admonition. A person of right 
feeling in the present day is only apt to be astonished 
that the punishment was not more severe; for, as- 
suredly, it would be difficult to conceive any conduct 
so apt to be injurious to the usefulness of a clergyman 
as his thus mixing himself up with the impurities and 
buffooneries of ue stage. The era ot 1757 was 
perhaps somewhat different from the present. The 
serious party in the church were inconsiderately 
zealous in their peculiar mode of procedure, while 
the moderate party, on the principle of antagonism, 
erred as much on the side of what they called liberal- 
ity. Hence, although the church would not now, 
perhaps, go to such a length in condemning the 
tragedy of Douglas, its author and his abettors, 
neither would the provocation be now given. Ko 
clergyman could now be found to act like Home and 
Carlyle; and therefore the church could not be called 
upon to act in so ungracious a manner as it did to- 
wards those gentlemen. Dr. Carlyle was a fond 
lover of his country, of his profession, and, it might 
be said, of all mankind. He was instrumental in 
procuring an exemption for his brethren from the 
severe pressure of the house and window tax, for 
which purpose he visited London, and was introduced 
at court, where the el^ance and dignity of his ap- 
pearance are said to have excited both admiration 
and surprise. It was generally remarked that his 
noble countenance bore a striking resemblance to 
the Jupiter Tonans in the Capitol. Smollett men- 
tions in his Humphrey Clinker, a work in which fact 
and fancy are curiously blended, tliat he owed to Dr. 
Carlyle his introduction to the literary circles of 
Edinburgh. After mentioning a list of celebrated 
names, he sa^ *' These acqusdntances I owe to the 
friendship of*^ Dr. Carivle, who wants nothing but 
inclination to figure with the rest upon paper. It 
may be further mentioned, that the world owes the 
preservation of Collins' fine ode on the superstitions 
of the Highlands, to Dr. Carlyle. The author, on 
his death-bed, had mentioned it to Dr. Johnson as 
the best of his poems; but it was not in his posses- 
sion, and no search had been able to discover a copy. 
At last Dr. Carlyle found it accidentally among his 
papers, and presented it to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, in the first volume of whose Transaetions 
it was published. 

Dr. Carlyle died August 25, 1805, in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age, and the fiffy-eighth of his 
ministry. By his wife, who was a woman of superior 
understanding and accomplishments, he had had 
several children, all of whom died many years before 
himself. Dr. Carlyle published nothing but a few 
sermons vai&jeux d^ esprit, and the statistical account 
of the parish of Inveresk in Sir John Sinclfur's large 
compilation; but he left behind him a very valuable 
memoir of his own life and times, which has only been 
lately published. 

CARIUCK, John Donald. This excellent writer 
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in the comic and more hamble departments of litera- 
ture, was bom at Glasgow in April, 1787. His parents 
being in limited circumstances, were unable to afford 
him more than the elements of an ordinary education; 
the rest he accomplished in after-years by his own 
application and industry. Apparently he was brought 
up to no particular trade or profession, for at one 
time we find him employed in the ofhce of an archi- 
tect in Glasgow, and at another as a clerk in a 
counting-house. As was natural for a bold in- 
dependent spirit under such irregular training, he 
resolved to find or make a way for himself^ and with 
this view he in 1807 set off to London. It was a 
daring adventure for a youth in his twentieth year, and 
with only a few shillings in his pocket; the distance 
was four hundred miles, and he resolved to travel 
the whole wayon foot. A sound constitution, light 
heart, and active limbs enabled him to set at nought 
those difficulties by which most people would have 
been deterred; and after travelling all day upon 
scanty fare, he, was wont at night to lodge in some 
cheap roadside alehouse, or bivouac on the leeward 
side of a hedge, or behind the sheaves of a corn-field. 
In this way he saw sights and learned lessons both 
of men and things which books could not have 
taught, and which he treasured in his memory for 
future description. On reaching Liverpool half- 
starved and wearied, and seeing a party of soldiers 
beating up for recruits, he deliberated whether he 
should end his journey at once by enlisting as a 
soldier, or trudge onward to the metropolis. In this 
dilemma, where both sides were equally balanced, 
he had recourse to divination, and gravely throwing 
his cudgel into the air, he resolved to fix his choice 
by the direction in which it fell. The fallen staff 
pointed Londonward, and to London accordingly he 
resolved to go. After another journey as long and 
toilsome as the first, he arrived at the capital; and 
such had been his frugality and self-denial that he 
had still half-a-crown in his pocket. 

On reaching London, John Carrick's first task 
was to find employment; but although he offered his 
services to several shopkeepers, his appearance was 
so raw and his tongue so broadly Scotch, that the 
Cockney citizens were unwilling to give him a place 
behind their counters. While employed however in 
this cheerless quest, he stumbled upon a countryman 
of his own, whose ears were charmed by the melody 
of his Doric, and who forthwith took him into his 
service. After circulating from one temporary en- 
gagement to another, Carrick at last obtained, in 
1809, a situation in a house that dealt extensively in 
Staffordshire pottery, and here he remained until loi i, 
when he returned to Glasgow, and opened a large 
establishment in Hutcheson Street for the sale of 
stoneware, china, &c., in which he continued nearly 
fourteen years, until unforeseen reverses reduced him 
to bankruptcy. His losses were also apjavated by 
a tedious and expensive litigation, from which, 
although his character came out unsullied, it was 
with pockets utterly emptied. Obliged to abandon 
business on his own account, he became a travelling 
agent chiefly in the West Highlands for two or three 
Glasgow houses; but this source of subsistence 
having also dried up, he resolved to leave business 
altogether, and devote himself wholly to the profes- 
sion of literature. Nor was he so disqualified for 
this as his early education would seem to intimate. 
He had seen much of society both Scotch and 
English, both Lowland and Highland, chiefly of the 
humble and comic character, to which his powers of 
writing were best adapted; and by reading and study, 
since tne time of his first arrival in London, he had 
acquired a ready and vigorous style of writing. He 



had also felt his way in this new and perilous 
path by writing a Lijfe of Sir William Wallace in 
two volumes, published in Constables Miscellany^ 
which was favourably received by the public, and 
producing certain songs and humorous sketches on 
which his friends had set some value. His first en- 
gagement, when this resolution was adopted, was as 
sub-editor of the Scots TimeSj a journal of liberal 
principles then published in Glasgow, and its amusing 
paragraphs of local fun and satire which he contri- 
buted, gave celebrity and circulation to the paper. 
Afterwards he was employed as a regular contributor 
to TTie Day^ a literary newspaper published daily in 
Glasgow, and commenced in 1832, but which expired 
after a short existenoe of six months. During the 
same year appeared Whistle-Binkie^ a collection of 
Scottish songs chiefly humorous, and to this publica- 
tion Carrick contributed two of the most comic of its 
articles, "The Scottish Tea Party" and "Mister Peter 
Paterson." In the following year he was offered the 
management of the Perth Advertisery which he ac- 
cepted. Great were the hopes of Carrick*s friends 
that this situation would be profitable and honourable 
both to the editor and newspaper. His literary 
talents were considerably above the common average, 
his knowledge of the world and everyday life was 
extensive and minute; and from past experience he 
was well acquainted with the mechanical details that 
enter into the management of a journal. What 
editor, therefore, could be better qualified to give 
weight and respectability to a provincial newspaper, 
and insure for it success? But these natural calcu- 
lations were grievously disappointed by the reality. 
Carrick might be sole editor of the Perth Advertiser; 
but he had viceroys over him — a committee of man- 
agement, to wit, composed of men far inferior to 
himself in talent and judgment, but who revised, 
mutilated, and altered his articles according to their 
own good pleasure. This crowning indignity, which 
authorship can least endure, was too much for the 
proud and independent spirit of Carrick; and he 
threw up his editorship after he had held it eleven 
months. 

During this kind of annoyance which decided him 
to leave Perth, certain parties in the burgh of Kil- 
marnock were on the look-out for an editor to a 
newspaper which they were about to start in the 
liberal interest; and Carrick*s friends in Glasgow, 
who were aware of the state of matters in Perth, had 
powerfully recommended him for this new appoint- 
ment. Their application was successful, and Carrick, 
leaving Perth in February, 1834, assumed his edi- 
torial duties in Kilmarnock. In a short time the 
new-bom Kilmarnock youmal attested the excellence 
of his management; its articles were vigorous and 
popular, and the sale of the paper was increasing; 
out unfortunately it was, like its brother of Perth, 
under a committee of management composed of the 
chief proprietors, and as there was a variety of tastes, 
opinions, and rivalries among them, while each 
member wish^ his own to predominate, the situa- 
tion of the editor with such a divided conclave was 
far from being easy or enviable. He had made no 
escape by fleeing; from Perth to Kilmarnock; on the 
contrary, he had only landed upon the same evil in 
a more aggravated form. He was also less able now 
to bear up against it, as before he left Perth, he had 
been afilicted with neuralgic attacks in some of the 
nerves and muscles of his mouth and head, which in 
Kilmarnock settled into confirmed tic-douloureux. 
Under the worry by which this painful disease was 
aggravated, he petitioned for a short leave of absence, 
wiile his friend Mr. Weir of the Glasgow Argus 
(already a rising man in the literary world) had en- 
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gaged to supply the leading articles for the Kit- 
marnock jfaurnal; but, contrary to every prindiple 
of justice and humanity, his reasonable request was 
refused by the managing committee. As no other 
alternative remained to him, Carrick resigned his 
editorship, and returned to Glasgow in January, 
1835. During his stay in Kilmarnock, however, and 
notwithstanding the annoyances of his position and 
decline of health, his intellect had been as active as 
ever: and besides the management of his newspaper, 
he editorially superintended the first series of The 
Laird of Logan^ an admirable collection of Scotch 
jokes and stories, of which a considerable number of 
the best pieces were from his own pen. The work 
was published in Glasgow in June, 183$, where the 
sensation it produced, and the popularity it estab' 
lished, bore witness to the happiness of the plan, 
and the good taste with which it was executed. 
After the volume had issued from the press, Carrick 
went to Rothesay in ^uest of that health which he 
could no longer find; m that gentle climate he even 
became worse; and, with the feeling which so often 
prom^pts the dying roan to return to his birthplace, 
as if it were a privilege to die there, he came back 
to Glasgow, and calmly awaited the inevitable change. 
Even yet, however, he could make a momentary rsuly 
for his beloved occupation, and write a few articles 
for the Scottish Monthly Magazine^ a Glasgow peri- 
odical of brief duration; but it was the last flash of 
the expiring lamp, and he died on the 17th of 
August, 1837. 

Of the character of John Donald Carrick, an 
estimate may be formed from the events of his varied 
life. Niscessity made him an author, and a growing 
liking confirmed his choice; while to fit himself for 
such a task, the world was his only training school 
and college. Both as a poet and prose writer, he 
displayed considerable ability, and was always equal 
to the literary situation he occupied; while his choice 
inclined to the comic and mirthful, rather than to the 
grave and sentimental, aspect of nature. The same 
buoyant spirit and love of the ludicrous which 
directed his pen, also animated his conversation; and 
while society sought his company, the wise and the 
good were diarmed with his merriment, which they 
found contagious, because it was just and observant, 
but neither satirical nor offensive. 

CARSTAIHS, William, an eminent political 
and ecclesiastical character, was bom at the village 
of Cathcart, in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, on 
the nth of February, 1649. His father was Mr. 
John Carstairs, descended of a very ancient family in 
Fife, and minister in the High-church of Glasgow, 
where he had for his colleague the Rev. James Dur- 
ham, well known for his Commentary on the Revela- 
tion and other learned and pious works. His 
mother's name was Jane Muir, of the fiimily of Glan* 
derston, in the county of Renfrew. Giving early 
indications of an uncommon genius, young Carstaii-s 
was by his father placed under the care of a Mr. 
Sinclair, an indulged Presbyterian minister, who at 
that time kept a school of great celebrity at Ormiston, 
a village in East Lothian. Under Mr. Sinclair, 
in whose school, as in all schools of that kind at the 
time, and even in the family, no language but Latin 
was used, Carstairs acquired a perfect knowledge of 
that language, with great fluency of expressing him- 
self in it, and a strong taste for classical learning in 
general. He had also the good fortune to form, 
among the sons of the nobility who attended this 
celebrated seminary, several friendships, which were 
of the utmost consequence to him in after-life. 

Having completed his course at the school, Mr. 



Carstairs entered the college of Edinburgh in Ills 
nineteenth year, where he studied for four years nnder 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) William Paterson, who in later 
life became clerk to the privy-council of ScoUaad. 
Under this gentleman he made great proficiency in 
the several branches of the school philosophy then in 
vogue; but the distracted state of the country deter- 
mined his father to send him to study divinity in 
Holland, where many of his brethVen, the persecuted 
ministers of the Church of Scotland, had already found 
an asylum. He was accordingly entered in the uni- 
versity of Utrecht, where he studied Hebrew under 
Leusden, and divinity under Herman Witsius, at 
that time two of the most celebrated professors in 
Europe. He had also an opportunity, which he 
carefully improved, of attending the lectures of the 
celebrated Graevius, who was at this time in the 
vigour of his faculties and the zenith of his reputation. 
The study of theology, however, was what he made 
his main business, which having completed, he was 
licensed as a preacher of the gospel, but where or by 
whom seems not to have been known by any of his 
biographers. In all probability it was by some of 
the classes of Holland. Being strongly attached to 
the Presbyterian system, in which he had been edu- 
cated, and for adherence to which his father was a 
sufferer at home, and himself, in a limited sense, a 
wanderer in a strange land (for it was to avoid the 
taking of unnecessary or unlawful oaths imposed by 
the bishops that he had been sent by his father to 
study at Utrecht), he naturally took a deep interest 
in the affairs of his native country, and was early en- 
gaged in deliberating upon the means of her deliver- 
ance. On sending him to Holland by the way of 
London, his father had introduced him by letter to 
an eminent physician of that city, who kindly fur- 
nished him with a letter to the physician of the 
Prince of Orange. This latter gentleman, upon the 
strength of his friend's recommendation, introduced 
Carstairs to the Pensionary Fagel, who, finding him 
so much a master of everything relative to the state 
of parties and interests in Great Britain, introduced 
him to a private interview -with his master the prince, 
who was at once struck with his easy and polite ad- 
dress, and with the extent of his political knowledge. 
This favourable opinionwas heightened by subsequent 
interviews, and in a short time nothing of consequence 
was transacted at his court relative to Great Britain 
till Carstairs had been previously consulted. Holland 
had, from the first attempts of the British court after 
the restoration to suppress the Presbyterians, been 
the general resort of such of the Scottish clergy as 
found it impossible to retain their stations, and they 
were soon followed by numbers of their unhappy 
countrymen who had vainly perilled their lives on 
the fatal fields of Pentland and Bothwell, with the 
principal of whom Carstairs could not, in the circum- 
stances in which he was placed, fail to become ac- 
quainted. Being well connected, and in no way ob- 
noxious to the government, he seems to have been 
selected both by his expatriated countrymen and by 
the agents of the Prince of Orange, to visit Scotland 
on a mission of observation in the year 1682. 

Nothing could be more hopeless than the condition 
of Scotland at this time. Her ministers were every- 
where silenced: Cargill and Cameron, the only two 
that remained of the intrepid band that had so long 
kept up the preached'gospel in the fields, had both 
fallen, the one on the scanold by an iniquitous sen- 
tence, the other on the open heath by tne hand of 
violence. Her nobles were either the slaves of arbi- 
trary royalty, or they had already expatriated them- 
selves, or were just about to do so; while the body of 
her people, Issachar-like, were crouching beneath 
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their burdens in the most hopeless dejection. Finding 
no encouragement in Scotland, where the few indi- 
viduab that felt any of the true aspirations of liberty 
\?ere seriously engaged in a project of emigration to 
Carolina in >forth America, Mr. Carstairs determined 
to return to Holland. He however, probably not 
without instructions, took London in nis way, where 
he arrived in the month of November, 1682, at the 
very time when ShaAesbury, Monmouth, Sydney, 
Essex, Russell, Hampden, and Howard were engaged 
in what has been called Shaftesbury's Plot, or more 
generally, from a forged story of a design to murder 
the king and the Duke of York at a farm called the 
Rye, possessed by Colonel Rumbold, the Ryehouse 
Plot. These gentlemen were actuated by very dif- 
ferent views. Monmouth had probably no object 
but the crown; Russell and Hampden were for re- 
straining th,e prerogative, and securing the nation's 
liberties, civil and religious; Sydney and Essex were 
for restoring the republic; while Howard, a man 
without principle, seems to have had nothing in view 
but to raise a tumult, whereby he might by accident 
promote his private interest. All of them, however, 
agreed in soliciting the co-operation of those Scots- 
men who, no longer able to subsist under the imposi- 
tions of a tyrranous government, were about to trans- 
port themselves to a distant and desert country. 
Most of the conspirators having some previous know- 
ledge of Carstairs, he was employed to negotiate be- 
tween the parties; and he was empowered by a letter 
from Sir James Stewart, aflerwaras lord-advocate for 
Scotland, to assure the English conspirators that, 
upon furnishing a certain sum of money for the pur- 
chase of arms and ammunition, the Scottish refugees 
in Holland were ready to co-operate with them by an 
immediate descent upon the west coast of Scotland. 
This letter he communicated to Russell and Sydney, 
seconding its contents by a fervent eulogium upon 
the influence, the talents, and the particular merits 
of Argyle, whose numerous vassals, extensive juris- 
dictions, as well as his past sufferings, pointed him 
out as the most proper person to head an insurrection 
in that country. All this must have been self-evident 
to the whole party ; yet they do not seem to have 
been so cordial as might have been expected. Though 
Carstairs ceased not to press the object of his mission, 
he was put off from time to time, till he was at length 
told by Shepherd, one of the subaltern conspirators, 
that he had heard Sydney declare that he would have 
nothing to do with Argyle, being well aware that, 
whatever his present circumstances might prompt him 
to undertake, he was too strongly attached to the 
reigning family and to the present government, both 
in church and state, to unite cordially with them in 
their measures. At the same time, he was told both 
by Shepherd and Ferguson that the party were jealous 
of Sydney, as driving a secret design of his own; and 
Ferguson hinted to Mr. Carstairs that there might 
be an easier method of attaining their point than by 
an open rebellion, as by taking the lives of at most 
two men they might spare the lives of thousands, 
meaning thereby the assassination of the king and 
the Duke of York. Feeling himself insulted, and 
the cause disgraced by such a proposal, Mr. Carstairs 
told Ferguson that he and the men with whom he 
was engaged thought themselves warranted, even 
with arms in their hands, to demand, for redress of 
their grievances, those constitutional remedies which 
had been so often denied to their complaints and re- 
monstrances; but they held it beneath them to adopt 
any such mean and cowardly contrivances either 
against the king or his brother. From that time 
forward Ferguson never mentioned any such thing in 
his presence, nor did he ever hear it alluded to in his 
VOL. I. 



intercourse with any other of the party. Disgusted, 
however, with their procrastination, he took his de- 
parture for Holland, without carrying any message, 
having refused to do so except it were a full com- 
pliance with his demands. 

Scarcely had he landed in Holland, than Shaftes- 
bury found it convenient to follow him, not daring 
to trust himself any longer in England; and by his 
desertion, the remaining conspirators, finding their 
connection with the city of London broken, saw it 
the more necessary to unite with Axgyle and the re- 
fugees abroad, as well as with the Scots at home. 
Sydney now dropped all his objections, and letters 
were immediately forwarded to Carstairs, requesting 
him to come over, and an express was sent down to 
Scotland, for his friends to come up, in order to a 
speedy adjustment of an insurrection and consen- 
taneous invasion. In consequence of this, consulta- 
tions were held among the refugees, Aigyle, Stair, 
Loudoun, Stewart, and others, where it was proposed 
that the conspirators in England should contribute 
;^3o,ooo sterling in money, and 1000 horse, to be 
ready to join Aigyle the moment he should land 
upon the west coast of Scotland. Mr. Stewart was for 
accepting a smaller sum of money, if so much could 
not be obtained; but all agreed in the necessity of 
raising the horse before anything should be attempted. 
Stair seemed more cold in the matter than the others; 
but Aigyle having assured Carstairs that, so soon as 
the preliminaries were settled, he would be found 
abundantly zealous, he consented to carry their pro- 
posals, and lay them before the committee or council 
that had been appointed by the conspirators to con- 
duct the business at London. When he arrived 
there he was mortified to find that the difficulty of 
raising the money now was as formidable an obstacle as 
the opposition of Sydnev had formerly been. Russell 
fiankly acknowledged that the whole party could not 
raise so much money; and begged that ;^ 10,000 might 
be accepted as a banning, and even this was never 
paid to Shepherd, who was appointed cashier to the 
concern, nor was one single step taken for levving 
the proposed number of troops upon the borders. 
After having spent several weeks in London, Carstairs 
became penectly convinced, from the temper of the 
men and their mode of procedure, that the scheme 
would come to nothing. This opinion he communi- 
cated to a meeting 01 his countrymen, where were 
present Baillie of Jerviswood, Lord Melvill, Sir John 
Cochrane, the Campbells of Cessnock, and .others, 
recommending them to attend to their own safety, 
by putting an immediate stop to further preparations, 
till their brethren of England should be better pre- 
pared to join them. BaUlie of Jerviswood, the most 
ardent of all his countrymen engaged in this enter- 
prise, reflected bitterly upon the timidity of the 
English, who had suffered their zeal to evaporate in 
talk, when they might, by promptitude of action, 
have been already successful, and insisted that the 
Scots should prosecute the undertaking by them- 
selves. There was, no doubt, in this something very 
heroic; but alas! it was vain, and he himself was 
speedily brought to* ccmfess that it was so. It was 
agreed to, however, by all that a communication 
should be made to their English friends, that, unless 
they were determined to act with more vigour, they 
were not to expect co-operation on the part of the 
Scots any longer. In tne meantime they wrote to 
their friends in Scotland, to suspend their prepara- 
tions till further notice. This was a very proper and 
wise determination; only it came too late. The 
English conspirators had no unity of purpose, and 
they had no decision. They had talked away the 
time of action, and the whole scheme was already 
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falling to pieces by its own weight. In short, before 
they could return an answer to their Scottish brethren, 
the whole was betrayed, and they were alone to a 
man in the hands of the government. 

The prudence of the Scots saved them in part; 
yet the government got immediate information that 
there had been a correspondence carried on with 
Argyle by the conspirators, and Major Holmes, the 
person to whom all Aigyle's letters were directed, 
was taken into custody, having a number of the 
letters and the cypher and key in his possession. 
The cypher and key belonged to Mr Carstairs, who 
had sent it to Monmouth only two days before, to 
enable him to read a letter from Argyle, which, hav- 
ing done, he returned it to Major Holmes, in whose 
hands it was now taken. The Earl of Melfort no 
sooner saw the cypher than he knew part of it to be 
the handwriting of Carstairs; and an order was in- 
stantly issued for his apprehension, as art and part 
in the assassination plot. Though Mr. Carstairs was 
conscious of being innocent as to this part of the plot, 
he had gone too far with the conspirators for an 
examination on the subject to be safe either for him- 
self or his friends. He therefore assumed a fictitious 
name, and concealed himself among his friends in 
Kent the best way he could. Being discovered, he 
was suspected to be the notorious Ferguson, of all 
the conspirators the most obnoxious to jp;ovemment, 
and as such was seized in the house of a friend at 
Tenterden, and thrown into the jail of that place on 
the Monday after the execution of Lord Russell. 
Here he continued for a fortnight, when orders came 
for his being brought up to London, where he was 
for some days committed to the charge of a mes- 
senger-at-arms. During this interval Sir Andrew 
Forrester brought him a message from the king in- 
forming him, that though his majesty was not dis- 
posed to believe that he had any direct hand in 
plotting either his death, or that of the Duke of 
York; yet as he had corresponded with Argyle and 
Russell, he was convinced that he knew many par- 
ticulars relative to the Ryehouse Plot, which, if he 
would discover, with what he knew of any other 
machinations against the government, he would not 
only receive an ample panlon for the past, but the 
king would also show him all manner of favour for 
the time to come. Ill however, he rejected this, he 
was to abide by the consequences, which, in all 
likelihood, would be fatal to him. His answer not 
proving satisfactory, he was committed to close 
custody in the Gatehouse, where he continued up- 
wards of eleven weeks. During this time he was 
often before the privy-.council, but revealed nothing. 
At length, finding that he could obtain no favour 
through the king, but upon dishonourable conditions, 
he petitioned the court of King's Bench for his habeas 
corpus^ instead of which he received an intimation 
that he was to be sent down to Scotland within 
twenty-four hours, to take his trial in that kingdom. 
It was in vain that he represented it as a breach of 
law to send him to be tried in Scotland for a crime 
said to be committed in England. He was sent off 
next day with several others who were consigned 
into the hands of the Scottish privy-council, to be 
tried for compassing the death of the King in Ix}ndon, 
or at the Ryehouse, between London and New- 
market. Among that unhappy number was a servant 
of Argyle, of the name of Spence, who was instantly 
brought before that most abominable tribunal, the 
privy-council of Scotland, where, because he refused 
to take an oath to criminate himself he was first put 
to the torture of the boot, which he endured with 
unshrinking firmness; then kept from sleep upwards 
of nine nights together — ^which not answering the 



expectations that had been formed, steel screws were 
invented for his thumbs, which proved so exquisite 
a torment, that he sunk under it, the Earl of rerth 
assuring him at the same time that they would screw 
every joint of his body in the same manner till he 
took the oath. Even in this state, Spence had the 
firmness to stipulate that no new questions should 
be put to him, that he should not be brought forward 
as a witness against any person, and that he himself 
should be pardoned. He then acquainted them with 
the names of Aigyle's correspondents, and assisted 
them in decyphering the letters, by which it was 
seen what Arg>'le had demanded, and what he had 
promised to do upon his demands being granted; 
but there was nothing in them of any agreement 
being then made. 

Carstairs, in the meantime, was laid in irons, and 
continued in them several weeks, Perth visiting him 
almost daily, to urge him to reveal what he knew, 
with promises of a full pardon, so far as he himselif 
was concerned. On this point, however, Mr. Car- 
stairs was inflexible; and when brought before the 
council, the instruments of torture being laid before 
him, and he asked by the Earl of Peith if he would 
answer upon^ oath such questions as should be put 
to him, he replied, with a firmness that astonished 
the whole council, that in a criminal matter he never 
would, but, if thev produced his accusers, he was 
ready to vindicate himself from any crime they could 
lay to his charge. He was then assured, that if he 
would answer a few questions that were to be put 
to him concerning others, nothing he said should 
ever militate against himself, nor should they ever 
inquire whether his disclosures were true or false; 
but he peremptorily told them, that with him, in a 
criminal cause, they should never found such a de- 
testable precedent. To the very foolish question 
put to him, if he had any objections against being 
put to the torture, he replied, he had great objec- 
tions to a practice that was a reproach to human 
nature, and as such banished from the criminal courts 
of every free country. Here he repeated the remon- 
strances he had given in to the council at London, 
and told them tluit he did consider his trial a breach 
of the habeas corpus act. To this Perth replied, that 
he was now in Scotland, and must be tried for crimes 
committed against the state by the laws of that 
country, had they been committed at Constantinople. 
The executioner was now brought forward, and a 
screw of a particular construction applied to his 
thumb, with sudh effect, that large drops of sweat 
streamed over his brow. Yet he was self-possessed, 
and betrayed no inclination to depart from his first 
resolution. The Elarl of Queensbeny was much af- 
fected, and after telling Perth that he saw the poor 
man would rather die than confess, he ran out of the 
council, followed by the Duke of Hamilton, both 
being unable longer to witness the scene. Perth 
sat to the last without betraying any symptoms of 
compassion for the sufferer. On the contranr, when 
by his express command the executioner had turned 
the screw with such violence as to make Carstairs 
cry out that now he had squeezed the bones to 
pieces, the monster, in great indignation, told him 
that if he continued longer obstinate, he hoped to 
see evfery bone in his body squeezed to pieces. Hav- 
ing kept their victim under tnis cruel infliction for an 
hour and a half without effect, the executioner was 
ordered to produce the iron boots, and apply them 
to his 1^; Dut, happily for Mr. Carstairs, the execu- 
tioner, young at his trade, and composed of less stem 
stuff than his masters, was so confused that he could 
not fix them on. After repeated attempts, he was 
obliged to give it up, and the council adjourned. 
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Torture having thus proved vain, the council once 
more assailed him in the way of flattery, promising 
him an ample pardon for himself, and that he should 
never be called in any court as a witness on any 
trial; and they further stipulated that none of his 
answers to the interrogatories to be put to him, 
should ever be produced in evidence, either directly 
or indirectly, in any court or against any person 
whatsoever. On these conditions, as they had al- 
ready extracted from Mr. Spence and Major Holmes 
nearlv all that he could inform them of upon the 
stipulated questions, he consented to answer them, 
provided the promise made him was ratified by a 
deed of court, and recorded in their books. He had, 
however, scarcely given his answers, when they were 
printed and hawked through the streets, under the 
name of Carstairi Confession, Had they been 
printed correctly, less might have -been said; but 
they were garbled to suit the purpose of the ruling 
party, which was to criminate Jerviswood, on whose 
trial Mackenzie the advocate read them to the jury 
as an adminicle of proof, without taking any notice 
of the qualifications with which they were clothed, 
the alleviating circumstances- with which the fiicts 
to which they related were accompanied, or the con- 
ditions upon which he delivered them. They were 
so far true to their agreement, however, as to relieve 
him from his confinement in a dungeon of the castle, 
where he had remained for some months cut off from 
all communication with his friends, and struggling 
under the infirmities of a shattered constitution. He 
was also permitted to leave Scotland, on condition 
that he should wait on the secretaries at London, 
on his way to Holland. Milport being then at 
court, he went to him and demanded a pass, which 
he found no difficulty in obtaining; but the king was 
desirous to see him, and the secretary thought he 
ought in duty to wait upon him, and receive his 
commands. On stating, however, that, in such a 
conversation with the king, he might be led to say 
what might not be. so honourable to some of his 
majesty's servants in Scotland, the secretary made 
out his pass, and he departed for Holland, where he 
arrived in the end of the year 1684, or the beginning 
of 1685, only a few months before the death of 
Charles II., and the accession of James VII. 

This was by far the most important event in the 
life of Carstairs, and it b impossible to say how 
much the human race may be indebted to his firm- 
ness and his address on this occasion. He had, at 
this very time, secrets of the greatest consequence 
from Holland, trusted to him by the Pensionary 
Fagel, of which his persecutors had no suspicion. 
The discovering of these secrets would not only have 
saved him from torture, but have brought him a high 
reward, and, had they been at that time discovert, 
the glorious revolution might have been prevented, 
and these kingdoms, instead of being the first and 
most exalted, as they are at this day, been among 
the lowest and most debased. The great anxiety 
the Scottish managers were under to take the life 
of Baillie, by implicating him in the Ryehouse 
Plot, seems so totally to nave blinded them, that 
they had no suspicion of the Dutch connection, 
which Carstairs was so apprehensive about, and 
which he was so successful in concealing. On his 
return to Holland, William, fully appreciating his 
merits, received him into his family, appointed him 
one of his own chaplains, and at the same time pro- 
cured him to be elected minister of the English Pro- 
testant congregation at Leyden. To the day of his 
death William reposed upon the advice of Carstairs 
with the most perfect confidence. He was now, 
indeed, much better qualified than ever for being 



serviceable to his illustrious patron. During his stay 
in Britain he had had a fair opportunity of judging 
of public men and public measures. He had not 
only witnessed in others, but he had felt himself, the 
severities of a Popish administration; and he saw the 
universal alienation of all ranks from the system of 
government they had adopted, and perceived that 
the very methods fallen upon for stilling popular 
clamour was only tending to its increase. The 
narrow politics of*^ the Duke of York he had thor- 
oughly penetrated, was aware of all the schemes he 
had laid for enslaving the nation, and saw that the 
tools with which he was working could easily be 
turned to his own destruction. Of all these interest- 
ing particulars he was admitted to give his sentiments 
freely to the Prince of Orange, who was no longer 
at pains to conceal his aversion to the means James 
was employing to restore the Catholic church. This 
encouraged still greater numbers of suffering British 
subjects to place themselves under his protection, 
for the characters of whom his royal highness gene- 
rally applied to Carstairs, and he was wont to re- 
mark, that he never in one instance had occasion 
to charge him with the smallest attempt to mislead 
or deceive him. It cannot indeed be doubted that 
he was made the channel of many complaints and 
advices to William, which were never made known 
to the public. Of these secret warnings the prince 
had sagacity enough to make the b^t use, even 
when he was to outward appearance treating them 
with neglect, and Carstairs himself was in all pro- 
bability not a little surprised when he was summoned 
to attend him on an expedition to Great Britain. 
Notwithstanding all that has been spoken and written 
and printed about it, we believe that William felt 
very little, and cared very little, about the sufferings 
of the British people; but he had an eye steadily 
fixed upon the British crown, to which, till the birth 
of a Prince of Wales, June loth, 1688, his wife was 
the heir-apparent, and so long as he had the pro- 
spect of a natural succession, whatever might be the 
disorders of the government or the wishes of the 
people, he was not disposed to endanger his future 
greatness by anything like a premature attempt to 
secure it. The birth of the prince, however, gave 
an entirely new aspect to his affairs. He behoved 
now to embrace the call of the people, or abandon 
all reasonable hopes of ever wearing that- diadem 
which he so fondly coveted, and by which alone he 
could ever hope to carry his great plans of European 
policy into effect. Equally wise to discern and 
prompt to act, he lost not a moment in hesitation: 
he hastened his preparations, and on the 19th of 
October, 1688, set sail for Britain with sixty-five 
ships of war, and 500 transports, carrying upwards 
of 15,000 men. The subject of this memoir accom- 
panied him as his domestic chaplain aboard his own 
ship, and he had in his train a numerous retinue of 
British subjects, whom the tyranny of the times had 
driven to Holland. On the evening of the same 
day, the fleet was dispersed in a tremendous hurri- 
cane, and by the dawn of next morning not two of 
the whole fleet were to be seen together. On the 
third day William returned to port, with only four 
ships of war and forty transports. The sWp in 
which he himself sailed narrowly escaped being 
wrecked, which was looked on by some about him 
as an evil omen, and among the rest by Burnet, 
afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, who remarked that 
It seemed predestined they should not set foot on 
English ground. A few days, however, collected 
the whole fleet once more; on the 1st of No- 
vember it sailed again with a &ir wind; and on 
Monday the 5th, the troops were safely landed at 
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Torbay in DeTOnshire, the English fleet all the while 
lying wind-bound at Harwich. On the landing of 
the troops, Mr. Carstairs performed divine service 
at their head, after which the whole army drawn up 
along the beach sang the i i8th psalm before going 
into camp. From this time till the settlement of 
the crown upon William and Mary, Carstairs con- 
tinued about the person of the prince, being con- 
sulted and employed in negotiating affairs of peculiar 
delicacy, and disposing of sums of money with which 
he was intrusted, in various quarters. **It was 
during this interval," says his biographer, and the 
editor of his state papers, the Rev. Joseph M*Cor- 
mick, **that he had it in his power to be of the 
greatest service to the Prince of Orange, nothing 
being carried on relative to the settlement of Scot- 
land which the prince did not communicate to him, 
and permit him to give his sentiments of in private.*' 
He was highly instrumental in procuring the settle- 
ment of the Church of Scotland in its present Pres- 
byterian form; which was found to be a matter of no 
small difficulty, as the king was anxious that the 
same system should continue in both parts of the 
island. Carstairs has been often blamed for having 
acceded to the king's wishes for maintaining patron- 
age, and also for recommending that some of the 
worst instruments of the late monarch should be 
continued in office, which he did upon the plea that 
most of them were possessed of influence and quali- 
fications, which, if properly directed, might be use- 
ful under the new regime. It must be recollected, 
that, at such a critical time, a man of Carstairs' poli- 
tical sagacity was apt to be guided rather by what 
was practically expedient than what was abstractly 
proper. It is prooable that Carstairs, who was un- 
questionably a sincere man, was anxious to render 
the settlement of the church and of the government 
as liberal as he thought consistent with their stability, 
or as the circumstances he had to contend against 
would permit. King William now took an oppor- 
tunity of atoning to his counsellor for all his former 
sufferings; he appointed Mr. Carstairs his chaplain 
for Scotland, with the whole revenue of the chapel 
royal. He also required the constant presence of 
Mr. Carstairs about nis person, assigning him apart- 
ments in the palace when at home, and when abroad 
with the army allowing him ;f 500 a year for camp 
equipage. * 

He was of course with bis majesty at all times, 
and by being thus always at hand, was enabled on 
some occasions to do si^al service both to his king 
and his country. Of this we have a remarkable in- 
stance which happened in the year 1694. In 1693 
the Scottish parliament had passed an act obliging 
all who were in office to take the oath of allegiance 
to their majesties, and at the same time to sign the 
assurance, as it was called, whereby they declared 
William to be king dejure as well as de facto, TTiis 
was one of the first of a long series of oppressive acts 
intended secretly to ruin the Scottish church by bring- 
ing her into collision with the civil authorities, and 
in the end depriving her of that protection and coun- 
tenance which she now enioyed from them. This 
act had been artfully carried through the parliament 
by allowing a dispensing power to the privy-council 
in cases where no knoMm enmity to the king's pre- 
rogative existed. No honest Presbyterian at that 
time had anv objection to King William's title to 
the crown; out they had insuperable objections to 
the taking of a civU oath as a qualification for a 
sacred office. Numerous applications were of course 
made to the privy-council for dispensations; but that 
court, which had still in it a numoer of the old perse- 
cutors, so far firom complying with the demand, re- 



commended to his majesty to allow no one to sit 
down in the ensuing General Assembly till he had 
taken the oath and signed the assurance. Orders 
were accordingly transmitted to Lord Carmicfaaelt 
the commissioner to the Assembly, to that effect. 
When his lordship arrived in Edinbuigh, however, 
he found the clergy obstinately determined to refuse 
compliance with his demand, and they assured him 
it would kindle a flame over the nation which those 
who had given his majesty this pernicious counsel 
would l)e unable to extinguish. Lord Carmichad, 
firmly attached to his majesty, and aware that the 
dissolution of this Assembly might not only be fatal 
to the Church of Scotland, but to the interests of his 
majesty in that countiv, sent a flying packet to the 
kii4^, representing the difficulty, and requesting further 
instructions. Some of the ministers at the same time 
wrote a statement of the case to Carstairs, requesting 
his best offices in the matter. Lord Carmicfaael's 
packet arrived at Kensington on a forenoon in the 
absence of Mr. Carstairs, and William, who, when 
he could do it with safety, was as fond of stretching 
the prerogative as any of his predecessors, peremp- 
torily renewed his instructions to the commissioner, 
and despatched them for Scotland without a moment's 
delay. Scarcely was this done when Carstairs arrived ; 
and, learning the natiure of the despatch, hastened to 
find the messenger before his final departure, and 
having found him, demanded back the packet in his 
majesty's name. It was now late in the evening, 
but no time was to be lost; so he ran straight to his 
majesty's apartment, where he was told by the lord 
in waiting that his majesty was in bed. Carstairs, 
however, insisted on seeing him; and, being intro- 
duced to his chamber, found him fast asleep. He 
turned aside the curtain and gently awakened him; 
the king, astonished to see him at so late an hour, 
and on his knees by bis bedside, asked, with some 
emotion, what was the matter. "I am come," said 
Carstairs, "to b^ my life!" '*Is it possible," said 
the king, with still higher emotion, **that you can 
have been guilty of a crime that deserves death?"* 
**I have, sire," he replied, showing the packet he 
had just brought back from the messenger. '*And 
have you, indeed," said the king, with a severe frown, 
* * presumed to countermand my orders ?" " Let me be 
heard but for a few moments," said Carstairs, "and 
I am ready to submit to any punishment your majesty 
shall think proper to inflict. He then pointed out 
very briefly the danger of the advice he had acted 
upon, and the consequences that would necessarily 
follow if it was persisted in, to which his majesty 
listened with gr^eat attention. When he had done, 
the king gave him the despatches to read, after which 
he ordered him to throw them into the fire, and 
draw out others to please himself, which he would 
sign. This was done accordingly; but so many 
hours' delay prevented the messenger from reaching 
Edinburgh till the very morning when the Assembly 
was to meet, and when nothing but confusion was 
expected, the commissioner finding himself under 
the necessity of dissolving the Assembly, and the 
ministers being determined to assert their own au- 
thority independent of the civil magistrate. Both 
parties were apprehensive of the consequences, and 
[x>th were happily relieved by the arrival of the mes- 
senger with his majesty's letter, signifying that it was 
his pleasure that the oaths should be dispensed with. 
Witn the exception of the act establishing Presbytery, 
this was the most popular act of his majesty's govern- 
ment in Scotland. It also gained Mr. Carstairs, 
when his part of it came to be known, more credit 
with his brethren and with Presbyterians in general 
than perhaps any other part of his public procedure. 
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From this period down to the death of the king 
there is nothing to be told concerning Carstairs but 
that he continued still in favour, and was assiduously 
courted by all parties, and was supposed to have so 
much influence, particularly in what related to the 
church, that he was called Cardinal Carstairs. 

Having only the letters that were addressed to 
him, without any of his replies, we can only conjec- 
ture what these may have been. The presumption 
is, that they were prudent and discreet. Though he 
was so great a favourite with William, there was no 
provision made for him at his death. Anne, how- 
ever, though she gave him no political employment, 
continued him in the chaplainship for Scotland, with 
the same revenues he had enjoyed under her prede- 
cessor. In the year 1704 he was elected principal 
of the college of Edinburgh, for which he drew up 
a new and very minute set of rules; and, as he was 
wanted to manage affairs in the church courts, he 
was, at the same time (at least in the same year), 
presented to the church of Greyfriars; and, in con- 
sequence of uniting this with his office in the univer- 
sity, he was allowed a salary of 2200 merks a year. 
Three years after this he was translated to the High- 
church. Though so deeply immersed in politics, 
literature had always engaged much of Carstairs' 
attention; and he had, so early as 1693, obtained a 
gift from the crown to each of the Scottish univer- 
sities of £3100 sterling per annum out of the bishops' 
rents in Scotland. Now that he was more closely 
connected with these learned bodies, he exerted all 
his influence with the government to extend its en- 
couragement and protection towards them, and thus 
essentially promoted the cause of learning. It has 
indeed been said that from the donations he at various 
limes procured for the Scottish colleges he was the 
greatest benefactor, under the rank of royalty, to 
chose institutions that his country ever produced. 
The first General Assembly that met after he became 
a minister of the Church of Scotland made choice of 
him for moderator; and in the space of eleven years 
he was four times called to fill that office. From 
his personal influence and the manner in which he 
was supported he may be truly said to have had the 
entire management of the Church of Scotland. In 
leading the church he displayed great ability and 
comprehensiveness of mind, with uncommon judg- 
ment. "He moderated the keenness of party zesu, 
And infused a spirit of cautious mildness into the de- 
liberations of the General Assembly.^ As the great 
body of the more zealous clergy were hostile to the 
union of the kingdoms, it required all his influence 
to reconcile them to a measure which he, as a whole, 
approved of as of mutual benefit to the two countries; 
and although after this era the Church of Scotland 
lost much of her weight in the councils of the king- 
dom, she still retained her respectability, and per- 
haps was all the better of a disconnection with po- 
litical affairs. When Queen Anne, among the uu^ 
acts of her reign, restored the system of patronage, 
he vigorously opposed it; and, though unsuccess&l, 
his visit to London at that time was of essential ser- 
vice in securing on a stable basis the endangered 
liberty of the church. The ultra-Tory ministry, hos- 
tile to the Protestant interests of these realms, had 
devised certain strong measures for curtailing the 
power of the Church of Scotland, by discontinuing 
her assemblies, or at least by subjecting them 
wholly to the nod of the court. Mr. Carstairs pre- 
vailed on the administration to abandon the attempt; 
and he, on his part, promised to use all his influence 

1 We here qaote from a memoir of Princioal Carstairs, which 
appeared in the CAristiam Ituirucior, for March, 1827. 



to prevent the discontents occasioned by the patron- 
age bill from breaking out into open insurrection. 
It may be remarked that, although patronage is a 
privilege which, if harshly exercis^, acts as a severe 
oppression upon the people; yet, while justified so 
fss in abstract right by the support which the patron 
is always understood to give to the clergyman, it 
was, to say the least of it, more expedient to be en- 
forced at the commencement of last century than 
perhaps at present, as it tended to reconcile to the 
church many of the nobility and gentry of the country, 
who were, in general, votaries of Episcopacy, and 
therefore disaffected to the state and to the general 
interests." 

Principal Carstairs was, it may be supposed, a 
zealous promoter of the succession of the house of 
Hanover. Of so much importance were his services 
deemed, that George I., two years before his acces- 
sion, signified his acknowledgments by a letter, and 
immediately after arriving in England, renewed his 
appointment as chaplain for Scotland. The last 
considerable duty upon which the principal was en- 
gaged was a mission from the Scottish church to 
congratulate the first prince of the house of Brunswick 
upon his accession. He did not long survive this 
period. In August, 17 15, he was seized with an 
apoplectic fit, which carried him off about the end of 
the December following, in the sixty-seventh year of 
his age. His body lies interred in the Gr^riars^ 
churchyard, where a monument is erected to his 
memory, with a suitable inscription in Latin. The 
university, the clergy, and the nation at lai^, united 
in lamenting the loss of one of their brightest orna- 
ments and most distinguished benefactors. 

Carstairs was one of the most remarkable men ever 

Produced by this country. He appears to have been 
om with a genins for managing great political un- 
dertakings; his father, in one of his letters, expresses 
a fear lest his **boy Willie" should become too much 
of a public political man, and get himself into scrapes. 
His first move in public life was for the emancipa- 
tion of his country from tyrannical misrule; and 
nothing could well equal the sagacity with which 
he conducted some of the most delicate and hazard- 
ous enterprises for that purpose. In consequence of 
the triumph of the principles which he then advo- 
cated, he became possessed of more real influence in 
the state than has fallen to thie lot of many respon- 
sible ministers; so that the later part of his life pre- 
sented the strangest contrast to the earlier. What 
is strangest of all, he preserved through these vicissi- 
tudes of fortune the same humble spirit and simple 
worth, the same zealous and sincere piety, the same 
amiable and affectionate heart. It fell to the lot of 
Carstairs to have it in his power to do much good; 
and nothing could be said more emphatically in his 
praise, than that he improved every opportunity. 
The home and heart ot Carstairs were constantly 
alike opeiL The former was the resort of all orders 
of good men; the latter was alive to every beneficent 
and kindly feeling. It is related of him, that, al- 
though perhaps the most efficient enemv which the 
Episcopal church of Scotland ever had, he exercised 
perpetual deeds of charity towards the unfortunate 
ministers of that communion who were displaced at 
the revolution. The effect of his generosity to them, 
in overcoming prejudice and conciliating affection, 
appeared strongly at his funeral. When his body 
was laid in the dust, two men were observed to turn 
aside ^m the rest of the company, and, bursting 
into tears, bewailed their mutiial loss. Upon in- 
quiry, it was found that these were two non-jurant 
dergymen, whose families had been supported for a 
considerable time by his b^e&ctiona. 
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In the midst of all his greatness, Carstairs never 
forgot the charities of domestic life. His sister, who 
had been married to a clergyman in Fife, lost her 
husband a few days before her brother arrived from 
London on matters of great importance to the nation. 
Hearing of his arrivau, she came to Edinburgh to 
see him. Upon calling at his lodgings in the fore- 
noon, she was told he was not at leisure, as several 
of the nobility and officers of state were gone in to 
see him. She then bid the servant only whisper to 
him, that she desired to know when it would be con- 
venient for him to see her. He returned for answer 
— immediately; and, leaving the company, ran to her 
and embraced her in the most affectionate manner. 
Upk)n her attempting to make some apology for her 
unseasonable interruption to business, **Make your- 
self easy," said he, "these gentlemen are come 
hither, not on my account, but their own. They 
will wait with patience till I return. You know I 
never pray long," — and, after a short, but fervent 
prayer, adapted to her melancholy circumstances, 
he fixed the time when he could see her more at 
leisure, and returned in tears to his company. 

The close attention which he must have paid to 
politics does not appear to have injured his literature 
any more than his religion, though it perhaps pre- 
vented him from committing any work of either kind 
to the press. 'We are told that his first oration in 
the public hall of the university, after his installation 
as prijicipal, exhibited so much profound erudition, 
so much acquaintance with classical learning, and 
such an accurate knowledge of the Latin tongue, 
that his hearers were delighted, and the celebrated 
Dr. Pitcaim declared, that when Mr. Carstairs began 
his address, he could not help fancying himself in the 
forum of ancient Rome. In the strange mixed char- 
acter which he bore through life, he must have cor- 
responded with men of all orders; but, unfortunately, 
there is no collection of his letters known to exist. 
A great number of letters addressed to him by the 
most eminent men of his time were preserved by his 
widow, and conveyed through her executor to his 
descendant. Principal M'Cormick, of St. Andrews, 
by whom they were published in the year 1774. 

CHALMERS, Alexander, M.A., F.S.A. The 
life of this laborious literary workman is more re- 
markable for untiring industry, and its immense 
amount of produce, than for greatness or originality 
of genius. He was bom at Aberdeen on the 29th 
of March, 1759, and was the youngest son of James 
Chalmers, printer in Aberdeen, an accomplished 
scholar, who established the first newspaper that 
existed in that town. Alexander, after completing 
a classical education, continued his studies for the 
medical profession; and, on finally being appointed 
to practise as surgeon in the West Indies, he left 
Aberdeen in 1777, to join the ship which was to 
carry him to his destination. But on reaching 
Portsmouth, instead of stepping on board, he sud- 
denly flew off to London. He had either lost heart 
at the thought of a residence in the West Indies, at 
that time one of the worst of exiles, or had suddenly 
become enamoured with the charms of a literary life 
in the metropolis. At all events, thither he went, 
and although his line of existence was stretched out 
nearly sixty years beyond this period, his native city 
saw him no more. 

On entering London, Mr. Chalmers commenced 
as a contributor to the periodical press, and became 
editor of the Public Ledger and L$ndon Packet, It 
was a stirring and prolific period for journalists, in 
consequence of the American war; and so ably did 
he exert himself that he soon became noted as a 



vigorous political writer. Besides his own, he exer- 
cised his talents in other established journals of the 
day, the chief of which was the St. Jame^ Chronicle^ 
where he wrote many essays, most of them under 
the signature of Senex. He was also a valuable 
assistant for some years to his fellow-townsman, Mr. 
James Peny, editor and proprietor of the Morning 
Chronicle^ who had come to London at the same time 
as himself, and to whose newspaper Chalmers contri^ 
buted racy paragraphs, epigrams, and satirical poems. 
He was likewise a contributor to the Analytical 
Review^ published by Mr. Johnson, and to the 
Critical Review, As the last-named magazine was 
published by Mr. George Robinson of Paternoster 
Row, a dose connection was established between 
Mr. Chalmeis and that eminent publisher, which 
continued till the death of the latter, and was of 
important service to both parties. Chalmers, who 
lived almost wholly with his friend, assistecl him in 
the examination of manuscripts offered for publica- 
tion, and also revised, and occasionally altered and 
improved, those that were passed through the press. 
With most, indeed, of the principal publishers and 
printers in London during fifty years Chalmers main- 
tained a friendly intercourse, and of many of them 
he has left interesting biographies in the obituary of 
the Gentlemat^s Magazine^ a favourite periodical to 
which he frequently contributed. These literary 
exertions, however, numerous though they were, and 
extended over a long course of years, were as nothing 
compared with his permanent labours as editor of 
many of the most important works of British author- 
ship; and it is by these, of which we can only give 
a very brief notice, that his merits are chiefly to be 
estimated. 

In 1793 he published a continuation of the J/isti»y 
of England in iMterSy two volumes. This work was 
so well appreciated, that four editions successively 
appeared, the last being in 182 1. 

In 1797 he compiled a Glossary to Shakspeare — a 
task peculiarly agreeable to a Scotsman, who finds 
in the copious admixture of unpolluted Saxon exist- 
ing in his own nativedialect, a key to much that is now 
obsolete in the English of the Elizabethan period. 

In 1798 he published a Sketch of the Isle of IVight, 
and in the same year an edition of The Rev. James 
Barclays Complete and Universal English Dic- 
tionary. 

In 1803 he published a complete edition of the 
British Essayists, beginning with the Taller, and 
ending with the Observer, in forty-five volumes. 
The papers of this long series he carefully compared 
with the originals, and enriched the work with biogra- 
phical and historical prefaces, and a general index. 

During the same year he produced a new edition 
of Shakspeare, in nine volumes, with a life of the 
author, and abridgment of the notes of Stevens, 
accompanied with illustrations from the pencil of 
Fuseli. 

In 1805 he wrote lives of Robert Bums, and Dr. 
Beattie, author of the Minstrel, which were pre- 
fixed to their respective works. 

In 1806 he edited Fielding's works, in ten volumes 
octavo; Dr. Johnson's works, in twelve volumes 
octavo; Warton*s essays; the Taller, Spectalor, and 
Guardian, in fourteeh volumes octavo; and assisted 
the Rev. W. L. Bowles in his edition of the works 
of Alexander Pope. 

In 1807 he edited GibbotCs Decline and Fall, in 
twelve volumes octavo, to which he prefixed a Life 
of the Author. 

In 1808, and part of the following year, he selected 
and edited, in forty-five volumes, the popular work 
known as Walkei^s Classics, 
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In 1809 he edited Bolingbroke's worlcs, in eight 
volumes octavo. During this year, and the intervals 
of several that followed, he contributed many of the 
lives contained in that splendid work, the British 
G(dltry of Contemporary Portraits, 

In 1810 he revised an enlarged edition of The 
Works of the English Poets from Chaucer to Cowper^ 
and prefixed to it several biographical notices omitted 
in the first collection. During the same year he 
published A History of the Colleges^ Halls, and Public 
Buildings attached to the University of Oxford, This 
work he intended to continue, but did not com- 
plete it. 

In 181 1 he revised Bishop Hurd*s edition of 
Addison's works, in six volumes octavo, and an 
edition of Pope's works, in eight volumes octavo. 
During the same year he published, with many 
alterations. The Projector, in three volumes octavo, 
a collection of original articles which he had con- 
tributed to the CentlemafCs Magazine from the year 
1802 to 1809. 

In 18 1 2 he prefixed a " Life of Alexander Cruden" 
to a new edition of Cruden^s Concordance. 

During the last-mentioned year, also, Chalmers 
commenced the largest and most voluminous of all 
his literary labours, and the work upon which his 
reputation chiefly rests. This was **The General 
Biographical Dictionary, containing an historical and 
critical account of the lives and writings of the most 
eminent men in every nation, particularly the British 
and Irish; from the earliest accounts to the present 
times." The original work, published in 1798, had 
consisted of fifteen volumes. Large though it was, 
Chalmers found it incomplete, and resolved to ex- 
pand it into a full and perfect work. He therefore 
commenced this gigantic labour in May, 1812, and 
continued to publish a volume every alternate month 
for four years and ten months, until thirty-two 
volumes were successively laid before the public 
The amount of toil undei^one during this period 
may be surmised from the fact, that of the nine thou- 
sand and odd articles which the Dictionary contains, 
3934 were entirely his own production, 2176 were 
re-written by him, and the rest revised and corrected. 

After these toils, it might have been supposed that 
the veteran editor and author would have left the 
field to younger men. He had now reached the age 
of fifty-seven, and had crowded that period with an 
amount of Illerary exertion such as might well indi- 
cate the full occupation of every day, and every hour 
of the day. But no sooner was the last volume of 
the Biographical Dictionary ended, than he was 
again at work, as if he had entered freshly into 
action; and from 181 6 to 1823 & series of publica- 
tions was issued from the press that had passed under 
his editorial pen, chiefly consisting of biographies. 
But at last the ''pitcher was broken at the fountain, 
and the wheel broken at the cistern." During the 
latter years of his life, he had been employed by the 
booksellers to revise and enlarge his Biographical 
Dictionary, and upon this he had continued to em- 
ploy himself until about a third of the work was 
finished, when the breaking up of his constitution 
obliged him to lay aside his well-worn pen. His 
last years were years of suffering, arising chiefly from 
diseases incident to such a sedentary life, until he 
sank under an attack of bronchial inflammation. 
Kb death occurred in Throgmorton Street, London, 
on the loth of December, 1834, in his seventy-sixth 
year. His wife had died eighteen years previous, 
and his remains were interred in the same vault with 
hers, in the church of St. Bartholomew, near the 
Ro^al £lxchange. 

In the foregoing summary we have omitted the 
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mention of not a few of Chalmers' less essential 
literary performances, conceiving the list to be al- 
ready long enough to gi\(e an idea of his character 
and well -spent life. "We can only add, that his char- 
acter was such as to endear him to the literary 
society with whom he largely mingled, and by whom 
his acquaintance was eagerly sought. He was what 
Dr. Jonnson would have termed ''a good clubbable 
man," and was a member of many learned societies 
during half a century, as well as the affectionate 
biographer of many of his companions who had been 
wont to assemble there. He was charitable almost 
to a fault — a rare excess with those in whom a con- 
tinued life of toil is too often accompanied with an 
undue love of money, and unwillingness to part with 
it. He was also in his private life an illustration of 
that Christian faith and those Christian virtues which 
his literary exertions had never failed to recommend. 

CHALMERS, George, an eminent antiquary 
and general writer, was bom in the latter part of 
the year 1742, at Fochabers, in Banffshire, being 
a younger son of the family of Pittensear, in that 
county. He was educated, first at the grammar- 
school of Fochabers, and afterwards at King's 
CoU^e, Aberdeen, where he had for his preceptor 
the celebrated Dr. Reid, author of the Inquiry into 
the Human Mind, Having studied law at Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Chalmers removed, in his twenty-first 
year (1763) to America, as companion to his uncle, 
who was proceeding thither for the purpose of re- 
covering some property in Maryland. Bein^ induced 
to settle as a lawyer in Baltimore, he soon acquired 
considerable practice, and, when the celebrated ques- 
tion arose respecting the payment of tithes to the 
church, he appeared on behalf of the clergy, and 
argued their cause with great ability against Mr. 
Patrick Hendry, who sul^equently became so con- 
spicuous in the war of independence. He was not 
only defeated in this cause, but was obliged, as a 
marked royalist, to withdraw fix>m the country. In 
England, to which he repaired in 1775, his sufferings 
as a loyalist at last recommended him to the govern- 
ment, and he was in 1786 appointed to the respectable 
situation of clerk to the Board of Trade. The duties 
of this office he continued to execute with diligence 
and ability for the remainder of his life, a period of 
thirty-nine years. 

Before and after his appointment, he distinguished 
himself by the composition of various elaborate and 
usefiil works, of which, as well as of all his subse- 
quent writings, the following is a correct chrono- 
logical list: — I. The Political Annals of the Present 
United Colonies, from their Settlement to the Peace 
of 1763, of which the first volume appeared in 
quarto, in 1780: the second was never published. 
2. Estimate of the Comparative Strength of Great 
Britain, during the present and four preceding reiens, 
1782. 3. Opinions on interesting subjects of Public 
Law and Commercial Policy; arising from American 
Independence, 1784, 8vo. 4. Life of Daniel Defoe, 
prefixed to an edition of the History of the Union, 
London, 1786; and of Robinson Crusoe, 1790. 
5. Life of Sir John Davies, prefixed to his Historical 
Tracts regarding Ireland, 1786, 8vo. 6. Collection 
of Treaties between Great Britain and other powers, 
1790, 2 vols. 8vo. 7. Life of Thomas Paine, 1793, 
8vo. 8. Life of Thomas Ruddiman, A.M., 1794, 
8vo. 9. Prefatory Introduction to Dr. Johnson's 
Debates in Parliament, 1794, 8vo. 10. Vindication 
of the Privilege of the People in respect to the con- 
stitutional right of fi-ee discussion; with a retrospect 
of various proceedings relative to the Violation of 
that right, 1796, 8vo. (An Anonymous Pamphlet) 
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II. Apology for the Believers in the Shakspeare 
Papers, which were exhibited in Norfolk Street, 1797, 
8vo. 12. A Supplemental Apology for the Believers 
in the Shakspeare Papers, being a reply to Mr. Malone's 
Answer, &c. , 1 799, 8 vo. 13. Appendix to the Supi)le- 
mental Apology; being the documents for the opmion 
that Hugh Boyd wrote Junius' Letters, 1800, 8vo. 
14. Life of Allan Ramsay, prefixed to an edition of 
his Poems, 1800, 2 vols. 8vo. 15. Life of Gr^ory 
Kin?, prefixed to his Observations on the State of 
England in 1696, 1804, 8vo. 16. The Poetical 
Works of Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, with a 
Life of the Author, prefatory Dissertations, and an 
appropriate Glossary, 1806, 3 vols. 8vo. 17. Cale- 
donia, &c, vol. 1. 1807, 4to; vol. ii. 1810; vol. 
ill. 1824. 18. A Chronological Account of Com- 
merce and Coinage in Great Britain, from the 
Restoration till 1810; 1810, 8vo. 19. Considera- 
tions on Commerce, Bullion and Coin, Circulation 
and Exchanges; with a view to our present circum- 
stances, 1811, 8vo. 20. An Historical View of the 
Domestic Economy of Great Britain and Ireland, 
from the earliest to the Present Times (a new and 
extended edition of the Comparate Estimate), Edin- 
burgh, 1 81 2, 8vo. 21. Opinions of Eminent Lawvers 
on various points of English Jurisprudence, chiefly 
concerning the Colonies, Fisheries, and Commerce 
of Great Britain, 18 14, 2 vols. 8vo. 22. A Tract 
(privately printed) in answer to Malone^s Account of 
Shakspeare's Tenipest, 1815, 8vo. 23. Compara- 
tive Views of the State of Great Britain before and 
since the war, 181 7, 8vo. 24. The Author of 
Junius ascertained, from a concatenation of circum- 
stances amounting to moral demonstration, 181 7, 
8vo. 25. Churchyard's Chips concerning Scotland; 
being a Collection of his Pieces r^arding that 
Country, with notes and a Life of the Author, 181 7, 
8vo. 26. Life of Queen Mary, drawn from the 
State Papers, with six subsidiary memoirs, 1818, 
2 vols. 4to; reprinted in 3 vols. 8vo. 27. The 
Poetical Reviews of some of the Scottish Kings, now 
first collected, 1824, 8vo. 28. Robene and Makyne, 
and the Testament of Cresseid, by Robert Henryson, 
edited as a contribution to the Bannatyne Club, of 
which Mr. Chalmers was a member; Edinburgh, 
1824. 29. A Detection of the Love-letters lately 
attributed in Hugh Campbell's work to Mary Queen 
of Scots, 1825, 8vo. Ail these works, unless in the 
few instances mentioned, were published in London. 
The author's Caledonia astonished the world with 
the vast extent of its erudition and research. It 
professes to be an account, historical and topo- 
graphical, of North Britain, from the most ancient 
to the present times; and the original intention of 
the author was, that it should be completed in four 
volumes (juarto, each containing nearly 1000 pages. 
Former historians had not presumed to inquire any 
further back into Scottish history than the reign of 
Canmore, describing all before that time as obscurity 
and fable, as Strabo, in his maps, represents the in- 
habitants of ever^ place which he did not know as 
Ichthyophagi. But George Chalmers was not con- 
tented to start from this point. He plunged fear- 
lessly into the dark ages, and was able, by dint of 
incredible research, to give a pretty clear account of 
the inhabitants of the northern part of the island 
since the Roman conquest. The pains which he 
must have taken in compiling information for this 
work, are almost beyond belief— although he tells 
us in his pre£ice that it had only been the amuse- 
ment of his evenings. The remaining three volumes 
were destined to contain a top<^raphical and his- 
torical account of each county, and the second of 
these completed his task so far as the Lowlands were 



concerned, when death stepped in and arrested the 
busy pen of the antiquary. May 31, 1825. 

As a writer, Geox^ge Chalmers does not rank high 
in point of el^ance of style; but the solid value of 
his matter is far more than sufficient to counterbalance 
both that defect, and a certain number of prejudices 
by which his labours are otherwise a little deformed. 
Besides the works which we have mentioned, he was 
the author of some of inferior note, including various 
political pamphlets on the Tory side of the question. 

CHAIiMERS, Rev. Thomas, D.D. This emi- 
nent orator, philosopher, and divine, by whom the 
highest interests of his country during the present 
century have been so materially influenced, was bom 
in the once important, but now uimoticed town of 
Anstruther, on the south-east coast of Fife, on the 
17th March, 1780. He was the son of Mr. John 
Chalmers, a prosperous dyer, ship-owner, and general 
merchant in Easter Anstruther, and Elizabeth Hall, 
the daughter of a wine merchant of Crail, who, in 
the course of twenty-two years, were the parents of 
nine sons and five daughters, of which numerous 
family, Thomas, the subject of this memoir, was the 
sixth. After enduring the tyraimy of a severe nurse, 
he passed in his third year into the hands of an 
equally severe schoolmaster, a worn-out parish 
teacher, whose only remaining capadty for tne in- 
struction of the young consisted in an incessant 
application of the rod. Thus early was Thomas 
Chalmers taught the evils of injustice and oppres- 
sion; but who can tell the number of young minds 
that may have been crushed under a process by which 
his was only invigorated 1 After having learned to 
read, and acquired as much Latin as he could glean 
under such unpromising tuition, he was sent, at the 
age of twelve, to the United College of St. Andrews. 
Even long before this period he had studied with 
keen reli£ Bunyan*s Pilgrim^ s Progress^ and resolved 
to be a minister. It appears that, like too many 
youths at their entrance into our Scottish univer- 
sities, he had scarcely any classical learning, and 
was unable to write even his own language ac- 
cording to the rules of orthography and grammar. 
All these obstacles, however, only called forth that 
indomitable perseverance by which his whole career 
in life was distinguished; and in his third year's 
course at college, when he had reached the age of 
fifteen, he devoted himself with such ardour to the 
study of mathematics, that he soon became distin- 
guished by his proficiency in the science, even among 
such class-fellows as LesUe, Ivory, and Duncan. 
These abstract studies required some relief and in 
the case of Chalmers they were alternated with 
ethics, politics, and political economy. After the 
usual curriculum of four years he enrolled as a stu- 
dent of theology, but with a heart so devoted to 
the abstractions of geometry, that divinity occupied 
little of his thoughts; even when it was afterwards 
admitted, it was ndore in the form of sentimental 
musings, than of patient laborious inquiry for the 
purposes of public instruction. But he had so suc- 
cessfully studied the principles of composition, and 
acquired such a mastery of language, that even at 
the age of sixteen, many of his college productions 
exhibited that rich and glowing eloquence which 
was to form his distingui^ed characteristic in alter- 
years. He had also acquired that occasional dreami- 
ness of look and absence of manner which so often 
characterizes deep thinkers, and especially mathe- 
maticians; and of this he gave a curious illustration, 
when he had finished his seventh year at college, 
and was about to enter a family as private tutor. 
His father's household had repaired to the door, to 
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bid liim farewell; and after this was ended, Thomas 
mounted the horse that was to cany him to the 
Dundee ferry. But in accomplishing this feat, he 
put his right foot (the wrong one on this occasion) 
mto the stirrup, and was in the saddle in a trice, 
with his face to the horse's tail ! When ready to 
apply for license as a preacher, an obstacle was in 
his way; for as yet he had not completed his nine- 
teenth year, while the rules of the church required 
that no student should be licensed before he had 
reached the age of twenty-one. This difficulty, 
however, was overruled by an exceptional clause in 
favour of those possessing "rare and singular quali- 
ties;*' and it having been represented by the member 
of presbytery who discovered this qualification in the 
old statute, that Thomas Chalmers was a **lad o' 
pregnant pairts," the young applicant, after the usual 
trials, was licensed as a preacher of the gospel on 
the 31st of July, 1799. 

On entering the sacred office, Chalmers was in 
no haste to preach; on the contrary, he refused the 
numerous demands that were made upon his clerical 
services, took up his abode in Edinburgh during the 
winter of 1 799-1 800, for the purpose of prosecuting 
his mathematical studies under Professor Playfair, 
and depitcated the idea of even a church presenta- 
tion itself, lest it should prove an interruption to the 
progress of his beloved pursuits. The following 
winter he also spent in Edinburgh, almost exclusively 
occupied in the study of chemistry. As there was 
a prospect of the parish of Kilmany soon becoming 
vacant, which was in the gift of the United College 
of St. Andrews, and to which his nomination by the 
professors was certain, Chalmers might now have 
awaited in tranquillity that happv destination for life 
to which his studies hitherto hsui been ostensibly de- 
voted. But science and scientific distinction were 
still the great objects of his ambition, and the mathe- 
matical ,assistantship of St. Andrews having become 
vacant, he presented himself as a candidate for the 
charge, in the hope that such an appointment would 
ultimately lead to the professorship, without oblig- 
ing him to forego the ministerial charge of Kilmany 
— for St. Andrews was the head-quarters of ecclesi- 
astical pluralities. In both objects he was success- 
ful; and having lectured and taught mathematics at 
coU^e in the winter of 1802-3, on I2th May, 1803, 
he was inducted into his expected parish. The 
ardour with which he threw himself into his college 
prelections, and the unwonted e]o(^uence with which 
he imbued a science so usually dehvered in the form 
of dry detail and demonstration, constituted a novelty 
that astonished while it delighted his pupils, and 
their earnest application and rapid proficiency fully 
corresponded with the efforts of their youthful 
teacher. At the close of the session, however, a 
bitter disappointment awaited him; he was told by 
his employer that his services as assistant teacher 
were no longer required, while inefficiency for the 
office was stated as the cause of his dismissal. This 
charge was not only most unjust in itself, but would 
have operated most injuriously against Mr. Chalmers, 
by closing the entrance to any scientific chair that 
might afterwards become vacant in our universities. 
To refute this charge, therefore, as well as to silence 
his maligners, he resolved to open on the following 
winter a class of his own in the town of St. Andrews, 
and there show whether or not he was fitted to be a 
professor of mathematics. He accordingly did so, 
and was so completely attended by the pupils of his 
former class, that he felt no change, except in the 
mere locality. In taking this bold independent step, 
also, he was anxious to repudiate those resentful or 
malignant motives to which it might have been 



attributed. "My appearance in this place," he 
said, "may be ascribed to the worst ot passions; 
some may be disposed to ascribe it to the violence 
of a revengeful temper — some to stigmatize me as a 
firebrand of turbulence and mischief. These motives 
I disclaim. I disclaim them with the pride of an 
iudignant heart which feels its integrity. My only 
motive is, to restore that academical reputation 
which I conceive to have been violated by the asper- 
sions of envy. It is this which has driven me from 
the peaceful silence of the country— which has forced 
me to exchange my domestic retirement for the whirl 
of contention/* In spite of the determined hostility 
of the professors, whose influence was all-prevalent 
in the town, the three classes of mathematics which 
Chalmers opened were so fully attended, that he 
opened a class of chemistry also, and in this science 
his eloquent expositions and successful experiments 
were so popular that the whole country was stirred 
in his favour. His labours at this youthful com- 
mencement of his public career could only have been 
supported by an enthusiasm like his own; for, in 
addition to daily attendance on his classes, and pre- 
paration of lectures, demonstrations, and experi- 
ments, he fulfilled the duties of the pulpit, returning 
for that purpose to Kilmany on the Saturday even- 
ings, and setting out to St. Andrews on Monday 
morning. Even his enemies thought this labour too 
much, and resolved to lighten it, though with no 
benevolent feeling; and the presbytery was moved, 
for the purpose of compelling him to reside perma* 
nently at Kilmany, and attend exclusively to the 
duties of the parish. It was not the evils of plurality 
and non-residence in the abstract which they cared 
about, but that these should furnish an opportunity 
for the lecturer to intrude into St. Anarews, and 
teach within the very shadow of its university. 
Chalmers felt that this was their motive, and wrote 
to the presbytery an eloquent defence of his conduct. 
On the following session he conceded so fiEir as to 
discontinue his mathematical classes, and only attend 
to that of chemistry, which had become very popular 
in the county, and would require his attendance 
only two or three days of each week. Even this 
did not satisfy the presbytery, and one of its mem- 
bers requested it to be inserted in their minutes, 
that, "in his opinion, Mr. Chalmers* giving lectures 
in chemistrv is improper, and ought to be discon- 
tinued.** This was done; upon which Chalmers, 
as a member of the presbytery, begged that it should 
also be inserted in their minutes, that "after the 
punctual dischai^ of his professional duties, his 
time was his own; and he conceived that no man or 
no court had a right to control him- in the distribu- 
tion of it.'* 

An opportunity soon occurred for which Chalmers 
had ardently longed. It was nothing less than a 
vacancy in the professorship of natural philosophy 
in St. Andrews, and he became one of three candidates 
for the chair. But the whole three were set aside 
in favour of Mr. Jackson, rector of Ayr Academy. 
In the following year (1805) a similar vacancy oc- 
curred in the university of Edinburgh, by the death 
of Dr. Robinson, and again Chalmers entered the 
lists; but here also he was disappointed, with the 
consolation, however, that the successful candidate 
was no other than the celebrated Leslie. This com- 
petition called forth his first efifort in authorship, in 
the form of a pamphlet, in consequence of the asser- 
tion, that a ministerial charge ana scientific appoint- 
ment combined in one person were incompatible — 
a pamphlet which, in subsequent years, he laboured 
to suppress, and gladly would have forgot. At 
present, however, his expressed opinion was, that 
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''after the satisfactory dischai^e of his parish duties, 
a minister may enjoy five days in the week of unin- 
terrupted leisure, for the prosecution of any science 
in which his taste may dispose him to engage." 
This, alas! was too true, if that "satisfactory dis- 
charge" of parochial duty involved nothing more 
than the usual routine of a parish minister. Chalmeis, 
therefore, had to find some other outlet for his "un- 
interrupted leisure;" and after having exhausted the 
field of St. Andrews, he resumed his lectureship on 
chemistry in his little parish of Kilmany, and the 
county town of Cupar. But even yet something 
additional was needed, besides the delivery of lectures 
formerly repeated, and experiments that had been 
twice tried; and this was soon furnished by Napo- 
leon's menace of invasion. The hostile camp of the 
modem Caesar at Boulogne, and the avowed purpose 
for which it had been collected, roused the spirit of 
Britain, so that military associations were formed, 
from the metropolis to the hamlet, in every part of 
our island. This was more than enough for the 
ardent spirit of Chalmers, and he enrolled himself 
in the St. Andrews corps of volunteers, not only as 
chaplain, but lieutenant. It is well known how this 
threat of an invasion of Britain was exchanged for 
an attack upon Austria, and how suddenly the 
breaking up of the hostile encampment at Boulogne 
dismissed a million of armed Britons to their homes 
and workshops. On doffing his military attire, the 
ministerof Kilmany had other and more professional 
occupation to attend to at the bedside of a dying 
brother, who had returned to his father's home 
afflicted with consumption, under which he died in 
a few months. During the last illness of the amiable 
sufferer, one of the duties of Thomas Chalmers was 
to read to his brother portions of those religious 
works which he had denounced from the pulpit as 
savouring of fanaticism, and to hear the criticism 
pronounced upon them by the lips of the dying man, 
as he fervently exclaimed, **I thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, that thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and revealed them 
unto babes." After this departure from life, which 
was one of solemn and impressive resignation, 
Chalmers gave relief to his thoughts, first by a jour- 
ney to England, in which he visited London, Cam- 
bridge, and Oxford, and afterwards by authorship. 
Independently of mathematics, chemistry, and botany, 
which his ardent spirit of inquiry had successively 
mastered, he had studied the science of political 
economy; and now that Bonaparte had published 
his famous Berlin decree, by which the mercantile 
and manufacturing community of Britain was panic- 
struck, Chalmers produced his Inquiry into the Ex- 
tent and Stability of National Resources^ to show that 
this apprehension was groundless. The analysis of 
this work can be best given in his own account of it. 
In a letter to his brother he says, "The great burden 
of my argument is, that the manufacturer who pre- 
pares an article for home consumption is the servant 
of the inland consumer, labouring for his gratifica- 
tion, and supported by the price which he pays for 
the article; that the manufacturer of an article for 
exportation is no less the servant of the inland con- 
sumer, because, though he does not labour imme- 
diately for his gratification, he labours for a return 
from foreign countries. This return comes in articles 
of luxury, which fetch a price from our inland con- 
sumers. Hence, it is ultimately from the inland con- 
sumer that the manufacturer of the exported article 
derives his maintenance. Suppose, then, that trade 
and manu&cture were destroyed, this does not affect 
the ability of the inland consumer. The whole 
amount of the mischief is, that he loses the luxuries 



which were before provided for him, but he still 
retains the ability to give the same maintenance as 
before to the immense population who are now dis- 
carded from their former employments. Suppose 
this ability to be transferred to government in the 
form of a tax. Government takes the discarded 
population into its service. They follow their sub- 
sistence wherever it can be found; and thus, from 
the ruin of our trading and manufacturing interest, 
government collects the means of adding to the naval 
and military establishments of the country. I there- 
fore anticipate that Bonaparte, after he has suc- 
ceeded in shutting up the markets of the Continent 
against us, will be astonished — and that the mercan- 
tile politicians of our own country will be no less 
astonished — to find Britain as hale and vigorous as 
ever, and fitter than before for all the purposes of 
defence and security, and political indepeiKience." 
Such was the theory of Chalmers, studied with much 
care, written with patriotic enthusiasm, and published 
at Edinburgh in the spring of 1808. It was perhaps 
as well that no opportunity occurred of testing its 
soundness, owing to the remissness with which the 
Berlin decree was executed, so that it gradually be- 
came a dead letter. Chalmers, however, was so 
impressed with the urgency of the dangef, and the 
efficacy of his plan to remove it, that he was anxious 
to obtain a national publicity for his volume; and 
with this view he had resolved to repair to the capital, 
and negotiate for bringing out a new edition by the 
London publishers. But this event, which might 
have altered the whole current of his life, and changed 
him into a Malthus or Adam Smith, was prevented 
by a trying fiimily dispensation, so that instead of 
embarking in a Dundee smack as he had purposed, 
he was obliged to attend the deathbed of one of his 
sisters. It is to be observed, however, that his 
studies in political economy were not to be without 
important results. In after-years they were brought 
vigorously and successfully to bear upon the manage- 
ment of towns and parishes, and the cure of pauperism; 
and, above all, in organizing the provision of a 
church that threw aside, and at once, the support 
and maintenance of the state, when conscience de- 
manded the sacrifice. 

In this way the first twenty-nine years in the life 
of the subject of this memoir had passed. But still, 
it gives little or no indication of that Dr. Chalmers 
who was afterwards so widely renowned throughout 
the Christian world — of that very Dr. Chalmers 
whom the present generation so fondly loved, and 
still so vividly remembers. As yet, the record might 
serve for an amiable enthusiastic savant of England, 
France, or Italy, rather than a Scottish country min- 
ister intrusted with the care of souls, and preparing 
his accounts for the close of such a solemn steward- 
ship. But a series of events occurred at this time 
by which the whole character of his mind and min- 
istry was to be changed. TTie first and perhaps the 
most important of these was the death of his sister, 
an event to which we have already alluded. She 
had departed amidst feelings of hope and joy that 
far transcended the mere passive resignation of philo- 
sophy; and the affectionate heart that pined within 
the lonely manse of Kilmany, while remembering 
her worth, and lamenting her departure, had a sub- 
ject of anxious inquiry bequeathed to him, as to 
whence that hope and joy had arisen. The first in- 
dication of this was given in a change that took place 
in the course of his authorship. Previous to his 
sister's decease, and while the Edinburgh Entyclo- 
padia was in progress, he had been invited by Dr. 
Brewster, the distinguished editor, to contribute to 
the work^ and this Chalmers had resolved to do^ 
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by writing the article "Trigonometry," for which 
purpose he had devoted himself to the study of Cag- 
nolrs Trigonometria Plana e Sferica^ at that time the 
standard work upon the subject. But after her 
death he changed his purpose, and earnestly requested 
that the article "Christianity" should be committed 
to his management, offering, at the same time, to 
live three or four months in St. Andrews, for the 
purpose of collecting the necessary materials in the 
college library. After his sister's decease, the ad- 
monitory blow was repeated; this was the death of 
Mr. Ballardie, a childless old officer of the navy, in 
whose affection he had found a second father, and 
who was one evening discovered dead upon his 
knees, having been called away into life eternal in 
the very midst of prayer. These warnings were suc- 
ceeded by a long and severe illness, that reduced 
him to the helplessness of infancy, and threatened to 
be fatal; and amidst the musings of a sick chamber, 
and unquiet tossings upon what he believed to be a 
deathbed, the anxious mind of Chalmers had full 
scope for those solemn investigations which the pre- 
vious calamities had awoke into action. But the 
trial ended; and afler passing through such a furnace, 
he emerged into life, and the full vigour of life, a 
purified and altered man. His own account of the 
change and its process is truly characteristic, and it 
will be seen from the following extract, that a con- 
genial spirit from the dwellings of the dead had 
hovered, as it were, beside his pillow, and spoken 
to him words of counsel and encouragement. "My 
confinement," he wrote to a friend, "has fixed on 
my heart a very strong impression of the insignifi- 
cance of time — an impression which, I trust, will not 
abandon me though I again reach the hey-day of 
health and vigour. This should be the first step to 
another impression still more salutary — the magni- 
tude of eternity. Strip human life of its connection 
with a higher scene of existence, and it is the illu- 
sion of an instant, an unmeaning farce, a series of 
visions, and projects, and convulsive efforts which 
terminate in nothing. I have been reading PascaPs 
Thoughts on Religion: you know his history — a man 
of the richest endowments, and whose youth was 
signalized by his profound and original speculations 
in mathematical science, but who could stop short 
in the brilliant career of discovery, who could resign 
all the splendours of literary reputation, who could 
renounce without a sigh all the distinctions which 
are conferred upon genius, and resolve to devote 
every talent and every hour to the defence and illus- 
tration of the gospel. This, my dear sir, is superior 
to all Greek and to all Roman fame." 

This change which had taken place in the man, 
was soon manifested in the minister, and the pulpit 
of Kilman^ no longer gave forth an uncertain 
sound. Hitherto Chalmers had advocated virtuous 
feeling and a virtuous life as the head and front of 
Christianity, to which the righteousness and death 
of our blessed Saviour were make-weights and no- 
thing more. And yet, even how that little was sup- 
plemented, and what was its mode of agency, he 
could not conjecture. "In what particular manner," 
he thus preached, "the death of our Redeemer effected 
the remission of our sins, or rather, why that death 
was made a condition of this remission, seems to be 
an unrevealed point in the Scriptures. Perhaps the 
God of nature meant to illustrate the purity of his 
perfection to the children of men; perhaps it was 
efficacious in promoting the improvement, and con- 
firming the virtue, of other orders of being. The 
tenets of those whose gloomy and mienlarg^ minds 
are apt to imagine that the Anthor of nature re- 
quired the death of Jesus merely for the reparation 



of violated justice, are rejected by all free and ra- 
tional inquirers." In this manner he groped his way 
in utter uncertainty— a blind leader of the blind, 
upon a path where to stumble may be to fall for 
ever. But a year had elapsed, and his eyes were 
opened. "I am now most thoroughly of opinion," 
he writes, "and it is an opinion founded on ex- 
perience, that on the system of *Do this and live,* 
no peace, and even no true and worthy obedience, 
can ever be attained. It is, * Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.* When this 
belief enters the heart, joy and confidence enter 
along with it. The righteousness which we try 
to work out for ourselves eludes our impotent 
grasp, and never can a soul arrive at true or per- 
manent rest in the pursuit of this object. The 
righteousness which by faithr we put on, secures our 
acceptance with God, and secures our interest in his 
promises, and gives us a part in those sanctifying 
influences by which we are enabled to do with aid 
from on high what we never can do without it. We 
look to God in a new light — we see him as a recon- 
ciled Father; that love to him which terror scares 
away re-enters the heart, and with a new principle 
and a new power, we become new creatures in Jesus 
Christ our Lord." Not only the change in the spirit 
of his pulpit ministrations was now remarkable, but 
the manner in which they were prepared. Of this 
we have a striking proof in the following incident 
Mr. John Bonthron, a near neighbour and intimate 
acquaintance, one day remarked to Mr. Chalmers 
before his illness had commenced: "I find you aye 
busy, sir, with one thing or another; but come when 
I may, I never find you at your studies for the Sab- 
bath." "Oh, an hour or two on the Saturday even- 
ing is quite enough for that,** replied the minister. 
After the change the visitor found that, call when 
he might, he found Mr. Chalmers employed in the 
study of the Scriptures, and could not help express- 
ing his wonderment: "I never come in now, sir, but 
I find you aye at your Bible." "All too little, 
John, all too little," was the altered minister's reply. 
Two years had passed onward in this state, during 
which the changed condition of the church of Kil- 
many and its talented minister had been a subject of 
speculation throughout the whole country. It was 
not that he had abandoned scientific pursuits, for he 
still cultivated these as ardently as ever; nor relin- 
quished his devotedness to literature, for he was 
more eager for the labours and enjoyments of author- 
ship than before. But all these were kept in subser- 
viency to a more important principle of existence, and 
consecrated to a higher aim. He had now reached 
the matured age of thirty-two, a period of life at 
which the most active may well wish for a partner 
in thei|- labours, and the most recluse and studious a 
companion of their thoughts. He had also been the 
occupant of a lonely manse during nine long years, 
but was still as ignorant of the management and de- 
tails of housekeeping as when he first entered that 
dwelling and sat down to resume his college problems. 
His heart, too, had been lately opened and expanded 
by the glorious truths of the gospel — and how 
earnestly does it then seek a congenial heart into 
which it may utter its emotions, a kindred soul 
with whom it may worship and adore I And such 
a one was already provided; one who through life 
was to soothe his cares, animate his labours, console 
him in his disappointments, and finally to rejoin 
him in a happier world than that he had left after a 
brief separation. This was Miss Grace Pratt, second 
daughter of Captain Pratt, of the first Royal Veteran 
Battalion. Mr. Chalmers, indeed, on account of 
the smallness of his stipend, had previously resolved 
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never to marry: but when this amiable lady appeared 
for a short time in his neighbourhood, the resolution 
was somehow lost sight of; and when she was about 
to remove to her own home, he felt that there was 
no further leisure for delay. He was accepted, and 
they were married on the 4th August, 18x2. The 
following picture of the state of life into which he 
had entered, forms the beau ideal of a happy country 
manse, and its newly-married inmates. Writing to 
his sbter he says, '*! have got a small library for 
her; and a public reading in the afternoon, when we 
take our turns for an hour or so, is looked upon as 
one of the most essential parts of our family manage- 
ment. It gives me the greatest pleasure to inform 
you, that in my new connection, I have found a 
coadjutor who holds up her face for all the proprieties 
of a clergyman's family, and even pleads for their 
extension beyond what I had originally proposed. 
We have now family worship twice a-day; and 
though you are the only being on earth to whom I 
would unveil the most secret arrangements of our 
family, I cannot resist the pleasure of telling you, be- 
cause I know that it will give you the truest pleasure 
to understand, that in those still more private and 
united acts of devotion which are so beautifully de- 
scribed in the Cottar^s Saturday Nighty I feel a com- 
fort, an elevation, and a peace of mind of which I 
was never before conscious.'* 

Allusion has already been made to the connection 
of Mr. Chalmers with the Edinburgh Encyclopadia^ 
and the earnest desire he had expressed, so early as 
the year 1809, to have the article '* Christianity'* 
intrusted to his management. This request was 
complied with, and early in 1 813 his treatise under 
that title appeared in the sixth volume of the work. 
It consisted, as is well known, of the evidences of 
the divine oriein of Christianity, based, not upon the 
internal excellence of its character, or the proofe of 
its heaven-derived origin, as exhibited in the divine 
nature of its teaching, but simply upon the historical 
proofs of its authenticity. No fact in the whole range 
of history could be more certain than that Christ and 
his apostles had lived at the period assigned to them, 
and that they had acted and taught precisely accord- 
ing to the record which revelation lias handed down 
to us. This being satisfactorily ascertained, all cavil 
must be silenced, and all hesitation abandoned: that 
teaching has been shown to be from God, and nothing 
more remains for man but implicitly to receive and 
humbly to obey it. This was his line of argument, 
and it had been so early matured in his mind, that 
he had developed the idea in one of his chemical 
lectures delivered at St. Andrews. "The truth of 
Christianity," he said, *Ms neither more nor less than 
the truth of certain facts that have been handed down 
to us by the testimony of reporters." The originality 
of his alignments, the force of his conclusions, and the 
eloquent, clear, and vi^rous style in which they 
were expressed, arrested the public attention, and 
secured for the article such a favourable reception, 
that for the purpose of diffusing its benefits more 
widelv, the proprietors of the Encydopadia caused 
it to be published as a separate work. Still, how- 
ever, there were not a few who complained that the 
base of Christian evidence had been unnecessarily 
lessened by such an exclusive mode of reasoning; 
and he was addressed on the subject, not only with 
private remonstrance, but also with sharp criticisms 
through the press. The effect of all this was gra- 
dually to enlarge his conceptions upon the subject, 
so that more tlmn twenty years after, when the work 
reappeared in his Institutes of Theologyf it was with 
the mtemal evidences added to the external. In 
this way he surrendered a long-cherished and beloved 



theory to more matured convictions, and satisfied, 
while he answered, the objections which the first 
appearance of his treatise had occasioned. 

These were not the only literary labours of 
Chalmers at this period. About the same time that 
his article on Christian evidence appeared in the 
En/yclopnedia^ he published a pamphlet, entitled 
The Influence of Bible Societies upon the TetnporeEi 
Necessities of the Poor, It had been allied, that the 
TOirochial associations formed in Scotland in aid of the 
bible Society would curtail the voluntary parish funds 
that were raised for the relief of the poor. This 
argument touched Chalmers very closely; for he was 
not only an enthusiastic advocate for the relief of 
poverty by voluntary contribution instead of com- 
pulsory poor-rates, but also an active agent in the 
multiplication of Bible Society associations over the 
country. He therefore endeavoured to show that 
these different institutions, instead of being hostile, 
would be of mutual aid to each other; and that 
Bible societies had a tendency not only to stimulate 
and enlarge Christian liberality, but to lessen the 
amount of poverty, by introducing a more industrious 
and independent spirit among the poor. This was 
speedily followed by a review of Cuvier^s Essay on 
the Theory of the Earthy which was published in the 
Christian Iftstructor, and in which Chalmers boldly 
ventured to call in question the generally received 
chronology which theologians have ventured to en- 
graft upon the Mosaic account of the creation. They 
bad asserted hitherto that the world was not more 
than 6000 years old, and adduced the sacred history 
as their warrant, while the new discoveries in geologr 
incontestably proved that it must have had a much 
earlier origin. Here, then, revelation and the facts 
of science were supposed to be completely at vari- 
ance, and infidelity revelled in the contradiction. 
But Chalmers boldly cut the knot, not by question- 
ing the veracity of Moses, but the correctness of his 
interpreters; and he asked, ''Does Moses ever say 
that there was not an interval of many ages betwixt 
the first act of creation, described in the first verse 
of the book of Genesis, and said to have been per- 
formed at the beginning, and those more detailed 
operations, the account of which commences at the 
second verse? Or does he ever make us to under- 
stand, that the genealogies of man went any further 
than to fix the antiquity of the species, and, of conse- 
quence, that they len the antiquity of diie globe a free 
subject for the speculations of philosophers?" These 
questions, and the explanations with which they 
were followed, were of^ weight, as coming not only 
from a clergyman whose orthodoxy was now uniip- 

Eeachable, but who had distinguislied himself so 
Ltely in the illustration of Christian evidence; — and, 
perhaps, it is unnecessary to add, that the solution 
thus offered is the one now generally adopted. The 
subject of "missions" next occupied his pen, in 
consequence of an article in the Edinburgh Review^ 
which, while giving a notice of Lichtenstein's Travels 
in Southern Africa^ took occasion, by lauding the 
Moravian missionaries, to disparage other missions, 
as beginning their instructions at the wrong end, 
while the Moravian brethren had hit upon the true 
expedient of first civilizing savages, and afterwards 
teaching them the doctrines of Chnstianity. Chalmers 
showed that, in point of fact, this statement was 
untrue; and proved, from the testimony of the 
brethren themselves, that the civilization of their 
savage converts was the effect, and not the cause — 
the sequel rather than the prelude of Christian teach- 
ing. They had first tried the civilizing process, and 
most egr^ously £!uled; they had afterwards, and at 
hap-hazaid, read to the obdurate savages the ac- 
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count of our Saviour's death from the evangelists, 
by which they were arrested and moved in an 
instant; and this process, 'which the Moravians had 
afterwards adopted, was the secret of the wonderful 
success of their missions. These were subjects into 
which his heart fully entered, as a Christian divine 
and a lover of science, and therefore he brought to 
each of these productions his usual careful research 
and persuasive eloquence. It is not, however, to be 
thought that amidst such congenial occupations the 
intellectual labour necessary for the duties of the 
pulpit was in any way remitted. On the contrary, 
many of his sermons, prepared at this period for the 
simple rustics of Kilmany, were afterwards preached 
before crowds of the most accomplished of our island 
in Glasgow, Edinburgh, and London, and afterwards 
committed to the press, almost without any altera- 
tion. The highest eloquence is the utterance of a 
iiill heart that cannot be silent^ And such was the 
eloquence of Chalmers. During three years he had 
been intensely occupied with the most important 
and soul -engrossing of all themes: they brought to 
his awakened perceptions the charm of a new exist- 
ence; and these sermons were but the expressions of 
love, and wonder, and delight, which every fresh 
discovery of that new existence evolved from him. 
And where, in such a state, was the need of listening 
thousands, or the deep muttered thunder of popular 
applause? He must thus write though no eye should 
peruse the writing, and give it utterance although it 
were only to the trees or the winds. And when 
such productions are spoken before living men, the 
orator, while his auditors appear before him in 
glimpses and at intervals, does not pause to gauge 
their intellectuality, their rank, or their numbers. 
Pie only feels that they are immortal beings, and 
that he is commissioned to proclaim to them the 
tidings of eternity. 

But the time had now arrived when this training, 
in the course of Providence, was to be turned to its 
proper account, and such powers to find their proper 
fiela of action. His renown as a preacher, by which 
all Fifeshire was stirred, had gone abroad, while 
his literary reputation and intellectual poweis were 
stamped by his published productions beyond the 
possioility of doubt or cavil. In this case, too, as 
was most fitting, he did not seek, but was sought. 
Dr. Macgill, minister of the Tron Church, Glasgow, 
had been translated to the divinity chair of the 
university of that city, and the task of finding a 
successor to the vacant pulpit devolved upon the 
town-council. The name of the minister of Kilmany 
was forthwith heard, and, after due -consideration, 
the usual overtures were made to him to accept the 
charge of the Tron Church. But tempting though 
such an offer might be, the rural minister demurred 
and held back. He could not persuade himself to 
abandon a people whom his lately-awakened spirit 
had inspired with a kindred sympathy, and who 
were wont every Sabbath to throng their long- 
deserted pews with such eager solicitude, and listen 
tQ his teaching with such solemn interest. But, 
above all, the secularities of a ^reat city charge, and 
the inroads which it would make upon his time and 
attention, filled him with alarm. **I know of in^ 
stances," he wrote in reply, "where a clergyman 
has been called from the country to town for his 
talent at preaching; and when he got there they so 
belaboured him with the drudgery of their institu- 
tions, that they smothered and extinguished the very 
talent for which they had adopted him. The purity 
and independence of the clerical office are not 
sufficiently respected in great towns. He comes 
among them a clerg^'man, and they make a mere 



churchwarden of him." His objections were at 
len^h overruled, and on being elected by a large 
majority of the town-council of Glasgow, he signified 
his acceptance, and was inducted into his important 
charge on the 2ist July, 1815, when he had reached 
the matured and vigorous age of thirty-five. It was 
a day of impatient expectation in our metropolis of 
manufactures and commerce, as after his acceptance, 
and four months previous to his admission, its 
citizens had enjoyed the opportunity of hearing with 
their own ears a specimen of that eloquence which 
hitherto they had known only by report. The 
occasion was the annual meeting of the Society of 
the Sons of the Clergy, held at Glasgow, before 
which Chalmers was appointed to preach; and the 
feeling of the vast multitude that sat electrified 
beneath his wondrous power might have been ex- 
pressed in the language of the Queen of Sheba: 
They had heard of it only, and could not believe; 
but now they found that half of the truth had not 
been told them. 

As soon as he had got fairly located in Glasgow, 
Chalmers found that, notwithstanding all his previous 
stipulations to that effect, his time was no longer to 
be his own. But still worse than this, he found that 
it was to be frittered away in ten thousand frivolous 
occupations, with which, he justly thought, his sacred 
ofHce had nothing to do. Three months had scarcely 
elapsed, when we find him thus writing on the 
subject: "This, sir, is a wonderful place; and I am 
halt-entertained, half-provoked, by some of the pecu- 
liarities of its people. The peculiarity which bears 
hardest upon me is, the incessant demand they have 
upon all occasions for the personal attendance of the 
ministers. They must have four to every funeral, 
or they do not think that it has been genteelly gone 
through. They must have one or more to all the 
committees of all the societies. They must fall in 
at every procession. They must attend examinations 
innumerable, and eat of the dinners consequent upon 
these examinations. They have a niche assigned 
them in almost every public doing, and that niche 
must be filled up by them, or the doing loses all its 
solemnity in the eyes of the public. There seems to 
be a superstitious charm in the very sight of them; 
and such is the manifold officiality with which they 
are covered, that they must be paraded among all 
the meetings and all the institutions." It was not 
without cause that he thus complained; for in coming 
to details, we find him at one time obliged to sir in 
iudgment as to whether such a gutter should be 
bought up and covered over, or left alone as it stood; 
and whether ox-head soup or pork-broth was the 
fittest diet for a poorhouse; alternated, on going 
home, with the necessity of endorsing applications of 
persons wishing to follow the calling of spirit -sellers 
and pedlars. This, indeed, was to have "greatness 
thrust upon him!" But the evil had originated in 
Glasgow so early as the days of the covenant, when 
every movement was more or less connected with 
religion; and it was perpetuated and confirmed by 
the mercantile bustle that succeeded in later periods, 
when every merchant or shopkeeper was eager to 
devolve upon the minister those occupations that 
would have interfered with his own professional 
pursuits. These difficulties Chalmers was obliged 
to wrestle down as he best could, and at the risk of 
being complained of as an innovator; but a persever- 
ing course of sturdy refusal at length reduced the 
grievance to a manageable compass. When this 
was surmounted, there was still another trial to be 
got rid of^ that originated in his own daily increasing 
popularity. He was now the great mark of admira> 
tion and esteem, so that all were not only eager to 
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visit him, but to have their visits reciprocated. 
When these demands were also compressed within 
tolerable limits, a third difficulty was to be con- 
fronted, that could not so easily be overcome, as it 
arose from his own parish, of which he had the 
oversight. That our ministers might be able, like 
the apostles of old, to give themselves "continually 
to prayer and to the ministry of the Word," our 
church had wisely appointed not only deacons to 
take charge of the temporalities of the congregation, 
but elders to assist the pastor in the visitation of the 
sick and all the out -door duties of his ecclesiastical 
charge. But while the work of the deaconship had 
become of late little more than a dead letter, the 
duties of the eldership had diminished almost entirely 
to the Sabbath collections in the church-porch, And 
their allocation to the poor of the parish. Most 
truly, therefore, did a certain minister of Edinburgh, 
after a charity-sermon, announce, in fiill simplicity 
of heart, to those who might be disposed to con- 
tribute still farther, that in going out they would find 
standing at the door "the church-plates, and their 
concomitants the elders." Chalmeis felt that this 
worn-out machinery must be renewed and restored 
to its former efficiency; for otherwise, in a parish 
containing nearly i2,ocx> souls, he could be little 
more than its Sabbath preacher. To this important 
task he therefore addressed himself, and the result 
of his labours in the ecclesiastical organization of his 
parish, which were followed by general imitation, 
proved how justly he had appreciated the difficulties 
that beset a city minister, and the most effisctual 
remedies by which they are obviated. 

While he was thus contending with this "mortal 
coil" of secular occupation, and shuffling it off as 
well as he might, the pulpit preparations of the new 
minister evinced that it was not his own ease that he 
sought by this earnest desire of silence and seclusion. 
For it was not by mere eloquence and originality of 
style that his weekly sermons not only retained, but 
increased, his reputation and efficiency; on the con- 
trary, their depth of thought and originality of senti- 
ment were more wonderful than their language, 
powerful and startling though it was. His preaching 
was in some measure the commencement of a new 
era in the history of the Scottish church. To under- 
stand this aright, we must keep in mind the two 
parties into which the church had been divided, and 
the solicitude they had manifested for nearly a cen- 
tury to avoid every meeting except a hostile collision. 
On the one side was the Evangelical party, with 
whom the sympathies of the people were enlisted; 
and on the other the Moderates, who, generally 
speaking, comprised the aristocracy, the philoso- 
phists, and politicians of the community — men who 
talked of the "march of mind" and the "progress 
of improvement," and who thought that religion, as 
well as ever3rthing else, should accommodate itself to 
that progress. With such men the theology of our 
fathers was distasteful because it was old-fashioned, 
and their aim was to dilute it so effectually with 
modem liberalism as to adapt it to the tastes and 
exigencies of the day. Hence the cautiousness with 
which they were wont, in their sermons, to avoid all 
such topics as election, regeneration, and the atone- 
ment, and the decided preference which they showed 
for those moral duties upon which man can decide 
and act for himself. In this way they too often con- 
fined their teaching to those virtues on which all 
creeds are more or less agreed, so that sometimes it 
would have been difficult to divine, from the tenor of 
such discourses, whether the speaker was Christian, 
pagan, or infidel. With the Evangelical party the 
case was wholly different. Eager to preach the 



paramount importance of faith, they were too ready to 
lose sight of its fruits as exemplified in action; while 
every mention of human virtue was apt to be con- 
demned as legalism, self-seeking, and reliance on the 
covenant of works instead of the covenant of grace. 
That the heavenly and divine might be every- 
thing, the human was reduced to nothing; and to 
exalt the all-in-all sufficiency of redemption, man 
was to sit still, not only imder its present coming, 
but also its future influences. And to impress upon 
their hearers more fully the necessity of this redemp- 
tion, an odious picture was generally drawn of human 
nature, in which all that is helpless, and worthless, 
and villanous was heaped together indiscriminately, 
and made to constitute a picture of man in his original 
condition. In this way either party diverged from 
the other, the one towards Socinianism, and the 
other- to Antinomianism, so that it was sometimes 
hard to tell which of -these aberrations was the worst; 
while of their flocks it might too often be said — 

"The hungry sheep looked up, and were not fed." 

It would be insulting to ask which of these two 
parties Chalmers followed as a public spiritual 
teacher. His was a mind not likely to be allured 
either by the shrivelled philosophy of the one, or the 
caricatured Calvinism of the other. He rejected 
both, and adopted for himself a course which was 
based upon the fulness of revelation itself, instead of 
the exclusive one-sided nook of a body of mere reli- 
gionists — a course which reconciled and harmonized 
the anomalies of everyday reality with the unerring 
declarations of Scripture. Thus, he could not see 
that every man at his birth was inevitably a liar, a 
murderer, and a villain. Instead of this, there was 
such a thing as innate virtue; and men might be 
patriots, philanthropists, and martyrs, even without 
being Christians. And here he drew such pictures 
of the natural man in his free unconstrained nobleness 
— such delineations of disinterestedness, humanity, in- 
tegrity, and self-denial welling forth from hearts that 
were still unrenewed, as Plato might have heard with 
enthusiasm, and translated into his own richest Attic 
eloquence. And was not all this true? Was it not 
daily exhibited, not only in our empire at large, but 
even in the mercantile communities of that city in 
which his lot had been cast? But while the self- 
complacent legalist was thus carried onward delighted 
and regaled with such descriptions of the innate 
nobleness of human character as his own teachers 
had never furnished, he was suddenly brought to an 
awfiil pause by the same resistless eloquence. The 
preacher proceeded to show that still these words 
were an incontestable immutable verity, "There is 
none righteous, no not one." For in spite of all this 
excellence, the unrenewed heart was still at enmity 
with God, and in all its doings did nothing at his 
command or for his sake. And therefore, however 
valuable this excellence might be for time and the 
world, it was still worthless for eternity. It was of 
the earth, earthy, and would pass away with the 
earth. It sought a requital short of heaven, and 
even already had obtained its reward. 

An event soon occurred after the arrival of Mr. 
(now Dr.) Chalmers in Glasgow, by which his repu- 
tation as a preacher was no longer to be confined to 
Scotland, but diffused over the world wherever the 
English language is known. We allude to his well- 
known Astronomical Discourses, which, of all his 
writings, will perhaps be the most cherished by pos- 
terity. It was the custom of the city clergymen to 
preach every Thursday in rotation in the Tron Church; 
and as there were onl^ eight ministers, the turn of 
each arrived after an mterval of two months. Dr. 
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Chalmers took his share in this duty, for the first 
time, on the 15th November, 1815, and commenced 
with the first lecture of the astronomical series, which 
he followed up during his turn in these week-day 
services for the year 1816. To those who have only 
read these discourses it would, be enough to say, in 
the words of iEschines, "What would you have said 
if you had seen him discharge all this thunder-storm 
of eloquence?" They were published at the com- 
mencement of 18x7; and the avidity with which they 
were read is shown by the fact that 6000 copies were 
disposed of in a month, and nearly 20,000 within the 
course of the year. Nothing like this had occurred in 
the publication of sermons either in England or Scot- 
land; and while the most illiterate were charmed 
with the production, the learned, the scientific, and 
the critical read, admired, and were convinced. 
London would not rest until it had seen and heard 
the living man; and Dr. Chalmers was invited to 
preach the anniversary sermon for the London Mis- 
sionary Society. Thither he accordingly went, and 
delivered a discourse in Surrey Chapel on the 14th 
May. The service was to commence at eleven, but 
so early as seven in the morning that vast building 
of 3000 sittings was crowded, while thousands of dis- 
appointed comers were obliged to go away. An ac' 
count of what followed, written home by Mr. Smith, 
one of his friends who accompanied him from 
Glasgow, is thus expressed: "I write under the ner- 
vousness of having heard and witnessed the most 
astonishing display of human talent that perhaps 
ever commanded sight or hearing. Dr. Chalmers 
has just finished his discourse before the Missionary 
Society. All my expectations were overwhelmed 
in the triumph of it. Nothing from the Tron pulpit 
ever exceeded it, nor did he ever more arrest and 
wonder-work his auditors. I had a full view of the 
whole place. The carrying forward of minds never 
was so visible to me: a constant assent of the head 
from the whole people accompanied all his para- 
graphs, and the breathlessness of expectation per- 
mitted not the beating of a heart to agitate the 
stillness." Other demands for sermons followed; 
for, in the words of Wilberforc^s Diary ^ "all the 
world was wild about Dr. Chalmers." Even Canning, 
who was one of his hearers, and who was melted 
into tears by his sermon for the Hibernian Society, 
declared that, "notwithstanding the northern accent 
and unpolished manner of the speaker, he had never 
been so arrested by any kind of oratory." "The 
tartan," he added, "beats us all." But the best and 
most valuable testimony was that of the Rev. Robert 
Hall, himself the Cnalmers of England, whose 
generous heart rejoiced in the eclipse which he had 
just sustained by the arrival of his northern brother; 
and in writing to him, after his return to Glasgow, 
he says: "It would be difficult not to congratulate 
you on the unrivalled and unbounded popularity 

which attended you in the metropolis 

The attention which your sermons have excited is 
probably unequalled in modern literature; and it 
must be a delightful reflection that you are advancing 
the cause of religion in innumerable multitudes of 
your fellow-creatures, whose faces you will never 
behold till the last day." 

It is now time to turn from Dr. Chalmers in his 
study and pulpit, to Dr. Chalmers in his hard-work- 
ing life of eveiyday usefulness. And here we shall 
find no dreaming theorist, contented with fireside 
musing upon the best plans of ameliorating the evils 
of society, or daunted midway by the difficulties of 
the attempt. Considering what he had already done, 
there was none who could more justly have claimed 
the fiill privileges of literary leisure and retirement. 



But when he threw off the throng of extraneous oc- 
cupation that surrounded him, it was only that he 
might have room for equally arduous employment, in 
which the "full proof of his ministry" more especially 
consisted. It was not enough that he should see and 
address his congregation; he must visit the houses, 
examine the families, and become acquainted with 
the individuals of which that congregation was com- 
posed. He must also bring himself in contact with 
those of his parish who belonged to no congregation 
— the vicious, the reckless, the ignorant, and the poor 
— and endeavour, by his favourite process of "excava- 
tion," to bring them out from their murky conceal- 
ments into the light of day, and the elevating influence 
of gospel ordinances. Twelve thousand souls to be 
visited ! — but is not a soul worth looking after? To 
work therefore he went as soon as he became minister 
of the Tron Church parish, undergoing an amount of 
bodily labour such as few would have cared to en- 
counter, but resolute not to abandon the task until 
it was completed. A few weeks thus employed 
enabled him to ascertain what evils existed as well 
as what remedies should be applied. It was neces- 
sary that the destitute and the outcast of his parish 
should be frequently visited, and for the performance 
of this duty he infused his own active spirit into the 
eldership by which he was surrounded. The fearful 
ignorance that was accumulating among the young 
of the lower orders must be dispersed; and, for this 
purpose, he organized a society among his congrega- 
tion for the establishment of Sabbath-schools in the 
parish. These schools became so numerous, and so 
well attended, that in two years they numbered 1200 
children, receiving regular religious instruction. A 
single close furnished the necessary amount of pupils 
for a school; and the teacher who visited its families 
for the purpose of bringing them out was taught to 
watch over that little loodity as his own especial 
parish. 

This course of daily labour and visitation had its 
prospective as well as immediate benefits. Dr. 
Chalmers had hitherto witnessed poverty and its 
results only upon a small scale. It was here a 
family, and there an individual, over the extent of 
a country parish; and for these cases private benevo- 
lence and the contributions at the church-door had 
generally been found sufficient. But now he was 
brought into close contact with poverty and destitu- 
tion acting upon society in thousands, and producing 
an aggravation of crime as well as misery, such as 
his rural experience had never witnessed. For all 
this, however, he was not wholly unprepared. He 
had already studied the subject in the aostract, and 
he foimd that now was the time, and here the field, 
to bring his theories on the subject into full opera- 
tion. His idea, from all he witnessed, was but the 
more strongly confirmed that the simple parochial 
apparatus of Scotland, so effectual for the relief of 
a village or country parish, would be equally effica- 
cious for a populous city, and that recourse to poor- 
rates and compulsory charity would only foster the 
evil which it aimed to cure. This conviction he 
now endeavoured to impress, not only in conversa- 
tion and by public speeches, but also by his articles 
on "Paupensm" in the Edinburgh Review, and a 
series of essays, which he afterwards published, on 
the Civic and Christian Economy of Large Towns. 
But to go to the very source of poverty, and strike at 
once at the root, was his chief aim ; and this could 
only be accomplished by indoctrinating the masses of 
a crowded city with the principles of Christian in- 
dustry, independence, and morality. Even this, 
too, the parochial system had contemplated, by an 
adequate provision of church accommodation and in- 
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struction; but unfortunately, while the population 
of the country had been nearly trebled, the church 
provision had remained stationary. The consequence 
was, that even in his own parish of the Tron there 
were not a third who attended any church, notwith- 
standing the additional accommodation which dissent 
had furnished. And such, or still worse, was the 
state of matters over the whole of Glasgow. What 
he therefore wanted was "twenty more churches, 
and twenty more ministers" for that city alone; and 
this desideratum he boldly announced in his sermon on 
the death of the Princess Charlotte in 1817. Such a 
conclusion was but the unavoidable result of a train 
of premises toVhich all were ready to assent, while 
the demand itself, instead of being extravagant, was 
considerably short of the emergency. And yet it 
was clamoured at, and cried down in every form of 
argument and ridicule as the wildest of all benevolent 
extravagancies, and even the addition of a single 
church, which the magistrates had decided a few 
months previous, was thought too much. But strong 
in the confidence of truth. Dr. Chalmers held fast 
to his much-decried doctrine until he had the satis- 
faction of finding his church-extension principle gene- 
rally adopted, and not 20, but 200, additional churches 
erected in our towns and cities, to attest the soundness 
of his argument, and reward the zeal with which he 
had urg^ it. 

The one additional church to which we have ad- 
verted was that of St. John*s, of which he was elected 
to be minister, with a new parish attached to it of 
10,000 persons, almost entirely operatives. It re- 
dounds to the honour of the magistrates and town- 
council of Glasgow to state, that this erection of a 
new parish and church was for the purpose of giving 
Dr. Chalmers full opportunity of testing the parochicd 
principle as applied to large towns; and that for this 
purpose they freed him from those restrictions which 
had gathered upon the old city charges, and conceded 
to him and his kirk -session a separate independent 
parochial jurisdiction. The building being nnished, 
was opened on the 26th September, 1819, and 
crowded bv its new parishioners, who had now their 
own church and minister, while the latter met them 
with equal ardour, and commenced at once the duties 
of his new sphere. He was ably seconded by his 
elders, a numerous body of active, mtelligent, devoted 
men, a^d by the deacons, whose ofHce was restored to 
its original efficiency under his superintendence; and 
as each had his own particular district to which his 
labours were confined, every &mily and every indi- 
vidual in the new parish, containing a population of 
10,000, had his own spiritual and temporal condition 
more or less attended to. In addition to these aids, 
he was soon surrounded by eighty Sabbath-school 
teachers, each superintending the religious education 
of the children belonging to his own little locality. 
These labours were not long continued until another 
great parochial want called forth the attention of 
Dr. Chalmers. It was the state of secular education, 
which, defective as it was throughout Glasgow in 
general, was peculiarly so in the new parish, whose 
population chiefly consisted of weavers, labourers, 
and factory- workers — persons who were unable to 
obtain a good education for their children, notwith- 
standing its cheapness as compared with that of 
England. On account of this, it was soon found in 
the Sabbath-schools that many of the children could 
not read a single verse of Scripture without such 
hammering as to make its meaning unintelligible. 
Something must be done, and that instantly, to 
counteract the evil. But mere charity-schools and 
gratis education were an abomination to the doctor, 
who well knew that what is got for nothing is 



generally reckoned worth nothing, and treated ac- 
cordingly. The best education at the cheapest rate 
— the mdependence of the poor secured, while their 
children were efficiently taught — this was the happy 
medium which he sought, and which he found ready 
to his hand in the plan of Scottish parochial educa- 
tion. Let such a salary be secured for the teacher, 
that an active and accomplished man will find it 
worth his while to devote himself to the work; but, 
at the same time, let the small school-fees of the 
pupils be such as to secure the feeling of personal 
independence, and make them value the instruction 
for which a price is exacted. An "education cona- 
mittee" was therefore established for St. John's; sub- 
scriptions were set on foot for the erection and en- 
dowment of schools; and when a sufficient sum was 
procured, a desirable site was found for the building 
of the first school. The ground was the property of 
the college, and Dr. Chalmers repaired to its head, 
the venerable Principal Taylor, to obtain it upon 
such cheap terms as the case justly demanded. 
**Ah !" said the principal shaking his head, "we have 
been talking about establishing parochial schools in 
Glasgow for these twenty years." "Yes," replied 
Dr. Chalmers, "but now we are going to do the 
thing, not to talk about it; we are going to take the 
labour of talking and planning completely off your 
hands." This good-humoured application wzs suc- 
cessful; and by the middle of 1820 the school was 
finished, and the work of teaching commenced under 
two efficient schoolmasters. Another school was 
soon erected by the same prompt liberality that had 
supplied funds for the first, and conducted also by 
two able masters. The four teachers had each a 
fixed salary of £2$ per annum, and a free house, in 
addition to the fees of 2s. per quarter for reading, 
and 3s. for reading, writing, arithmetic and book- 
keeping, while the right of admission was limited to 
parishioners exclusivdy. There was full need of this 
restriction, for so highly were the benefits of this 
system of education appreciated, that the two schools 
had 419 pupils. Even when the doctor left Glasgow, 
also, the work was still going on through fresh con- 
tributions and erections, so that about 800 children 
belonging to the parish were furnished with the 
means of a complete and liberal education, at a 
small expense. Such a heavy and complicated 
amount of toil as all this organization involved, would 
have been impossible for any one man, however 
energetic, and even Dr. Chalmers himself would 
have sunk beneath the load before his four years* ex- 
periment in St. John's had expired, had it not been 
for the efficient aid which he received from his assis- 
tant the Rev. Edward Irving. Contemplating the 
vast amount of work which he had proposed to him- 
self in his trial of the parochial system, as applied to 
laige towns, it had been considerately resolved that 
a regular assistant should be allowed him in the task; 
and by a train of fortuitous circumstances, that office 
was devolved upon a congenial spirits-one to the full 
as wonderful in his own way as Dr. Chalmers, but 
whose career was afterwards to be so erratic, and 
finally so mournful and disastrous. At present, how- 
ever, the mind of Irving, although swelling with 
high aspirations, was regulated, controlled, and 
directed by the higher intellect and gentler spirit of 
his illustrious principal, so that his vast powers, both 
physical and mental, were brought fully to bear upon 
their proper work. Nothing, indeed, could be a 
more complete contrast than the genuine simplicity 
and rustic bearing of Dr. Chalmers, compared with 
the colossal form, Salvator Rosa countenance, and 
startling mode of address that distinguished his glided 
assistant. But different as they were in external 
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appearance and manner, their purpose and work were 
the same, and both were indefatigable in advancing 
the intellectual and spiritual interests of the parish 
of St. John's. Little, indeed, could it have been 
augured of these two remarkable men, that in a few 
years after they would be the founders of two churches, 
and that these churches should be so different in 
their doctrines, character, and bearings. 

After having laboured four yeais in the ministerial 
charge of St. John's parish, a new change was to 
take place in the life of Dr. Chalmers, by the ful- 
filment of one of his earliest aspirations. It will be 
remembered, that in the period of his youth, when 
he was about to commence his ministry in the parish 
of Kilmany, his earnest wishes were directed towards 
a chair in the university of St. Andrews; and now, 
afler the lapse of more than twenty years, his desires 
were to be gratified. The professorship of moral 
philosophy in that university had become vacant, 
and it was felt by the professors that none was so well 
fitted to occupy the charge, and increase the literaxy 
reputation of the college, as Dr. Chalmers, their 
honoured cUummts^ whose reputation was now diffused 
over Europe. The offer, also, which was neither of 
his own seeking nor expecting, was tendered in the 
most respectful manner. Such an application from 
his alma mater, with which his earliest and most 
affectionate remembrances were connected, did not 
solicit him in vain; and after signifying his consent, 
be was unanimously elected to the office on the i8th 
January, 1823. Six different applications had pre- 
viously been made to him from various charges since 
his arrival in Glasgow, but these he had steadfastly 
refused, for he felt that there he had a work to ac- 
complish, to which every temptation of ecclesiastical 
promotion or literary ease must be postponed. But 
now the case was different. The machinery which 
he had set in motion with such immense exertion, 
might now be carried on by an ordinary amount of 
effort, and therefore could be intrusted to a meaner 
hand. His own health had suffered by the lal)Our, 
and needed both repose and change. He felt, also, 
that a new career of usefulness in the cause of religion 
might be opened up to him by the occupation of a 
university chair, and the opportunities of literary 
leisure which it would afford him. And no charge 
of self-seeking, so liberally applied in cases of cleriod 
translation, could be urged in the present instance; 
as the traiisition was from a large to a smaller in- 
come; and from a thronging city, where he stood in 
the full blaze of his reputation, to a small and remote 
county town, where the highest merit would be apt 
to sink into obscurity. Much grumbling, indeed, 
there was throughout Glasgow at large, and not a 
little disapDointment expressed by the kirk-session 
of St. John s, when the proposed movement was an- 
nounced; but the above-mentioned reasons had at 
last their proper weight, and the final parting was 
one of mutual tenderness and esteem. The effect of 
his eight years' labours in that city is thus summed 
up by his eloquent biographer, the Rev. Dr. Haima: 
— "When Dr. Chalmers came to Glasgow, by the 
great body of the upper classes of society evangelical 
doctrines were nauseated and despised; when he left 
it, even by those who did not bow to their influence, 
these doctrines were acknowledged to be indeed the 
very doctrines of the Bible. When Dr. Chalmers 
came to Glasgow, in the eye of the multitude evan- 
gelism stood confounded with a drivelling sancti- 
moniousness or a sour-minded asceticism; when he 
left it, from all such false associations the Christianity 
of the New Testament stood clearly and nobly re- 
deemed. When Dr. Chalmers came to Glasgow, 
for nearly a century the magistrates and town-council 
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had exercised the city patronage in a spirit deter- 
roin&tely anti-evangelical; when he left it, so complete 
was the revolution which had been effected, that from 
that time forward none but evangelical clergymen 
were appointed by the city patrons. When Dr. 
Chalmers came to Glasgow, there, and elsewhere 
over Scotland, there were many most devoted clergy- 
men of the Establishment who had given themselves 
up wholly to the ministry of the Word and to prayer, 
but there was not one in whose faith and practice 
week-day ministrations had the place or power which 
he assigned to them; when he left it he had exhibited 
such a model of fidelity, diligence, and activity in 
all departments of ministerial labour, as told finally 
upon the spirit and practice of the whole ministry of 
Scotland. When Dr. Chalmers came to Glasgow, 
unnoticed thousands of the city population were 
sinking into ignorance, infidelity, and vice, and his 
eye was the first in this country to foresee to what a 
fearful magnitude that evil, if suffered to grow on 
unchecked, would rise; when he left it, his ministry 
in that city renudned behind him, a permanent warn- 
ing to a nation which has been but slow to learn 
that the greatest of all questions, both for statesmen 
and for churchmen, is the condition of those untaught 
and defi[raded thousands who swarm now around the 
base of the social edifice, and whose brawny arms 
may yet grasp its pillars to shake or to destroy. W hen 
Dr. Chalmers came to Glasgow, in the literary 
circles of the Scottish metropolis a thinly disguised 
infidelity sat on the seats of greatest influence, and 
smiled or scoffed at a vital energetic faith in the great 
and distinctive truths of revelation, while widely 
over his native land the spirit of a frigid indifference 
to religion prevailed ; when he left it, the current of 
public sentiment had begun to set in a contrary 
direction; and although it took many years, and the 
labour of manv other hands, to carry that healthful 
change onwara to maturity, yet I believe it is not 
over-estimating it to say, that it was mainly by Dr. 
Chalmers' ministry in Glasgow — by his efforts at this 
period in the pulpit and through the press — that the 
tide of national opinion and sentiment was turned." 

Dr. Chalmers delivered his fiuewell sermon on 
November 9, 1823, and on this occasion such was 
the crowding, not only of his affectionate flock, but 
admirers from every quarter, that the church, which 
was built to accommodate 1700 hearers, on this occa- 
sion contained twice that number. On the i xth, a 
farewell dinner was given to him by 340 gentlemen; 
and at the close, when he rose to retire, all the guests 
stood up at once to honour his departure. "Gentle- 
men," said the doctor, overwhelmed by this last 
token, and turning repeatedly to every quarter, "I 
cannot utter a hundredth part of what I feel — but I 
will do better — I will bear it all away." He was 
gone, and all felt as if the head of wisdom, and heart 
of cordial affection and Christian love, and tongue of 
conmianding and persuasive eloquence, that hitherto 
had been the life and soul of Glasgow, had de* 
parted with him. If anything could nave consoled 
nim after sudi a parting, it must have l>een the re- 
ception that welcomed his arrival in St Andrews, 
where he delivered his introductory lecture seven 
days after, the signal that his new career of action 
had b^un. 

So closely had Dr. Chalmers adhered to his 
clerical duties in Glasgow to the last, that on his 
arrival in St. Andrews, nls whole stock for the com- 
mencement of the course of moral philosophy con- 
sisted of only a few days' lectures. But nothing can 
more gratify an energetic mind that has fully testecjL 
its own powers, than the luxury of such a difficulty. 
It is no wonder, therefore, to find him thus writing 
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in the latter part of the session: "I shall be lectur- 
ing for six weeks yet, and am very nearly from hand- 
to-mouth with my preparations. I have the pro- 
spect of winning the course, though it will be by no 
more than the length of half a neck; but I like the 
employment vastly." Most of these lectures were 
afterwards published as they were written — a sure 
indication of the deeply concentrated power and 
matchless diligence with which he must have oc- 
cupied the winter months. It was no mere student 
auditory, also, for which he had exclusively to write 
during each day the lecture of the morrow; for the 
benches of the class-room were crowded by the in- 
tellectual from every quarter, who had repaired to 
St. Andrews to hear the doctor's eloquence upon a 
new theme. Even when the session was over, it 
brought no such holiday season as might have been 
expected; for he was obliged to prepare for the great 
controversy upon the plurality question, which, after 
having undergone its course in presbytery and synod, 
was finally to be settled in the General Assembly, 
the opening of which was at hand. The point 
at issue, upon which the merits of the case now 
rested, was whether, in consistency with the laws of 
the church. Dr. Macfarlan could hold conjunctly the 
office of principal of the university of Glasgow and 
minister of the Inner High Church in the same city? 
On this occasion. Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Thomson 
spoke against the connection of offices with their 
wonted eloquence; but the case was so completely 
prejudged and settled, that no earthly eloquence 
could have availed, and the question in favour of the 
double admission was carried by a majority of twenty- 
six. In much of the proceedings of this Assembly 
Dr. Chalmers took a part, among which was the 
proposal of erecting a new Gaelic church in Glasgow, 
This measure he ably and successfully advocated, so 
that it passed by a large majority. Onl^ a fortnight 
after the Assembly had closed he was m Glasgow, 
and more busy there if possible than ever, having 
engaged to preach for six consecutive Sabbaths in 
the chapel which, at his instigation, had been erected 
as an auxiliary to the parish church of St. John's. 
Here, however, he was not to rest; for, while thus 
occupied with his former flock, he received an urgent 
invitation to preach at Stockport, for the benefit of 
the Sabbath-school established there — a very dif- 
ferent school from those of Scotland for the same 
purpose, being built at a great expense, and capable 
of accommodating 4000 children. He complied; 
but on reaching Ene^land he was mortified, and even 
disgusted,. to find, that the whole service was to be 
one of those half-religious half-theatrical exhibitions, 
so greatly in vogue in our own day, in which the 
one-half of the service seems intended to mock the 
other. He was to conduct the usual solemnities of 
prayer and preaching, and, so far, the whole afEiir 
was to partake of the religious character; but, in ad- 
dition to himself as principal performer, a hundred 
instrumental and vocal artists were engaged for the 
occasion, who were to rush in at the close of the 
pulpit ministrations with all the secularities of a con- 
cert or oratorio. The doctor was indignant, and 
remonstrated with the managers of the arrangement, 
but it was too late. All he could obtain was, that 
these services should be kept apart from each other, 
instead of being blended together, as had been origi- 
nally intended. Accordingly, he entered the pulpit, 
conducted the solemn services as he was wont, and 
preached to a congregation of 3500 auditors, after 
which he retired, and left the managers to their own 
devices; and before he had fairly escaped from the 
building, a tremendous volley of bassoons, flutes, 
I^olins, bass-viols, and serpents, burst upon his ear» 



and accelerated the speed of his departure. The 
collection upon this occasion amounted to £400 — 
but might it not be said to have been won too 
dearly? 

The course of next winter at St. Andrews was 
commenced under the most favourable auspices, and 
more than double the number of students attended 
the moral philosophy class-room than had been wont 
in former sessions. Still true, moreover, to his old 
intellectual predilections, he also opened a separate 
class for political economy, which he found to be 
still more attractive to the students than the science 
of ethics. Nothing throughout could exceed the en- 
thusiasm of the pupils, and their affection for their 
amiable and distinguished preceptor, who was fir- 
quently as ready to walk with them and talk with 
them as to lecture to them. Thus the course of 
1824-25 went onward to its close, after which he 
again commenced his duties as a member of the 
General Assembly, and entered with ardour into the 
subject of church plurality, upon which he spoke 
sometimes during the course of discussion. It was 
during this conflict that a frank generous avowal 
was made by Dr. Chalmers that electrified the whole 
meeting. On the second day of the debate, a mem- 
ber upon the opposite side (quoted from an anony- 
mous pamphlet the declaration of its author^s ex- 
perience, that "after the satisfactory discharge of his 
parish duties, a minister may enjoy five days in the 
week of uninterrupted leisure for the prosecution of 
any science in which his taste may dispose him to 
engage.** When this was read, every eye was turned 
to Dr. Chalmers; it was the pamphlet he had pub- 
lished twenty years ago, when the duties of the 
ministerial ofnce appeared to him in a very different 
light than they now did. He considered its resur- 
rection at such a period as a solemn call to humilia- 
tion and confession, and from this unpalatable duty 
he did not for a moment shrink. Rising in his 
place, he declared that the production was his own. 
"I now confess myself,*' he added, "to have been 
guilty of a heinous crime, and I now stand a repen- 
tant culprit before the bar of this venerable assembly." 
After stating the time and the occasion in which it 
originated, he went on in the following words: — **I 
was at that time, sir, more devoted 'to mathematics 
than to the literature of my profession; and, feeling 
grieved and indignant at what I conceived an undue 
reflection on the abilities and education of our cleiigy, 
I came forward with that pamphlet, to rescue them 
from what I deemed an unmerited reproach, by 
maintaining that a devoted and exclusive attention 
to the study of mathematics was not dissonant to 
the proper habits of a clergyman. Alas ! sir, so I 
thought in my ignorance and pride. I have now no 
reserve in saying that the sentiment was wrong, 
and that, in the utterance of it, I penned what was 
most outrageously wrong. Strangely blinded that 
I was! What, sir, is the object of mathematical 
science? Magnitude and the proportions of magni- 
tude. But fAeHj sir, I had forgotten two magnihides 
— I thought not of the littleness of time — I recklessly 
thought not of the greatness of eternity.'* 

Hitherto the course of Dr. Chalmers at St. An- 
drews had been comfortable and tranquil; but this 
state was to continue no longer. It would have 
been strange, indeed, if one who so exclusively en- 
joyed the popularity of the town and its colleges, 
should have been permitted to enjoy it without an- 
noyance. In the first instance, too, his grievances 
arose from that very evil of church plurality of which 
he had at first been the tolerant advocate, and after- 
wards the uncompromising anta£[onist. A vacancy 
having occurred in the city parish of St. Leonard;^, 
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the charge was bestowed, not upon a free unencum- 
bered man, but upon one of the professors, whose 
college labours were enough for all his time and 
talent; and as he was unacceptable as a preacher, 
many of the students, among whom an unwonted 
earnestness had of late been awakened upon the im- 
portant subject of religion, were desirous of enjoying 
a more efficient ministry. But an old law of the 
college made it imperative that they should give their 
SablMith attendance at the church of St. Lieonards; 
and when they petitioned for liberty to select their 
own place for worship and religious instruction, their 
application was refused, although it was backed by 
that of their parents. It was natural that Dr. 
Chalmers should become their advocate; and almost 
equally natural that in requital he should be visited 
by the collective wrath of his brethren of the senatus. 
They had decerned that the request of the students 
was unreasonable and mutinous; and turning upon 
the doctor himself, they represented him as one given 
up to new-fangled ideas of Christian liberty, and 
hostile to the interests of the Established Church. 
A still more vexatious subject of discussion arose 
from the appropriation of the college funds, the 
surplus of which, instead of being laid out to repair 
the dilapidated buildings, as had been intended, was 
annually divided among the professors after the cur- 
rent expenses of the classes had been defrayed. Dr. 
Chalmers thought this proceeding not only an illegal 
stretch of authority on the part of the professors, but 
also a perilous temptation; and on finding that they 
would not share in his scruples, he was obliged to 
adopt the only conscientious step that remained — 
he refused his share of the spoil during the five years 
of his continuance at St. Andrews. Thus the case 
continued until 1827, when the royal commission 
that had been appointed for the examination of the 
Scottish universities arrived at St. Andrews, and 
commenced their searching inquest. Dr. Chalmers, 
who hoped on this occasion that the evils of which 
he complained would be redressed, underwent in 
his turn a long course of examination, in which he 
fearlessly laid open the whole subject, and proposed 
the obvious remedy. But in this complaint he stood 
alone; the commissioners listened to his suggestions, 
and left the case as they found it. Another depart- 
ment of college reform, which had for some time 
been the object of his anxious solicitude, was passed 
over in the same manner. It concerned the neces- 
sary training of the pupils previous to their com- 
mencement of a college education. At our Scottish 
universities the students were admitted at a mere 
school-boy age, when they knew scarcely any I^tin, 
and not. a word of Greek; and thus the classical 
education of our colleges was such as would have 
been fitter for a mere whipping-school, in which 
these languages had to be commenced ab initio^ than 
seats of learning in which such attainments were to 
be matured and perfected. To rectify this gross de- 
fect, the proposal of Dr. Chalmers suggested the 
erection of gymnasia attached to the colleges, where 
these youths should undergo a previous complete 
training in the mere mechanical parts of classical 
learning, and thus be fitted, on their entrance into 
college, for the highest departments of Greek and 
Roman scholarship. But here, also, his appeals 
were ineffectual; and at the present day, and in the 
country of Buchanan and Melville, the universityN 
classes of Latin and Greek admit such pupils, and 
exhibit such defects, as would excite the contempt 
of an Eton or Westminster school-boy. 

It was well for Dr. Chalmers that amidst all this 
hostility and disappointment he had foi-med for him- 
sdf a satisfactory source of consolation. At his 



arrival in St. Andrews, and even amidst the toil of 

{>reparation for the duties of his new office, he had 
onged for the relief that would be afforded by the 
communication of religious instruction; for in becom- 
ing a professor of science he had not ceased to be a 
minister of the gospel. As soon, therefore, as the 
bustle of the first session was ended, he threw him- 
self with alacrity into the lowly office of a Sabbath - 
school teacher. He went to work also in his own 
methodical fashion, by selecting a district of the town 
to which his labours were to be confined, visiting 
its families one by one, and inviting the children to 
join the class which he was about to form for meeting 
at his own house on the Sabbath evenings. And 
there, in the midst of these poor children, sat one of 
the most profound and eloquent of men — one at 
whose feet the great, the wise, and the accomplished 
had been proud to sit; while the striking picture is 
heightened by the fact, that even for these humble 
prelections and examinations, his questions were 
written out, and his explanations prepared as if he 
had been to confront the General Assembly or the 
British senate. In the hands of a talented artist 
would not such a subject furnish a true Christian 
counterpart to that of Marius sitting among the ruins 
of Carthage? At the third session this duty was ex- 
changed for one equally congenial, and still more im- 
portant, arising from the request of some of the 
parents of his college pupils, that he would take 
charge of the religious education of their sons by re- 
ceiving them into his house on the evenings of the 
Sabbath. "With a desire so closely connected with 
his professional office through the week, he gladly 
complied, after having intrusted his Sabbath-school 
children to careful teachers who laboured under his 
direction. These student meetings at first were as- 
sembled around his fireside, in the character of a 
little family circle, and as such he wished it to con- 
tinue; but so greatly was the privilege valued, and 
so numerous were the applications for admission, that 
the circle gradually expanded into a class which his 
ample drawing-room could scarcely contain. These 
examples were not long in producing their proper 
fruits. The students of St. Andrews, animated by 
such a pattern, bestirred themselves in the division of 
the town into districts and the formation of Sabbath- 
schools; and in the course of their explorations for 
the purpose, they discovered, even in that ancient 
seat of learning and city of colleges, an amount of 
ignorance and religious indifference such as they had 
never suspected to be lying around them till now. 
Another and an equally natural direction' into which 
the impulse was turned was that of missionary exer- 
tion ; and on Dr. Chalmers having accepted the office of 
president of a missionary society, the students caught 
new ardour from the addresses which he delivered, 
and the reports he read to them at the meetings. 
The consequence was, that a missionary society was 
formed for the students themselves, in which a third 
of those belonging to the united colleges were speedily 
enrolled. It was a wonderfiil change in St. Andrews, 
so long the very Lethe of religious indifference and 
unconcern, and among its pupils, so famed among 
the other colleges of Scotland for riot, recklessness, 
and dissipation. And the result showed that this 
was no fever-fit of passing emotion, but a permanent 
and substantial reality. For many of those students 
who most distinguished themselves by their zeal for 
missions were also distinguished as diligent talented 
scholars, and attained the highest honours of the uni* 
versity. Not a few of them now occupy our pulpits, 
and are among the most noted in the church lor zeal, 
eloquence, and ministerial diligence and fidelity. 
And more than all, several of them were already ia 
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training for that high missionaiy office whose claims 
they so earnestly advocated, and are now to be found 
labouring in the good work in the four quarters of 
the world. Speaking of Dr. Chalmers at this period, 
one of the most accomplished of his pupils, and now 
the most distinguished of our missionaries, thus 
writes: — "Perhaps the most noticeable peculiarity 
connected with the whole of this transformative pro- 
cess was the indirect, rather than the direct, mode in 
which the effectuating influence was exerted. It did 
not result so much from any direct and formal exhor- 
tation on the part of Dr. Chalmers as from the general 
awakening and suggestive power of his lectures, the 
naked force of his own personal piety, and the spread- 
ing contagiousness of ms own personal example. He 
carried about with him a better than talismanic virtue, 
by which all who came in contact with him were 
almost unconsciously influenced, moulded, and im- 
pelled to imitate. He did not formally assemble his 
students, and in so many set terms formally exhort 
them to constitute themselves into missionary societies, 
open Sabbath-schools, commence prayer-meetings, 
and such like. No; in the course of his lectures he 
communicated something of his own life and warmth, 
and expounded principles of which objects like the pre- 
ceding were some of the natural exponents and develop- 
ments. He then faithfully exemplified the principles 
propounded in his own special actings and general 
conduct. He was known to be a man of prayer; he 
was acknowledged to be a man of active benevolence. 
He was observed to be going about from house to 
house exhorting adults on the concerns of their sal- 
vation^ and devoting his energies to the humble task 
of gathering around him a Sabbath-school. He was 
seen to be the sole reviver of an all but defunct mis- 
sionary society. All these, and other such like traits 
of character and conduct being carefully noted, how 
could they who intensely admired, revered, and loved 
the man, do less than endeavour, at however great 
a distance, to tread in his footsteps and imitate so 
noble a pattern?" 

Such was the tenor of his course in St. Andrews 
until he was about to be transferred into another and 
more important field. The first effort made for this 
removal was an offer on the part of government of 
the charge of the parish of St. Cuthbert s, Edinburgh, 
which had become vacant by the death of the 
Rev. Sir Henry Moncrieff. To succeed such a man, 
and hold such a clerical appointment, which was one 
of the best in Scotland, were no ordinary tempta- 
tions; but Dr. Chalmers was now fully persuaded 
that the highest, most sacred, and most efficient 
ofhce in the church consisted in the training of a 
learned and pious ministry, and therefore he refused 
the offer, notwithstanding the very inferior emolu- 
ments of his present charge, and the annoyances 
with which it was surrounded. Another vacancy 
shortly afterwards occurred that was more in coinci- 
dence with his principles. This was the divinity 
chair of the university of Edinburgh, that had become 
vacant by the resignation of Dr. Ritchie; and to this 
charge he was unanimously elected by the magistrates 
and town-council of Edinburgh on the 31st October, 
1827. "^c appointment on this occasion was cor- 
dially accepted, for it transferred him from the limited 
sphere of a county town to the capital, and from a 
professorship of ethics, the mere handmaid of theology, 
to that of theology itself. As he had not to com- 
mence his duties until the beginning of the next 
year's session, he had thus a considerable interval for 
preparation, which he employed to the uttermost. 
The subjects of lecturing, too, which comprised 
natural theology and the evidences of Christianity, 
}ud for years been his favourite study. His class- 



room, as soon as the course commenced, was inun- 
dated, not merely with regular students, but with 
clergymen of every church, and gentlemen of every 
literary or scientific profession, all eager to hear syste- 
matic theology propoimded by such a teacher. All 
this was well; but when a similar torrent attempted 
to burst into his domestic retirement, and sweep 
away his opportunities of preparation, he was obliged 
to repel it with unwonted bluntness. "I have now," 
he said, "a written paper in my lobby, shown by my 
servant to all and sundry who are making mere calls 
of attention, which is just telling them, in a civil 
way, to go about their business. If anything will 
check intrusion, this at length must." During this 
session, also. Dr. Chalmers was not only fully occu- 
pied with his class, but with the great question 
of Catholic emancipation, which was now on the eve 
of a final decision. A public meeting was held in 
Edinburgh on the 14th of March to petition in finvour 
of the measure; and it was there tnat he advocated 
the bill in favour of emancipation in one of the most 
eloquent speeches he had ever uttered. The effect 
was tremendous, and at its close the whole assembly 
started to their feet, waved their hats, and rent the 
air with deafening shouts of applause for several 
minutes. Even the masters and judges of eloquence 
who were present were similarly moved, and Lord 
Jeffrey declared it as his opinion that never had elo- 
quence produced a greater effect upon a popular as- 
sembly, and that he could not believe more had ever 
been done by the oratory of Demosthenes, Cicero, 
Burke, or Sheridan. 

After the collie session had ended. Dr. Chalmers 
was not allowed to retire into his beloved seclusion. 
Indeed, his opinions were now of such weight with 
the public mind, and his services so valuable, that he 
was considered as a public property, and used ac- 
cordingly. It was for this cause that our statesmen 
who advocated Catholic emancipation were so earnest 
that he should give full publicity to his sentiments on 
the subject. When this duty was discharged, another 
awaited him: it was to repair to London and unfold 
his views on pauperism before a committee of the 
House of Commons, with reference to the proposal 
of introducing the English system of poor-laws into 
Ireland. During this visit to London he had the 
honour of being appointed, without any solicitation 
on his part, one of the chaplains of his majesty 
for Scotland. On returning home another visit to 
London was necessary, as one of the members of a 
deputation sent from the Church of Scotland to con- 

?Tatulate William IV. on his accession to the throne, 
t is seldom that our Scottish presbyters are to be 
found in kings' palaces, so that the ordeal of a royal 
presentation is generally sufficient to puzzle their 
wisest. Thus felt Dr. Chalmers upon the occasion; 
and in the amusing letters which he wrote home to 
his children he describes with full glee the difficulty 
he experienced from his cocked hat, and the buttons 
of his court dress. The questions put to him at this 
presentation were of solenm import, as issuing from 
kingly lips: *'Do you reside constantly in Edin- 
burgh?" "How long do you remain in town?** 
He returned to the labours of his class-room and 
the preparation of his elaborate work on Pdliiicai 
Economy, which had employed his thoughts for 
years, and was published at the beginning of 1832. 
This care of authorship in behalf of principles which 
he knew' to be generally unpalatable, was nirther ag- 
gravated by the passing of the Reform Bill, to which 
he was decidedly hostile. After his work on Political 
Economy, which fared as he had foreseen, being 
roughly handled by the principal critics of the day, 
against whose favourite doariaes it militated, he 
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published his well-known Bridgwater treatise, On 
thi Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral and 
Intellectual Constitution of Man, At the same 
period the cholera, which in its tremendous but 
erratic march had arrive<^ in the island, and com- 
menced its havoc in Newcastle and Sunderland, pro- 
ceeded northward, and entered like a destroying 
angel within the gates of Edinburgh, which it nlled 
with confusion and dismay. As its ravages went 
onward, the people became so maddened as to raise 
riots round the cholera hospitals, and treat the 
physicians, who attended on the patients at the risk 
of their own lives, with insult and violence. This 
exhibition was so afflictive to Dr. Chalmers, that he 
expressed his feelings upon the subject in the most 
impressive manner Uiat a human being can possibly 
adopt — ^this was in public prayer, upon the national 
fast in St. George's Church, while he was earnestly 
beseeching that the plague might be stayed, and the 
people spared. **We pray, O Lord, in a more 
especial maimer,'' he thi(& supplicated, '*for those 
patriotic men whose duty calls them to a personal 
encounter with this calamity, and who, braving all 
the hazards of infection, may be said to stand between 
the living and the dead. Save them from the attacks 
of disease; save them from the obloquies of miscon- 
ception and prejudice; and may they have the bless- 
ings and acknowledgments of a grateful community 
to encourage them in their labours." On the same 
evening a lord of session requested that this portion 
of the prayer should be committed to writing, and 
made more public, in the hope of arresting that 
insane popular odium which had risen against the 
medical board. The prayer was soon printed and 
circulated through the city. 

In the year 1832 Dr. Chalmers was raised to the 
highest honour which the Church of Scotland can 
bestow, by being appointed moderator of the General 
Assembly. In this office he had the courage to 
oppose, and the good fortune to remove, an abuse 
that had grown upon the church until it had become 
a confinxied practice. It was now the use and wont 
of every commissioner to cive public dinners, not 
only upon the week-days, but the Sabbaths of the 
Assembly's sitting, while the moderator sanctioned 
this practice by giving public breakfasts on the same 
day. In the eyes of the doctor this was a desecra- 
tion of the sacred day, and he stated his feelings to 
Lord Belhaven, the commissioner, on the subject. 
The appeal was so effectual that the practice was 
discontinued, and has never since been resumed. 
At this Assembly, also, a fearful note was sounded, 
predictive of a coming contest It was upon the 
obnoxious subject of patroiuige, against which the 
popular voice of Scotland had protested so long and 
loudly, but in vain. Overtures from eight presby- 
teries and three synods were sent up to this Assemby, 
stating, ''That whereas the practice of church courts 
for many years had reduced the call to a mere 
formality; and whereas this practice has a direct 
tendency to alienate the affections of the people of 
Scotland from the Established Church; it is over- 
tured, that such measures as may be deemed necessary 
be adopted, in order to restore the call to its con- 
stitutional efficiency." An animated debate was the 
consequence, and at last the motion of Principal 
Macfarlan, "that the Assembly judge it unnecessary 
and inexpedient to adopt the measures recommended 
in the overtures now before them," was carried by 
a majority of forty-two. From the office which he 
held. Dr. Chalmers could only be a presiding 
onlooker of the debate; but in the Assembly of next 
year, when the subject was resumed, he had an open 
luena before him, which he was not slow to occupy. 



On this occasion, the eleven overtures of the preced- 
ing year had swelled into forty-five, a growth that 
indicated the public feeling with unmistakable sig- 
nificance. The two principd speakers in the discus- 
sion that followed were Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Cook, 
and each tendered his motion before the Assembly. 
That of Dr. Chalmers was to the effect, that efficiency 
should be given to the call, by declaring the dissent 
of a majority of the male heads of ramilies in a 
parish, with or without the assignment of reasons, 
should be sufficient to set aside the presentee, unless 
these reasons were founded in mdicious combina- 
tion, or manifestly incorrect as to his ministerial gifts 
and qualifications. The counter-motion of Dr. Cook 
was, that while it is competent for the heads of 
&milies to give in to the presbytery objections of 
whatever nature against the presentee, the presbytery 
shall consider these objections, and if they find them 
unfounded, shall proceed to the settlement. This 
was carried only by a majority of twelve, and 
mainly, also, by the strength of the eldership, as a 
majority of twenty ministers was in favour of the 
motion of Dr. Chalmers. It was easy to see, 
however, in what direction the tide had set, and with 
what force and volume it would go onward. At the 
next Assembly a full trial was to be made that should 
be conclusive upon the point at issue. Dr. Chalmers 
on this occasion was not a member, but his motion 
of the preceding year was again brought before the 
Assembly by Lord Moncrief!) in the form of an 
"Overture and Interim Act on Calls," and expressed 
as follows: — "The General Assembly declare, that 
it is a fundamental law of the church, that no pastor 
shall be intruded into any congregation contrary to 
the will of the people; and, in order that the prin- 
ciple may be carried into full effect, the General 
Assembly, with the consent of a majority of the 
presbyteries of this church, do declare, enact, and 
ordain, that it shall be an instruction to presbyteries 
that if, at the moderating in a call to a vacant 

Eastond charge, the major part of the male heads of 
imilies, members of the vacant congregation, and 
in full coixmiunion with the church, shall disapprove 
of the person in whose favour the call is proposed to 
be mooerated in, such disapproval shall be deemed 
sufficient ground for the presbytery rejecting such 
person, and that he shall be rejected accordingly, 
and due notice thereof forthwith given to all con- 
cerned; but that if the major part of the said heads 
of families shall not disapprove of such person to be 
their pastor, the presbytery shall proceed with the 
settlement accordmg to the rules of the church: 
And further declare, that no person shall be held to 
be entitled to disapprove as aforesaid, who shall 
refuse, if required, solemnly to declare, in presence 
of the presbytery that he is actuated by no factious 
or malicious motive, but solely by a conscientious 
regard to the spiritual interests of himself or the 
congregation." Such was the well-known measure 
called the Veto, which, being carried by a majority 
of forty-six, became part of the law of the Church of 
Scotland. Considering the previous domination of 
patronage, it was regarded with much complacency, 
as a valuable boon to public feeling, and a great 
step in advance towards a thorough reformation in 
the church. But, unfortunately, it was only a com- 
promise with an evil that should have been utterly 
removed; a mere religious half-measure, that in the 
end was certain to dwindle into a nullity; and Dr. 
Chalmers lived long enough to confess its insuffi- 
ciency and witness its downfall. 

In the case of those honoured individuals who 
have "greatness thrust upon them," the imposition 
generally finds them at a season not only when they 
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are least expectant of such distinctions, but appar- 
ently the furthest removed from all chance of obtain- 
ing them. Such all along had been the case with 
Chalmers. Fame had found him in the obscure 
parish of Kilmany, and there proclaimed him one of 
the foremost of pulpit orators. It had followed him 
into the murky wynds and narrow closes of the 
Trongate and Saltmarket of Glasgow; and there, 
while he was employed in devising means for the 
amelioration of poverty through parochial agency, 
it had lauded him in the senate and among statesmen 
as an able financier and political economist. Instead 
of seeking, he had been sought, by that high celebrity 
which seems to have pursued him only the more 
intently by how much he endeavoured to escape it. 
And now, after he had been so earnestly employed 
in endeavouring to restore the old Scottish ecclesi- 
astical regime and puritan spirit of the seventeenth 
century, so loathed by the learned, the fashionable, 
and the free-thinking of the nineteenth — new honours, 
and these from the most unlikely sources, were 
showered upon him in full profusion. In 1834 he 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, and in the year following a vice-president. 
In the beginning of 1834 he was elected a corres- 
ponding member of the Royal Institute of France; 
and in the year 1835, while upon a visit to Oxford 
for the recovery of his health, impaired by the 
fatigues he had undergone in London in the dis- 
charge of his public duties, the university of Oxford 
in full theatre invested him with the degree of Doctor 
of Laws. The academy of Voltaire and the uni- 
versity of Laud combining to do honour to a modem 
Scottish Covenanter! — never before had such ex- 
tremes met! This triumph, however, needed a 
slave behind the chariot, and such a remembrancer 
was not wanting to the occasion. During his stay 
in London he had been negotiating for the establish- 
ment of a permanent government salary to the chair 
of theology in the university of Edinburgh, for at 
his entrance, in 1828, the revenues of its professor- 
ship, in consequence of the abolition of pluralities, 
amounted to not more than ;f 196 per annum. It 
was impossible, upon such a pittance, to maintain 
the proper dignity of the office, and rear a numerous 
family; and, although the town-council endeavoured 
to supplement the defect by the establishment of fees 
to be paid by the students, this remedy was found so 
scanty and precarious, that Dr. Chalmers could not 
calculate upon more than ;f 300 a year, while the 
necessary expenditure of such an office could not be 
comprised within jfSoo. But government at the 
time was labouring under one of those periodical 
fits of economy in which it generally Iooks to the 
pennies, in the belief that the pounds can take care 
of themselves, and therefore the earnest appeals of 
Dr. Chalmers upon the importance of sucli a pro- 
fessorship, and the necessity of endowing it, were 
ineffectual. Little salaries were to be cut down, and 
small applicants withheld, to convince the sceptical 
publictnat its funds were managed with strict economy. 
To his office of professor, indeed, that of one of the 
Scottish royal chaplaincies had been added; but this 
was little more than an honorary title, as its salary 
was only ;f 50 per annum. Thus, at the very height 
of his fame, Dr. Chalmers was obliged to bethink 
himself of such humble subjects as weekly household 
bills, and the ways and means of meeting them, and 
with the heavy pressure of duties that had eathered 
upon him to take refuge in the resources ofauthor- 
ship. A new and cheap edition of his works, in 
quarterly volumes, was therefore commenced in 
1836. It was no mere republication of old matter, 
however, which he thus presented to the public, and 



this he was anxious should be generally understood. 
**It so happens," he thus writes to the Rev. Mr. 
Cunningham of Harrow, '*that the great majority of 
my five first volumes will be altogether new; and 
that of the two first already published, and which 
finishes my views on natural theology, the Bridg' 
water Treatise^ is merely a fragment of the whole. 
Now, my request is, that you will draw the attention 
of any of the London reviewers to the new matter of 
my works." To such necessities the most distin- 
guished man in Scotland, and the holder of its most 
important professorship, was reduced, because our 
government would not endow his office with a 
modicum of that liberality which it extended to a 
sinecure forest-ranger, or even a captain of beef- 
eaters. 

These however were not the greatest of Dr. 
Chalmers' difficulties and cares. The important 
subject of church extension, that most clamant of 
our country's wants, annihilated all those that were 
exclusively personal, and after years of earnest ad- 
vocacy a bright prospect began to dawn that this want 
would be satisfied. The king's speech in 1835 
recommended the measure; the parliamentary leaders 
of the Conservative party were earnest in supporting 
it; while the Earl of Aberdeen in the House of Lords, 
and Sir Robert Peel in that of the Commons, were 
the most u^ent advocates for the extension of the 
church in Scotland. But very different was the 
mood of the Whig ministry, and the premier. Lord 
Melbourne, who succeeded; and all that could be 
obtained from them was a commission of inquixy. 
It was the vague "I'll see to it," which in common 
life promises nothing, and usually accomplishes as 
little. Thus at least felt Dr. Chalmers, notwith- 
standing the assurances of Lord John Russell that 
the commissioners should be obliged to report pro- 
gress firom time to time, so that the bouse might 
apply the remedy to each evil successively as it was 
detected. It was no vague fear; for although the 
first report of the commissioners was to be returned 
in six months, thrice that period elapsed before the 
duty was implemented. This report, however, estab- 
lished a momentous fact; it was, that nearly one- 
third of the whole population of Eldinburgh, to which 
their eighteen months' inquiry had been exclusively 
confined, were living in utter neglect of religious 
ordinances. To atone for such delay, as well as to 
remedy such an evil, it was time for the pariia- 
ment to be up and doing. But parliament thought 
it was better to wait— to wait until they got 
farther intelligence. This intelligence at last came 
in two subsequent reports, by which it appeared that 
the deficiency of church accommodation and church 
attendance was still worse in Glasgow than in Edin- 
burgh. And now, at least, was the time for action, 
after four years of protracted inquiry; but the remedy 
which parliament proposed consisted of little more 
than a few unmeaning words. The Highlands and 
the country parishes were to be aided from sources 
that were not available for the purpose, while the 
large towns were to be left in their former condition. 
In short, the Church of Scotland was to wait, and 
wait, and still to wait, while everything was to be 
expected, and nothing definite insured. A deputa- 
tion from the Church Extension Committee was 
unavoidable under such circumstances of sickening 
procrastination and heartless disappointment; but 
the government that had anticipated such an advent, 
specified that Dr. Chalmers should not be one of the 
deputies. It was not convenient that the rulers of 
the hour should encounter the master-spirit of the 
age. Accordingly, the deputation of the Church of 
Scotland, minm Dr. Chalmers, waited upon Lord 
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Melbourne, and represented what a dereliction the 
government had committed in abandoning the re- 
ligious provision of the large towns of Scotland, by 
which the principle of religious establishment itself 
was virtually abandoned. But they talked to a 
statesman whose only line of policy was to remember 
nothing about the past, and fear nothing for the 
future. Britain would last during his own day at 
least, and posterity might be left to take care of 
itself! When he was told, therefore that this 
abandonment of the Scottish cities was an abandon- 
ment of church establishment, and would inflict 
a fatal wound upon the Church of Scotland, this 
free-and-easy premier replied to the members of 
the deputation: "That, gentlemen, is your infer- 
ence: you may not be the better for our plan; but, 
hang it! you surely cannot be worse;" and with 
this elegant sentence they were bowed off from the 
ministerial audience. It was well, however, that 
Dr. Chalmers, and those whom he influenced, had 
not entirely leaned, in such a vital question, upon the 
reed of court favour and government support. He 
had already learned, although with some reluctance, 
that most necessary scriptural caveat for a minister 
of the Church of Scotland, "Put not your trust in 
princes;" so that from the commencement of this 
treaty between the church and the state, he had 
turned his attention to the public at large as the 
source from which his expectations were to be real- 
ized. He therefore obtained the sanction of the 
General Assembly, in 1836, to form a sub-committee 
on church extension, for the purpose of organizing a 
plan of meetings over the whole country for the erec- 
tion of new churches. This was applying to the 
fountain-head, let the conduits be closed as they 
might; and the result more than answered his expec- 
tations. In the year 1838 he was enabled to state 
to the General Assembly, that these two years of 
organized labour, combined with the two years of 
desultory effort that had preceded — four years in all 
— had produced nearly ;f200,ooo, out of which 
nearly 200 churches had been erected. Well might 
he call this, in announcing the fact, "an amount 
and continuance of pecuniary support altogether 
without a precedent in the historv of Christian 
beneficence in this part of the British empire." To 
this he added a hope — but how differently fulfilled 
from the way he expected! "At the glorious era of 
the church's reformation," he said, "it was the un- 
wearied support of the people which, under God, 
finally brought her efforts to a triumphant issue. In 
this era of her extension — an era as broadly marked 
and as emphatically presented to the notice of the 
ecclesiastical historian as any which the church is 
wont to consider as instances of signal revival and 
divine interposition — the support of the people will 
not be wanting, but by their devoted exertions, and 
willing sacrifices, and ardent prayers, they will testify 
how much they love the house where their fathers 
worshipped; how much they reverence their Saviour's 
command, that the very poorest of their brethren 
shall have the gospel preached to them." 

While the indifference of government upon the 
subject of church extension was thus felt in Scotland, 
a calamity of a different character was equally im- 
pending over the churches both of Scotland and 
England — a calamity that threatened nothing less 
than to disestablish them, and throw them upon the 
voluntarv support of the public at large. Such was 
a part of the effects of the Reform Bi8. It brought 
forward the Dissenters into place and power, and 
gave them a vantaee-ground tor their hostility to all 
ecclesiastical establishments; and so well did they 
use this opportunity, that the separation of church 



and state promised to be an event df no distant oc- 
currence. Even Wellington himself, whose practised 
eye saw the gathering for the campaign, and whose 
stout heart was not apt to be alarmed at bugbears, thus 
expressed his sentiments on the occasion: "People 
talk of the war in Spain, and the Canada question, 
but all that is of little moment. The real question 
is, church or no church; and the majority of the 
House of Commons — a small majority, it is true, but 
still a majority — are practically against it." This 
majority, too, had already commenced its operations 
with the Church of Ireland, the number of whose 
bishops was reduced, and a large amount of whose 
endowments it was proposed to alienate to other 
purposes than the support of religion. Thus was 
that war begun which has continued from year to 
year, growing at each step in violence and pertina- 
city, and threatening the final eversion of the two 
religious establishments of Great Britain. The friends 
of the Establishment principle were equally alert in 
its defence; and among other institutions, a Christian 
Influence Society was formed, to vindicate the neces- 
sity and duty of state support to the national religion 
as embodied in the church of the majority of the 
people. It occurred to this society that their cause 
could be best supported by popular appeal, on the 
part of a bold, zealous, eloquent advocate — one 
who had already procured the right to speak upon 
such a subject, and to whom all might confidently 
listen. And where could they find such an ad- 
vocate? All were at one in the answer, and Dr. 
Chalmers was in consequence requested to give a 
course of public lectures in London upon the subject 
of church establishments, to which he assented. 
Thus mysteriously was he led by a way which he 
knew not to a termination which he had not anti- 
cipated. He was to raise his eloquent voice for the 
last time in behalf of a cause wnich he was soon 
after to leave for ever — ^and to leave only because a 
higher, holier, and more imperative duty commanded 
his departure. 

This visit of Dr. Chalmers to London was made 
in the spring of 1838. He took with him a course 
of lectures on which he had bestowed the utmost 
pains; and the first, which he delivered on the 25th 
of April, was attended by the most distinguished in 
rank and talent, who admired the lecturer as well as 
sympathized in his subject. The other discourses 
followed successively, and seldom has great London 
been stirred from its mighty depths as upon these 
occasions. Peers, prelates, statesmen, literati, the 
powerful, the noble, the rich, the learned, all hurried 
pell-mell into the passages, or were crowded in one 
living heap in the ample hall; and all eyes were 
tum^ upon the homely-looking elderly man who sat 
at the head, before a little table, at times looking as 
if buried in a dream, and at others, lifting up his eyes 
at the gathering and advancing tide, composed of 
England's noblest and best, as if he wondered what 
this unwonted stir could mean. How had such a 
man collected such a concourse? That was soon 
shown, when, after having uttered a few sentences, 
with a pronunciation which even his own countrymen 
deemea uncouth, he warmed with his subject, until 
his thoughts seemed to be clothed with thunder; and 
starting to his feet, the whole assembly rose with 
him as one man, passed into all his feelings, and 
moved with his every impulse, as if for the time they 
had implicitly resigned their identity into his hands, 
and were content to be but parts of that wondrous 
individual in whose utterance they were so absorbed 
and swallowed up. "The concluding lecture," says 
one writer, "was graced by the presence of nine pre- 
lates of the Church of England. The Ude that had 
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been rising and swelling each succeeding day, now 
burst all bounds. Carried away by the Impassioned 
utterance of the speaker, long ere the close of some 
of his finest passages was reached, the voice of the 
lecturer was arowned in the applause, the audience 
rising from their seats, waving their hats above their 
heads, and breaking out into tumultuous approba- 
tion." " Nothing was more striking, however, writes 
another, ''amidst all this excitement, than the child- 
like humility of the great man himself. All the 
flattery seemed to produce no effect whatever on 
him; his mind was entirely absorbed in his great 
object; and the same kind, playful, and truly Christian 
spirit, that so endeared him to us all, was every- 
where app«arent in his conduct. ... I had 
heard Dr. Chalmers on many great occasions, but 
probably his London lectures afforded the most re- 
markable illustrations of his extraordinary power, 
and must be ranked amongst the most signal triumphs 
of oratory in any age.'' 

Having thus delivered such a solemn and public 
testimony in behalf of church establishments. Dr. 
Chalmers now resolved to visit France, a duty which 
he conceived he owed to the country, as he had 
been elected a member of its far-famed Royal In- 
stitute. He accordingly went from England to Paris 
in the earlier part of June, 1838, accompanied by his 
wife and two daughters. From the journal which 
he kept on the occasion, much interesting information 
mav be gleaned of his views on the state of France 
and French society, while throughout it is evident 
that he carried with him what our English tourists 
too seldom transport into that country — ^the willing- 
ness to recognize and readiness to acknowledge what- 
ever superiority it possesses over our own. He thus 
found that Paris was something better than a city of 
profligates, and France than a land of infidels. In 
that gay metropolis his exQlamation is, "How much 
more still and leisurely everything moves here than in 
Ix>ndon! . . . It is more a city of loungers; and 
life moves on at a more rational pace.'' On another 
occasion he declared Paris ** better than London, in 
not being a place of extreme and high-pressure work 
in all the departments of industry. More favourable 
to, intellect, to man in his loftier capacities, to all 
the better and higher purposes of our nature. " It was 
not wonderful, therefore, that with such frankness 
and warmth of heart he was soon at one with the 
choicest of that literary and intellectual societv with 
which the city at all times abounds, and delighted 
with its buildings, its public walks, and museums of 
science and art. Dr. Chalmers made no pretension 
to taste in the fine arts, and its critical phraseology he 
detested as cant and jargon; but it was well known by 
his friends that he had a love of fine statues and 
pictures, and an innate natural perception of their 
beauties, that might well have put those who prate 
learnedly about Raffaele and Titian to the blush. 
This will at once be apparent in his notices of the 
Louvre, where his remarks are full of life and truthfiil- 
ness : "Struck with the picture of one of Bonaparte's 
battles in his retreat from Moskow. The expression 
of Napoleon very striking — ^as if solemnized by the 
greatness of the coming disaster, 3ret with an air of full 
intelligence, and serenity, and majesty, and a deep 
mournful expression withal. The long gallery of the 
Louvre superb; impressed at once with the superiority 
of its pictures. Very much interested in the Flemish 
pictures, of which there were some very admirable 
ones by David Teniers. I am fond of Rembrandt's 
portraits; and was much pleased in recognizing the 
characteristics of Rubens, Poussin, and Claude 
Lorrain. I also remarked that in most of the Italian 
schools, with the exception of the Venetian, there 



was a total want of shading off; yet the separate 
figures, though not harmonized with the back- 
ground, very striking in themselves. The statuary 
of painting perhaps expresses the style of the Roman 
ana other such schools. There is a quadrangle 
recently attached to the east end of the gallery, filled 
with the models of towns, ships, and machinery; 
the towns very instructive. But the most interesting 
part of this department is the Spanish pictures, in 
all of which the strong emotions are most powerfully 
expressed. There is quite a stamp of national pecu« 
liarity in these works. The wsdls which contain 
them seem all alive with the passions and thoughts 
of living men." Thus far Dr. Chalmers in a new 
character, as a critic in painting — ^not of the schools^ 
however, but of nature's own teaching. After a 
short residence of three weeks in Paris, during 
which he noticed everything with a benevolent and 
observant eye, and read before the Institute a lecture 
of initiation, having for its title, the "Distinction, 
both in Principle and Effect, between a Legal 
Charity for the Relief of Indigence, and a Legal 
Charity for the Relief of Disease," Dr. Chalmers set 
off on a short tour through some of the inland pro- 
vinces, which he was induced to make by the per- 
suasion of his English friends. On finishing it, he 
characterized it as a most interesting journey, in 
which his hopes for the futurity of France had been 
materially improved. He then returned to Edin- 
burgh, where sterner events awaited his arrival. 

1 he first task of Dr. Chalmers, on returning home, 
was the augmentation of the church extension fund. 
No hope was now to be derived from government 
grants, and therefore, while old age was stealing 
upon him, and the weariness of a life of toil demand- 
ing cessation and repose, he felt as if the struggle 
had commenced anew, and must be encountered 
over again. The extension scheme was his favourite 
enterprise, in which all his energies for years had 
been embarked; and could he leave it now in its 
hour of need, more especially after such a hopeful 
commencement? He therefore began an arcmous 
tour for the purpose on the i8th of August, 1859. 
He commenced with the south-western districts of 
Scotland, in the course of which he visited and ad- 
dressed ten presbyteries successively. And, be it 
observed, too, that this prince of orators had a diffi- 
culty in his task to encounter which only an orator 
can fiilly appreciate. Hitherto his addresses to 
public meetings had been carefiiUy studied and com- 
posed, so that to extemporaneous haranguing on 
such occasions he had been an utter stranger. But 
now that he must move rapidly from place to place, 
and adapt himself to every kind of meeting, and be 
ready for every sudden emergency of opposition or 
cavil, he felt that the aids of the study must be 
abandoned — that he must be ready on every point, 
and at every moment — that, in short, all his former 
habits of oratory must be abandoned, and a new 
power acquired, and that too, at the age of sixty, 
when old habits are confirmed, and the mind has 
lost its flexibility. But even this difficulty he met 
and surmounted; his ardour in the work beat down 
every obstacle, and bore him irresistibly onward. 
"It is true," he said, "that it were better if we lived 
in times when a calm and sustained aigumentation 
from the press would have carried the influential 
minds of the community; but, as it is, one must 
accommodate his doings to the circumstances of the 
age." After the south-western districts had been 
visited, he made another tour, in which he visited 
Dundee, Perth, Stirling, and Dunfermline; and a 
third, that comprised the towns of Brechin, Mon- 
trose, Arbroath, and Aberdeen. A fourth, which 
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he called his great northern tour, led him through 
a considerable part of the Highlands, where he 
addressed many meetings, and endeavoured every- 
where to stir up the people to a due sense of the im- 
portance of rebgious ordinances. But it is melan- 
choly to find that labours so great ended, upon the 
whole, in disappointment. At the commencement 
Dr. Chalmers had confidently expected to raise 
;^ioo,ooo for the erection of a himdred new churches, 
and in this expectation he was fully justified by the 
success of his previous efforts. But ;f 40,000 was 
the utmost that was realized by all this extraordi- 
nary toil and travel. Still, however, much had been 
done during his seven vears of labour in the cause of 
church extension; for m 1841, when he demitted his 
office as convener of the committee, 220 churches, 
at a cost of more than ;^^oo,ooo, had been added to 
the Establishment. He had thus made an extensive 
trial of voluntaryism, and obtained full experience 
of its capabilities and defects, of which the following 
was his recorded opinion: — "While he rejoices in 
the experimental confirmation which the history of 
these few years has afforded him of the resources 
and the capabilities of the voluntary system, to 
which, as hitherto unfostered by the paternal care of 
government, the scheme of church extension is in- 
debted for all its progress, it still remains his un- 
shaken conviction of that system notwithstanding, 
that it should only be resorted to as a supplement, 
and never but in times when the powers ot infidelity 
and intolerance are linked tc^ther in hostile com- 
bination against the sacred prerogatives of the church, 
should it once be thought of as a substitute for a 
national establishment of Christianity. In days of 
darkness and disauietude it may open a temporary re- 
source, whether for a virtuous secession or an ejected 
church to fall back upon; but a far more glorious 
consummation is, when the state puts forth its hand to 
sustain but not to subjugate the church, and the two, 
bent on moral conquests alone, walk together as 
fellow-helpers towards the achievement of that great 
pacific tnumph — the Christian education of the 
people." 

The indifferent success with which the latter part 
of the labours of Dr. Chalmers in behalf of church 
extension was followed, could be but too easily ex- 
plained. The Church of Scotland had now entered 
the depths of her trial, and while the issue was un- 
certain, the public mind was in that state of suspense 
under which time seems to stand still, and all action 
is at a pause. The urgent demand that was pressed 
upon society was for money to erect more places of 
worship; but what the while did the state mean to 
do in this important matter? Would it take the 
whole responsibility upon itself^ or merely supple- 
ment the liberality of the people? And if the latter, 
then to what amount would it give aid, and upon what 
terms? When a cautious benevolence is thus posed, 
it too often ruminates, until the hour of action has 
knelled its departure. Such was the condition to 
which Scotland was now reduced. In tracinjp; its 
causes, we must revert to the last five years of our 
narrative, and those important ecclesiastical move- 
ments with which Dr. Chalmers was so closely im- 
plicated. 

In obtaining the veto law, Dr. Chalmers was far 
from regarding it either as a satisfiictory or a final 
measure. Instead of being an ecclesiastical reform, 
it was but a half-way concession, in which church 
and state would be liable to much unpleasant col- 
lision. This result must sooner or later be the case, 
and in such a shock the weaker would be driven to 
the wall. This Dr. Chalmers foresaw, and it re- 
quired no extraordinary sagacity to foretell which of 



«these causes would prove the tweaker. And yet the 
veto, like most great changes, however defective, 
worked well at the commencement. So remarkably 
had the evangelistic spirit been revived by it, that 
in 1839 the revenue collected for Christian enterprise 
was fourteen times greater than it had been five 
years previous. Another significant fact of its use- 
fulness was, that, notwithstanding the new power it 
conferred upon the people, that power had been 
enjoyed with such mcnderation, that during these five 
years it had been exercised only in ten cases out of 
one hundred and fifty clerical settlements. All this, 
however, was of no avail to save it from ruin, and 
even the beginning of its short-lived existence gave 
promise how soon and how fatally it would termi- 
nate. 

The first act of hostility to the veto law occurred 
only a few months after it had passed. The parish 
church of Auchterarder had become vacant, and the 
Earl of Kinnoul, who was patron, made a presenta- 
tion of the living in favour of Mr. Robert Young, a 
licentiate. But the assent of the people was also 
necessary, and after Mr. Young had preached two 
successive Sabbaths in the pulpit of Auchterarder, 
that the parishioners might test his qualifications, 
a day was appointed for their coming forward to 
moderate in the call, by signing their acceptance. 
Not more, however, than two heads of families, and 
his lordship's factor, a non-resident, out of a parish 
of 3000 souls, gave their subscription. As this was 
no call at all, it was necessary to obtain a positive 
dissent, and on the opportunity being given for the 
heads of families, being communicants, to sign their 
rejection, 287, out of 300 members, subscribed their 
refusal to have the presentee for their minister. 
Thus Mr. Young was clearly and most expressly 
vetoed, and his presentation should, according to 
the law, have been instantly cancelled; but, instead 
of submitting, he appealed against the refusal of the 
parish, in the first mstance to the presbytery, and 
afterwards to the synod; and on his appeal being 
rejected successively by both courts, he finally carried 
it, not to the General Assembly, for ultimate adjudi- 
cation, as he was bound to do, but to the Court of 
Session, where it was to be reduced to a civil ques- 
tion, and nothing more. In this way admission to 
the holy ofiice of the ministry and the cure of souls 
was to be as secular a question as the granting of a 
publican's license, or the establishment of a highway 
toll, and to be settled by the same tribunal ! After 
much fluctuation and delay that occurred during the 
trial of this singular case, a final decision was pro- 
nounced by the Court of Session in February, I038, 
by which the presbytery of Auchterarder was de- 
clared to have acted ill(^:ally, and in violation of 
their duty, in rejecting Mr. Young solely on account 
of the dissent of the parish, without any reasons 
assigned for it. But what should the presbytery do 
or suffer in consequence? This was not declared; 
for the court, having advanced so far as to find the 
veto law illegal, did not dare to issue a positive 
command to the church to throw it aside, and admit 
the presentee to the ministerial office. The utmost 
they could do was to adjudge the temporalities of 
the benefice to Mr. Young, while the church might 
appoint to its spiritual duties whatever preacher was 
found fittest for the purpose. Still, however, if not 
unchurched, she was disestablished by such a de- 
cision; and, for the purpose of averting this dis- 
astrous termination, the case was appealed from the 
Court of Session to the House of Lords. But there 
the sentence of the Scottish tribunal, instead of being 
repealed, was confirmed and established into law. 
Thus patronage was replaced in all its authority, an() 
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the veto made a dear! letter. This judgment, so 
important to the future history of the Church of 
Scotlxmd, was delivered by the House of Lords on 
May 3, 1839. On the i6th the General Assembly 
met, and Dr. Chalmers, who had hitherto seldom 
taken a part in the proceedings of church courts, 
now made anxious preparation for the important 
crisis. The veto, he saw, existed no longer; but 
was the choice of the people to perish also? The 
important discussion commenced by Dr. Cook pre- 
senting a motion, to the effect that the Assembly 
should hold the veto law as abrogated, and proceed 
as if it never had passed. To this Dr. Chalmers 
presented a counter-motion, consisting of three parts. 
The first acknowledged the ri^t of the civil autho- 
rity over the temporalities of the living of Aucfater- 
arder, and acquiesced in their loss; the second 
expressed the resolution not to abandon the prin- 
ciple of non-intrusion; and the third proposed the 
formation of a committee to confer with government, 
for the prevention of any further collision between 
the ecclesiastical and civil authorities. A heart- 
stirring speech of three hours followed, in which he 
advocated each point of his motion with such irre- 
sistible eloquence, that it was carried by a majority 
of forty-nine. In this speech the following com- 
parison between the two national churches was not 
only fitted to send a patriotic thrill through every 
Scottish heart, but to enlighten those English under- 
standings that cotdd not comprehend the causes of 
a national commotion, in which they, nevertheless, 
found themselves somehow most deeply implicated : — 
''Let me now, instead of looking forward into 
consequences, g^ve some idea to the Assembly of the 
extent of that degradation and helplessness which, if 
we do submit to this decision of the House of Lords, 
have been actually and already inflicted upon us — a 
degradation to which the Church of England, pro- 
fessing the king to be their head, never would sub- 
mit; and to which the Church of Scotland, professing 
the Lord Jesus Christ to be their head, never can. 
You know that, by the practice of our church, the 
induction and the ordination go together. We regard 
both as spiritual acts; but, by the practice of the 
Church of England, the two are separated in point 
of time from each other; and as they look only upon 
the ordination as spiritual, this lays them open to 
such civil mandates and civil interdicts as we have 
never been accustomed to receive in the questions 
which arise on the subject of induction into parishes. 
But ask any English ecclesiastic whether the bishop 
would receive an order, from any civil court what- 
ever, on the matter of ordination; and the instant, 
the universal reply is, that he would not. In other 
words, we should be degraded far beneath the level 
of the sister church if we remain in connection with 
the state, and submit to this new ordinance, or, if 
you will, to this new interpretation of their old 
ordinances.'' After quoting a case in point, in 
which a presentee in the Church of England had 
appealed, but in vain, to the royal authority against 
the prelate who refused to ordain him, Dr. Chalmers 
continued : — ** To what position, then, are we 
brought if we give in to the opposite motion, and 
proceed in consequence to the ordination of Mr. 
Young? To such a position as the bishops of Eng- 
land, with all the Erastianism which has been 
charged, and to a great degree, I think, falsely 
charged, upon that establishment, never, never 
would consent to occupy. Many of them would go 
to the prison and the death rather than submit to 
such an invasion on the functions of the sacred ofHce. 
We read of an old imprisonment of bishops, which 
led to the greatest and must glorious political eman- 



cipation that ever took place in the history of Eng- 
land. Let us not be mi^aken. Should the emanci«> 
pation of our church require it, there is the same 
strength of high and holy determination in this our 
land. There are materials here, too, for upholding 
the contest between principle and power, and enough 
of the blood and spirit of the olden time for sustain- 
ing that holy war^ue, where, as in former days, the 
inflictions of the one party were met with a patience 
and determination invincible in the sufferings of the 
other." 

In consequence of the recommendation embodied 
in his motion, a committee was appointed for con- 
ferring with government, of which Dr. Chalmers was 
convener. It was now resolved that they should re- 
pair to London upon their important mission, and 
thither he accompanied them in the b^iming of 
July. After much negotiation with the leaders of 
the different parties, the members of committee re- 
turned to Edinburgh; and in the report which Dr. 
Chalmers gave of their proceedings he expressed his 
opinion that matters looked more hopeful than ever. 
Important concessions were to be made to the church 
on the part of government, and a measure was to be 
devised and drawn up to that effect. "VTith such 
helps and encouragement on our side," the rqport 
concluded, '4et but the adherents of this cause re- 
main firm and united in principle among themselves, 
and with the favour of an approving God, any further 
contest will be given up as unavaiBng, when, let us 
fondly hope, all the feelings of party, whether of 
triumph on one side because of victory, or of humili- 
ation on the other side because of defeat, shall be 
merged and forgotten in the desires of a common pa- 
triotism, to the reassurance of all who are the friends 
of our establishment, to the utter confusion of those 
enemies who watch for our halting, and would rejoice 
in our overthrow." 

It was indeed full time that such a hope should 
dawn upon those who loved the real interests of our 
church. For the case of Auchterarder did not stand 
alone ; on the contrary, it was only the first signal of 
a systematic warfare which patronage was about to 
wage against the rights of the people; and the ex- 
ample of appeal to the civil authority was but too 
readily followed in those cases that succeeded. And 
first came that of Lethendy, and afterwards of Mar- 
noch, in which the civil authority was invoked by 
vetoed presentees; while in the last of these conflicts 
the presbytery of Strathbogie, to which Mamoch 
belonged, complicated the difficulties of the question 
by adopting the cause of the rejected licentiate^ and 
setting the authority of the church at defiance. The 
rebellious ministers were suspended from office; and 
they, in turn, relying upon the protection of the civil 
power, served an interdict upon those clergymen 
who, at the appointment of the General Assembly, 
shotdd attempt to officiate in their pulpits, or even 
in their parishes. The Court of Session complied so 
far as to exclude the Assembly's ministers from 
preaching in the churches, churchyards, and school- 
rooms of the suspended, so that they were obliged to 
preach in bams or in the open air; bat at last, when 
even this liberty was complained of by the silenced 
recusants, the civil court agreed to the whole amount 
of their petition. It iK'as such a sentence, issuing 
from mere jurisconsults and Edinbuigh lawyers, as 
was sometimes hazarded in the most tyrranical sea- 
sons of the dark ages, when a ghostly conclave of 
pope, cardinals, and prince-prelates laid a whole dis- 
trict under the ban of an interdict for the offence of 
its ruler, and deprived its people of the rites of the 
church until complete atonement had b6en paid. Such 
was the state of matters when the Assembly's com- 
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mission met on the 4th of March, and resolved to re- 
sist this monstrous usurpation. On this occasion 
Dr. Chalmers spoke with his wonted energy; and 
after representing the enormity of the offence, and 
the necessity of resisting it, he thus concluded — 
** fie it known, then, unto all men, that we shall not 
retract one smgle footstep — we shall make no sub- 
mission to the Court of Session — and that not because 
of the disgrace, but because of the gross and grievous 
dereliction of principle that we should thereby incur. 
They may force the ejection of us from our places: 
they shall never, never force us to the surrender of 
our principles; and if that honourable court shall 
again so far mistake their functions as to repeat or 
renew the inroads they have already made, we trust 
they will ever meet with the same reception they 
have already gotten — to whom we shall give place 
by subjection, no, not for an hour; no, not by an 
hair-breadth." 

The only earthly hope of the Church of Scotland 
was now invested in the parliament. The former 
had distinctly announced the terms on which it would 
maintain its connection with the state, while the lead- 
ing men of the latter had held out such expectations 
of redress as hlled the hearts of Dr. Chalmers and 
his friends with confidence. It was now full time to 
make the trial. A deputation was accordingly sent 
to London; but, after mountains of promises and 
months of delay, by which expectation was alternately 
elevated and crushed, nothing better was produced 
than Lord Aberdeen's bill. By this a reclaiming 
parish were not only to state their objections, but the 
grounds and reasons on which they were founded; 
while the presbytery, in taking cognizance of these 
objections, were to admit them only when personal 
to the presentee, established on sufHcient grounds, 
and adequate for his rejection. Thus, a country 
parish — a rustic congregation — were to analyze their 
religious impressions, embody them in distinct form, 
and table them before a learned and formidable tri- 
bunal, in rejecting the minister imposed upon them; 
while, in weighing these nice objections, and ascer- 
taining their specific gravity, every country minister 
was to be a Duns Scotus or Thomas Aquinas, if not 
a very Daniel come to judgment. We suspect that 
the members of the learned House of Lords, and even 
of the Commons to boot, would have been sorely 
puzzled had such a case been their own, whether in 
the character of judges or appellants. It was in vain 
that Dr. Chalmers remonstrated by letter with the 
originator of this strange measure; the bill, the whole 
bill, and nothing but the bill, was now the ultinudum; 
and, as might be expected, it was rejected in the 
General Assembly by a majority of nearly two to one. 
The unfortunate bill was in consequence withdrawn, 
while its disappointed author characterized Dr. 
Chalmers, in the House of Lords, as "a reverend 
gentleman, a great leader in the Assembly, who, 
having brought the church into a state of jeopardy 
and peril, had left it to find its way out of the diffi- 
culty as well as it could." This was not the only 
instants in which the doctor and his coadjutors 
were thus calumniated from the same quarter, so that 
he was obliged to publish a pamphlet on the princi- 
ples of the church question, and a reply to the cnarges 
with which its advocates had been vilified. "It is 
as a blow struck," he wrote, **at the comer-stone, 
when the moral integrity of clergymen is assailed; 
and when, not in any secret or obscure whispering- 

Elace, but on the very house-tops of the nation, we 
ehold, and without a single expression of remon- 
strance or regret from the assembled peerage of the 
empire, one nobleman sending forth his wrathful ful- 
mination against the honesty and truth of ministers 



of religion, and another laughing it off in his own 
characteristic way with a good-natured jeer as a thing 
of nought — we cannot but lament the accident by 
which a question of so grave a nature, and of such 
portentous consequences to society, as the character 
of its most sacred functionaries, should have come 
even for a moment under the treatment of such 
hands." 

Events had now ripened for decisive action. The 
church could not and the state would not yield; and 
those deeds successively and rapidly occurred that 
terminated in the disruption. As these, however, 
were so open, and are so well known, a brief re- 
capitulation of the leading ones is all that is neces- 
sar)'. The seven suspended ministers of Strathbogie, 
regardless of the sentence of the Assembly, by which 
they were rendered incapable of officiating in their 
ministerial character, resolved to ordain and admit 
Mr. Edwards, the rejected presentee, to the pastoral 
charge of Mamoch, at the command and by the 
authority of the Court of Session alone, which had 
by its sentence commissioned them to that effect. 
This portentous deed was done on the 2 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1 841, and Scotland looked on with as much 
astonishment as if the Stuarts had risen from the 
dead. "May Heaven at length open the eyes of 
those infatuated men," exclaimed Dr. Chalmers, 
"who are now doing so much to hasten on a crisis 
which they will be the first to deplore!" For an 
act of daring rebellion, so unparalleled in the history 
of the church, it was necessary that its perpetrators 
should be deposed; and for this Dr. Chalmers boldly 
moved at the next meeting of Assembly. The ques- 
tion was no longer whether these men were animated 
by pure and conscientious though mistaken motives, 
to act as they had done: of this fact Dr. Chalmers 
declared that he knew nothing. "But I do know," 
he added, "that when forbidden by their ecclesi- 
astical superiors to proceed any further with Mr. 
Edwards, they took him upon trials; an) when sus- 
pended from the functions of the sacred ministry by 
a commission of the General Assembly, they con- 
tinued to preach and to dispense the sacraments; 
that they called in the aid of the civil power to back 
them in the exclusion from their respective parishes 
of clergymen appointed by the only competent court 
to fulfil the office which they were no longer com- 
petent to discharge; and lastly, as if to crown and 
consummate this whole disobedience — as if to place 
the topstone on the Babel of their proud and rebel- 
lious defiance — I know that, to the scandal and 
astonishment of all Scotland, and with a daring 
which I believe themselves would have shrunk from 
at the outset of their headlong career, they put forth 
their unlicensed hands on the dread work of ordina- 
tion; and as if in solemn mockery of the church's 
most venerable forms, asked of the unhappy man 
who knelt before them, if he promised *to submit 
himself humbly and willingly, in the spirit of meek- 
ness, unto the admonitions of the brethren of the 
presbytery, and to be subject to them and all other 
presbyteries and superior judicatories of this church;' 
and got back from him an affirmative response, along 
with the declaration that *zeal for the honour of 
God, love to Jesus Christ, and desire of saving souls, 
were his great motives and chief inducements to 
enter into the functions of the holy ministry, and 
not worldly designs and interests.'" The proposal 
for their deposition was carried by a majority of 
97 out of 347 members, notwithstanding the op- 
position of the Moderate party, and the sentence 
was pronounced accordingly. But only the day 
after the Assembly was astounded by being served 
with an interdict, charging them to desist from carry- 
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ing their sentence into effect! After this deed of 
hardihood, the deposed ministers retired to their 
parishes^ and continued their public duties in de- 
nance of the Assembly's awanl, while they were 
encouraged in their contumacy by several of their 
Moderate brethren, who assisted them in the celebra- 
tion of the Lord's supper. A resolution was passed 
that these abettors of the deposed ministers should 
be censured; but Dr. Cook and his party opposed 
the measure, on the plea that it would perpetuate 
the divisions now prevalent in the church. It was 
thus made a question, not of the church against the 
state for the aggressions of the latter against the 
former, but me^y of the Evangelical party against 
the Moderates; and upon this footing the Moderates 
were resolved to place it before the legislature, and 
ascertain to which of the parties the countenance 
and support of the state was to be given. In this 
form the result would be certain, for the state would 
love its own. A disruption was inevitable, and it 
was equally certain that the evangelical portion of 
the church would not be recognized by the state as 
the Established Church of Scotland. This was so 
distinctly foreseen, that meetings had already been 
held to deliberate in what manner the church vms to 
he supported after it should be disestablished. Upon 
this difficult question Dr. Chalmers had already be- 
stowed profound attention, and been rewarded with 
the most animating hopes; so that in a letter to Sir 
George Sinclair he thus writes: — **I have .been study- 
ing a good deal the economy of our non-Erastian 
church when severed from the state and its endow- 
ments — an event which I would do much to avert, 
but which, if inevitable, we ought to be prepared 
for. I do not participate in your fears of an extinc- 
tion even for our most remote parishes. And the 
noble resolution of the town ministers, to share 
equaily with their country brethren, from a common 
fund raised for the general behoof of the ejected 
ministers, has greatly brightened my anticipations 
of a great and glorious result, should the government 
cast us off." 

This casting-off became every day more certain. 
The Court of Session was now the umpire in every 
case of ecclesiastical rule; so that vetoed preachers 
and suspended ministers could carry their case before 
the civil tribunal, with the almost certain hope that 
the sentence of the church court would be reversed. 
Thus it was in the case of Culsalmond, in the pres- 
bytery of Garioch. A preacher was presented whom 
the parishioners refused to receive as their minister; 
but the presbytery, animated by the example of their 
brethren of Strathbogie, forthwith ordained him 
without waiting, as they were bound, for the ad- 
judication of the General Assembly; and when its 
meeting of commission interposed, and arrested these 
proceedings, it was served by the civil court with a 
suspension and interdict. Another case was, if pos- 
sible, still more flagrant. The minister of a parish 
had been convicted of four separate acts of theft. 
The cases were of such a contemptible kind of petty 
larceny, compared with the position of the culprit 
and the consequences they involved, that it may be 
charitably hoped they arose from that magpie mono- 
mania from which even lords and high-titled ladies 
are not always exempt, under which they will some- 
times secrete a few inches of paltry lace, or pocket a 
silver spoon. But though the cause of such perver- 
sity might be suited for a consultation of doctors and 
a course of hellebore, the deeds themselves showed 
the unfitness of the actor to be a minister. Yet he 
too applied for and obtained an interdict against the 
sentence of deposition; so that he was enabled to 
purloin eggs, handkerchiefs, and pieces of earthen- 



ware for a few years longer. A third minister was 
accused of firaudulent dealings, and was about to be 
tried by his presbytery; but here, also, the dvil coart 
was successfully invoked to the rescue, and an inter- 
dict was obtained to stop the trial. A fourth case 
was that of a presentee who, in consequence of re- 
peated acts of drunkenness, was about to be deprived 
of liis license; but this offender was likewise saved 
by an interdict. And still the state looked on, and 
wotdd do nothing! The only alternative was for 
that party to act by whom such proceedings conld 
be conscientiously endured no longer. They must 
disestablish themselves by their own voluntary deed, 
whether Ihey constituted the majority of the church 
or otherwise. But how many of their number were 
prepared to make the sacrifice? and in what manner 
was It to be made? This could only be ascertained 
by a convocation of the ministers from every part of 
Scotland; and the meeting accordingly was appointed 
to be held in Edinburgh on the 17th of November, 
1842. It was an awful crisis, and as such Dr. 
Chalmers felt it; so that, having done all that xxuin 
could do in the way of preparation, he threw himself 
wholly upon divine strength and counsel. His 
solemn petitions on this occasion were: "Do thou 
guide, O Lord, the deliberations and measures of 
that convocation of ministers now on the eve of 
assembling; and save me, in particular, from all that 
is rash and unwarrantable when engaged with the 
counsels or propositions that come before it. Let 
me not, O God, be an instniment in any way of 
disappointing or misleading my brethren. Let me 
not, in this crisis of our church's history, urge a 
sacrifice upon others which I would not most cheer- 
fully share with them.'^ The convocation assembled, 
and 450 ministers were present on the occasion. 
The deliberations, which extended over several days, 
were conducted with a harmony and unanimity seldom 
to be found in church courts; oqc common principle, 
and that too of the highest and most sacred import, 
seemed to animate every member; while in each 
movement a voice was heard to which they were all 
ready to listen. The prayer of Dr. Chahners was 
indeed answered! It was resolved that no measure 
could be submitted to, unless it exempted them in 
all time to come from such a supremacy as the civil 
courts had lately exercised. Should this not be 
obtained and guaranteed, the next resolution was, 
that they should withdraw from a church in which 
thev could no longer conscientiously remain and act 
under such secular restrictions. It was probable, 
then, that they must withdraw, but what was to 
follow? Even to the wisest of their number it 
seemed inevitable that they must assume the char- 
acter of mere individual missionaries, each labouring 
by himself in whatever sphere of usefulness he could 
find, and trusting to the precarious good-will of 
Christian society for his support. They could be 
an organized and united church no longer; for bad 
not such a consequence followed the BarUiolomew 
Act in England, and the Black Act in Scotland, of 
whose victims they were about to become the willing 
followers and successors? It was at this trying 
moment that Dr. Chalmers stepped forward with an 
announcement that electrified the whole assembly. 
He had long contemplated, in common with his 
brethren, the probability of an exodus such as was 
now resolved. But that which formed their ultu 
malum was only his startine-point. In that very 
ejectment there was the begmning of a new eccle- 
siastical history of Scotland; and out of these frag- 
ments a church was to be constituted with a more 
complete and perfect organization than before. 
Such had been nis hopes; and for their realization 
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he had been employed during twelve months in draw- 
ing out a plan by which this disestablished church 
was to be supported as systematically and effectually 
by a willing public, as it had been in its highest 
ascendency, when the state was its nursing-mother. 
Here, then, was the remote mysterious end of all 
those laborious studies of former years in legislation, 
political economy, and finance, at which the wisest 
of his brethren had marvelled, and with which the 
more rigid had been offended ! He now unfolded 
the schedule of his carefully-constructed and admir- 
able scheme; and the hearers were astonished to find 
that general assemblies, synods, and presbyteries — 
that Uieir institutions of missionary and benevolent 
enterprise, with settled homes and a fitting provision 
for alt in their ministerial capacity — were still at hand, 
and ready for their occupation, as before. In this 
way the dreaded disruption was to be nothing more 
than a momentary shock. And now the ministers 
might return to their manses, and gladden with these 
tidings their anxious families who were preparing for 
a mournful departure. Even yet, however, they 
trembled — ^it was a plan so new, so vast, so utterly 
beyond their sphere ! But they were still unshaken 
In their resolution, which they subscribed with un- 
faltering hands; and when Dr. Chalmers heard that 
more than 300 names had been signed, he exclaimed, 
**Then we are more than Gideon's army — a most 
hopeful omen !" Their proposals were duly trans- 
mitted to Sir Robert Peel, now at the head of govern- 
ment, and the members, after six days of solemn 
conference, retired to their homes. 

The terms of the church, and the reasons on which 
these were founded, had thus been stated to govern- 
ment in the most unequivocal sentences, woids, and 
syllables, so that there could be no perversion of 
their construction, or mistake of their meaning. The 
answer of the state was equally express, as embodied 
in the words of Sir Robert Peel. And thus he 
uttered it in his place in the House of Commons: — 
*'If a church chooses to participate in the advan- 
tages appertaining to an establishment, that church — 
whether it be the Church of England, the Church of 
Rome, or the Church of Scotland — that church must 
conform itself to the law. It would be an anomaly, 
it would be an absurdity, that a church should possess 
the privilege and enjoy the advantages of connec- 
tion with the state, and, nevertheless, claim exemp- 
tion from the obligations which, wherever there is 
an authority, must of necessity exist; and this house 
and the country never could lay it down, that if a 
dispute should arise in respect of the statute law of 
the land, such dispute should be referred to a tribunal 
not subject to an appeal to the House of Lords." 
These were the conditions, and therefore the Church 
of Scotland must succumb. Such treatment of land 
tenures and offices, as that with which the Articles 
of Union insuring the independence of the Scottish 
Kirk were thus treated, would have sufficed to dis- 
possess no small portion of the English nobility, and 
dry up hundreds of title-deeds into blank parchment. 
But on this occasion the dint of the argument fell not 
upon knights and nobles, whom it would have been 
dangerous to disturb, but upon Scottish presbyters, 
of whom sufferance had been the distinctive badge 
since the day that James VI. entered England. The 
aggressors and the aggrieved were equally aware that 
the days of Drumclog and Bothwell Bridge had 
passed away with the buff-coats and partisans of the 
seventeenth century, and therefore, while the one 
party assailed, the other were prepared to defend 
themselves according to peaceful modem usage. 
The war of aigument and remonstrance had ended, 
and the overpowered but not vanquished church 



must rally and entrench itself according to the plan 
laid down at the beginning of the campaign. It was 
now, therefore, that Dr. Chalmers was doublv busy. 
When he announced his financial plan at tne con- 
vocation, by which the retiring church was to be 
supported in all its former integrity, his brethren had 
demurred about the possibility of its accomplishment, 
and now held back from the attempt. That plan 
was the organization of local associations, by which 
not only every district, but every family, should be 
accessible, so that his vision, as they were ready to 
deem it, of ;^ioo,ooo per annum for the support of 
the ministry alone, might be accumulated in shillings 
and pence. It w^ the trunk of the elephant hand- 
ling every leaf, twig, and branch of the tree which 
it was commissioned to uproot. Finding himself, in 
the first instance, unable to convince by aigument, 
he had recourse to example, and for this purpose he 
immediately instituted an association of his own in 
the parish of Momingside, the place of his residence. 
His example was followed by others; and at last a 
provisionsd committee was formed, having for its 
object the whole plan which he had originally pro- 
posed. It consisted of three sections — ^the financial, 
the architectural, and the statistical — of which the 
first was properly intrusted to himself; and the result 
of this threefold action by infinitesirnal application 
quicklv justified his theory. Local associations over 
the whole extent of Scotland were formed by the 
hundred, and contributions of money accumulated 
by the thousand, so that, let the disruption occur as 
it might, the most despondent hearts were cheered 
and prepared for the emergency. 

The important period at length arrived that was 
to set the seal upon all this preparation and promise. 
The interval which had elapsed was that awfiil pause 
of hope and fear, with which friend and enemy await 
a deed of such moment, that they cannot believe in 
its reality until it is accomplished. Would then a 
disruption occur in very truth, and the Church of 
Scotland be rent asunder? Or would government 
interpose at the last hour and moment to avert so fatal 
a necessity? Or might it not be, that when it came 
to the trial, the hearts of the men who had spoken so 
bravelv would ^1 them, so that they would be ready 
to emorace any terms of accommodation, or even 
surrender at discretion? But the days of martyTdom 
— ^the chivalry of the church — it was asserted had 
gone for ever; and therefore there were thousands 
who proclaimed their conviction to the very last that 
not a hundred would go out — not forty— perhaps not 
even one. On Thureday the i8th of May, 1843, 
the General Assembly was to be opened, and the 
question laid to rest, while every district and nook 
of Scotland had poured its representatives into Edin- 
burgh to look on and judge. Nor was that day 
commenced without a startling omen. The ministers 
of the Assembly had repaired to the ancient palace 
of Holyrood, to pay dutiful homage to their sove- 
reign in the person of Lord Bute, her commissioner; 
and there also were the protesting clergy, eager to 
show at that trying crisis, that let the issue be what 
it might, they were, and still would continue to be, 
the leal and loyal subjects of her majesty. But as 
the crowded levee approached his lordship, the picture 
of King William tnat hung upon the wall — ^he who 
had restored that Presbyterian church whose rights 
were now sought to be vindicated — fell to the ground 
with a sudden clang, while a voice from the crowd 
excUimed, "There goes the revolution settlement!" 
The levee was over in Holyrood; the devotional ex- 
ercises had been finished in the cathedral of St. Giles; 
and the General Assembly were seated in St. Andrew's 
Church, ready to commence the business of the day — 
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but not the wonted business. Dr. Welch, who, as 
moderator of the last Assembly, occupied the chair of 
office, and opened the proceedings with prayer, had 
another solemn duty to perform: it was, to announce 
the signal of departure to those who must remain in 
the church no longer; it was like the "Let us go 
hence," which was heard at midnight in the temple 
of Jerusalem, when that glorious structure was about 
to pass away. Rising from his chair, and addressing 
one of the densest crowds that ever filled a place of 
worship, but all hushed in the death-like silence of 
expectation, he announced that he could proceed 
with the Assembly no further. Their privileges had 
been violated and their liberties subverted, so that 
they could no longer act as a supreme court of the 
Church of Scotland; and these reasons, set forth at 
full length in the document which he held in his 
hand, he, with their permission, would now read to 
them. He then read to them the well-known pro- 
test of the Free Church of Scotland; and having 
ended, he bowed respectfully to the commissioner, 
left his chair of office, and slowly passed to the door. 
Dr. Chalmers, who stood beside him like one ab- 
sorbed in some recollection of the past, or dream of 
the future, started, seized his hat, and hurried after 
the retiring moderator, as if eager to be gone. A 
long stream followed; and as bench after bench was 
emptied of those who thus sacrificed home, and 
living, and station in society, at the call of con- 
science, the onlookers gazed as if all was an unreal 
phantasmagoria, or at least an incomprehensible an- 
omaly. But the hollow echoes of the building soon 
told them that it was a stem reality which they had 
witnessed. More than four hundred ministers, and 
a still greater number of elders, who but a few 
moments ago occupied these places, had now de- 
parted, never to return. 

In the meantime George Street, one of the widest 
streets of Edinburgh, in which St. Andrew's Church 
is situated, was filled — nay wedged — not with thou- 
sands but myriads of spectators, who waited impa- 
tiently for the result. Every eye was fixed upon the 
building, and every tongue was impatient with the 
question, ** Will they come out?*' — ** When will they 
come out?" At length the foremost of the retiring 
ministers appeared at the church porch, and onward 
came the long procession, the multitudes dividing 
with difficulty before their advance, and hardly 
giving them room to pass three abreast. Well, then, 
they had indeed come out ! and it was difficult to tell 
whether the applauding shouts or sympathizing tears 
of that heaving sea of people predominated. On- 
ward slowly went that procession, extending nearly 
a quarter of a mile in length, down towards Tanfield, 
where a place of meeting had been prepared for them 
in anticipation of the event. It was a building con- 
structed on the model of a Moorish hambra, such as 
might have loomed over an orange-grove in Grenada 
during the days of the Zegris and Abencerrages; but 
which now, strangely enough, was to receive a band 
of Scottish ministers, and witness the work of con- 
stituting a Presbyterian church. The hall, which 
could contain 3000 sitters, had been crowded from 
an early hour with those who, in the faith that the 
ministers would redeem their promises, had come to 
witness what would follow. This new General As- 
sembly Dr. Welch opened with prayer, even as he 
had, little more than an hour previous, opened the 
old; after which it was his office to propose the 
moderator who should succeed him. .And this he 
did by naming Dr. Chalmers, amidst a tempest of 
approving acclamation. * ' Surely it is a good omen, " 
he added, "or, I should say, a token for good from 
the. Great Disposer of all events, that I can propose 



to hold this office an individual who, by the efforts 
of his genius and his virtues, is destined to hold so 
conspicuous a place in the eyes of all posterity. But 
this, I feel, is taking but a low view of the subject. 
His genius has been devoted to the service 01 his 
heavenly Master, and his is the high honour promised 
to those who, having laboured successfully in their 
Master's cause, and turned many to righteousness, 
are to 'shine as the stars for ever and ever.'" Dr. 
Chalmers took the chair accordingly; and who can 
guess the feelings that may have animated him, or 
the thoughts that may have passed through his mind, 
at such a moment? He had lived, he had wrought, 
and this was the result ! A man of peace, he had 
been thrown into ecclesiastical controversy; a humble- 
minded minister, he had been borne onward to the 
front of a great national movement, and been recog- 
nized as its suggester and leader. And while he 
had toiled from year to year in doubt and despond- 
ency, events had been so strangely overruled, that 
his aims for the purification of the old church had 
ended in the creation of a new. And of that new 
church the General Assembly was now met, while 
he was to preside in it as moderator. That this, 
too, was really a national church, and not a mere 
sectarian offshoot, was attested by the fact of 470 
ministers standing before him as its representatives; 
while the public sympathy in its behalf was also re- 
presented by the crowded auditory who looked on, 
and followed each successive movement with a solici- 
tude far deeper than mere transient excitement. All 
this was a mighty achievement — a glorious victory, 
which posterity would be proud to chronicle. But 
in his opening address he reminded them of the ex- 
ample given by the apostles of our Lord; and by 
what followed he showed the current into which his 
mind had now subsided. "Let us not forget," he 
said, "in the midst of this rejoicing, the deep humility 
that pervaded their songs of exultation; tne trembl- 
ing which these holy men mixed with their mirth — 
trembling arising from a sense of their own weakness; 
and then courage inspired by the thought of that aid 
and strength which was to be obtained out of His 
fulness who formed all their boasting and all their 
defence. Never in the history of our church were 
such feelings and such acknowledgments more called 
for than now; and in the transition we are making, 
it becomes us to reflect on such sentiments as these 
— *Not I, but the grace of God in me;' and, 'Let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall.'" 

Such was the formation and such the commence- 
ment of the Free Church of Scotland. And now it 
might have seemed that Dr. Chalmers should be 
permitted to retire to that peaceful life of study and 
meditation in which he so longed that the evening 
of his day should close. But the formation of the 
new church, instead of finishing his labours, was 
only to open up a new sphere of trial and difficulty 
that imperiously demanded the uttermost of his ex- 
ertions, and which only promised to terminate when 
his own life had ended. To him there was to be no 
repose, save in that place where the "weary are at 
rest." But great though the sacrifice was, he did 
not shrink from the obligation. The financial affairs 
of the church which he had originated, and which 
were still in their new-bom inmncy, required his 
fostering care; and therefore he undertook the charge 
of the sustentation fiind out of which the dispossessed 
ministers were to be supported; and not only main- 
tained a wide correspondence, but performed a 
laborious tour in its behalf. And, tmly, it was a 
difficult and trying office, where money was to be 
raised on the one hand entirely from voluntary bene-. 
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volence, and distributed on the other among those 
who outnumbered its amount, and whose share had 
to be apportioned accordingly. All this, however, 
he endured till 1845, when, from very exhaustion, he 
was obliged to let the burden fall from his shoulders, 
and be taken up by younger hands, with the declara- 
tion— ** It is not a matter of choice, but of physical 
necessity. I have neither the vigour nor the alert- 
ness of former days; and the strength no longer 
remains with me, either for the debates of the As- 
sembly or for the details of committees and their 
correspondence." This, too, was not the only, or 
perhaps even the most important task which the 
necessities of the disruption had devolved upon him. 
A college must be established, and that forthwith, 
for the training of an accomplished and efficient 
ministry; and here also Dr. Chalmers was in requisi- 
tion. His office of theological professor in the uni- 
versity of Edinbui^h was resigned as soon as his 
connection with the Established Church had ceased; 
but this was followed by his appointment to the 
offices of principal and primarius professor of divinity 
in the new institution which the Free Church con- 
templated. Here, then, was a college to create, as 
well as its duties to discharge; and how well these 
duties were discharged till the last hour of his life, 
the present generation of preachers and ministers 
who were his pupils can well and warmly attest. 
To his capacious and active mind, the mere gin- 
horse routine into which such professorial employ- 
ments had too often degenerated, would have been 
not only an absolute mockery, but a downright tor- 
ture; and therefore he was *'in season out of season" 
in the subjects he taught, as well as his modes of 
educational training, esteeming no labour too much 
that could either impart new ideas or fresh enthusiasm 
to those whom he was rearing for the most impor- 
tant of all occupations. And even independently 
of this impulse which his labours thus communicated 
to the mainspring of action in the mechanism of the 
Free Church, the fact of his merely holding office 
there was of the highest importance to the college. 
No literary institution, however lowly in aspect or 
poor in endowments, could be insignificant, or even 
of a second-rate character, that had a man of such 
world-wide reputation at its head. The college is 
now a stately edifice, while the staff of theological 
professors with which it is supplied is the fullest 
and most complete of all our similar British institu* 
tions. 

But amidst all this accumulated pressure of labour, 
under which even Dr. Chalmers had well-nigh sunk, 
and the fresh blaze of reputation that fell upon his 
decline of life, making it brighter than his fullest 
noon-day — ^both alike the consequences of that new 
position which he occupied— there was one favourite 
duty of which he had never lost sight. It was the 
elevation of the ground-story of human society from 
the mnd in which it was Imbedded — ^the regeneration 
of our town pariahs into intelligent, virtuous, and 
useful citizens, by the agency of intellectual and re- 
ligious education. This he had attempted in Glas- 
gow, both in the Tron and St. John's parish; he had 
continued it, though with more limited means, and 
upon a smaller scale, in St. Andrews; and but for 
his more onerous avocations in Edinburgh, which 
had engrossed him without intermission since his 
arrival in the northern capital, he would have made 
the attempt there also. But still he felt as if he 
could not enjoy the brief term of life that yet re- 
mained for him, or finally for^o it with comfort, 
unle^ he made one other attempt in behalf of an 
experiment from which he had never ceased to hope 
for the most satisfactory results. Since the time 



that he had commenced these labours in Glasgow, 
he had seen much of society in its various phases, 
and largely amplified his experience of its character 
and requirements; but all had only the more con- 
vinced him that the lower orders, hitherto neglected, 
must be sought in their dens and hovels — t^t they 
must be solicited into the light of day and the usages 
of civilization — and that there the schoolmaster and 
the minister should be ready to meet them more than 
half-way, Without this "aggressive system," this 
"excavating process," by which the deep recesses . 
of a crowded city were to be quarried, and its dark 
comers penetrated and pervaded, these destitute 
localities might be studded with churches and schools 
to no purpose. And the manner in which such a 
population were to be sought and won, he had also 
fully and practically demonstrated by his former ex- 
periments as a minister. Let but a district, however 
benighted, be divided into sections, where each tene- 
ment or close could have its own zealous, benevolent 
superintendent, and dull and obdurate indeed must 
the inhabitants of that territory be, if they could 
long continue to resist such solicitations. His first 
wish was, that the Free Church .should have em- 
barked in such a hopeful enterprise; but its experi- 
ence was as yet so limited, and its difficulties so 
many, that it was not likely, during his own lifetime 
at least, that it could carry on a home mission upon 
so extensive a scale. He therefore resolved to try 
the good work himself, and leave the result as a 
sacred legacy, for the imitation of the church and 
posterity at lai^e. **I have determined," he wrote 
to a friend in 1844, "to assume a poor district of 
2000 people, and superintend it myself, though it be 
a work greatly too much for my declining strength 
and means. Yet such do I hold to be the efficiency 
of the method, with the divine blessing, that per- 
haps, as the concluding act of my public life, I shall 
make the effort to exemplify what as yet I have only 
expounded." Only expounded? This truly was 
humble language from one who had already done so 
much! 

The place selected for this benevolent trial was the 
most unhopeful that could be found in Edinburgh. 
It was the West Port, a district too well known in 
former years by the murders of Burke and Hare, and 
to which such an infamy still attached, that many of. 
its inhabitants lived as if a good character were unat- 
tainable, and therefore not worth striving for. Its 
population consisted of about 2000 souls, the vezy 
sediment of the Edinburgh lower orders, who seem 
to have sunk into this loathsome locality because 
they could sink no farther. To cleanse, nay, even 
to enter, this Augean stable, required no ordinary 
firmness of senses as well as nerve, where sight, touch, 
smell, and hearing were successively assailed to the 
uttermost. Dr. Chalmers, undaunted by the result 
of a survey, mapped this Alsatia into twenty districts, 
of about twenty families apiece, over which were 
appointed as many visitors — men animated with his 
spirit, and imbued with his views, whose task was to 
visit every family once a week, engage with them in 
kindly conversation, present them with useful tracts, 
and persuade them to join with them in the reading 
of Scripture and in prayer. A school was also opened 
for the young in the very close of the Burke and 
Hare murders, but not a charity school; on the con- 
trary, the feeling of independence and the value of 
education were to be impressed upon this miserable 
population by exacting a fee ol2d, per week from each 
pupil — for Dr. Chalmers well knew that even wiser 
people than those of the West Port are apt to feel 
that what costs them nothing is worth nothing. All 
this he explained to them at a full meeting in the old 
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deserted tannery where the school was to be opened; 
and so touched were the people with his kindness, 
as well as persuaded by his homely forcible arguments, 
that on the nth of November, 1844, the day on 
which the school was opened, sixty-four day scholars 
and fifly-seven evening scholars were entered, who in 
the course of a year increased to 250. And soon 
was the excellence of this educational system evinced 
by the dirty becoming tidy, and the unruly orderly; 
and children who seemed to have neither home nor 
> parent, and who, when grown up, would have been 
without a country and without a God, were rescued 
from the prostitution, ruffianism, and b^gary which 
seemed to be their natural inheritance, and trained 
into the full promise of becoming useful and virtuous 
members of society. Thus the cleansing commenced 
at the bottom of the sink, where all the mephytic 
vapours were engendered. But still this was not 
enough as long as the confirming power of religion 
was wanting, and therefore the church followed dose 
upon its able pioneer the school. On the 22d of 
December the tan-lofl was opened by Dr. Chalmers 
for public worship, at which no more than a dozen 
of grown people, chiefly old women, at first attended. 
But this handful gradually grew into a congr^[ation 
under the labours of Dr. Chalmers and his staff of 
district visitors, so that a minister and regular edifice 
for woishtp were at last in demand. And never in 
the stateliest metropolitan pulpit — no, not even when 
he lectured in London, while prelate and prince held 
their breath to listen — ^had the heart of Dr. Chalmers 
been more cordially or enthusiastically in his work 
than when he addressed his squalid auditory in that 
most sorry of upper rooms in the West Port. And 
this his prayers which he penned oil the Sabbath 
evening in his study at Momingside fully confirmed: 
<*It is yet but the day of small things with us; and 
I, in ail likelihood, shall be taken off ere that much 
greater progress is made in the advancement of the 
blessed gospel throughout our land. But give me 
the foretaste and the confident foresight of tills great 
Christian and moral triumph ere I die. Let me at 
least, if it be by thy blessea will, see — ^though it be 
only in one or in a small number of specimens — 
a people living in some district of aliens, as the West 
Port, reclaimed at least into willing and obedient 
hearers, afterwards in thine own good time to become 
the doers of thy word. Give me, O Lord, a token 
for the larger accomplishment of this good ere I 
diel** Suck were his heavenward breathings and 
aspirations upon the great trial that was at issue in 
the most hopeless of civic districts upon the over- 
whelming question of our day. Would it yet be 
shown in the example of the West Port that the 
means of regenerating the mass of society are so 
simple, and withal so efficacious? The trial is still 
in progress, but under the most hopeful auspices. 
Yet his many earnest prayers were answered. Money 
was soon collected for the building of a commodious 
school-room, and model-houses for workmen, and 
also for a territorial church. The last of these build- 
ings was finished and opened by Dr. Chalmers for 
public worship on the 19th of February, 1S47; and 
on the 15th of April he presided at its first celebra- 
tion of the Lord s supper. When this was ended, 
he said to the minister of the West Port Church : 
•*I have got now the desire of my heart:— the church 
is finished^ the schools are flourishing, our ecclesi- 
astical machinery is about complete, and all in good 
working order. God has indeed heard my prayer, 
and I could now lay down my head in peace and 
die.'* 

As will be surmised from the foregoing account, Dr. 
Chalmers, from almost the commencement of his West 



Port operations, had a prophetic foreboding that this 
would prove the last of his public labours. Such, 
indeed, was the result : only a few weeks after this 
sacrament at the West Port, when, in fidl health, 
and with a strength that promised an extreme old 
age, he passed away in silence, and at midnight, and 
so instantaneously, that there seemed to have been 
not a moment of interval between his ending of life 
in time and beginning of life in eternity. And this 
was at a season of triumph, when all was bright and 
gladdening around him; for the Free Church, with 
which he was so completely identified, had now 720 
ministers, for whose congregations churches had 
been erected, with nearly half a million of money 
voluntarily contributed, besides a large amount for 
the building of manses; it had 600 schoob; a college 
of nine professors, educating 340 students for the 
ministry; and two extensive normal seminaries for 
the training of teachers; while its missionaries were 
actively engaged in every quarter of the earth. He 
had just visited London upon the important subject 
of a national education; and after unfolding his views 
to some of our principal statesmen, he returned by 
the way of Gloucestershire, where he had many 
friends, with whom he enjoyed much delightful 
intercourse. He arrived at his home in Morning- 
side on Friday, the 28th of May, while the General 
Assembly of the Free Church was sitting; and as he 
had a report to prepare for it, he employed himself 
in the task in the forenoon of Saturday. On the 
following day his conversation was animated with ail 
its former eloquence, and more than its wonted 
cheerfulness; and in the evening, as he slowly paced 
through his garden, at the back of the house, the 
ejacuhitions of "O Father, my heavenly Father!*' 
were overheard issuing from his lips, like the spon- 
taneous utterances of an overflowing heart. He 
retired to rest at his wonted hour, intending to rise 
early on the following morning to finish his report ; 
but when the hour of rising elapsed he did not 
appear; and on knocking at the bed-room door, no 
answer was returned. The apartment was entered, 
and Dr. Chalmers lay in bed as if in tranquil repose; 
but it was that repose which only the last trump can 
dispel. He had died, or rather he had passed away, 
about the hour of midnight; but every feature was 
so tranouil, and every muscle so composed, that it 
was evident he had died in an instant, without pain, 
and even without consciousness. 

Such was the end of Dr. Chalmers, on the night 
of the 30th of May, 1847, at the age of sixty-seven. 
His character it would be superfiuous to sketch : that 
is impressed too indelibly and too plainly upon our 
country at large to require an interpreter. Thus 
Scotland felt, when such multitudes followed his 
remains to the grave as few kingly funerals have ever 
mustered. Nor will posterity be at a loss to know 
what a man Dr. Chalmers was. He now constitutes 
to all future time so essential a portion of Scottish 
history, that his name will be forgot only when 
Scotland itself will cease to be remembered. 

CHAMBERS, David, a distinguished historical 
and legal writer of the sixteenth century, was a 
native of Ross-shire, and generally styled "of Or- 
mond" in that county. He received his education 
in the laws and theology at Aberdeen Colle^ and 
afterwards pursued his studies in the former branch 
of knowle<^e in France and Italy. The earliest 
date ascertained in his life is his studying at Bologna 
under Marianus Sozenus in 1556. Soon after, re- 
turning to his native country, he assumed the clerical 
offices of parson of Study and chancellor of the 
diocese of Ross. His time, however, seems to have 
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been devoted to the legal profession, which was not 
then incompatible with the clerical, as has already 
been remarkably shown in the biography of his con- 
temporary and friend Sir James Balfour. In 1564, 
h: was elevated to the bench by his patroness Queen 
Mary, to whose fortunes he was faithfullv attached 
through life. He was one of the high legal function^ 
aries intrusted at this, time with the duty of com- 
piling and publishing the acts of the Scottish parlia- 
ment. The result o7 the labours of these men was 
a volume, now known by the title of Tke Black Acts^ 
from the letter in which it is printed. While thus 
engaged in ascertaining the laws of his country, and 
diffusing a knowledge of them among his country- 
men, he became concerned in one of the basest 
crimes which the whole range of Scottish history 
presents. Undeterred either by a regard to funda- 
mental morality, or, what sometimes has a stronger 
influence over men, a regard to his high professional 
character, he engaged in the conspiracy for destroy- 
ing the queen's husband, the unfortunate Damley. 
After that deed was perpetrated, a placard was put 
up by night on the aoor of the tolbooth, or hall of 
justice, which publicly denounced him as one of the 
guilty persons. '*I have made inquisition," so ran 
this anonymous accusation, "for the slaughter of the 
king, and do find the Earl of Bothwell, Mr. James 
Balfour parson of Flisk, Mr. David Chambers, and 
black Mr. John Spence, the principal devysers 
thereof." It affords a curious picture of the times, 
that two of these men were judges, while the one 
last-mentioned was one of the two crown advocates, 
or public prosecutors, and actually appeared in that 
character at the trial of his accomplice Bothwell. 
There is matter of further surprise in the partly 
clerical character of Balfour and Chambers. The 
latter person appears to have experienced marks of 
the queen's &vour almost immediately after the murder 
of her husband. On the 19th of April he had a 
ratification in parliament of the lands of Ochterslo 
and Castleton. On the ensuing 12th of May, he sat 
as one of the lords of session, when the queen came 
forward to absolve Bothwell from all guilt he might 
have incurred, by the constraint under which he luid 
recently placed her. He also appears in a sederunt 
of privy-council held on the 22d of May. But after 
this period, the fortunes of his mistress experienced 
a strange overthrt)w, and Chambers, unable to pro- 
tect himself from the wrath of the ascendant party, 
found it necessary to take refuge in Spain. 

He here experienced a beneficent protection from 
King Philip, to whom he must have been strongly 
recommended by his faith, and probably also the 
transactions in which he had lately been engaged. 
Subsequently retiring to France, ne published, in 
1572, Histoire Abrigk de Urns la Roys de France^ 
AnglcterrCf d Ecossc, which he dedicated to Henry 
III. His chief authority in this work was the 
fabulous narrative of Boece. In 1579 he published 
other two works in the French language. La Recherche 
(Us SingulariUs les plus Remark^les concernant 
FEstait a'Ecosse^ and Discours de la Ugitime Succes- 
sion des Femmes aux Possessions des latrs Parens^ et 
du Gouvemement des Princesses aux Empires et 
Roycmme, The first is a panegyric upon the laws, 
religion, and valour of his native country — all of 
which, a modem may be inclined to thinly he had 
already rendered the reverse of illustrious by his own 
conduct. The second work is a vindication of the 
right of succession of females, being in reality a com- 
pliment to his now imprisoned mistress, to whom it 
was dedicated. In France, Chambers was a px)pular 
and respected character; and he testified his own pre- 
dilection for the people by selecting their language for 
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his compositions, against the fashion of the age, which 
would nave dictated an adherence to the classic 
language of ancient Rome. Dempster gives his 
literary character in a few words — "vir multx et 
variae lectionis, nee inamoeni ingenii,'' a man of much 
and varied reading, and of not unkindly genius. 
He was, to use the (quaint phrase of Mackenzie, who 
gives a laborious dissection of his writings, **weU 
seen in the Greek, Latin, English, French, Italian, 
and Spanish languages." 

On the return of quieter times, this strange mixture 
of learning and political and moral guilt returned to 
his native country, where, so far from being called to 
account by the easy Tames for his concern in the 
murder of his father, he was, in the year 1586, re- 
stored to the bench, in which situation he continued 
till his death in November, 1592. 

Another literary character, of the same name and 
the same fidth, lived in the immediately following 
age. He was the author of a work entitled Davidis 
Camerarii ScoH^ de Scotorum Fortitudine, Doctrina 
d Pietate^ Libri Quatuor^ which appeared at Paris, in 
small quarto, in 163 1, and is addressed bythe author 
in a flattering dedication to Charles I. The volume 
contains a complete calendar of the saints coimected 
with Scotland, the multitude of whom is apt to 
astonish a modem Protestant. 

GHABLES L, Kmg of Great Britain, was the 
second son of James v J. of Scotland and I. of 
Great Britain, by Anne, daughter of Frederick II., 
KiDg of Denmark and Norway. Charles was born 
at Dunfermline Palace, which was the dotarial or 
jointure house of his mother the queen, on the 19th 
of November, 1600, being the very day on which the 
Earl of Gowrie and his brother were publicly dis- 
membered at the cross of Edinburgh, for their con- 
cern in the celebrated conspiracy. Kin^ James re- 
marked with surprise that the principal mcidents of 
his own personal and domestic history had taken 
place on this particular day of the month: he had 
been bom, he said, on the 19th of June; he first saw 
his wife on the 19th of May; and his two former 
children, as well as this one, nad been bom on the 
19th day of different months. Charles was only two 
years and a half old when his father was called up 
to England to fill the throne of Elizabeth. The 
young prince was left behind, in charge of the Earl 
of Dunfermline, but joined his father in July, 1603, 
along with his mother and the rest of the royal 
fami^. Being a very weakly child, and not likely 
to live long, the honour of keeping him, which in 
other circumstances would have been eagerly sought, 
was bandied about by the courtiers, and with some 
difficulty was at length accepted by Sir Robert Carey 
and his wife. This was the gentleman who hurried, 
with such mean alacrity, to inform King James of 
the demise of his cousin Elizabeth, from whom, in 
life, he had received as many favours as he could 
now hope for from her successor. Carey tells us in 
his own memoirs, that the legs of the child were 
unable to support him, and that the king had some 
thoughts of mending the matter by a pair of iron 
boots, from which, however, he was dissuaded. At 
his baptism, December 23, 1600, Charles had re- 
ceived the titles of Duke of Albany, Marquis of 
Ormond, Earl of Ross, and Lord Ardmankch. He 
was now, January, 1605, honoured with the second 
title of the English royal family — Duke of York. 

King Tames, whatever may have been the frivolity 
of his cnaracter in some respects, is undeniably en- 
titled to the credit of having carefully educated his 
children. Prince Henry, the elder brother, and also 
Charles, were proficients in English, Latin, and 
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French, at an amazingly early age. Although, from 
their living in separate houses, he did not see them 
often, he was perpetually writing them instructive 
and encouraging letters, to which they replied, by 
his desire, in language exclusively supplied by them- 
selves. The king was also in the habit of sending 
many little presents to his children. **Sweete, 
sweete father," says Charles, in an almost infantine 
epistle yet preserved in the Advocates' Library, **I 
learn to dei:line substantives and adjectives. Give 
me your blessing. I thank you for my best man. 
Your loving son, York." The character of Charles 
was mild, patient, and serious, as a child is apt to 
be who is depressed by ill health, or inability to 
share in youthful sports. His brother Henry, who 
was nearly seven years his senior, and of igore ro- 
bust character, one day seized the cap of Archbishop 
Abbot, which he put upon Charles' head, telling 
him, at the same time, that when he was king, he 
would make him Archbi^op of Canterbury. Henry 
dying in November, 1612, len a brighter prospect open 
before his younger brother, who, in 16 16, was formally 
created Prince of Wales. At this splendid ceremony 
the queen could not venture to appear, lest the sight 
should renew her grief for the amiable Henry, whom 
she had seen go through the same solemnity only a 
short time before his death. As he grew up towards 
manhood, Charles gradually acquired strength, so 
that at twenty he was well skilled in manly exercises, 
and accounted the best rider of the great horse In his 
father's dominions. His person was slender, and 
his face — ^but the majestic melancholy of that face is 
too deeply impressed on every mind to require de- 
scription. It was justly accounted very strange that 
the Marquis of Buckingham, the frivolous favourite 
of King James, should have become equally agree- 
able to the grave tempei^ment of the Prince of 
Wales. Charles was perpetually in the company of 
that gay courtier, and the king used to consider them 
both as his children. He always addressed the 
prince by the epithet "Baby Charles," and in 
writing to Buckingham, he as mvariably subscribed 
himself as "his dear dad." James had high abstract 
notions as to the rank of those who should be- 
come the wives of princes. He considered the 
sacred character of a king degraded by a union with 
one under his own degree. While his parliament, 
therefore, wished him to match his son to some 
small German princess, who had the advantage of 
being a good Protestant, he contemplated wedding 
him to the grand-daughter of Charles V., the sister 
of the reigning king of Spain. Both James and 
Charles had a sincere sense of the errors of Rome; 
but the fatality of matching with a Catholic princess 
was not then an established maxim in English policy, 
which it is to be hoped it ever will be in this realm. 
It was also expected that the Spanish monarch would 
be Instrumental in procuring a restoration of the pala- 
tinate of the Rhine for the son-in-law of the King of 
Great Britain, who had lost it in consequence of his 
placing himself at the head of the Bohemians, in a 
rebelUon against the Emperor of Germany. The 
Earl of Bristol, British ambassador at Maarid, was 
carrying on negotiations for this match, when Charles, 
with the romantic feeling of youth, resolved to travel 
into Spain, and woo the young princess in person. 
In Feoruary, 1623, he set out with the Marc^uis of 
Buckingham, and only two other attendants, himself 
bearing the incognito title of Mr. John Smith, a 
union of the two most familiar names in England, 
while the marquis assumed that of Mr. Thomas 
Smith. At Paris they obtained admission to the 
rehearsal or practising of a masque, where the prince 
beheld the Princess Henrietta Maria of France, 



daughter of the illustrious Henry IV., and sister of 
the reigning king, Louis XIII., who was in reality 
destined to be his wife. It appears, however, that 
he paid no attention to this lady on the present occa- 
sion. His heart being full of the object of his journey, 
he directed his whole attention to the Queen of 
France, because she was sister to the Spanish prin- 
cess whom he was going to see. In a letter to his 
father, he speaks in terms of high expectation of the 
latter individual, seeing that her sister was the hand- 
somest of twenty women (Henrietta was of course in- 
cluded) whom he saw at this masque. That Charles 
subsequently placed his whole affections on a woman 
whom he now saw with indifference is only another 
added to the many proofs, that love is among the most 
transferable of all things. On his arrival at Madrid, 
he was received in the most courteous manner by 
the Spanish court, and his gallantry, as might be ex- 
pected, made a strong impression upon the people. 
The celebrated Lopez de V^a wrote a canzonet on 
the occasion, of wtiich the first verse has chanced 
to meet our eye : 

Carlos £stuardo soy;^ 

Que siendo amor mi quia 
Al cielo de Espana voy 

Por vor nir estrello Maria. 

[Charles Stuart am I: 

Love has euided me far 
To this fair Spanish sky, 

To see Mary my star.] 

But while he was entertained in the most aflec- 
tionate manner by the people, and also by their 
prince, the formal policy of the court dictated that 
he should liardly ever see his intended bride. The 
Marquis of Buckingham seriously proposed that he 
should send home for some perspective glasses, in 
order to reduce the distance at wnich she was kept 
from him. So far as his opportunities permitted him 
to judge of her personal merits, he admired her very 
much; but we suspect that if he had fidlen in love, 
as he had expected, he never would have broken off 
the match. After spending all the sunmier at the 
Spanish court, waiting for a dispensation from the 
pope to enable the princess to marry a Protestant, 
he was suddenly inspired with some disgust, and 
abruptly announced his intention of returning home. 
The Marquis (now Duke) of Buckingham, whose 
mercurial manners had given great offence to the 
Spaniards, and who had conceived great offence in 
return, is supposed to have caused this sudden change 
of purpose. The Earl of Bristol was left to many 
the princess in the way of proxy, but with secret in» 
structions not to do so till he should receive further 
orders. 

It would be rash to pronounce judgment upon this 
affair with so little evidence as history has left us; 
but it seems probable that the match was broken off, 
and the subsequent war incurred, purely through 
some freakish caprice of the favourite — for upon such 
things then depended the welfare of the nations. 
This contemptible court-butterfly ruled with absolute 
power over both the king and his son, but now 
chiefly sided with the latter against his Neither, being 
sensible that the old king was no longer able to assert 
his independency against the growing influence of 
Charles. As the English people would have then 
fought in any quarrel, however unjust, against the 
Spaniards, simply because they were Catholics, the 
war was very popular; and Bucicingham, who chiefly 
urged it, became as much the &vourite of the nation, 
as he was of the king and prince. A negotiation 
was subsequently opened with France for a match 
with the princess Henrietta Maria. On the 27th of 
March, 1625, Charles succeeded his &ther as king; 
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and, on the 22d of June, the princess, to whom he 
had previously been espoused by proxy, arrived in 
London. 

It would be foreign to the character of this work 
to enter into a full detail of the public transactions 
in which Charles was concerned in his r^al char- 
acter. We shall, therefore, be content with an out- 
line of these transactions. The arrogant pretensions 
of his father, founded on ''the right divine of kings 
to govern wrong," had roused a degree of jealousy 
and resistance among the people; whilst the weak- 
ness and vacillation of his character, and the pusil- 
lanimity of his administration, had gone far to bring 
the kingly office into contempt. Charles had imbibed 
the arbitrary principles of his father, and, without 
appreciating the progress of public opinion, resolved, 
on his accession, to carry out the extravagant theories 
of James. During the whole reign of the latter the 
commons had kept up a constant warfare with the 
crown, making every supply which they voted the 
condition of a new concession to the popular will. 
The easy nature of James had got over these colli- 
sions much better than was to l^ expected from the 
grave and stem temperament of his son. Afler a few 
such disputes with his parliament (for the House of 
Lords always joined with the Commons), Charles 
concluded his wars, to save all expense, and, re- 
solving to call no more parliaments, endeavoured to 
support the crown in the best way he could by the 
use of his prerogative. For ten years subsequent to 
1628^ when the Duke of Buckingham was assassi- 
nated, he contrived to carry on the state with hardly 
any assistance from his officers, using chiefly the ill- 
omened advice of Laud, Bishop of London, after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury, and also relying 
considerably upon the queen, to whom he was de- 
votedly attached. The result was to sow distrust 
and discontent throughout the kingdom, to array 
the subject against the sovereign, and leave no alter- 
native betwixt the enthralment of the people and the 
destruction of the king. The earnest struggles for 
relifious freedom in England and Scotland added a 
fresh impulse to the growing spirit of civil liberty. 
Charles rashly encountered the powerful body of 
nonconformists in England and the sturdy Presbyter- 
ians of Scotland, and at last sank under the recoil. 

The dissenters from the Church of England were 
at this time a rapidly increasing body; and the church, 
to maintain her power, thought proper to visit them 
with some severe sentences. The spirit with which 
the regular clergy were animated against the non- 
conformists, may be argued from the fact, that Laud 
publicly blessed God when Dr. Alexander Leighton 
was sentenced to lose his ears, and be whipped 
through the streets of London. The king and the 
archbishop had always looked with a jealous eye 
upon Scotland, where the Episcopal form of govern- 
ment was as yet only struggling for supremacy over 
a people who were, almost without exception, Pres- 
byterian. In 1633 Charles visited Scotland for the 
purpose of receiving the crown of his ancient king- 
dom; and measures were thenceforth taken under the 
counsel of his evil genius. Laud, who accompanied 
him, for enforcing Episcopacy upon the Church of 
Scotland. It was not, however, till 1637 that this 
bold project was carried into effect. 

The Scots united themselves in a solemn covenant 
against this innovation, and at the close of the year 
1638 felt themselves so confident in their own 
strength as to abolish Episcopacy in a general as- 
sembly of the church held in GIa%ow, and which 
conducted its proceedings in spite of the prohibition 
of the king's commissioner. In 1639, his finances 
being exhausted, Charles was compelled^ after the 



lapse of eleven years, to assemble a parliament, 
which met in April, 1640. Like their predecessors, 
the commons refiised to gnmt supplies till they had 
stated their grievances. The king hastily dissolved 
parliament, and prosecuted several of the members 
who had led on the opposition. In spring, 1639, 
he conducted an army of 20,000 to put down the 
Stots; but they met him with an equal force, and 
Charles was reduced to a pacification, which left the 
grounds of quarrel undecided. Next year Charles 
raised another army; but the Scots anticipated him 
by invading England, and at Newbum on the Tyne 
overthrew a large detachment of his forces, and im- 
mediately after gained possession of Newcastle. All 
expedients for supportmg his army now failed, and 
he seemed about to be deserted in a great measure 
by the affections of his subjects. A large portion of 
the English entered heartily into the views of the 
Scots. It was agreed by all parties that the northern 
army should be kept up at a certain monthly pay, 
till such time as a parliament should settle the 
grievances of the nation. Charles called together 
the celebrated assembly which afterwards acquired 
the name of the Lxmg Parliament This was only 
giving collective force and energy to the party which 
longed for his overthrow. He was obliged to resign 
his favourite minister, Strafford, as a victim to this 
assembly. Some of his other servants only escaped 
by a timely flight. He was himself obliged to abandon 
many points of his prerogative which he had hitherto 
exercised. Fearing that nothing but the sword could 
decide the quarrel, he paid a visit in autumn, 1641, 
to Scotland, and endeavoured, bv ostensible conces- 
sions to the religious prepossessions of that nation, 
to secure its friendship, or at least its neutrality. In 
August, 1642, he erected his standard at Nottingham, 
and soon found himself at the head of a considerable 
army, composed chiefly of the country gentry and 
their retainers. The parliament, on the other hand, 
was supported by the city of London and by the 
mercantile interest in general. At the first Charles 
gained several advantages over the parliament; but 
the balance was restored by the Scots, who took side 
against the king, and, in February, 1644, entered 
England with a large army. The cause of royalty 
from this time declined, and in May, 1646, the king 
was reduced to the necessity of taking refuge in the 
camp of the Scottish army at Newark. He was 
treated with respect, but regarded as a prisoner, and 
after some abortive negotiations, was, January 30, 
1647, surrendered to the commissioners of the Eng- 
lish parliament, on the payment of the arrears due 
to the Scottish army. If Charles would have now 
consented to abolish Episcopacy, and reign as a 
limited monarch, he would have been supported by 
the Presbyterian party, and might have escaped a 
violent death. But his predilections induced him to 
resist every encroachment upon that form of ecclesi- 
astical polity; and he therefore lost, in a great mea- 
sure, the support of the Presbyterians, who, though 
the body that had begun the war, were now sincerely 
anxious for a pacification, being in some alarm re- 
specting a more violent class who had latterly sprung 
up, and who, from their denial of all forms of cnurch 
government, were styled Independents. This latter 
party, which reckoned almost the whole army in its 
numbers, eventually acquired an ascendency over the 
more moderate Presbyterians; and, the latter being 
forcibly excluded from parliament, the few individ- 
uals wno remained formed themselves into a court 
of justice, before which the king was arraigned. 
Having been found guilty of appearing in arms 
against the parliament, Charles was by this court 
condemned to suffer death as a traitor, which sen** 
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tence was put in execution, January 30, 1649, in 
front of his own palace of Whitehall, in the forty- 
ninth year of his age, and twenty-fifth year of his 
reign. 

The Scottish subjects of Charles had made strenu- 
ous exertions to avert this fearful issue; and by none 
was his death mourned with a deeper sorrow than 
by the very Covenanters who had risen in arms to 
repel his invasion upon their liberty of conscience. 
It was indeed impossible not to deplore the fate of 
that unfortunate and misguided monarch; but it can- 
not be doubted that it was mainly brought about by 
his own insincerity and obstinacy. By his oueen, who 
survived him for some years, he left six cnildren, of 
whom the two eldest, Charles and James, were suc- 
cessively kings of Great Britain; a son and a daughter 
died in early youth; and his two remaining daughters, 
Mary and Henrietta, were respectively married to 
the Prince of Orange, and to the Duke of Orleans, 
brother of Louis XiV. 

CHEPMAN, Walter, who appears to have 
been chiefly concerned in introducmg the art of 
printing into Scotland, was a servant of King James 
IV., who patronized him in that undertaking. None 
of the honours of learning are known to have been 
attached to the name of Walter Chepman ; but it is 
to be inferred that his office in the royal household 
was of a clerical or literary character, as we find that, 
on the 2 1st of February, 1496, the lord-treasurer 
enters the following disbursement in his books: 
'*Giffen to a boy to rynne fn Edinburgh to Linlithq, 
to Watte Chepman, to signet twa letteris to pas to 
Woddis, 1 2d. His name is frequently mentioned 
in this curious record ; for instance, in August, 1503, 
amidst a variety of expenses **pro servitorilms on 
the occasion of the king's marriage, eight pounds 
ten shillings are given for *'five elne Inglis (English) 
claith to Walter Chepman, ilk elne 34 shillings," 
which may show the high consideration in which 
this individual was held.' Walter Chepman is found 
at a somewhat later period in the condition of a 
merchant and burgess of Edinburgh, and joining 
with one Andro Millar, another merchant, in the 
business of a printer. It appears to have been owing 
to the urgent wishes of the king that Scotland was 
first favoured with the possession of a printing-press. 

This typographical business would appear to have 
been in full operation before the end of 1507, as on 
the 22d of December that year, we find the royal 
treasurer paying fifty shillings for ''3 prentit bukes 
to the king, tane fra Andro Millaris wyff." The 
Cowgate, a street now inhabited by the least in- 
structed class of the citizens of Edinburgh, was the 
place where that grand engine of knowledge was 
established, as appears from the imprints of some of 
Chepman and Millar's publications, and also from a 
passage in the Traditions of Edinburgh^ where the 
exact site of the house is thus made out: — *'In the 
lower part of the churchyard [of St. Giles, adjoining 
the Cowgate] there was a small place of worship, 
denominated the Chapel of Holyrood. Walter 
Chepman, the first printer in Edinburgh, in 1528, 
endowed an altar in this chapel with £ls tenement 
in the Cowgate ; and, by the tenor of this charter, 
we are enabled to point out very nearly the resid- 
ence of this remarkable person. The tenement is 
thus described: — *AU and haill this tenement of 
land, back and foir, with houses, biggings, yards, 
and well thereof, lying in the Cowgate of Edinburgh, 
on the south side thereof^ near the said chapel, be- 
twixt the lands of James Lamb on the east, and the 
lands of John Aber on the west, the arable lands 
called Wairam's croft on the south, and the said 



street on the north part.'" It is probable that the 
site is now covered by the new bridge thrown across 
the Cowgate at that point. 

In the course of a few years Chepman and Millar 
produced works, ^ of which hardly any other set is 
known to exist than that preserved in tlie Advocates* 
Library. 

The privilege granted to Chepman and Millar was 
of a rigidly exclusive kind — for at this early period 
the svstem of monopolizing knowledge, which is now 
an absurdity and a disgrace, was a matter of neces- 
sity. In January, 1509, we find Walter Chq>man 
asserting the right of his patent against various indi- 
viduals who had infringed upon it by importing 
books into the country. The lords of council thus 
reinforced the privilege they had formerly granted 
to him : — 

*' Anent the complaint maid by W^alter Chepman, 
that quhar he, at the desyre of our soverane lord, 
fiimist and brocht hame ane prent and prentaris, for 
prenting of croniclis, missalis, portuuss, and utheris 
buikis within this realme, and to seclude saiisberyis 
use ; And to that effect thair wes lettres under our 
said soverane lordis priue sele direct, till command 
and charge oure soverane lordis liegis, that nain of 
thaim suld inbring or sell ony bukls of the said use 
of Salisbery, under the pane of escheting of the 
samyn; Neuirtheless, Wilyiam Frost, Francis Frost, 
William Sym, Andro Ross, and diners uthers, mer- 
chandis within the buigh of Edinburgh, hes brocht 
haim, and sells daly, diuers bukis of the said use, sik 
as mess bukis, mannualis, portuiss, noatinbuikis, and 
diuers uther bukis, in the disobeing of the said com- 
mand and lettres, lik as at mar lenth Is contentt in 
the said complaint: The saidis Walter, William, 
Francis, William, and Andro, being personally pre- 
sent. And thair Riditis, reasons and ail^;acions herd 
sene and understand, and tliairunth being Riply 
avisit. The Lordis of Counsale forsaidis commandit 
and cbargit the saids William Frost, Francis Frost, 
William Sym, and Andro Ros, personaly, that nain 
of thaim, in tyme to cum, bring name, nor sell within 
this Resilme, ony misale bukis, mannuals, portuiss, 
or matinbukis, of the said use of Salusbery, under 
the payn of escheting of the samyn; And that lettres 
be written in dew forme to the provest and balyies 
of £^r. and to officeris of thekingis Sheriffes in that 
pairt, to command and charge 1^ oppin proclama- 
tion, all utheris merchandis and persons, that nain 
of thaim bring haim, nor sell within this Realme, 
ony of the bukis abonewritten of the said use of 
salusbury, in tyme to come under the said pain, ac- 
cording to the said lettres under our souerane lordis 
priue sele direct thairuppon; And as to the bukis that 
ar ellis brocht hame oe the saidis merchantis and 
uther persons, that thai bring nain to the merket, 
nor sell nain, within this Realme, bot that thei have 
the samyn furth of this Realme, and sell thaim; and 
that the saidis provest, baillies, and officiaris forsaidis 

1 The Porietms of NMetuss, troMslatit out of Ff rendu im 
Scottii, be Maister Andro Cadyou.— r/fc« Kmghtly Tale of 
Golaeras and Gawane. — Sir Giamore. — Baiade: In ail our 
Garuenue growes their no Fhwres. — The Golden Tar^gei 
compilit be Maister William Dunbar. — The Maruf, or Dis- 
port of Chaueert—The Flyiwg of Dunbar and Kennedy. — 
The Traite of Orpheus Kinr.—The Nobiineu and grete 
Magneficence. — The Baiade of ane right Noble Vittorums and 
Mtghty Lord Barnard Stewart, of Anbigny^ Earl of Beau- 
mont^ ^c. Compilit be Mr. Wiiyam Dunbar. The TeUe of 
the Twa Mariit IVemen and the Wedo.— Lament for tht 
Deathofthe MeJehari*. — Poetical Peice^ofonepagtin lengthy 
commencing^ My Gudame was a gay Wyf. — The Testament 
of Mr. Andro Kennedy. -^Fitts^ A^., of Robjm Hud.— 
oreuiarij Aberdonensis ad percelebris Eccleste Scotor.— 
Eiusdem Breviarii Pars ^stivaUs^ per Reverendmn in 
Christo Patrent ff^ilelmum, Abirdon. Epuct^ um , stndio- 
eimSt mojcimisque cttm laboribus collect. 
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serche and seik quhar ony of the saidis manuale, 
bukiSy mesbukis, matinbukis, and portuiss, of the 
said use beis brocht haim in tyme tocum, or sauld of 
thaim that ar ellis brocht hame, and eschete the 
samyn to our so^erane lordis use : And als, that na 
persons tak copijs of the buikis abonwrittin and 
donatis, and .... or uther buikis that the said 
Walter hes prentit ellis for till haf thaim to uther 
Realmes to ger thaim be prentit, brocht haim, or 
sauld, within this Realme In tyme tocum, under the 
pain of escheting of the samin; And quha dois in 
the contrair, that the said pain be put to executioun 
on thaim, And that lettres be direct herapon, in dew 
forme; as said Is." {Acta Dom, Cone, xxi. 70.) 

The troubles which befell the kingdom in 15 13, in 
consequence of the battle of Flodden and the death 
of the king, appear to have put a stop for another 
age to the progi^ess of the typographical art in Scot- 
land. There is no further trace of it till the year 
1543, when the national mind was beginning to feel 
the impulse of the Reformation. Nothing further 
is known of Walter Chepman, except what is to be 
gathered from the above passage in the Traditions 
of Edinburgh — ^namely, that he was employed in 
152S in bequeathing his property to the oiurch, 
being then in all probability near the end of life. 

CHETNE, George, a physician of considerable 
eminence, was bom in 107 1, *'of a good fiunily," 
though neither the name of his father, nor the place 
of his birth, has been commemorated. He received 
a r^ttlar and liberal education, and was at first de- 
signed by his parents for the church. But though 
hS mind was naturally of a studious turn, he after- 
wards preferred the medical profession. He studied 
physic at Edinburgh, under the celebrated Dr. Pit- 
caime, to whom he became much attached, and 
whom he styles, in the preface to his Essay on^ Health 
and Long Life^ *'his great master and generous 
friend." He has informed us that he was, at this 
period of his life, addicted to gay studies and in- 
dulgences; but that he was soon apprised by the 
shaking of his hands, and a disposition to be easily 
ruffled on a surprise, of the unfitness of his constitu- 
tion for intemperance. When about thirty years of 
age, having taken the degree of M.D., he repaired 
to London, and there commenced practice as a 
physician. It affords a curious picture of the times, 
that he found it necessary to become a frequenter of 
taverns in order to get into practice. His cheerful 
temper and vivacious conversation soon rendered 
him the favourite of the other gentlemen who fre- 
quented those places; he "grew daily," he says, "in 
bulk, and in firiendship with those gay men, and 
their acquaintances." But this could not last long. 
He soon became excessively fat, short-winded, and 
lethargic, and being further admonished by an attack 
of vertigo, nearly approaching to apoplexy, he was 
obliged to abandon that style of life altogether. 

Previous to this period he had written, at the re- 
quest of Dr. Pitcaime, **A New Theory of Acute and 
Slew Continued Fevers; wherein, besides the appear- 
ances of such, and the manner of their cure, occasion- 
ally, the Structure of the GUmds, and the Manner 
and Laws of Secretion, the Operation of Purgative, 
Vomitive, and Mercurial Meoicines, are mechani- 
cally explained." Dr. Pitcaime had wished to write 
such a work himself^ in order to overthrow the op- 
posing theories of some of his brethren, but was pre- 
vented from doing so by his constant application to 
practice, and thereifore desired Dr. Che)me to under- 
take the task in his place. The work was hastily 
produced, and though it was favourably received, the 
author never thought it worthy of receiving his name. 



The next work of Dr. Cheyne was entitled Fiuxionum 
Methgdus Inversa : srve guantitatum fluentium leges 
generates. Like many men who are eminent in one 
professional branch of knowledge, he was anxious to 
display an amateur's accomplishment in another; 
and hence this attempt at throwing light upon the 
mysteries of abstract geometry. In later life he 
had the candour to say of this work that it was 
"brought forth in ambition, and brought up in 
vanity." "There are some things in it," he adds, 
"tolerable for the time, when the methods of quad- 
ratiures, the mensuration of ratios, and transforma- 
tion of curves into those of other kinds, were not 
advanced to such heights as they now are. But it is 
a lon^ time since I was forced to forego these barren 
and airy studies for more substantial and commodious 
speculations: indulging and rioting in these so exqui- 
sitely bewitching contemplations being only proper 
to public professors, and those who are under no 
outward necessities. Besides, to own a great but 
grievous truth, though they may quicken and sharpen 
the invention, strengthen and extend the imagina- 
tion, improve and refine the reasoning &culty, and 
are of use both in the necessary and luxurious refine- 
ment of mechanical arts; yet, having no tendency 
to rectify the will, sweeten the temper, or mend the 
heart, they often leave a stiffness, positiveness, and 
sufficiency on weak minds, much more pernicious 
to society, and the interests of the great ends of our 
being, than aU the advantages they can bring can 
recompense." 

On finding his health so materially affected by 
intemperance, Dr. Cheyne left off eating suppers 
entirely, and in his other meals took only a little 
animal food, and hardly any fermented liquor. He 
informs us, that being now confined to the peniten- 
tial solitude of a sick chamber, he had occasion to 
experience the faithlessness of all friendship formed 
on the principle of a common taste for sensual in- 
dulgences. His boo^ companions, even those who 
had been particularly obliged to him, left him like 
the stricken deer, to bewail his own unhappy condi- 
tion; "so that at last," says the doctor, "I was 
forced into the country alone, reduced to the state 
of Cardinal Wolsey, when he said, *if he had served 
his Maker as faithfully and warmly as he had his 
prince, he would not have forsaken him in that ex- 
tremity;' and so will every one find, when union 
and friendship is not founded on solid virtue, and in 
conformity to the divine order, but in mere jollity. 
Being thus forsaken, dejected, melancholy, and con* 
fined in my country retirement, my body melting 
away like a snow-ball in summer, I had a Ion? 
season for reflection. Having had a regular and 
Ubeial education, with the instruction and example 
of pious parents, I had preserved a firm persuasion 
of the great fundamental principles of all virtue and 
morality, namely, pure religion; in which I had 
been confirmed from abstract reasonings, as well as 
from the best natural philosophy. This led me to 
consider who of all my acquaintance I could wish 
to resemble most, or which of them had received 
and lived up to the plain truths and precepts con- 
tained in the gospels, or particularly our Saviour's 
sermon on the mount. I then fixed on one, a worthy 
and learned clergyman; and as in studying mathe- 
matics, and in turning over Sir Isaac Pfewton's 
philosophical works, I always marked down the 
authors and writings mostly used and recommended, 
so in this case I purchased and studied such spiritual 
and dogmatic authors as I knew this venerable man 
approved. Thus I collected a set of religious books 
of the first ages since Christianity, with a few of the 
most spirituS of the modems, which have been m|r 
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study, delight, and entertainment ever since, and on 
these I have formed my ideas, principles, and senti- 
ments, which have never been shaken. Dr. Cheyne 
further informs us, that this reformation in his re- 
ligious temperament contributed greatly to forward 
the cure of his nervous diseases, which he perfected 
by a visit to Bath. 

On his return to London, Dr. Cheyne commenced 
living upon a milk diet, which he found remarkably 
salutary; but after a long course of years he gradually 
relapsed into a freer style of living, and though he 
never indulged to the least excess either in eating or 
drinking, his fat returned upon him, and at last he 
weighed upwards of thirty-two stone. Being again 
admonished of the evil effects of his indulgences, 
he all at once reverted to his milk diet, and in time 
regained his usual health. From this moderate style 
of living he never again departed; and accordingly 
he enjoyed tolerable health till 1743, when, on the 
1 2th of April, he died at Bath, in fiUl possession of 
his faculties to the last, and without experiencing a 
pang. 

Besides the works already mentioned. Dr. Cheyne 
published, in 1705, his Philosophical Principles of 
Natural Religion, containing the Elements of Natural 
Philosophy, and the Proofs for Natural Religion 
arising from them. This work he dedicated to the 
Earl of Roxburgh, at whose request, and for whose 
instruction, it appears to have been originally written. 
He also published An Essay on the True Nature and 
Due Method of treating the Gout, together with an 
account of the Nature and Quality of the Bath Waters, 
which passed through at least five editions, and was 
followed by ^« Essay on Health and Long Life, 
The latter work he afterwards published in Latin. 
In 1733 appeared his English Malady, or a Treatise 
on Neruous Diseases of all kinds, as Spleen, Vapours, 
Lowness of Spirits, Hypochondriacal and Hysterical 
Distempers, From the preface of this work we have 
derived the particulars here related respecting his 
own health through life. In 1740 Dr. Cneyne pub- 
lished An Essay on Regimen, His last work, which 
he dedicated to his friend and correspondent the 
Earl of Chesterfield, was entitled The Natural Me- 
thod of Curing the Diseases of the Human Body, and 
the Disorders of the Mind attending on the Body, 

Dr. Cheyne was eminently the physician of ner- 
vous distempers. He wrote chiefly to the studious, 
the voluptuous, and those who inherited bad con< 
stitutions from their parents. As a physician, he 
seemed to proceed, like Hippocrates of old and 
Sydenham of modem times, upon a few great per- 
ceptible truths. He is to be ranked among those 
who have accounted for the operations of medicine, 
and the morbid alterations which take place upon 
the human body, upon mechanical principles. A 
spirit of piety and benevolence, and an ardent zeal 
for the interests of virtue, run through all his writ- 
ings. It was commonly said, that most of the phy- 
sicians of his own day were secretly or openly tainted 
with irreligion; but from this charge Dr. Cheyne 
rendered himself an illustrious exception. He was 
as much the enemy of irreligion in general society, 
as of intemperance in his professional character. 
Some of the metaphysical notions which he has in- 
troduced in his writings may be thought fanciful 
and ill-grounded; but there is an agreeable vivacity 
in his productions, together with much candour and 
frankness, and, in general, great perspicuitv. Of 
his relatives, his half-brother, the Rev. William 
Cheyne, vicar of Weston, near Bath, died Septem- 
ber 6, 1767, and his son, the Rev. John Cheyne, 
vicar of Brigstock, Northamptonshire, died August 
II, 1768. 



COIaAPPERTON, Hugh, ^he distmguisbed Afii- 
can traveller, was bom at Annan in Dumfriesshize, 
in the year 1788. His father, Mr. George Clapper- 
ton, a respectable surgeon in that town, was married 
twice; by the first marriage he had ten or eleven 
sons and a daughter, by the second three sons and 
three daughters. The subject of this memoir was 
the youngest son by the first marriage. Owing 
partly to the number of his family, and partly to an 
improvident disposition, Mr. Clapperton was unable 
to give his son Hugh that classical education which 
is so generally bestowed by people of the middle 
ranks in Scotland upon their children. When able 
to do little more than read and write indifferently, 
Hugh was placed under the care of Mr. Bryce 
Downie, eminent as a mathematical teacher, through 
whom he acquired a knowledge of practical mathe- 
matics, including navigation and trigonometry. Mr. 
Downie ever after spoke in terms of warm affection 
respecting his pupil, whom he described both as an 
apt scholar, and a most obliging boy, and able to 
bear with Indifference the extremities of heat and 
cold. 

It is frequently the fate of a lafge family of the 
middle order in Scotland, that at least one-half of 
the sons leave their father's house at an early age, 
with little more than the sailor's inheritance of a li^t 
heart and a thin pair of breeches, to push their way 
in search of fortune over every quarter of the globe, 
and in every kind of employment. The family of 
Mr. George Clapperton appears to have been one 
of this order, for, while Hugh found distinction and 
a grave in the plains of Africa, no fewer than five of 
his brothers had also adopted an adventurous career, 
in the course of which some rose to a considerable 
rank in the navy and marine service, while others 
perished in their bloom. At the age of seventeen, 
the subject of this memoir was bound apprentice to 
Mr. Smith, of the Postlethwaite of Maryport, a laige 
vessel trading between Liverpool and North America. 
In this situation he continued for some years, already 
distinguished for coolness, dexterity, and intre- 
pedity, when his course of life was suddenly changed 
by what appeared to be a most unhappy incident 
On one occasion the ship, when at Liverpool, was 
partly laden with rock-salt, and as that commodity 
was then dear, the mistress of a house which the 
crew frequented very improperly enticed Clapperton 
to bring her ashore a few pounds in his handkerchief. 
After some entreaty the youth complied, probably 
from his ignorance of the revenue laws; was caught 
in the act by a custom-house officer, and menaced 
with the terrors of trial and imprisonment, unless he 
consented to go on board the tender. He imme- 
diately chose the latter alternative, and, shortly after, 
gave a brief aaJount of what had occurred, and the 
new situation in which he found himself placed, in a 
letter addressed to Mr. Scott, banker, Annan, con- 
cluding, though in modest and diffident terms, by 
soliciting the good offices of this gentleman to pro- 
cure him promotion. By the influence of Mr. Scott, 
exerted through General Dirom of Mount Annan, 
and his equally amiable lady, Clapperton was 
draughted on board the Clorinde, whioi was then 
fitting out for the East Indies, llie commander of 
this vessel, in compliance with the request of Mrs. 
General Dirom, to whom he was related, paid some 
attention to Clapperton, and finding him active and 
intelligent beyona his years, speedily promoted him 
to the rank of a midshipman; a circumstance which 
tended in no mean degree to fix his destiny and 
shape his fortune in life. 

Previous to 181 3 the British sailors were trained 
to no particular method of managing the cutlass. It 
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being suggested that this was a defect, a few clever 
midshipmen, among whom was Clapperton, were 
ordered to repair to Plymouth dockyard, to be in- 
structed by the celebrated swordsman Angelo, in 
what was called the improved cutlass exercise. When 
their own instructions had been completed, they 
were distributed as teachers over the fleet, and Mr. 
Clapperton happened to be appointed to the Asia^ 
74, the flag-ship of Vice-admiral Sir Alexander 
Cochrane, then lying at Spithead. This vessel set 
sail in January, 1814, for Bermuda, and Mr. Clap- 
perton continued during the voyage to act as drill- 
seigeant. 

While lying at Bermuda, and on the passage out, 
nothing could exceed Mr. Clapperton's diligence in 
discharging the duties of his new occupation. Officers 
as well as men received instructions from him in the 
cutlass exercise; and his manly flgure and sailor-like 
appearance tended, in the opinion of all who saw 
him, to fix the attention and improve the patriotic 
spirit of the crew. At his own, as well as the other 
messes, where he was a frequent guest, he was the 
very life and soul of the party; sung a good song, 
told a merry tale, painted scenes for the ship's thea- 
tricals, sketched views, drew caricatures, and, in one 
word, was an exceedingly amusing and interesting 
person. Even the admkal became acquainted with 
his delightful properties, and honoured him with his 
warmest friendship and patronage. Clapperton was 
obliged, however, to repair to the Canadian lakes, 
which were then about to become the scene of im- 
portant naval operations. Here he was promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant, and soon after appointed 
to the command of the Confiance schooner, the 
crew of which was composed of nearly all the un- 
manageable characters in the squadron. To keep 
these men in order was no easy task; yet his measures 
were at once so Arm and so judicious, that, although 
ha rarely had recourse to flogging, and withheld or 
disbursed allowances of grog, as a better system of 
rewards and punishments, ms troops in the end be- 
came so orderly, that the Confiance was allowed to 
be one of the smartest barks on the water. 

In the year 181 7, when the flotilla on the lakes 
was dismantled, Clapperton returned to England, to 
to be placed, like many others, on half-pay, and he 
ultimately retired to the old burgh of Lochmaben. 
There he remained till 1820, amusing himself chiefly 
with rural sports, when he removed to Edinbuigh, 
and shortly after became acquainted with a young 
Englishman of the name of Oudney, who had just 
taken his degree as doctor of medicine in the college. 
It was at the suggestion of this gentleman that he 
first turned his tc^ughts to African discovery. On 
the return of Captain Lyon from his unsuccessful at- 
tempt to penetrate Northern Africa, Earl Bathurst, 
then colonial secretary, relying on the strong assur- 
ances of his majesty s consul at Tripoli, that the 
road to the south of Mourzook (the extreme point 
of Lyon's expedition) was now open, resolved that 
a second mission should be sent out, to explore this 
unhappy quarter of the globe. Dr. Oudney was, 
upon strong recommendations from Edinburgh, ap- 
pointed to proceed on this expedition, in the capacity 
of consul at Bomou in Central Africa, being allowed 
to take Clapperton along with him as a com- 
panion. About that time. Colonel Denham having 
volunteered his services in an attempt to pass fh>m 
Tripoli to Timbuctoo — and it being intended that 
researches should be made from Bomou, as the fixed 
residence of the consul to the east and to the west — 
Lord Bathurst added his name to the expedition. 
The expedition set out firom Tripoli early in 1822. 
It advanced in a line nearly south to Slourzook, 



which is situated in lat. 25** N. and long. 14° E., and 
which it reached on the 8th of April. U nfortunately, 
from various circumstances, it was here found impos- 
sible to proceed any further this season; and while 
Denham returned to Tripoli to make new arrange- 
ments, Oudney and Clapperton made an excursion 
during June, July, and August, to the westward of 
Mourzook, into the country of the Tuaricks, which 
they penetrated to Ghraat, in the eleventh degree of 
east longitude. 

On the return of Denham in October, he found 
Clapperton ill of an ague, and Oudney of a cold, 
and Doth were in a very wretched condition. On 
the 29th of November, however, the whole expedi- 
tion was able to proceed. Keeping as nearly as 
possible in a direction due south, and very nearly in 
the fourteenth degree of east longitude, they arrived 
in February, 1823, in the kingdom of Bomou, 
which they found to be a far more powerful and 
civilized state than they could have formerly be- 
lieved, the most of the inhabitants professing Ma- 
hometanism. This, it must be observed, was a 
part of the world never before known to have been 
trodden by a European foot. On the 17th the 
travellers, who went in company with a great African 
merchant named Boo-Khaloom, reached Kouka, 
the capital of the country, where the sultan had 
several thousand well mounted cavalry drawn up to 
receive them. This city became their head-quarters 
for the winter; and while Clapperton and Oudney 
remained there, Denham made an excursion still 
fiirther to the south, which he penetrated to Musfeia 
in latitude 9° 15' N., thereby adding in all 14^ 
degrees, or nearly 900 geographical miles, to tne 
European knowledge of Africa in this direction. 
Afterwards Denham made an excursion with Oudney 
to Munga and Gambaroo in a western direction. 

On the 14th of December, 1823, Mr. Clapperton, 
accompanied by Dr. Oudney, commenced a journey 
to the west, for the purpose of exploring the course 
of the Niger, leaving Denham to explore the neigh- 
bouring shores of the great Lake Chad, which may 
be called the Caspian of Africa. The two travellers 
arrived in safety at Murmur, where Oudney, who 
had previously been very weakly, breathed his last 
in the arms of his companion. ''At any time, in 
any place," says Clapperton in his narrative, **to be 
bereaved of such a friend had proved a severe trial; 
but to me his friend and fellow-traveller, labouring 
also under disease, and now left alone amid a strange 
people, and proceeding through a country which 
had hitherto been never trod by European feet, the 
loss was severe and afflicting in the extreme." Pro- 
ceeding on his joumey, Clapperton reached Kano, 
the capital of the kingdom of Houssa, which he 
entered on the 23d of January, 1824. In general 
the native chiefs treated him with kindness, partly 
from a sense of the greatness of his master, the king 
of Great Britain. On the loth of March he reached 
Jackatoo, a large city in lat. 13* N. and Ion. 6>^'' E., 
which was the extreme point of the expedition in 
that direction. The sultan of this place treated him 
with much attention, and was found to be a person 
of no small intelligence, considering his situation. 

'* March 19, I was sent for," says Clapperton, 
"by the sultan, and desired to bring with me the 
'looking-glass of the sun' — the name they gave to 
my sextant. I first exhibited a planisphere of the 
heavenly bodies. The sultan knew all the signs of 
the zodiac, some of the constellations, and many of 
the stars, by their Arabic names. The looking-glass 
of the sun was then brought forward, and occasioned 
much surprise. I had to explain all its appendages. 
The inverting telescope was an object of^ immense 
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astonishment; and I had to stand at some little dis- 
tance, to let the sultan look at me through it, for his 
people were all afraid of placing themselves within 
its magical influence. I had next to show him how 
to take an observation of the sun. The case of the 
artificial horizon, of which I had lost the key, was 
sometimes very difficult to open, as happened on this 
occasion : I asked one of the people near me for a 
knife to press up the lid. He handed me one quite 
loo small, and I quite inadvertently asked for a 
dagger for the same purpose. The sultan was im- 
mediately thrown into a iright; he seized his sword, 
and half-drawing it from the scabbard, placed it 
before him, trembling all the time like an aspen leaf. 
I did not deem it prudent to take the least notice of 
his alarm, sdthough it was I who had in reality most 
cause of fear; and on receiving the dagger, I calmly 
opened the case, and returned the weapon to its 
owner with apparent unconcern. When the artificial 
horizon was arranged, the sultan and all his attend- 
ants had a peep at the sun; and my breach of etiquette 
seemed entirely forgotten." The courage and pre- 
sence of mind of Clapperton are most strikingly 
displayed in this anecdote. 

Clapperton was very anxious to have pressed west- 
wards, in order to fsul in with the Niger, which he 
was told was within five days' journey, and the course 
of which was described to him by the sultan. But 
owing to some of those malign Jealousies which the 
slave-trade inspires into the African mind, he was 
not permitted to proceed. He set out. May 4, on 
his return to Kouka, which he reached on the 8th of 
July. Here he was rejoined by Denham, who 
scarcely knew him, on account of the ravages which 
illness had committed upon his once manly frame. 
The two remaining travellers then set out on their 
return to Tripoli, which, after a harassing Journey 
across the desert, they reached, January 20, 1S25, 
about three years after they had first set foot in 
Africa. They returned through Italy to Europe, 
and arrived in England on the 1st of June. 

The result of this expedition was a work published 
in 1826, under the title of Narratwe of Travels and 
Discoveries in Northern and Central AJrica, in the 
years 1822, 1823, and 1824, by Major Denham, 
r.R.S., Captain Clapperton, and the late Dr. Oud- 
ney," of which a thira edition was published in 1828. 
The greater part of this work was the composition 
of Denham, Clapperton only writing a minor part 
respecting the excursion to Jackatoo, which, how- 
ever, is not the least interesting in the book. The 
subject of our memoir wrote in a plain, manly, 
unadOfected style, as might have been expected firom 
his character. The work was published under the 
immediate superintendence of Major Denham; and 
it was not the fate of Clapperton ever to see the 
result of his labours in print. 

This enterprising person was solicited, immedi- 
ately after his return, to undertake the management 
of another expedition to Afiica, in company with 
Captain Pearce of the royal navy. Dr. Morrison, and 
Mr. Dickson. On this occasion it was projected 
that he should enter the continent with nis com- 
panions at the Guinea coast, and thence endeavour 
to reach Jackatoo in a north-easterly direction, so as 
to make sure of intersecting the Niger. An enter- 
prising youth, named Richard Lander, applied to 
Clapperton for permission to join the expedition in 
any capacity he might think proper. ' * The captain," 
we are informed by this individual, in his narrative 
sul>sequently published, ''listened to me with atten- 
tion, and, after I had answered a few interrogations, 
willingly engaged me to be his confidential servant. 
In thb interview," adds Mr. Lander, "the keeti, 



penetrating eye of the African traveller did not 
my observation, and by its fire^ energy, and qui4 
ness, denoted, in my own opinion. at least, the rery 
soul of enterprise and adventure." After being in- 
trusted with an answer from the king to a letter 
which he had brought from the Sultan Bello of 
Jackatoo, and with a letter to £1 Kanemy, the 
Shiekh of Bomou, Clapperton left England with his 
company on the 27th August, not three months 
from the time of his return. Mr. Dickson having 
been, at his own request, landed at Whydah, the rest 
diseml)arked, on the 28th of November, at Badagry 
in the Bight of Benin. 

The journey into the interior was conmienced on 
the 7th of December, and Clapperton soon had the 
pain of seeing his two companions, Pearce and Mor* 
rison, fsM a sacrifice to its hardships. Accompanied 
by a merchant named Houtson, who joined him as 
a volunteer, he pursued his enterprise, and on the 
15th of J[anuary, 1826, arrived at Katunga, the cajntal 
of Youriba. From this point Mr. Houtson returned 
without molestation, leaving Clapperton and Lander 
to pursue their journey alone. They soon after 
crossed the Quorra, or Niger, at Boussa, the place 
where Park had met his untimely fate. In July the 
travellers reached Kano, a large city on the line of 
road which Clapperton had formerly traversed, and. 
here, on the 24tn, the latter individual left his ser- 
vant with the t>aggage, while he proceeded by himself 
to Soccatoo. It was the wish of Clapperton to ob- 
tain permission firom Sultan Bdlo to visit Timbuctoo, 
and revisit Bomou. But all his plans were frustrated 
in consequence of Bello having engaged in a war 
with the Shiekh of Bomou. Clapperton, in his 
former visit, had presented the latter individual with 
several Congreve rocketfi, which he had employed 
effectually in setting fire to some of the sultan's towns. 
The traveller also bore, on this occasion, some con- 
siderable presents from the King of England to the 
Shiekh of JBoroou; and thus every circumstance con- 
spired to introduce jealousy into the mind of the 
sultan. Clapperton was detained for several months 
at Soccatoo in l>ad health, and Lander was inveigled 
by the sultan to come also to that city, along with 
the Isaggage, in order that the presents intended 
for Bomou might be intercepted. Lander reached 
Soccatoo in November, to the surprise of his master, 
and immediately their baggage was seized in the 
most shameless manner, ana the travellers expressly 
forbidden to proceed to Bomou. 

Thus arrested in the midst of his enterprise by the 
caprice of a barbarous despot, the health of Clapper- 
ton gave wav, and on the 12th of March [1827] he 
was attackea by dysentery, from which there was no 
prospect of recovery. The account of his last illness, 
as detailed by his faithful servant and affectionate 
friend. Lander, adds a most heart-rending chapter to 
the mournful history of African travellers who have 
staked their lives upon the enterprise, and paid the 
forfeit of failure. The closing scene of all is thus 
described by the sorrowing survivor: — "On the fol- 
lowing day [April 2d, 1827] he was greatly altered 
for the worse, as I had foretold he would be, and 
expressed regret for not having followed my advice. 
About twelve o'clock at noon, calling me to his bed- 
side, he said, — 'Richard ! I shall shortly be no more ; 
I feel myself dying.' Almost choked with grief, I 
replied, 'God forbid! my dear master; you will live 
many years to come.' 'Do not be so much affected, 
my dear boy, I entreat you,' rejoined he; 'you dis- 
tress me by your emotion; it is the will of the Al- 
mighty, and therefore cannot be helped. Take care 
of my journal and papers after my decease; and when 
you arrive in London, go immediately to my agents, 
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and send for m^ uncle, who will accompany you to 
the colonial office, and see vou deposit them with 
the secretary. After my body is laid in the earth, 
apply to Bello, and borrow money to purchase camels 
and provisions for crossing the desert to Fczzan, in 
the train of the Arab merchants. On your arrival at 
Mourzuk, should your money be expended, send a 
messenger to Mr. Warrington, our consul for Tripoli, 
and wait till he returns with a remittance. On your 
reaching the latter place, that gentleman will further 
advance you what money you may require, and send 
vou to England the first opportunity. Do not lum- 
ber yourself with my books, but leave them behind, 
as well as my barometer and sticks, and indeed every 
heavy or cumbersome article you can conveniently part 
with; you may give them to Malam Mudey, who will 
preserve them. Remark whatever towns or villages 
you may pass through, and put on paper anything re- 
markable that the chiefs of the different places may 
say to yoii.' I said, as well as my agitation would 
permit me, * If it be the will of God to take you, sir, 
you may confidently rely, as far as circumstances will 
permit me, on my faithfully performing all that you 
nave desired; but I hope and believe that the Al- 
mighty will yet spare you to see your home and 
country again.' *I thought at one time,' continued 
he, 'that that would be the case, but I dare not 
entertain such hopes now; death is on me, and I 
shall not be long lor this world; God's will be done.' 
He then took my hand betwixt his, and looking me 
full in the &ce, while a tear glistened in his eye, said 
in a tremulous melancholy tone: 'Mv dear Richard, 
if you had not been with me I should have died long 
ago. I can only thank you with my latest breath 
for your devotedness and attachment to me; and if 
I could live to return to England with you, you 
should be placed beyond the reach of want; the Al- 
mighty, however, will reward you.' 

"This pathetic conversation, which occupied 
almost two hours, greatly exhausted my master, and 
he fainted several times while speaking. The same 
evening he fell into a slumber, from which he awoke 
in much perturbation, and said that he had heard 
with peculiar distinctness the tolling of an English 
funeral bell; but I entreated him to be composed, 
observing that sick people frequently fancy things 
which in reality can have no existence. He shook 
his head, but said nothing. 

"About six o'clock on the morning of the nth 
April, on my asking him how he did, my master 
replied in a cheerful tone that he felt much better; 
and requested to be shaved. He had not sufficient 
strength to lift his head from the pillow; and after 
finishing one side of the face I was obliged myself to 
turn his head in order to get at the other. As soon 
as he was shaved he desired me to fetch him a look- 
ing-glass which hung on the opposite side of the hut; 
and on seeing the reflection of^his face in it, ol^erved 
that he looked quite as ill in Bomou on his former 
journey, and that as he had borne his disorder for 
so long a time, there was some possibility of his yet 
recovering. On the following day he still fancied 
himself to be convalescent, in which belief I myself 
agreed, as he was enabled to partake of a little 
hashed guinea-fowl in the course of the afternoon, 
which he had not done before during the whole of 
his confinement, having derived his sole sustenance 
from a little fowl-soup, and milk and water. 

"These flattering anticipations, however, speedily 
vanished, for on the morning of the 13th, being 
awake, I was greatly alarmed on hearing a peculiar 
rattling noise issuing from my master's throat, and 
his breathing at the same time was loud and difficult. 
At that moment, on his calling out 'Richard!' in a 



low, hurried, and singular tone, I was instantly at his 
side, and was astonished beyond measure on behold- 
ing him sitting upright in his bed (not having been 
able for a long time previously to move a limb), and 
staring wildly around. Observing him ineffectually 
struggling to raise himself on his feet, I clasped him 
in my arms, and whilst I thus held him, could feel 
his heart palpitating violently. His throes became 
every moment less vehement, and at last they en- 
tirely ceased, insomuch that thinking he had fiEillen 
into a slumber, or was overpowered by faintings, I 
placed his head gently on my left shoulder, garing 
tor an instant on his pale and altered features; some 
indistinct expressions ({uivered on his lips, and whilst 
he vainly strove to give them utterance, his heart 
ceased to vibrate, and his eyes closed for ever! 

"I held the lUeless body in my arms for a short 
period, overwhelmed with grief; nor could I bring 
myself to believe that the soul which had animated 
it with being a few moments before had actually 
quitted it. I then unclasped my arms, and held the 
hand of my dear master in mine; but it was cold and 
dead, and Instead of returning the warmth with 
which I used to press it, imparted some of its own 
unearthly chillness to my frame, and fell heavily 
from my grasp. O God! what was my distress in 
that agonizing moment? Shedding floods of tears, 
I flung myseU along the bed of death, and prayed 
that Heaven would in mercy take mv life." 

By the permission of Sultan Bello, Mr. Lander 
buried his fellow-traveller at Jungavie, about five 
miles south-east from Soccatoo. After describing 
the mournful scene, he thus proceeds to draw^ the 
character of his master: — 

"No one could be better aualified than Captain 
Clapperton by a fearless, inaomitable spirit, and 
utter contempt of danger and death, to undertake 
and carry into execution an enterprise of so great 
importance and difficulty as the one with whidi he 
was intrusted. He had studied the African character 
in all its phases — in its moral, social, and external 
form; and, like Alcibiades, accommodated himself 
with equal ease to good, as well as to bad fortune — 
to prosperity, as well as to adversity. He was never 
highly elated at the prospect of accomplishing his 
darling wishes — the great object of his ambition — 
nor deeply depressed when environed by danger, 
care, disappointment, and bodily suffering, which, 
hanging heavily upon him, forbade him to indulge in 
hopeful anticipations. The negro loved him, be- 
cause he admired the simplicity of his manners, and 
mingled with pleasure in his favourite dance; the 
Arab hated him, because he was overawed bv his 
commanding appearance, and because the keen 
penetrating glance of the British captain detected 
his guilty thoughts, and made him quail with appre- 
hension and fear. 

"Captain Clapperton's stature was tall; his dis- 
position was warm and benevolent; his temper mild, 
even, and cheerful; while his ingenuous manly 
countenance portrayed the generous emotions that 
reigned in his breast. In fine, he united the figure 
and determination of a man with the gentleness and 
simplicity of a child; and, if I mistake not, he will 
live in the memory of many thousands of Africans, 
until they cease to breathe, as something more than 
mortal; nor have I the least doubt that the period of 
his visiting their countiv will be r^arded by some 
as a new era, from which all events of consequence^ 
that affect them, will hereafter be dated." 

The surviving traveller was permitted to leave 
Soccatoo a few days afterwards, and return on the 
way to Badagry. rie reached that part of the coast 
after almost incredible hardships, and returning 
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safely to England, prepared for the press a work, 
entitled Records of Captain ClappertotCs Last Ex- 
pedition to Africa^ which appeared in 1830, in two 
volumes i2mo. Before the publication of this book, 
Mr. Lander had set out on another expedition, in 
company with his younger brother John; and pur- 
suing nearly the same route as that of Captain 
Clapperton, agsun reached the Niger at Boussa. It 
was an impression of Mr. Lander, that that river ran 
into the Bight of Benin, and he had, on his return, 
endeavoured to prove the fact by descending the 
stream, but was prevented by the natives. He now 
fairly settled the question by sailing down the river, 
and entering the sea by the outlet which is marked 
on the maps by the name of Nun. Thus was a 
youth of about twenty-six years of age at last suc- 
cessful in solving a problem which many older and 
better instructed men had failed to expound. It is 
to be allowed, however, that Clapperton is in- 
directly entitled to a large share of this honour, as 
it was he who introduced Lander to the field of 
African adventure, and who inspired him with the 
desire, and invested him with the accomplishments, 
necessary for the purpose. 

CLEGHORN, George, a learned physician, was 
the son of a farmer at Granton, in the parish of 
Cramond, near Edinburgh ; and was bom there on 
the 13th of December, 17 16. In 17 19 the father of 
Dr. Cleghom died, leaving a widow and five chil- 
dren. George, who was the youngest, received the 
rudiments of his education at the parish school, and 
in 1728 was sent to Edinburgh, to be further in- 
structed in Latin, French, and Greek; where, to a 
singular proficiency in those languages, he added a 
considerable stock of mathematical knowledge. At 
the age of fifteen he commenced the study of physic 
and surgery, and had the good fortune to be placed 
under the tuition of the illustrious Monro, and under 
his roof. For five years he continued to profit by 
the instruction and example of his great master; at 
the same time he attended the lectures on botany, 
chemistry, materia medica, and the theory and prac- 
tice of medicine; and by extraordinary diligence he 
attracted the notice of all his preceptors. He was 
at this time the intimate friend and fellow-student of 
the celebrated Fothergill, in conjunction with whom, 
and a few other young men, he established the Royal 
Medical Societv of Edinburgh. So great was the 
distinction of Cleghom, even as a student, that, when 
little more than nineteen years of age, he was ap- 
pointed, by the recommendation of Dr. St. Clair, 
surgeon to the 22d regiment of foot, then stationed 
at Minorca, under the command of General St. Clair. 
During the thirteen years which he spent in that 
island, he applied himself most diligently to his 
improvement in medical and anatomical studies, in 
which he was much assisted by his friend Fothergill, 
who sent him out such books as he required from 
London. On leaving Minorca, in 1749, he went 
with the regiment to Ireland; and next year he re- 
paired to London, in order to give to the world the 
fmit of some of his observations, in a work entitled 
The Diseases of Minorca, This work not only ex- 
hibits an accurate statement of the air, but a minute 
detail of the vegetable productions, of the island; 
and concludes with medical observations, important 
in every point of view, and in some instances either 
new, or applied in a manner which preceding practi- 
tioners haa not admitted. The medical world was 
indebted to Dr. Cleghom for proving the advantage 
of acescent vegetables in low, putrid, and remittent 
fevers, and the copious use of bark, which had been 
interdicted from mistaken facts, deduced from fidse 



theories. While superintending the publication of 
this work, Dr. Cleghom attended the anatomical 
lectures of Dr. Hunter; and on his return to Dublin, 
where he settled in practice in 1751, he began to 
give a similar course himself^ and was the first per- 
son that established what could with propriety be 
considered an anatomical school in Ireland. Some 
years afterwards he was admitted into the university 
as lecturer on anatomy. From this period till h^ 
death, in December, 1789, Dr. Cleghom lived in 
the enj<mnent of a high and lucrative practice, the 
duties of*^ which he varied and relieved by a taste for 
farming and horticulture, and by attentions to the 
family of a deceased brother which he undertook 
to support. In private life Dr. Ci^hom is said 
to have been as amiable and worthy as in his pro- 
fessional life he was great. He was enabled bdbre 
his death to acquire considerable estates in the 
county of Meath, of which his nephew, George 
Cleghom, of Kilcarty, was high-sheriff in the year 

1794. 

CTiETiAND, William, the troubadour, as he 
may be called, of the Covenanters, was bom about 
the year 1661, having been just twenty-eight years 
of age at his death, m 1689. When only eighteen 
he held command as a captain in the covenanting 
army at Dramclog and Botnwell Bridge. It would 
thus appear likely that he was bom in a respectable 
grade of society. He seems to have stepped directly 
from the university into the field of arms ; for it is 
known that he was at college just before completing 
his eighteenth year; at which age he enjoyed the 
rank above-mentioned in the Whig army. Although 
Cleland probablv left the country after the affair at 
Bothwell, he is found spendin£ the summer of 1685 
in hiding, among the wilds of Clydesdale and Ayr- 
shire, having perhaps retumed in the unfortunate 
expedition of the Earl of Argyle. Whether he again 
retired to the Continent is not known; but, after the 
Revolution, he reappears on the stage of public life, 
in the character of lieutenant-colonel of the Earl of 
Angus' regiment, called the Cameronian regiment, 
in consequence of its having been raised out of that 
body of men, for the purpose of protecting the con- 
vention parliament. That Cleland had now seen a 
little of the world appears from a poem, entitled 
**Some Lines made by him upon the Observation of 
the Vanity of Worldly Honours, after he had been 
at several Princes* Courts."' 

It is a strong mark of the early popularity of Hudi- 
bras, that, embodying though it did the sarcasms of 
a cavsdier against the friends of civil and religious 
liberty, it nevertheless travelled into Scotland, and 
inspired with the principle of imitation a poet of the 
entirely opposite party. Cleland, who, before he 
left college, had written some highly fanciful verses, 
of which we have preserved a copy below,* composed 

1 We also observe, in Watt's Bibiiotkeca Britanmica, that 
he published Disputatio Juridica de Prvbationihtu^ at Utrecht, 
in 1684; which would imply that he studied dvil law at that 
celebrated seminary. 

« These form part of a poem entitled "Hollo, my Fancy." 
which was printed in Watson's CclUction of Scottish Pcems, 
at the bej^nning of the last century: — 
" In conceit like Phaeton, 

I'll mount Phoebus' chair. 
Having ne'er a hat on. 
All my hair a-buming, 
In my journeying, 

Hurrying through the air. 
Fain would I bear hb fiery horses neighing ! 
And see how they on foamy bits are playing! 
All the stars and planets I will be surveying! 
Hollo, my fancy, whither wilt thou go; 
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O, from what ground of nature 
Doth the pelican^ 
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a poem in the Hudibrastic style, upon the celebrated 
expedition of the Highland host which took place 
in 1678. His object was to satirize both the men 
who composed this expedition and those who directed 
it to take place. It chiefly consists in a ludicrous 
account of the outlandish appearance, senseless man- 
ners, and oppressive conduct of the northern army. 
So far as satire could repay the rank cruelty of that 
mode of constraining men's consciences, it was re- 
paid — for the poem is full of poignant sarcasm, ex- 
pressed in language far above the poetical diction of 
that day, at least in Scotland. It was not published, 
however, till 1697, nearly twenty years after the inci- 
dent which called it forth, when at length it appeared 
in a small volume, along with sevend other poems 
by the same author. 

Colonel Cleland was not destined long to enjoy 
his command in the Cameronian regiment, or the 
better times which the Revolution had at length 
introduced. In August, 1689, the month after the 
battle of Killiecrankie, he was sent with his men to 
take post at Dunkeld, in order ^o prepare the way 
for a second invasion of the Highlands. The re- 
mains of that army which Dundee had led to victory, 
but without gaining its fruits, gathered suddenly into 
the neighbourhood, and, on the 21st of August, 
made a most determined attack upon the town. 
Cleland, though he had only 800 men to oppose to 
4000, resolved to fight it out to the last, telling his 
men that, if they chose to desert him, he would 
stand out by himself^ for the honour of the regiment 
and the good cause in which he was engaged, llie sol- 
diers were animated so much by his eloquence and ex- 
ample, that they withstood the immense odds brought 
against them, and finally caused the Highlanders to 
retire discomfited, leaving about 300 men behind 
them. Perhaps there was not a single skirmish or 
battle during the whole of the war of liberty, from 
1639 to 1689, which conferred more honour on either 
party than this affair of Dunkeld. Cleland, to whom 
so much of the glory was due, unfortunately fell in 
the action, at the early age of twenty-eight. He 
was employed in encouraging his soldiers in front of 
Dunkeld House, when two bullets pierced his head 
and one his liver simultaneously. He turned about, 
and endeavoured to get back into the house, in order 
that his death might not discourage his men; but he 
fell before reaching the threshold. 

It is stated by the editor of the Border Minstrelsy^ 
but we know not with what authority, that this 
brave officer was the father of a second Colonel Cle- 
land« who flourished in the beau monde^X London 
in the reign of Queen Anne and George I., and 
who, beside^ enjoying the honour of having "his 
character embalmed in the Spectator under the 
delightful fiction of Will. Honeycomb, was the 
author of a letter to Pope prefixed to the Dunciad, 
The son of this latter gentleman was also a literary 
character, but one of no good fame. John Cleland, 
to whom we are alluding, was born in 1709, and 
received a good education at Westminster School, 
where he was the contemporary of Lord Mansfield. 
He went on some mercantile pursuit to Smyrna, 
where he perhaps imbibed those loose principles 
which afterwards tarnished his literary reputation. 
After his return from the Mediterranean, he went to 

That self-devouring creature, 
Prove so froward 
And untoward 

Her vitals for to strain ! 
And why the subtle fox, while in death's wounds lying. 
Doth not lament his wounds by howling and by crying ! 
And why the milk-white swan doth sing when she's a-dying ! 
Hollo, my fancy, whither wilt thou go?" 
&C, &c &c. 



the East Indies, but, quarrelling with some of the 
members of the presidency of Bombav, he made a 
precipitate retreat from the East, witn little or no 
advantage to his fortune. After living for some 
time in London, in a state little short of destitution, 
he was tempted by a bookseller, for the sum of 
twenty guineas, to write a novel of a singularly 
indecent character, which was published in 1749, in 
two volumes, and had so successful a run that the 
profits are said to have exceeded ;f 10,000. It is 
related that, having been called before the privy- 
council for this offence, he pleaded his destitute 
circumstances as his only excuse, which induced the 
president. Lord Granville, to buy the pen of the 
unfortunate author over to the side of virtue, by 
granting him a pension of jf 100 a year. He lived 
many years upon this income, which he aided by 
writing occasional pieces in the newspapers, and 
also by the publication of various works; but in 
none of these was he very successful. He published 
a novel called the Man of Honour^ as an amende 
honorable for his flagitious work, and also a work 
entitled the Memoirs of a Coxcomb, His political 
essays, which appeared in the public prints under 
the signatures Modestus, a Briton, &c., are said to 
have been somewhat heavy and dull. He wrote 
some philological tracts, chiefly relating to the Celtic 
language. But it was in songs and novels that he 
chiefly shone; and yet not one of these compositions 
has continued popular to the present day. In the 
latter part of his life he lived in a retired manner in 
Petty France, Westminster, where he had a good 
library; in which hung a portrait of his father, ifadi- 
eating all the manners and (fabord of the fashionable 
town-rake at the banning of the eighteenth century. 
Though obliged to live frugally, in order that he 
might not exceed his narrow income, Mr. Cleland 
occasionally received visits from his friends, to whom 
his conversation, enriched by many observations of 
foreign travel and all the literary anecdote of the 
past century, strongly recommended him. He spoke 
with fluency the languages of Italy and France, 
through which countries, as well as Spain and Portu- 
gal, he had travelled on his return from' the East 
Indies. He died in his house in Little France, 
January 23, 1789, at the age of eighty. 

CLERK, John, of -Eldin, inventor of some in- 
valuable improvements in the modem system of 
naval tactics, was the sixth son of Sir John Clerk of 
Pennycuick, Baronet, who filled the situation of a 
baron in his majesty's Scottish exchequer between 
the years 1707 and I755» and was one of the most 
enlightened men of his age and country. The 
mother of John Clerk was Janet Inglis, daughter of 
Sir John Inglis of Cramond. He appears at an 
early period of his life to have inherited from his 
father the estate of Eldin, in the neighbourhood of 
Pennycuick, and southern part of the county of 
Edinbu^h, and to have married Miss Susanna 
Adam, sister of the celebrated architects, by whom 
he had several children. The private life of Mr. 
Clerk of Eldin presents as few incidents as that of 
most country gentlemen. He was distinguished 
chiefly by his extraordinary conceptions on the sub- 
ject of naval tactics, the birth and growth of which 
are thus described by the late Professor Playfair, in 
the fragment of a life of John Clerk published in the 
Transactions of the Koyal Society of Edinburgh: — 

'*From his early youth a fortunate instinct seems 
to have directed his mind to naval af&irs. It is 
always interesting to observe the small and almost 
invisible causes from which genius receives its first 
impulses, and often its most durable Impressions 
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'I had (says he)^ acquired a strong passion for 
nautical affairs when a mere child. At ten years 
old, before I had seen a ship, or even the sea at a 
less distance than four or nve miles, I formed an 
acquaintance at school with some boys who had 
come from a distant seaport, who instructed me in 
the different parts of a. ship from a model which they 
had procured. I had afterwards frequent opportuni- 
ties of seeing and examining ships at the neighbour- 
ing port of Leith, which increased my passion for 
the subject ; and I was soon in possession of a 
number of models, many of them of my own con- 
struction, which I used to sail on a piece of water in 
my father's pleasure-grounds, where there was also 
a boat with sails, which furnished me with much 
employment. I had studied Robinson Crusoe^ and I 
read all the sea voyages I could procure.' 

"The desire of going to sea," continues Mr. Play- 
fair, "which could not but arise out of these exer- 
cises, was forced to yield to family considerations; 
but fortunately for his country, the propensity to 
naval affairs, and the pleasure derived from the study 
of them, were not to be overcome. He had indeed 
prosecuted the study so far, and had become so well 
acquainted with naval affairs, that, as he tells us 
himself, he had begun to study the difficult problem 
of the way of a ship to windward. This was about 
the year 1770, when an ingenious and intelligent 
gentleman, the late commissioner Edgar, came to 
reside in the neighbourhood of Mr. Clerk's seat in 
the country." Mr. Edgar had served in the army, 
and with the company under his command had 
been put on board Admiral Byng's ship at Gibraltar, 
in order to supply the want of marines; so that he 
was present in the action off the island of Minorca, 
on the 20th of May, 1756. As the friend of Admiral 
Boscawen, he afterwards accompanied that gallant offi- 
cer in the more fortunate engagement of Lagoo Bay." 

To what extent Mr. Clerk was indebted for his 
nautical knowledge to this gentleman we are not 
informed; but it appears that previous to the year 
1779 he had become very extensively and accurately 
acquainted with both the theory and practice of 
naval tactics. The department to which Mr. Clerk 
more particularly applied his active genius was the 
difficulty of bringing the enemy to action. The 
French, when they met a British fleet eager for 
battle, always contrived, by a series of skilful man- 
oeuvres, to elude the blow, and to pursue the object 
of their voyage, either parading on the ocean, or 
transporting troops and stores for the attack and 
defence of distant settlements ; and thus wresting 
from the British the fair fruits of their superior gal- 
lantry, even while they paid a tacit tribute to that 
gallantry by planning a defensive S3rstem to shelter 
themselves from its effects; in which they succeeded 
so well that the fleets of Britain and France generally 
parted after some indecisive firing. Mr. Clerk now 
assured himself from mathematical evidence that 
the plan followed by the British of attacking an 
enemy's fleet at once, from van to rear, ex]x>sed the 
advancing ships to the formidable iMittery of the 
whole adverse fleet; by which means they were 
crippled and disabled either for action or pursuit, 
while the enemy might bear away and repeat the 
same manoeuvre, until their assailants are tired out 
by such a series of fruitless attacks. This Scottish 
gentleman, in the solitude of his country-house, 
where after dinner he would get up a mimic fight 
with bits of cork upon the table, discovered the 
grand principle of attack which Buonaparte after- 

1 Preface to the second edition of his Euay <m Ntn^al 
Tactics^ 1804. 



wards brought into such suc^pessful practice by land 
— that is to say, he saw the absurdity of an attacking 
force extending itself over the whole line of the 
enemy, by which the amount of resistance became 
everywhere as great as the force of attack ; when it 
was possible, by bringing the force to bear upon a 
particular point, and carrying that by an irresistible 
weight, to introduce coiifusion and defeat over the 
whole. He conceived various plans for this purpose; 
one was to fall upon the rear vessels of the enemy, 
and endeavour to disable him, as it were; another 
and more splendid idea was to direct the line of 
attacking vessels through the line of those attacked; 
and by doubling in upon the ships cut off, which of 
course must strike to so superior a force, reduce the 
strength of the enemy, and even subject the remain- 
ing ships to the risk of falling successively a prey, as 
they awkwardly endeavoured to beat up to the rescue 
of their companions. At the time when he was 
forming these speculations, the British arms suffeied 
great depression both by sea and land. A series of 
great ana ill-directe<f efforts, if they had not exhausted, 
had so far impaired, the strength and resources of the 
country, that neighbouring nations thought they had 
found a favoun^le opportunity for breaking the 
power and humbling the pride of a formidable rival. 
In the naval rencounters which took place after 
France had joined herself to America, the superiority 
of the British navy seemed almost to disappear; the 
naval armies of our enemies were every day gaining 
strength; the number and force of their ships were 
augmenting; the skill and experience of their seamen 
appeared to be coming nearer an equality with our 
own. All this was owing to the generous waste of 
strength which the British commanders had under- 
gone in their gallant but vain attempts to come to a 
fair engagement with the enemy. 

"Being fully satisBed," says Mr. Playfair, "as to 
the principles of his system, Mr. Clerk had b^;an to 
make it knowA to his friends so early as 1779. After 
the trial of Admiral Keppell had brought the whole 
proceedings of the affair off Ushant before the public, 
Mr. Clerk made some strictures on the action, whidi 
he put in writing, illustrating them by drawings and 
plans, containing sketches of what might have been 
attempted if the attack had been regulated by other 
principles, and these he communicated to several 
naval officers, and to his friends both in Edinburgh 
and London. In the following year [January, 17&)] 
he visited London himself, and had many conferences 
with men connected with the navy, among whom he 
has mentioned Mr. Atkinson, the particular fiaend of 
Sir Geoi^ Rodney, the admiral who was now pre- 
paring to take the command of the fleet in the West 
Indies. A more direct channel of communication 
with Admiral Rodney was the late Sir Charles 
Douglas, who went out several months after the ad- 
miral, in order to serve as his captain, and did actu- 
ally serve in that capacity in the memorable action 
of the 1 2th of April, 1782. Sir Charles, before 
leaving Britain, had many conversations with Mr. 
Clerk on the subject of naval tactics, and before he 
sailed was in complete possession of that system. 
Some of the conferences with Sir Charles were by 
appointment of the late Dr. Blair of Westminster, 
and at one of these interviews were present Mr. 
William and Mr. James Adam, with their nephew, 
the late lord chief commissioner for Scotland. 
Sir Charles had commanded the Sitrlt'ng Castle in 
Keppell's engagement, and Mr. Clerk now communi- 
catea to him the whole of his strictures on that action, 
with the plans and demonstrations on which the 
manner ot the attack from the leeward was fully 
developed. 
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"The matter which Sir Charles seemed most un- 
willing to admit was the advantage of the attack 
from that quarter; and it was indeed the thing most 
inconsistent with the instructions given to all admirals. 

"Lord Rodney himself^ however, was more easily 
convinced, and in the action off Martinico, in April, 
1780, the original plan seemed regulated by the prin- 
ciples of the Naval Tactics, ... It was not 
till two years afterwards, in April, 1782, that Lord 
Rodnev gave the first example of completely breaking 
through the line of the enemy, and of the signal 
success which will ever accompany that manoeuvre 
when skilfully conducted. The circumstances were 
very remarkable, and highly to the credit of the gal- 
lantry as well as conduct of the admiral. The 
British fleet was to leeward, and its van, on reaching 
the centre of the enemy, bore away as usual along 
his line; and had the same been done by all the ships 
that followed, the ordinary indecisive result would 
infalliblv have ensued. But the Formidable^ Lord 
Rodney s own ship, kept close to the wind, and on 
perceiving an opening near the centre of the enemy, 
broke through at the head of the rear division, so 
that, for the first time, the enemy's line was com- 
pletely cut in two, and all the consequences produced 
which Mr. Clerk had predicted. This action, which 
introduced a new system, gave a new turn to our 
affairs at sea, and delivered the country from that 
state of depression into which it had been thrown, 
not by the defeat of its fleets, but by the entire want 
of success. 

"It was in the beginning of this year that the 
\Essay on\ Naval Tactics appeared in print, though, 
for more than a year before, copies of the book had 
been in circulation among Mr. Clerk's friends.^ Im- 
mediately on the publication, copies were presented 
to the minister and the first lord of the admiralty; 
and the Dyke of Montague, who was a zealous friend 
of Mr. Clerk's system, undertook the office of present- 
ing a copy to the kin£[. 

"Lord Rodney, who had done so much to prove 
the utility of 'this system, in conversation never con- 
cealed the obligation he felt to the* author of it. 
Before going out to take the command of the fleet 
in the West Indies, he said one day to Mr. Dundas, 
afterwards Lord Melville, * There is one Clerk, a 
countryman of yours, who has taught us how to 
fight, and appears to know more of the matter than 
any of us. If ever I meet the French fleet, I intend 
to try his way.* 

"He held the same language after his return. 
Lord Melville used often to meet him in society, and 
particularly at the house of Mr. Henry Drummond, 
where he talked very unreservedly of the Naval 
Tactics, and of the use he had made of the S3rstem 
in his action of the 12th of April. A letter from 
General Ross states very particularly a conversation 
of the same kind, at which he was present. *It is,* 
says the general, *with an equal degree of pleasure 
and truth that I now commit to writing what you 
heard mc say in company at your house, to wit, 
that at the table of the late Sir John Dalling, where 
I was in the habit of dining often, and meeting Lord 
Rodney, I heard his lordship distinctly state, that 
he owed his success in the West Indies to the 
manoeuvre of breaking the line, which he learned 
from Mr. Clerk's book. This honourable and liberal 
confession of the gallant admiral made so deep an 
impression on me, that I can never forget it; and I 
am pleased to think that my recollection of the cir- 

^ Fifty copies were printed of this edition, and distributed 
in a private way. The work was not published for sale till 
1790. The edition of that year is therefore styled the^fr/, 
aiid that of 1804 the Mcond edition. 



cumstance can be of the smallest use to a man with 
whom I am not acquainted, but who, in my opinion, 
has deserved well of his country.'** 

Mr. Playfair then proceeds to mention a copy of 
Mr. Clerk's Essay ^ on which Lord Rodney had 
written many marginal notes, full of remarks on the 
jdstness of Mr. Clerk's views,, and on the instances 
wherein his own conduct had been in strict con- 
formity with those views; and which copy of the 
Essay is now deposited in the family libraiy at 
Pennycuick. The learned professor next relates 
"an anecdote which sets a seal on the great and de- 
cisive testimony of the noble admiral. The present 
[now late] Lord Haddington met Lord Rodney at 
Spa, in the decline of life, when both his bodily and 
his mental powers were sinking under the weight 
of years. The great commander, who had been the 
bulwark of his country, and the terror of her enemies, 
lay stretched on his couch, while the memory of his 
own exploits seemed the onlv thing that interested 
his feelings, or afforded a subject for conversation. 
In this situation he would often break out in praise 
of the Naval Tactics, exclaiming with great earnest- 
ness, *John Clerk of Eldin for ever.* Generosity 
and candour seemed to have been such constituent 
elements in the mind of this gallant admiral, that 
they were among the parts which longest resisted 
the influence of decay." 

Mr. Playfair then details some of the victories 
of the succeeding war, in which Mr. Clerk's system 
had been pursued. The great action fought by Lord 
Howe, on the 1st of June, 1794, was, in its manage- 
ment, quite conformable to that system, and its suc- 
cess entirely owing to the manoeuvre of breaking the 
line. Mr. Playfair mentions that Mr. James Clerk, 
the youngest son of the author of the Essay, and 
who was a midshipman on board Lord Howe s ship, 
in 1793, 1^ ^ copy of the recent edition of the 
work, "which was borrowed by Captain Christian, 
no doubt for the admiral's use.** Lord St. Vincent, 
who possessed a copy of the book, also gained the 
&mous battle off the coast of Spain by breaking 
the line of the enemy — as did Lord Duncan the 
more important victory of Camperdown. But the 
grandest testimony of all to the excellence of Mr. 
Clerk*s system, was the battle of Trafalgar, whicli 
finally set at rest the dominion of Britain over the 
sea. Lord Nelson*s instructions on that occasion 
contained some entire sentences out of the Essay on 
Naval Tactics, And it must also be mentioned, 
that, in his splendid victory of the Nile, he had pur- 
sued the same system. 

We have hitherto pursued the train of demonstra- 
tion favourable to Mr. Clerk, and to the originality 
and utility of his system; it must now be mentioned 
that a controversy, menacing the better part of his 
reputation, has arisen since his decease. The family 
of^Rodney, in a late publication of his memoirs, dis- 
avow the claim made by the friends of Mr. Clerk, 
and maintain that no communication of that gentle- 
man's plan was ever made to their relative, or that 
he had the least knowledge of any such book or plan 
as that of Mr. Clerk. Immediately after the publi- 
cation of this disavowal, Sir Howard Douglas, son 
of the late Sir Charles Douglas, who was Rodney's 
captain at the time of the victory, came forward, in 
a pamphlet, supported by authentic documents, to 
claim the honour on l)ehalf of his father. It would 
be vain to enter into a full discussion of the contro- 
versy which has arisen on this subject; the result 
seems to be, that Mr. Clerk*s friends have not proved 
that Lord Rodney adopted the idea of breakmg the 
enemy's line, on the 12th of April, from his system, 
although there are several reports Ilv most honour- 
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able men, of acknowledgments from his lordship to 
that effect. The testimony of these men would, in 
ordinary cases, be very good; but in this case it is 
invalidated by a tache of a very extraordinary nature, 
which has fallen upon a particular part of Professor 
Playfiaii's narrative. In contradiction of the asser- 
tion that Mr. Clerk had frequent interviews with Sir 
Charles Douglas, for the explanation of his S3rstem, 
previous to the battle. Sir Howard, the son of that 
officer, brings forward a letter written by his father 
at St. Lucie, March 2, 1783, in answer to some re- 
presentation of Mr. Clerk's claim, which had been 
set forward by one of his friends. Of this letter Sir 
Howard gives the following account and extracts: — 

"After acknowledging the receipt of the letter 
communicating Mr. Clerk's claim to the honour of 
having suggested the manoeuvre of breaking the line, 
by which the victory had been gained, my fiither de- 
clares *the whole story to be so far-fetched, impro- 
bable, and groundless, as not to deserve a serious re- 
futation.' That, in being so near his commander-in- 
chielj he had a far more experienced instructor to 
guide and direct him in the execution of his duty, 
than the author alluded to; and so entirelv positive 
was he that he had never spoken on such matters 
with any civilian of the name, that he took the 
person to whom allusion had been made, to be a 
Lieutenant Clerk of the navy; but that even of such 
conversation he (my father) biad no recollection what- 
ever. He then instructs his correspondent that, 
inasmuch as he is mentioned or alluded to, 'the sub- 
ject should be treated as a production offensive to 
himself, and as highly injurious to the person who 
commanded in chief on that celebrated day,' and 
who certainly did not stand in need of any instruction 
derived, or that could be derived, from Lieutenant 
Clerk, or any other person that he knew of." 

Whether Mr. Clerk be really entitled or not to 
the merit of having sugs^ested the manoeuvre of break- 
ing the line, there canbe no doubt that he conceived 
on land, and without the least experience of sea life, 
that idea, at a period antecedent to the time when 
it was put in practice.^ There is also no pretence 
in any quarter to deny that his system became a 
guide to all the operations of the British navy subse- 
quent to the particular victory in which it first seemed 
to be acted upon, and thus was the means of en- 
abling British valour to gain a series of conquests, 
which unquestionably proved the salvation of the 
country. 

Mr. Clerk died at an advanced age, on the loth 
of May, 1812; and, strange to say, there exists no 
public monument whatsoever, to record the gratitude 
of the country for his services. It may be mentioned, 
that Mr. Clerk was the father of the late John Clerk, 
Esq., advocate (afterwards raised to the bench, 
where he took the designation . of Lord Eldin), 
whose professional abilities, joined to his exquisite 
taste in the fine arts, and the rich eccentricity of his 
manners and conversation, will long be remembered.' 

1 Mr. Qerk has been heard to acknowledge, in the later part 
of his life, that he never enjoyed a longer sail than to the island 
of Arran, in the Firth of Clyde. 

' SirGeoige Clerk Maxwell, of Pennvcuick, an elder brother 
of the aud)or of the Naval TeKtics^ bom in 17x5, and who 
succeeded his elder brother, Sir Junes, in the baronetcy, in 
1783, was distin^shed by his public-spirited efforts to advance 
the commercial interests of Scotland, at a time when they were 
in a state of infancy. He established, at a considerable ex- 
pense, a linen manufactory at Dumfries, and likewise set on 
foot many different projects for workins lead and copper mines. 
In 1755 he addressed two letters to the trustees for fisheries, 
manufactures, and improvements in Scotbnd. containing ob- 
servations on the common mode of treating wool in this country, 
and suggesting a more judicious scheme of mana^ment. 
These were published, by direction of the Board, m 1756. 



CLYDE, Lord. See Campbell, Colik. 

OOCHRANE, Sir Alexander Forrester 
Inglis, G.C.B. This admiral belonged to a family 
of which the naval service is justly proud, being the 
ninth son of Thomas, eighth Earl of Dundonald, and 
consequently uncle to the late earl, who is better 
known by the name of Lord Cochrane. Alexander 
Cochrane was bom on the 23d of April, 1758. Be- 
ing destined for the sea service, he embarked at an 
early age; and, after the usual intermediate steps, 
was appointed lieutenant in 1778. In this capacity 
he acted as signal-officer to Lord Rodney, in the 
action with De Guichen and the French flee^ on the 
.17th April, 1780, off Martinique; and it is evidoit, 
from the complicated manoeuvres which the British 
commander was obliged to adopt in bringing the 
enemy to action, that Lieutenant Cochiane's office 
on this occasion was one of great trust. After the 
action his name was returned among the list of the 
wounded. His next step of promotion was the com- 
mand of the St. Lucia, sloop of war, and afterwards 
of the Packahunter, which last command he subse- 
quently exchanged with Sir Isaac Coffin for that of 
the Avenger^ an armed sloop employed in the North 
River in America. At the end of 1782 he was ap- 
pointed, with the rank of post -captain, to the cchu- 
mand of the Kangaroo^ and afterwards to the Ciorv- 
line, of 24 guns, employed on the American station. 

After peace was established with our North Ameri- 
can colonies, by which the latter were confirmed as 
an independent government, Captain Cochrane's 
occupation for the time was ended; and he spent 
several years in retirement, until he was called again 
to service in 1790, in the prospect of a rupture with 
Spain. On this occasion he was appointed to the 
command of a small frigate, the Hind^ when, on the 
renewal of hostilities with France, he was removed 
to the Thetis, of 42 guns and 261 men. With such 
means at his disposal he soon showed himself an 
active, bold, and successful cruiser, so that, during 
the spring and summer of 1793 he captured eight 
French privateers, mountinc^ in all above eighty guns. 
In 1795 he also signalized himself by a bold attack 
upon five French sail off Chesapeake, l)eing aided 
by the Hussar, a British frigate of 34 guns, and 
succeeded in capturing one of the largest vessels, 
the rest having made their escape after they had 
struck. Several years of service on the coast of 
America succeeded, in which Captain Cochrane made 
important captures of not a few French privateers, 
and established his character as an able naval com- 
mander; so that, in February, 1799, he was ap- 
pointed to the Ajax, of 80 guns, and sent in the 
following year upon the expedition against Quibe- 
ron, Belleisle, and Ferrol. This exj^ition, as is 
well known, was all but useless, as the French 
royalists, whom it was sent to aid, were too helpless 
to co-operate with the invaders. The Ajax, having 
subsequently joined the fleet on the Mediterranean 
station under the command of Lord Keith, nro- 
ceeded to Egypt as part of the convoy of Abercromby*s 
expedition for the expulsion of the French from that 
country; and on this occasion the professional talents 
of Captain Cochrane were brought into full play. 
He was commissioned by Lord Keith to superintend 

He likewise wrote a paner on the advantages of shallow 
ploughing, which was reaa to the Pbilosophicau Society, and 
IS publidied in the third volume of their essays. In X74X this 
ingenious person was appointed king's remembrancer, an office 
<M trust in the exchequer, of which his father was then one of 
the judges; and, in 1763, commissioner of the customs in Scot- 
land. Sir George Cieik Maxwell (the latter name had been 
assumed for an estate) died in January, 1784. 
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tbe landing of the British troops; and this disem- 
barkation, performed so successfully in the face of 
so many dimculties, will ever constitute a more im- 
portant episode in history than a victory won in a 
pitched field. With such admirable skill were the 
naval and military details of this process conducted, 
and so harmoniously did the two services combine 
on the occasion, that a landing, which in the ordinary 
form might have been attended with utter defeat, 
or the loss of half an army, was effected with only 
20 sailors and 102 soldiers killed. At the capture 
of Alexandria, by which the war in Egypt was suc- 
cessfully terminated. Captain Cochrane, with a de- 
tachment of armed vessels, was stationed on the 
Lake Moerotis, to protect the advance of the British 
troops upon the city, a duty which he performed 
with his wonted ability. So valuable, indeed, had 
his services been during the six months of the Egyp- 
tian campaign, that at the end of it they were most 
honourably mentioned in the despatches of Lord 
Keith, as well as those of General Hutchinson, by 
whom Abercromby was succeeded. 

The peace of Amiens occasioned the return of the 
Ajax to England in February, 1802, and Cochrane, 
with the true restlessness of a sailor ashore, as well 
as the true patriotism of a good British subject, still 
wished to do something for his country. He accord- 
ingly turned his attention to parliament, and be- 
came a candidate for the representation of the united 
boroughs of Stirling, Dunfermline, &c.y at the 
general election that had now occurred. As the 
votes for Sir John Henderson, his antae;onist, and 
himself were equal, the contest was followed by 
petition, and the result was that in 1804, after a long 
investigation, Cochrane's election was confirmed. 
Two years after the wind completely changed, for at 
the election of 1806 Henderson was chosen. The 
quarter-deck, and not the hustings, was the proper 
arena for Cochrane. Fortunately for him, the peace, 
or rather hollow truce, of Amiens was at an end while 
the ink was scarcely dry upon the paper, and in 1803 
he was appointed to the command of the NortkuM' 
berland^ 74; and in the following year he was sent 
out, with the rank of rear-admiral, to watch the port 
of Ferrol, in anticipation of a war with Spain. In 
1805 he was commissioned to pursue a French squad- 
ron that had stolen out of the blockaded port of 
Rochefort. Its destination was unknown, but the 
most serious consequences were apprehended, as it 
consisted of five ships of the line, three frigates, two 
brigs, and a schooner, and had 4000 troops on board. 
Cochrane went off with six ships of the line in pursuit 
of these dangerous fugitives, and after a long cruise, 
in which the coasts of France and Spain, and the 
West India Islands, were successively visited, he 
found it impossible to come in sight of his nimble 
fear-stricken adversaries; all that he could learn of 
their whereabouts was in the instances of a few paltry 
captures they had made of British merchantmen, and 
their throwing a supply of troops into the town of 
St. Domingo. The timidity of this flying squadron 
was rewarded by a safe return to Rochefort, which 
they effected in spite of the British cruisers that were 
sent in all directions to intercept them. Admiral 
Cochrane then assumed the command of the Leeward 
Islands station, and joined Lord Nelson in his active 
pursuit after the combined fleets of France and Spain. 
In the following year (1806) he formed a junction 
with Vice-admiral Sir John G. Duckworth, for the 
pursuit of a French squadron that had sailed from 
Brest to relieve the town of St. Domingo. On this 
occasion the French were overtaken, and in the 
action that followed, and which lasted nearly two 
hours, they were so utterly defeated, that of*^ their 



five ships of the line two were burned, and the other 
three captured: nothing escaped but two frigates and 
a corvette. On this occasion Cochrane's ship, the 
Northumberland^ which had been in the hottest of 
the fire, had by far the greatest number of killed and 
wounded, while himself had a narrow escape, his hat 
being knocked off his head by a grape-shot. So 
important were his services on this occasion, that he 
received the thanks of both Houses of Parliament, 
and of the corporation of London; while the latter, 
not confining itself to verbal acknowledgments, pre- 
sented him with the honour of the city, and a sword 
of the value of a hundred guineas. This was not all ; 
for the underwriters at Barbadoes presented him with 
a piece of plate valued at j^SOO; and the committee 
of^ the Patriotic Fund at Lloyd's with a vase worth 
jf 300. The honour of knighthood crowned these 
rewards of his, highly-valued achievements, and on 
the 29th of March, 1806, he was created Knight of 
the Bath. Nothing could more highly attest the 
estimation in which his exploit at St. Domingo was 
held, than that so many acknowledgments should 
have rewarded it, at a season, too, when gallant 
actions at sea were events of everyday occurrence. 

Soon after, war was declared against Denmark; 
and on hearing of this. Sir A. Cochrane concerted 
measures with General Bowyer for the reduction of 
St. Thomas, St. John's, and St. Croix, islands be- 
longing to the Danish crown. In a few months the 
whole were captured, along with a valuable fleet of 
Danish merchantmen. His next service was in the 
reduction of Martinique, where he co-operated with 
General Beckwith ; and for this acquisition he and 
his gallant land partner received the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament. The reduction of Guadaloupe 
followed, in which both commanders joined, and 
were equally successful; and in 1 810 Cochrane, in 
reward of his services, was appointed governor and 
commander-in-chief of Guadaloupe and its depen* 
dencies. In this situation he continued till 1813, 
when a war with the United States called him once 
more into action. He was appointed to thd com- 
mand of the fleet on the coast of North America, 
and on assuming office, he shut up and watched the 
ports of the United States with a most vigilant and 
effectual blockade. Soon after this the universal 
peace ensued, and in 1 81 5 Sir Alexander Cochrane 
returned to England. He was raised to the rank of 
full admiral in 1819, and held the office of com- 
mander-in-chief at Plymouth from 1 82 1 to 1824. 

The brave old admiral, like the rest of his con- 
temporaries of the land and sea service, was now 
obliged to change a life of action for the tranquillity 
of home and the pleasures of social intercourse; and 
he passed the rest of his days honoured and beloved 
by all who knew him. His death, which occurred 
at Paris, was fearfully sudden. Accompanied by 
his brother he went, on the morning of the 26th of 
January, 1832, to visit his daughter, Lady Trow- 
bridge, for the purpose of inviting his young grand- 
children to an evening entertainment; but while 
he was affectionately caressing them, he suddenly 
started, placed his hand on his left side, and ex- 
claiming to Mr. Cochrane, **0 brother, what a 
dreadful pain!" he fell back into his arms, and in- 
stantly expired. 

COCHRANE, Archibald, ninth Earl of Dun- 
donald, a nobleman distinguished by his useful 
scientific investigations, was the son of Thomas, the 
eighth earl, by Jane, daughter of Archibald Stewart 
of Torrence; and was bom on the 1st of January, 
1 748. H is lordship, before his father's decease, entered 
public life as a comet in the 3d dragoons, which com- 
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mission he afterwards abandoned, in order to become 
a midshipman under his countryman Captain Stair 
Douglas. While stationed as acting-lieutenant in a 
vessel off the coast of Guinea, he had occasion to 
observe the liability of vessels to be rotted by the 
sea, which in some cases was so very great, that a 
few months was sufficient to render them not sea- 
worthy. He conceived the idea of laying them over 
with tar extracted from coal, a substance which was 
then little known, though now identified with the 
very idea of marine craft. The experiment was first 
tried in Holland, and found to answer all the pur- 

Eoses required. Being then tried upon a decked 
oat at the Nore, and found equally answerable, his 
lordship procured a patent of his invention for a short 
term, which was afterwards (1785) changed for an 
act of parliament, vesting it in him and his heirs for 
twenty years. Unfortunately, the general adoption 
of copper-sheathing rendered the speculation not 
only abortive, but ruinous to the inventor, who had 
burdened all his estates in order to raise the neces- 
sary works. His lordship had succeeded to the 
family honours in 1778. In 1785 he published two 
pamphlets — one entitled Tlie Present State of the 
Manufacture of Salt Explained; the other. An Ac- 
count oft/ie Qualities and Uses of Coal Tar and Coal 
Varnish, In 1795 his lordship published a treatise 
showing the intimate connection between agriculture 
and chemistry, and in 1807 he obtained a patent for 
improvements in spinning machinery. It unfortun- 
ately happened that his lordship's inventions, although 
all of them seemed to tend to the public good, proved 
unprofitable to himself. The latter half of his long 
life was, on this account, spent in embarrassments 
and privations which may well excite our sympathy. 
His lordship was thrice married; first to Anne, 
daughter of Captain Gilchrist of Annsfield, R.N.; 
secondly, to Isabella, daughter of Samuel Raymond, 
Esq. of Belchamp, in Essex; thirdly, to Anna Maria 
Plowden, daughter of the well-known historian of 
Ireland. By the first of these unions he had six 
sons, the eldest of whom, under the desie^nation of 
Ix)rd Cochrane, distinguished himself by his gallant 
naval achievements in the war of the French revolu- 
tion. The following remarks were made in allusion 
to this noble and unfortunate votary of science, in 
the annual address of the registrars of the Literary 
Fund Society, in the year 1823: — 

*' A man bom in the high dass of the old British 
peerage has devoted his acute and investigating mind 
solely to the prosecution of science; and his powers 
have prevailed in the pursuit, llie discoveries ef- 
fected by his scientific research, with its direction 
altogether to utility, have been in many instances 
beneficial to the community, and in many have been 
the sources of wealth to individuals. To himself 
alone they have been unprofitable; for with a superior 
disdain, or (if you please) a culpable disregard of the 
gDods of fortune, he has scattered around him the 
produce of his intellect with a lavish and wild hand. 
If we may use the consecrated words of an apostle, 
'though poor, he hath made many rich,' and though 
in the immediate neighbourhood of wealth, he has 
been doomed to suffer, through a long series of 
. laborious years, the severities of want. In his ad- 
vanced age he found an estimable woman, in poverty, 
it is true, like himself^ but of unspotted character, 
and of high though untitled family, to participate 
the calamity of his fortunes; and with her virtues 
and prudence, assisted by a small pension which she 
obtained from the benevolence of the crown, she 
threw a gleam of light over the dark decline of his 
day. She was soon, however, torn from him by 
death, and, with an infant which she bequeathed to 



him, he was abandoned to destitution and distress 
(for the pension was extinguished witli her life). To 
this man, thus fiivoured by nature, and thus perse- 
cuted by fortune, we have been happy to ofier some 
little alleviation of his sorrows; and to prevent him 
from breathing his last under the oppressive sense 
of the ingratitude of his species." 

The Earl of Dundonald died in poverty at Paris 
on the 1st of July 183 1, at the advanced age of 
eighty-three years. 

COCHRANE, The Hon. Thomas, Eari of Dun- 
donald and Baron Cochrane. This gallant ocean 
hero and successful admiral — whom we commemorate 
by the simple title under which his remarkable deeds 
were wrought, and who made- the name of "Lord 
Cochrane" so illustrious that the higher rank which 
he finally attained could not aggrandize it — was the 
eldest son of Archibald, ninth Earl of Dundonald, of 
whom a notice has been given in the preceding article. 
He was bom on the 14th December, 1775, at Anns- 
field, Lanarkshire. The family of Cochrane was 
descended from that architect of the name who was 
the chief favourite of James III., and whose superior 
share of the royal favour only procured him a higher 
gibbet than the rest, when all the king's favourites 
were summarily hanged by the revolted Scottish 
nobles at the Bridge of Lauder. Although that branch 
of his descendants from whom our naval hero was 
derived was ennobled by Charles I., and finally 
raised to the earldom of Dundonald at the Restor- 
ation, a series of political fines and forfeitures, 
combined with personal improvidence and misman- 
agement, had so dilapidated the family estates that 
little else remained to the Cochranes but the high 
hereditary title. This descend!^ career of poverty 
was at last completed by the £u'l of Dundonald^ 
the father of the subject of our memoir, whose 
enthusiastic devotedness to science, and the expen- 
sive experiments into which it led him, involved the 
family in utter bankruptcy. So hopeless indeed was 
their condition that the earl's children owed their 
early education to the gratuitous labours of the 
minister of Culross, to which parish the latter had 
been presented by the earl, who held the patronage 
of the hving. This kind interposition was also sap- 
plemented by the maternal grandmother of the boys, 
who provided them with a tutor from her ovm scanty 
revenues. Thus, while the earl's splendid discoveries 
in science were either overlooked, or pirated by 
those who were more skilful in turning them to a 
practical or profitable, account, his cluldren were 
obliged to depend upon the kindness of others for 
even the means of an ordinary education. It was 
no wonder if, in his subsequent naval captures. Lord 
Cochrane could occasionally have an eye to the 
advantages of prize-money. 

As the present destination of the heir to a noble 
title and nothing else was a question of some import- 
ance, the father selected the army for his son, as his 
best chance of rising in the world; but lliomas, 
who already had a will of his own, and a preference 
to the element on which he was to shine, chose the 
navy. Tliis contrariety led to a game at cross pur- 
poses, in which, however amusing it might look, a 
great hero was to be made or marred. The earl 
obtained for him an army commission; but the 
youth's uncle. Sir Alexander Cochrane, had already 
destined him for the sea, and put his name on the 
books of the several ships which he had successively 
commanded. In this way Lord Cochrane, without 
any effort of his own, found himself at one and the 
same time an army ensign and a navy midshipman 
— ^the last-mentioned commission not being of yes- 
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terday neither, but of some standing. To put an 
end to this amphibious condition, the father thrust 
him into regimentals, that he might march at once 
to head-quarters; and here the long-smothered rebel- 
lion broke out. The voung rising hero, now six feet 
in height, felt himself so tampered by the pedantic 
military costume, and cutting such a bizarre figure, 
that he vowed he would not be a soldier, although 
the declaration brought him no trivial amount of 
blows, cufis, and reproaches. A sailor he would be, 
and nothing else, so that the earl was compelled to 
yield. The Earl of Hopctoun, a connection of the 
family, advanced £ioo for the youth's outfit; the 
Elarl of Dundonald gave him his gold watch and his 
blessing — all the fortune he had to bestow ; and at 
the age of seventeen Lord Cochrane joined the 
//ind, of 28 guns, at Sheemess, on the ship s books of 
which he already stood rated as midshipman, his 
uncle Sir Alexander being captain. The die for 
life being thus cast, the young midshipman was not 
slow in learning his profession, or indicating his 
fitness to command. After serving some time in the 
/f/«</, he was transferred to the TA^tis — a better 
frigate — of which he was made acting third lieu- 
tenant only eighteen months after he had joined the 
service; and after remaining five vears on the North 
American station, he served under Lord Keith in 
the Mediterranean — first in the BarJUur^ and after- 
wards in the Queen Charlotte. While thus em- 
employed in the Mediterranean various stories of his 
lordship's daring were told, after he became a man 
of high mark; but of these we shall only notice one, 
as it opened the way for his career in a separate 
command. To the Genereux^ 74^ a capture of LK>rd 
Nelson's, Cochrane was appointed prize-master; but 
the ship's rigging was in a very dangerous condition, 
while the crew serving under him were very scanty 
and inefficient for such a charge. In this state of 
matters the Genereux was caught in a gale of wind, 
her masts and spans were in peril, and none of the 
crew could be induced to go aloft. At this crisis 
Lord Cochrane ascended the precarious rigging, 
accompanied by his brother Archibald, who had also 
entered the naval service, and followed by a few 
sailors whom their example had inspired; the main- 
sail was fiirled, and the vessel, which otherwise 
would have foundered, was carried safely into Port 
Mahon. This appointment to the penlous charge 
of such a prize-ship in all probability saved his 
lordship's life, as, during his absence, the Queen 
Charlotte, in which he was junior lieutenant, took 
fire at L^hom, and her captain, the greater part of 
the officers, and 600 of the cr6w perished. 

The gallant devotedness of Cochrane in saving the 
prize-ship was so well appreciated, that the admiral 
recommended him for promotion, and in the mean- 
time appointed him to the command of a little non- 
descript man-of-war, called the Speedy, Notwith- 
standing her name, her powers of sailing were of the 
slowest, her scanty and uncomfortable accommoda- 
tion was crowded with a crew of eighty-four men 
and six officers, while her armament consisted of 
fourteen guns that were nothing more than four- 
pounders. Strange ships of war were occasionally 
to be found in the British navy even at the close of 
the eighteenth century; but of them all, the Speedy 
might be considered tne climax. On taking posses- 
sion of his cabin. Lord Cochrane found that the roof 
was only five feet in heieht, so that when he stood 
upright in this cage, the skylight had to be removed. 
Even the process of shaving he could only perform 
by thrusting his head and shoulders through this 
opening, and using the deck for a toilet-table. But 
in this strange cndt he was to show the wonderful 
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power of his genius, that could rise superior to diffi- 
culties, and perform great deeds with inadequate 
means. He was appointed to cruise in the Medi- 
terranean, and his first exploit was to rescue a Danish 
brig, and capture her assailant, a French privateer 
of six guns and forty-eight men. Onward he then 
continued in his career, at one time capturing mer- 
chant vessels and smaller privateers, and at another 
escaping the pursuit of gun-boats, the Speedy having 
acquired under his command an adroitness in man- 
oeuvering and quickness in sailing, that changed her 
character, and made her worthy of her name. Such, 
indeed, was the terror i^^ired by this vessel along 
the Spanish coast, by the daring nature of her ex- 
ploits and the number of her captures, that various 
plans were devised for its seizure; and as this could 
not easily be done either by quick sailing or direct 
attack, it was resolved to allure her within reach by 
stratagem. For this purpose a firigate was disguised 
into the appearance of a well- laden merchantman; 
the Speedy pursued, and was allowed to near her, 
when the frigate suddenly turned, and opened such 
a cannonade as would have soon annihilated her 
tormenting adversary. But Lord Cochrane had also 
disguised the Speedy^ so that she might pass for a 
Dane; and, on hoisting Danish colours, the Span- 
iards ceased to fire, and sent out a boat, to make 
sure that they had not committed a mistake. But 
even for this awkward inquest his lordship had 
prepared, by shipping a quarter-master on boani with 
a sort of Danish uniform; and, on the boat coming 
nigh, a yellow flag, the sign of the plague, was run 
up by the Speedy, while the quarter-master declared 
that the ship had two days ago left Algiers, where 
the pestilence was raging. This dreaded word was 
enough for the Spaniards, who did not venture to 
come on board, and the Speedy was allowed to con- 
tinue her course without further question. And if 
there was any reluctance at such a peaceful parting, 
it was on the part of his lordship's crew, who had 
thus so narrowly escaped the jaws of death. Hitherto 
their successes nad been so many and so marvellous, 
that they thought nothing impossible under such a 
leader; and they murmured, because they had not 
been allowed to give battle to the Spanish frigate, 
although it was mounted with at least thirty gims. 

The great naval exploit of Cochrane in the affair 
of the El Game, in the following year, showed that 
this confidence, apparently so overweening, had not 
been unreasonable. After several appearances at 
places where the Speedy was least expected, so that 
she seemed at once to be everywhere, and dealing 
such heavy blows as made her visits most unwelcome 
wherever she came, she arrived off Barcelona at mid- 
night, on the 5th of May, 1801. Here gun-boats 
were on the watch, that fled at the appearance of the 
intruder; but, suspecting that this flight was for the 
purpose of alluring him into some net. Lord Coch- 
rane made a cautious and exploratory fight, that 
night and the following morning. His caution was 
justified by the result, for on the morning of the 6th, 
on approaching Barcelona, a large Spanish xebec 
frigate running under the land suddenly appeared. 
This, then, was the cause of the pretended flight of 
the gun-boats. Resolved to accept the offered chal- 
lenge, and mindfiil of the dissatisfaction of his crew 
at the forbearance he had manifested towards the 
former frigate, his lordship mustered them upon 
deck, and although they only amounted, officers and 
boys included, to fifty-four, the rest of his hands 
having been sent to rort Mahon in charge of two 
prizes, he told them that now they should have a 
Mr fight of it. The Speedy was boldly directed 
against the coming enemy; and, on the latter hoist- 
Si 
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ing Spanish, colours, the former, to avoid the other's 
broadside, and increase theenem/s perplexity, hoisted 
American colours. The Speedy thus got on the other 
tack, and when she hoisted English colours, she 
received the Spaniard's broadside without damage. 
Another broadside equally harmless followed, the 
Speedy making no reply until she had run under the 
enemy's lee, and locked her yards among the other's 
rigging. Thus locked, she was safe from the enemy's 
cannonade, that went harmlessly over the heads of 
the English, while the little popguns of the Speedy^ 
that would have been useless at a distance, made a 
fearfiil havoc upon the deck of the frigate, as they 
were trebly shotted, and fired at an elevation. Their 
first discharge killed the captain and boatswain of the 
Spanish ship, and produced such confusion among 
her crew, that they resolved to board the Speedy; 
but as the order to that effect was distinctly heard 
on board the latter vessel, she was promptly with- 
drawn from the attempt, plying the enemy in return 
with a discharge of her guns, and a volley of mus- 
ketry. Twice the enemy attempted to board, and as 
often was the attempt bafHed by the same manoeuvre. 
The Spaniards then confined themselves to a can- 
nonade, which did little damage except to tlie rigging 
of the Speedy; this, however, was becoming so serious, 
that Lord Cochrane told his crew they must either 
take the Spaniard, or be themselves taken, in which 
case the enemy would give no quarter. His ardour 
was shared by his crew, and in a few seconds every 
man and boy of the Speedy was on the deck of the 
Spaniards, who gazed iti bewilderment, imable to 
believe their eyes, or that a mere handful would 
make such a daring attempt. They rallied, how- 
ever, upon the waist of their ship, and maintained 
a gallant resistance; but, in the heat of it. Lord 
C<Khrane ordered one of his men to haul down the 
Spanish colours, which were still flying. This 
prompt act decided the conflict; the crew of the 
Gamo saw their flag struck, and believing that it had 
been done by the command of their own officers, 
they ceased their resistance, and surrendered. In 
this manner the Qamo^ a frigate of thirty-two heavy 
guns, and a crew of 319 men, was encountered, 
boarded, and taken by a British vessel that was 
nothing better than a common coaster, manned by 
fifty-four hands. No exploit could better indicate 
the coolness of mind and wonderful resources of 
Lord Cochrane, who seemed to have a ready ex- 
pedient for every emergency, however trying. If 
anything could enhance the glory of victory in such 
an unequal trial, it was the smaul price at which it 
had been won, for while the Speedy had only three 
seamen killed and eighteen wounded, the Gamo had 
fifteen killed and forty-one wounded. 

Not long after this remarkable exploit, while 
cruising off Barcelona, Lord Cochrane, on the 1st 
of June, fell in with the English brig Kangaroo^ com- 
manded by Captain Pulling; and having learned 
that a Spanish convoy of five armed vessels and 
twelve ships were about three days' sail a-head, 
the two British commanders resolved to go in chase 
of it. They found indeed the convoy, but it was at 
anchor under the shelter of the battery of Oropesa, 
and with the additional protection of a xebec of 
twenty guns and three gun-boats. Undismayed by 
such difficulties, the Kangaroo and Speedy advanced 
to the attack; the battle commenced with a heavy 
caimonade, which was deepened by the arrival of a 
Spanish felucca and two gun-boats to the aid of the 
convoy. This hot fight continued from noon until 
seven o'clock in the evening, when the xebec and 
several of the gun-boats were sunk and the battery 
-silenced. Three prizes on this occasion were se- 



cured, but the rest of the convoy had either been 
sunk or driven on shore. 

Lord Cochrane had now done enough to merit 
both rapid and high promotion. With a vessel that 
was reckoned a mere tub, and during the short 
space of thirteen months in which he commanded 
her, he had captured in all thirty-three vessels, 
mounting 128 guns and manned by 533 hands. But 
on returning from his successful cruise to Port Mahon, 
he found that no promotion as yet awaited him, 
while, instead of being transferred to the command 
of the GamOy that fine ship which he had so nobly 
won, it had been sold by the British admiralty to 
the Dey of Algiers. He was again to put to sea in 
no better ship than the Speedy^ and with no higher 
commission than to convoy a mail-boat to Gibraltar. 
As if to tie his hands also from action, he was pro- 
hibited from holding any communication with the 
shore. But he did not think that this prohibi- 
tion prevented him from setting fire to ships that 
were ashore, and having chased some Spanish vessels 
and driven them ashore near Alicante, he forthwith 
burned them. The blaze, however, served as a signal 
to three French line-of-battle ships, and when they 
appeared Lord Cochrane gave chase, mistaking 
them for galleons. On discovering his error he tried 
every art in navigation to elude his adversaries, aiMi 
succeeded for several hours to elude their shot; but 
all his attempts to run through or outstrip his 
numerous pursuers were in vain. One of the French 
ships, that got within musket-range of the Speedy^ 
discharged a whole broadside at her, and though the 
damage inflicted was but slight, the next discharge 
would suffice to send her to the bottom. For the 
first and last time Lord Cochrane was compelled 
to strike, but did not long remain a prisoner, as he 
was soon after exchanged for the second captain of 
the San Antonio^ taken by Admiral Saumarez. On 
the following month, August 8th, his tardy promo- 
tion came, but it was conmiensurate neither with his 
merits nor his deeds, being simply the rank of post- 
captain, while his name was placed at the bottom of 
the list, below those who had received the same 
rank subsequent to the capture of the Gamo, His 
just but bold and indignant remonstrances had 
already made him a marked man with the lords of 
the admiralty, but not for the purposes of patronage 
and advancement. The peace of Amiens which 
speedily ensued obliged Lord Cochrane to turn his 
restless spirit to a new sphere of action, but it was 
to a sphere as honourable to himself as it was unex- 
pected by either friend or enemy. He became a 
student in the universitv of Edinburgh ! It was the 
very step which he ought to have taken, as, notwith- 
standing his high deecb, he still felt the defects of his 
early education. Under the strict scientific training 
also to which he subjected himself, his remarkable 
intellectual powers were developed, and directed 
into their proper sphere. Lord Cochrane was to be- 
come one of our greatest, because he was one of the 
most scientific, of British admirals. 

The studies of his lordship at college were ended 
with the termination of the short-lived peace of 
Amiens, and the return of war restored him to active 
employment. He applied for a ship, and the ad- 
miralty appointed him to the command of the Arab. 
But what was his astonishment to find that this 
vessel was only an old collier patched up from the frag- 
ments of sundry broken vessels, and useful for little 
else than firewood, while, notwithstanding her name, 
her powers of sailing were even worse than those 
of the Speedy, The duty also upon which he was 
ordered was commensurate with the qualities of the 
Arab — for it was to watch the motions of the flotilla 
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at Boulogne. On finding that his ship could only 
drift with the wind and tide, and was useless for 
such a service, his lordship remonstrated, and in re- 
turn was sent by the admiralty to cruise in the North 
Sea, for the protection of fisheries that had no exist- 
ence. In this irritating fashion Lord Cochrane was 
to be thrust aside, and condemned to inactivity, in 
consequence of his independent spirit, and insubor- 
dination to the ruling powers. Nearly fourteen 
months did he endure this intolerable penance, 
when, fortunately for him. Lord Melville, his country- 
man, was placed at the head of the admiralty, and 
Cochrane was transferred to the command of the 
Pailas, a fine new frigate of 38 guns. To compen- 
sate also for his exile in the North Sea, he was com- 
missioned to cruise for a month off the Western Isles, 
where the chance of prizes was most abundant. His 
short cruise more than justified the hopes that had 
been formed of his success. On the way to his ap- 
pointed station, he captured a valuable ship from 
the Havannah to Cadiz, forming part of a convoy; 
in a few hours after he made a still richer capture; 
and two days after a third, more profitable than the 

}>receding two. On the succeeding day, he took a 
etter of marque well stored with dollars. The arrival 
of so many rich prizes at Plymouth, captured in so 
short a time, and by one vessel, set the whole town 
astir; and -this feeling of triumph was enhanced by 
the arrival of the Pallas herself carrying as trophies 
upon her mast-heads three golden candlesticks, 
each of which was five feet high. 

Having now won so much renown, and being fur- 
nished with the sinews of political warfare, while 
the country was on the eve of a general election. 
Lord Cochrane resolved to enter parliament, where 
he could obtain for his complaints on the abuses in 
the administration of the navy an attentive hearing. 
He selected Honiton as the borough for canvass, 
and as bribery was the prevalent rashion of such 
elections, his lordship felt no scruple in following 
the usual course. But he was outbid by his opponent, 
who in consequence was returned. Another election 
for Honiton occurred soon afterwards, in which 
Lord Cochrane was returned by a large majority, 
the electors hoping to be richlv rewarded with 
Spanish gold for their suffrages; but his lordship, 
who on this occasion had promised nothing, also 
paid nothing. He had not long held his parlia- 
mentary honours, when he was ordered out to sea, 
and to convoy a fleet of slow-sailing merchant ships 
to Quebec; but on his return, he was appointed to 
a more congenial service, which was to cruise off 
the French coast. On this occasion he performed 
one of those daring and successfiil exploits that 
characterized his whole career. Having learned, 
while off the Gsu-onne, that several corvettes were 
lying up the river, he resolved to capture or destroy 
them; and although the Garonne is the most diffi- 
cult in navigation of all the rivers on the French 
coast, this circumstance was only an additional in- 
centive to his purpose. He sailed up the mouth 
of the river, and having reached close to the Cor- 
dovan lighthouse, he anchored a little after dusk on 
the evening of the 5th of April, 1806, manned his 
ship's boats so that only foity hands were left on 
board the Pallas^ and sent the boats up the river 
under the command of Lieutenant Halswell. Twenty 
miles up the river they found the corvettes under the 
protection of two batteries, and immediately attacked 
the Tapageuse^ a corvette of fourteen long-pounders 
and ninety-five men, which they cut out, and al- 
though two other corvettes came to its rescue, Hals- 
well beat them off with the guns of his capture. 
While he was thus successful, the situation of Lord 



Cochrane had become very critical: the French had 
taken the alarm, and three strongly armed corvettes 
bore down upon the Pallas, when she had scarcely 
hands enough to work her. But Lord Cochrane con- 
cealed his weakness by meeting the enemy half-way; 
and dismayed at finding that their enemy was a frigate, 
they endeavoured to sheer off, and were successively 
run on shore and destroyed by the Pallas, To add 
to the pleasure of such signal success, these three 
vessels, mounting in all sixty-four guns, were destroyed 
without the Pallas losing a man, while only three of 
her crew were wounded. 

In the following month [May] Lord Cochrane dis- 
tinguished himseUf by a war against the semaphores 
which had been erected upon the French coast, and 
were so successful in giving warning of the approach 
of hostile vessels, that th^ had interfered with his 
plans and operations. He therefore landed, and de- 
stroyed several of these hostile indicators, notwith- 
standing the troops that had been stationed to protect 
them. But while thus occupied, he also attempted 
an enterprise in which he was almost overpowered 
by numbers. While cruising off the island of Aix, 
he fell in with a French frigate, the Minerve^ of 40 
guns, attended by three brigs well armed; and as this 
vessel was the guardship of the Aix Roads, and had 
greatly annoyed the English, Lord Cochrane, not- 
withstanding their great superiority in men and metal, 
resolved to attack them. By a bold manceuvre he 
ran his ship between the Mintrve and the shore, by 
which the batteries on land were obliged to pause, 
and had almost succeeded in boarding his opponent, 
when two frigates arrived to its assistance, in conse- 
quence of which his lordship was compelled to retire 
from such an unequal fight. It was much, however, 
that in such a daring attempt h^had only one man 
killed and five wounded, and that he extricated his 
ship from the danger, even when it had become a com- 
plete wreck. After this he was appointed to the 
ImperieusCy a fine frigate of 40 guns; and with 
these enlarged means he became more formidable 
than ever, so that in little more than three weeks, 
he destroyed fifteen merchant ships of the enemy, 
and demolished Fort Roquette at the entrance 
of the basin of Arcasson, with a great quantity of 
military stores. This last important aoiievement 
also was so well planned and conducted, that he did 
not lose a man. 

Very soon after Lord Cochrane returned from this 
short cruise, parliament was dissolved, and at the 
new election he presented himself as a candidate for 
Westminster, along with Sir Francis Burdett. Both 
were returned, and his lordship, with his wonted 
zeal and boldness, proceeded to attack the prevalent 
abuses in government. He had brought forward 
two motions, one on sinecures and the other on the 
pernicious administration of the navy, when the 
iilarmed ministry resolved to silence him, and this 
they effected by grudgingly sending him to sea, where 
he was certain to win firesh honours and distinction. 
The usurpations of Napoleon I. in Spain, and the 
revolt of the Spaniards against his dominion, had 
converted them fh>m enemies into allies of the 
British government, and Lord Cochrane was com- 
mission^ to aid the same people against whom he 
had fought with such destructive effect. He accepted 
the change of this new political relationship, and left 
his seat in parliament to cruise in the Mediterranean. 
His commission was to harass the French on the 
coasts of France and Spain, and never was an order 
more completely fulfilled. His ship, the Imperituse, 
seemed to be everywhere, and everywhere successful 
in deeds of incredible daring; and the manner in 
which he swept the seas of their hostile craft, rum- 
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maged every harbour in quest of an enemy, de- 
moBshed batteries, signal posts and towers, and 
crippled the advance of French armies into the 
Peninsula, were important events among the achieve- 
ments of this momentous war, and woidd of them- 
selves require a volume. The importance of these 
deeds performed by a single frigate, and their effect 
in the Peninsular war, were thus characterized in the 
despatch of the commander-in-chief: ''Nothing can 
exceed the activity and zeal with which his lordsliip 
pursues the enemy. The success which attends his 
enterprises clearly indicates with what skill and 
ability they are conducted; besides keeping the coast 
in constant alarm, causing a total suspension of 
trade, and harassing a body of troops employed in 
opposing them, he has probably prevented those 
troops which were intended for Figueras from ad- 
vancing into Spain, by giving them employment in 
the de^nce of their own coasts." Of his services to 
the Spanish cause on shore a single instance from 
the many must suffice. Learning that Rosas was 
besieged by the French, Lord Cochrane volunteered 
for the defence of Fort Trinidad — an outwork on 
which the safety of Rosas depended. The garrison of 
the fort was already reduced to eighty Spaniards, 
who were on the point of surrendering, when, on the 
22d of September, 1808, his lordship arrived with 
eighty seamen and marines. The arrival of this 
small reinforcement with such a leader changed the 
scene. The resistance was continued; and when the 
enemy attempted, on the 30th, with looo picked 
soldiers, to take Fort Trinidad by storm, his lordship 
with his small garrison routed his numerous assail- 
ants, killed their leader, and destroyed their storm- 
ing equipage. In this protracted siege, which lasted 
twelve days, the personal valour of Lord Cochrane 
was as conspicuous as his skilful leadership. There 
was such a dash of chivalrous romance in it as 
charmed the enthusiastic Spaniards, and reminded 
them of the heroes of their ballads — their cids 
and campeadors of the olden times. On one occa- 
sion a shot struck the Spanish flag, so that it fell 
into the ditch. UnwiUii^; that such a trophy of the 
place he defended should be carried o^ and to 
encourage the garrison in their resistance, he leaped 
after it into the ditch amidst a shower of bullets, 
brought it back in safety, and planted it again in its 
place. Although Rosas could not be ultimately 
preserved, it was much that the surrender had been 
thus delayed; and when it yielded at last to a whole 
besieging army. Lord Cochrane blew up the maga- 
zines of the fort, and withdrew his followers in safety 
to the Imperieust, And still the prudence with 
which this desperate deed of daring was conducted, 
was shown in the smallness of the loss he sustained; 
for during these days of hard fighting against such 
overwhelming numbers, he had only three men killed 
and seven wounded. 

This last circumstance may fitly introduce some 
explanation of the character of Lord Cochrane*s 
modes of war&re. From the mere aspect of his ex- 
ploits, it might be supposed that he was at all times 
ready to encounter any odds — that he rushed blindly 
into battle, and was in aU cases favoured by singular 
good luck. But no conclusion can be more unpnilo- 
sophical or more absurd. Never, perhaps, in a 
belligerent brain was such fearless onward daring 
combined with such prudence and cool calculation. 
He might plan sucn a deed as appeared to others 
not only desperate, but impossible; but he had con- 
sidered it in all its bearings, and made a just estimate 
of his means of success; and when he rushed into the 
fight, he had previously calculated every movement 
ofthe enemy to thwart him, and devised an expedient 



by which every such movement could be defeated. 
Nor did he entirely trust to mere abstract calcula- 
tions, for previous to an engagement he had carefiilly 
reconnoitred the enemy, spy-glass in hand; plummed 
the soundings and bearings with the lead-tine; and 
passed whole nights under the enemy's batteries, to 
observe everything with his own eye, and verify his 
calculations. In an attack upon a ship or battery, 
he was cautious, unless justified by circumstances, not 
to let his boats go beyond the protection of his vessel; 
when the wind was on shore, he moored a boat in 
by a light Indian rope that floated on the water, so 
that a commimication was established with the ship; 
and in the event of a reverse or check, his boats were 
recalled by the ship's capstan, so that their crews bstd 
only to attend to their weapons. Never, indeed, had 
na^ warfare been so reduced by any commander to 
an exact science; and hence the secret of his wonder- 
fill successes. With courage equal to that of Nelson, 
with as much skill in the handling of ships, with a 
mind still more fertile in resources, and with scienti- 
fic means applicable to the purposes of naval warfare 
that were unknown to Nelson — what mighb have 
been their respective histories had Cochrane in point 
of time preceded the latter? But the hero of the 
Nile and Trafalgar had terminated his glorious career 
when the other was only entering upon the scene, 
and to Cochrane little else was left than the glean- 
ings of the harvest. 

After a cruise of eighteen months, during which 
the services of his loi^hip had been worth whole 
fleets and armies, his chief^ wish was to be allowed 
to take possession of the French islands in the Bay 
of Biscay, and be placed in command of a squadron 
of small cruisers, in which case he could have kept 
the enemy in a state of constant alarm, and com- 
pelled the French armies to stay at home for the 
defence of their own coasts. But at present govern- 
ment had other work for him to do. A large rrench 
fleet under the command of Admiral Allemande was 
anchored in the Basque Roads, between the island 
of Aix and the Ruyant shoal, while Lord Gambier 
closely blockaded it with a strong squadron of the 
Channel fleet ; but such was the strength of the French 
shipping and the batteries by which they were de- 
fended, as well as the security of their position and 
the difficulty of approaching them, that they reposed 
without fear of interruption. This was a standing 
bravado which our country would not tolerate, and 
as the hostile fleet could not be allured out into the 
open sea, it was resolved by the British admiralty 
to assail it in its place of safety at whatever cost or 
hazard. But to whom should such a difficult com- 
mission be intrusted? Lord Cochrane appeared to 
them the only competent man for such a deed; and 
on being recalled from his cruise, he laid before them 
a plan characterized by boldness, calculation, and 
scientific knowledge, of which they heartily approved, 
so that, passing over the usual routine ot service, 
they commissioned him, notwithstanding his inferior- 
ity in age and naval rank, to carry it into execution. 
It was a confession of their helplessness, and a testi- 
mony in their hour of need to the superior worth of 
an officer whose services they had hitherto depre- 
ciated. As his proposal was to destroy the French 
fleet by fireships, a sufficient number of these were 
grantea to him, with bomb-ships and rocket-vessels, 
and thus provided, he joined the blockading squadron 
of Lord Gambier. On the night of the i ith of April, 
1809, all being in readiness. Lord Cochrane set out 
on bis terrible expedition with his fleet of fire-ships, 
bombs, and explosion- vessels, commanded by officers 
who had volunteered for the service. As the chief 
hope was in the explosion-ships, a description of one 
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of these, which Lord Cochrane himself had chaiged, 
gives a frightful idea of the storm that was soon to 
rouse the French fleet from its security. It was stored 
with the contents of 1500 barrels of gunpowder started 
into puncheons, which were plac^ with their ends 
uppermost; upon these were laid three or four hun- 
dred shells charged with fuses, and between them 
were nearly three thousand hand-grenades. The 
puncheons were fastened to each other by cables 
wound round them, and jammed together with 
wedges; and moistened sand was rammed down 
between them, to make the whole mass compact and 
solid from stem to stem. In one of the three vessels 
armed in this manner, Lord Cochrane, with a lieu- 
tenant and four seamen, advanced to the attack at 
eight o'clock at night. The result of this strange 
encotinter is so well known that only a few particu- 
lars need to be mentioned. Lord Cochrane in the 
ship he commanded ran against the boom that de- 
fended the narrow passage, and dashed it to pieces; 
the fireships rushed through the opening, and closed 
with the FiKnch fleet; the explosion- vessels were 
fired with such deadly determination, that even their 
own crews were almost . involved in the fate they 
brought to others, and the enemy's ships, cutting 
their cables, and flying hither and thither in wild 
confusion, were wrecked upon sand-banks or blown 
into the air. When the light of the morning dawned 
upon this midnight havoc, seven sail of the French 
line were seen lying on the shore, and all were in a 
mood to surrender, so that nothing was needed but 
the advance of the blockading squsulron to make the 
victory complete. This was so evident that Coch- 
rane, amidst the fire of the engagement, threw out 
signal after signal, and Lord Gambier accordingly 
weighed anchor; but when he was within three mUes 
of Aix, he stopped short, called a council of war, 
and judged it inexpedient to proceed any further. 
How this cold delay acted on the ardent spirit of 
Lord Cochrane, more especially when he saw the 
tide rise, and the stranded ships floated off without 
his having the means to capture them, may be easily 
imagined. But even as it was, much had been 
effected. Out of a powerful French fleet, consisting 
of ten sail of the line, a fifty-gun ship, and four 
frigates, defended by strong batteries on the island of 
Aix, and by a dangerous shoal and a boom, three 
ships of the line and a fifty-six were burned, a seventy- 
four in consequence of this attack was lost a few 
days after, and the other ships that had stranded, 
but escaped, were so damaged, that for a long time 
afterwards they continued unfit for service. Enough 
had been done by Lord Cochrane to show what 
might have been achieved had he been properly 
seconded. Amidst this wild mitlnight work, in 
which men might seem to be transformed into 
demons, it is pleasing to detect some redeeming 
traits of humanity, and such were not wholly wanting. 
They were also disf>Iayed by Lord Cochrane himself. 
In the heat of the engagement, when a French ship, 
the Varsavie^ was set on fire, and its crew removed 
by the assailants for safety, a dog was left alone, and 
ran howling about the deck; upon which his lordship 
leaped on board at the risk of being blown into the 
air, and carried off the poor creature in his arms. 
On the captain of one of the captured ships lament- 
ing to him that all he had in the world would be 
lost in the conflagration. Lord Cochrane got out his 
boat, and pushed off to the ship; but, in passing one 
of the burning vessels, its guns went off, by one of 
which the captain was killed, and the boat all but 
sent to the bottom. If the smallness of the loss in 
human life which his boldest enterprises cost is also 
to be accepted as a proof of humane considerateness, 



this terrible exploit in the Roads of Abe will fully 
stand the test, for of the conquerors, only ten men 
were killed, thirty-seven wounded, and one missing. 

For this signal success, the whofe merit of which 
was due to Lord Cochrane, his majesty conferred 
upon him the order of Knight of the Bath, and a 
motion was made in parliament for a vote of thanks 
to Lord Gambier, Lord Cochrane, and the officers 
and seamen. But here our hero refused to be in- 
cluded, and opposed the vote. He was still so in- 
dignant at Loni Gambier, and so loud in his com- 
plaints of his over-cautious proceedings, that the 
latter was obliged to demand a court-martial, by 
which he was acquitted. Of this trial and acquittal, 
the proceedings, according to Lord Cochrane in his 
autobiography, were so unfiiir and one-sided, that 
it is painful to peruse the account, and to the dose 
of his days he never ceased to characterize them as 
a climax of iniquity and injustice. In 181 2 his lord- 
ship married, and the circumstances of this union 
partook of the romance of his character. His uncle, 
Basil Cochrane, who had acquired a large fortune 
in India, and designed to make his nephew his heir, 
was also urgent that he should many a certain young 
lady, whose great dowry would raise the empty earl- 
dom of which he would be the occupant to its former 
wealth and grandeur; but Lord Cochrane, disregard- 
ing such sordid calculations, espoused a lady who 
had no fortune whatever except an amiable character, 
and a mind congenial to his own. The usual result 
of such disobedience followed: the uncle disinherited 
his nephew, and left him to shift for himself. 

We now come to the most painful incident of 
Lord Cochrane's career. During the cessation of 
professional service after his exploit in the Aix 
Roads, his active spirit turned to politics, in the in- 
trigues of which he was unfitted to shine, and to 
speculations on the stock exchange, in which he was 
still more incompetent, and by which he was a con- 
siderable loser. On the 20th of February, 1814, 
one of those daring frauds was committed by which 
a temporary rise in the value of stock is effected in 
the market. At the midnight of that day a person 
calling himself Colonel de Bourg, aide-de-camp to 
Lord Cathcart, appeared at the Ship Hotel, Dover, 
with the information that Bonaparte had been killed, 
that the allies were in triumphant march for Paris, 
and that instant peace might be expected — after 
which he drove to London, and repaired to the 
house of Lord Cochrane. His lying report was 
spread abroad, a rapid rise in the funds was the con- 
sequence, and when a reaction followed, a strict 
search for the impostor ensued, who was found under 
his real name of De Berenger. His visit also to Lord 
Cochrane was discovered, who was supposed to be 
implicated in the fraud. His unde. Sir Alexander 
Cochrane, having been appointed to the North 
American station, had selected his nephew for his 
flag-captain, and his lordship was about to sail in 
the flag-ship, the Tonnant^ but on hearing the rumour 
he instantly hastened from Chatham to London, 
and gave a fiill statement of the suspicious interview, 
and his connection with the wretched De Berenger. 
The latter, it appeared, had called upon him as a 
stranger, had tola him a piteous tale of distress, and 
had borrowed from him a hat and coat, pretending 
that he was a prisoner of the Queen's Bench, and 
could not return to his lodgings in his present cos- 
tume. But although every inddent connected with 
De Berenger's visit was gratuitously stated and ex- 
plained, the affidavit was of no avail, and his lord- 
ship's connection with the stocks, and interest in 
their rise, were allowed to preponderate. It was 
remembered also that on the 12th of February he. 
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had purchased ;£'i39,ooo of Omnium on a time- 
bargain, and had sold it at a profit on the 21st, when 
the imposture was prevalent. A trial of the parties 
charged with the fraud, Lord Cochrane being among 
the number, was held in the court of Queen^ Bench 
before Lord Ellenborough, and the political offences 
of the popular hero of raidicalism were such, as with 
or without evidence would have insured his condem- 
nation. He had exposed the abuses of the admiralty, 
and the whole boanl was arrayed against him. He 
had been appointed, notwithstanding his V9uth and 
inferior rank, to conduct the expedition of the Basque 
Roads, and older commanders were indignant at the 
preference, and r^arded him as their enemy. And 
above all, he was a keen reformer, whose uncom- 
promising opposition to the powers that be, and ex- 
posure of tneir errors and iniquities, had kindled 
the resentment of government, and made it their 
interest to find him guilty. With such a weight of 
opposition it mattered not though the evidence 
brought against him was equivocal, weak, and un- 
satisKictory, and that a most respectable minority 
were dissatisfied with the trial, and persisted in hold- 
ing him innocent. He was pronounced guilty, and 
sentenced to pay a fine of ;£'iooo; to be imprisoned 
twelve months hi the Marshalsea; and to stand one 
hour in the pillory in front of the Royal Exchange, 
along with De Berenger and another of the convicted 
conspirators. But this last shamefiil part of the sen- 
tence was not executed — for it might have brought 
a worse than Spithead or Sheemess mutiny into the 
heart of London itself. He was also dismissed from 
the navy, expelled from the House of Commons, 
and degraded from the knighthood of the Bath, 
his banner being thrown down, and kicked out of 
the chapel by me king-at>arms, according to the 
ancient prescribed form. Notwithstanding this load 
of indignity his constituents of Westminster con- 
tinued to proclaim him guiltless, and when a new 
election took place on the i6th of July, 1814, he 
was again, though a prisoner, chosen to represent 
the city. This was enough to rouse him into action: 
maddened by the wrongs endured from his enemies, 
and encouraged 1^ this honourable approval, he 
scaled the wdls of his prison, entered the astonished 
House of Commons, and took his seat among the 
members. For this outbreak he was remanded to 
the Marshalsea, and visited with a fresh fine. 

After his term of durance had expired. Lord Coch- 
rane found little or no benefit bv the recovery of his 
personal liberty. He was still indeed, as before, 
proclaimed guiltless by the reflecting and judicious 
few ; his friends still clung to him, and the sailors 
worshipped him as the beau ideal of a commander 
and a hero. But still he felt the brand inflicted by 
government to be inefiaceable, and that, however he 
might remonstrate, neither his complaints nor his 

i'ustification could obtain a hearing. He felt that he 
lad no longer a country and a home, and for all the 
purposes oflife might as well be elsewhere. Some- 
thing however he must do, for such a spirit could not 
remain at rest; and in 1 81 8 an opportunity for action 
occurred. The Spanish provinces of South America 
were throwing off the yoke of the mother country, 
which had become too oppressive to be borne; the 
republic of Chili offered him the command of its 
naval force; and as the cause was that of liberty, of 
which he was so enthusiastic an advocate, he closed 
with the offer, and repaired with his wife and family 
to Valparaiso. On arriving he found the office to 
which he was invited so hopeless that any other com- 
mander would have despaired. The Spanish fleet, 
which was large and (powerful, held possession of the 
sea, and in the principal cities the authority of the 



viceroys was still supreme; while the whole na\'al 
force of the insurgents consisted of only three frigates 
and a few sloops of war manned by heterogeneous 
crews, half of whom had never been trained to the 
sea, while all were equally in a state of insubordina- 
tion. None but a master intellect of the highest 
power could have reduced such elements to order, 
and made them fit for great achievements; and these 
were precisely the difficulties which his lordship had 
been accustomed to overcome. His exploits more 
than justified the high expectations of the insuxgents; 
for no sooner was it known that he was adn^al of 
the Chilian fleet than the Spanish ships of war hurried 
behind the shelter of their fortresses, and left the sea 
open to their lately despised enemies. Having thus 
found the coast of Chili free from the enemy, Lord 
Cochrane carried the war to the coast of Peru, and 
soon signalized it by the capture of Valdivia. This 
was a sea-fortress of such strength that a poweiM 
fleet would have been required tor an attack upon it 
according to the usual operations; but his lordship, 
who calculated upon secresy and a sudden blow for 
success, resolved to attack it with nothing but his 
flagship, a frigate of 50 guns, and three small vessels 
carrying 250 land troops. He approached the har- 
bour under Spanish colours, and as a ship was ex- 
pected from Cadiz, a boat pushed out from the 
narbour with pilots, who, on stepping on board the 
flagship, were made prisoners. Availing himself 
of the information they gave, the flagship and small 
vessels advanced towards the harbour; but the 
Spaniards, alarmed at these suspicious movements, 
opened a heavy fire, and the battle conunenced in 
earnest. But one fort after another was taken by 
the assailants, while the defenders, confounded by the 
boldness of the attack, which was made at once both 
from east and west, offered a confused and feeble 
resistance. In this manner all the forts were captured 
before daybreak, and, to add to the success of this 
exploit, the Spanish governor of Valdivia, terrified at 
such a sudden capture, collected his troops and what- 
ever valuables he could transport, and sought safety 
in flight. Thus Lord Cochrane found him^lf master 
of fifteen forts, the city of Valdivia, large magazines, 
and many cannon, with a numerous population; 
while to rule, retain, and manage such a conquest, he 
had only a few hundred soldiers and sailors, the last 
of whom were needed for the ships. And who could 
tell how long the panic of the governor would last, 
or how soon he might return with such a force as 
would suffice to overpower the captors? Lord Coch- 
rane resolved to trust to the terrors of his name and 
the additional dread which this capture had inspired: 
he therefore lefl the place as it stood, and with its 
stores untouched, confident that none would reoccupy 
Valdivia from the fear of a second and more terrible 
return. His confidence was justified, for the Spaniards 
held aloof; and this city, the chief military Spanish 
dep6t of the province, became the property of the 
insurgent government. 

Equally daring with this remarkable deed was that 
which his lordship performed at Callao, the port of 
Lima. It had been resolved that Callao should only 
be blockaded, as its defences were such that its cap- 
ture by direct attack was judged impossible. Its 
harbour was defended at every point by 300 pieces 
of cannon; the garrison was composed of tried sol- 
diers and skilful artillery-men ; and under the guns and 
within the fort the Spanish frigate Esmeralda^ of 40 
guns, lay moored, having on board a numerous crew 
of seamen and marines, who kept careful watch night 
and day. These defences of the Esmeralda had wo 
in addition a strong boom with chain moorings, 
armed blockships, and a guard of twenty-seven gun* 
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boats. But a dull blockade did not suit the ardent 
genius of Lord Cochrane, and he resolved, in spite of 
its formidable advantafi[es, to attack and cany this 
frigate. Besides the ^ory of such an enterprise, it 
would be a death-blow to the Spanish cause in 
South America. From his three frigates he selected 
1 60 seamen and So marines ; these, after dark, were 
placed in fourteen boats alongside of his flag-ship, 
each man armed with a cutlass and pistol, and dressed 
in white, with a blue band on the left arm. What 
followed will be best given in his lordship's own 
account. "At ten o'clock all was in readiness, the 
boats being formed in two divisions, the first 
commanded by my flag-captain Crosbie, and the 
second by Captain Guise, my boat leading. The 
strictest silence and the exclusive use of cutlasses 
were enjoined, so that, as the oars were muffled and 
the night dark, the enemy had not the least suspicion 
of the intended attack. It was just upon midnight 
when we neared the small opening left in the boom, 
our plan being well-nigh frustrated by the vigilance 
of a guard-boat, upon which my launch had unluckily 
stumbled. The challenge was given, upon which, in 
an undertone, I threatened the occupants of the boat 
with instant death if they made the least alarm. No 
reply was made to the threat, and in a few minutes 
our gallant fellows were alongside the frigate in line, 
boarding at several points simultaneously. The 
Spaniards were completely taken by surprise, the 
whole, with the exception of -the sentries, being 
asleep at their quarters; and great was the havoc 
made among them by the Chileni cutlasses whilst 
they were recovering themselves. Retreating to the 
forecastle, they there made a gallant stand, and it was 
not until the third charge that the position was carried. 
The fight was for a short time renewed on the quarter- 
deck, where the Spanish marines fell to a man, the 
rest of the enemy leaping overboard and into the 
bold to escape slaughter. On boarding the ship by 
the main-chains I was knocked back by the butt-end 
of the sentry's musket, and falling on a thole-pin of 
the boat, it entered my back near the spine, inflicting 
a severe injury, which caused me many years of sub- 
sequent suffering. Im mediately regaining my footing, 
I reascended the side, and when on deck, was shot 
through the thigh; but binding a handkerchief tightly 
round the wound, managed, though with great diffi- 
culty, to direct the contest to its close. The whole 
affair from beginning to end occupied only a quarter 
of an hour, our loss being eleven killed and thirty 
wounded, while that of the Spaniards was 160, many 
of whom fell under the cutlasses of the Chilenos before 
they could stand to their arms." In this manner, by 
a wonderful combination of skill and daring, the Es^ 
meralda was boarded and won. The dane^er, how- 
ever, was not yet over: alarmed by the tokens of a 
struggle in the harbour, the garrison opened its guns 
ap>on the Esmeralda^ and as they were accurately 
pointed, they knocked down friend and enemy alike 
on board, and might have soon recovered the prize had 
it not been for an expedient of Cochrane. Nigh the 
vessel were lying an English and an American frigate, 
which, being neutral, hoisted their distinctive lights to 
avert the Are of the garrison from themselves; but his 
lordship, who had foreseen this, also hoisted the same 
lights, so that the Spaniards, unable to distinguish 
between friends and toes, withheld their fire. There 
also lay in the port a Spanish sloop of war and many 
merchant vessels, one of which had a million of 
dollars on board; and it was part of his lordship's 
design to board ship after ship, and make himself 
master of the whole. But the English and American 
frigates having cut their cables and drifted out of the 
fii^ the captors of the Esmeralda followed their ex- 



ample, although contrary to Lord Cochrane's orders; 
and thus the rich booty which would have rewarded 
such a victory escaped from their grasp. But such an 
exploit as the capture of the Esmeralda was enough 
for £une, and while the world rang with the report of 
the deed, the British seamen everywhere exulted in 
the success of their favourite hero, and expressed 
their indignation at his dismissal from the national 
service. 

While by a series of such actions Lord Cochrane 
was establishing the emancipation of Chili and Peru, 
his position was by no means comfortable. The 
chies of the revolt were indignant that a foreign 
leader should thus eclipse them; and while they 
boasted of their own counsels and arrangements as 
the source of these achievements, they rapaciously 
seized the spoil of every naval victory, and alienated 
it to the land-service and the operations in which 
themselves were personallv concerned. Thus, with 
no prize-money and scantily paid wages, the seamen 
became indignant, and it was natural that their 
leader should sympathize in their complaints. At 
last they got no pay whatever, and broke out into 
open mutiny; while, to quell it, the Chilian dictator 
could devise no better expedient than that of selling 
the fleet itself by which their best successes had been 
effected. This brought matters to their crisis; and 
while an immense amount of public and private 
treasure was about to be removed by order of the 
dictator to the port of Ancon, the fleet, with the 
consent of their admiral, arrested the money as an 
indemnity for their past services. Lord Cochrane's 
distribution of the spoil thus obtained was both just 
and generous. What was private property he re- 
stored to the owners; what had been appropriated for 
the public debts he also allowed to pass; and from 
the surplus he paid every seaman a yeai^s arrear of 
pay, but kept nothing for himself. And this although 
he was an actual loser to the amount of ;£'25,ooo by 
his interposition in behalf of these liberated states I 
San Martin, Bolivar, and the other chiefs of the 
colonial revolt, were indignant at this summary 
proceeding; and as the Spanish dominion was utterly 
broken in South America, they were impatient to bie 
left to themselves, that they might enjoy their new 
freedom after their own fa^ion. And in what de- 
plorable way they used it and enjoyed it, history has 
recorded I Meanwhile the position of Lord Coch- 
rane among such proceedings was every day becom- 
ing more painful, when he was relieved by what he 
justly calls a ** fortunate accident." The important 
colony of Brazil, animated by the successful example 
of the Spanish colonies of South America, had re- 
solved to free itself from the dominion of Portugal, 
and sent to him an accredited agent inviting him 
to take the command of the Brazilian navy. He 
assented, and in March, 1822, arrived at Rio de 
Janeiro, and assumed his new command. 

As it was not in his lordship's nature to be idle, 
he set himself to organize such a fleet as might enable 
the Brazilians to contend with the Portuguese on an 
element in which the latter were the stronger ; and 
when all was judged flt for the purpose, he resolved 
to commence operations at Bahia, the ancient capital 
of BhLzil. This important city had been placed 
under such a strict blockade by the troops of Don 
Pedro, that the authorities had resolved to withdraw 
all the soldiers and the greater part of the inhabit- 
ants to Maranham, where they might effectually 
have held the whole Brazilian powers at defiance. 
With this design its magnificent p>ort was alive with 
a fleet which the eye could scarcely number. Nu- 
merous armed transports containing the troops, and 
from sixty to seventy merchant ve^els with Portu- 
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guese families and their furniture on board, were to 
be safely escorted to their destination by a 74-giin 
ship, one of 50 guns, a frigate of 44 guns, and nine 
smaller frigates of from 20 to 26 guns — ^in all a 
squadron of twelve ships of war. This Important 
transference of a capital and its resources to a locality 
where their resistance might be more formidable, 
his lordship was resolved to interrupt, although for 
tiie purpose he had only a 74-gun ship, and a frigate 
of 32 light guns — the former called the Pedro Prim- 
eirOy and the latter the Maria da Gloria, On the 
2d of July the Bahian squadron got. under weigh; 
but no sooner had stood out to sea than his lordship 
was in chase of them. He ran aboard of their hind- 
most vessels, and so effectually damaged their masts 
and rigging, as compelled them to scud before the 
wind back to Bahia. He then dashed into the 
midst of the convoy, capturing ships to right and left; 
and three small frigates having come up and joined 
him in the chase, the whole Portuguese armament 
was scattered in every direction, and its ships com- 
pelled to strike at the first summons. For three 
da^ this desperate pursuit continued, and with such 
effect that the ships conveying the soldiers were 
boarded, their masts and rigging destroyed, and 
their captains bound by oath to carry their vessels 
into an insurgejit port. While their convoy was 
thus scattered, the armed ships kept together, and 
presented too formidable a front to be attacked; but 
Lord Cochrane having now put the military force 
korS'de^ombaty resolved to proceed at once to Mar- 
anham ; knowing that once there the terror of his 
name would compel the enemy to keep aloof, and 
preclude all attempts to relieve the place by sea. 
He accordingly steered direct to Maranham, and no 
sooner had neared the harbour than a brig of war 
came out to welcome his ship, as the first arrival 
and precursor of the whole Portuguese squadron. 
Greatly, however, were they astounded, when on 
stepping on board they found themselves prisoners, 
and in the presence of the dreaded Lord (Jochrane. 
He told them that the Portuguese fleet and army 
had been destroyed* that his flag-ship was only part 
of the whole Brazilian fleet, which would straight- 
way enter their port ; that it carried an invading 
force sufficient to compel submission; and under the 
terror of these representations the captain of the brig 
was easily induced to carry a message to the governor 
on shore representing the uselessness of resistance, 
and advising him to surrender. The authorities of 
Maranham were quelled by the captain's tidings and 
his message, and would have surrendered upon con- 
ditions; but as such half-measures did not suit his 
lordship, he moved his flag-ship abreast of the fort as 
if in readiness to commence a bombardment. This 
display was enough; the junta and bishop of Maran- 
ham came on board, surrendered unconditionally 
their city, forts, and island, and subscribed their ad- 
hesion to the empire and Don Pedro. This decisive 
blow, and by a single ship, settled the fate of the 
war. Bahia had already fallen, the important pro- 
vince of Maranham had yielded, and the Portuguese 
ships, despairing of resistance with Lord Cochrane 
opposed to them, had abandoned the American seas 
and returned home. The vast importance of this 
singular deed of daring was so justly appreciated by 
the emperor that he conferred upon his lordship the 
title of Marquis of Maranham, and awarded to him 
a large estate which was to be selected from the 
national domains. 

With the establishment of the Brazilian empire, 
it might have been thought that our hero would 
have been allowed to repose under his laurels, and 
enjoy the fruits of his victories m peace. But 



irresistible though he was on sea, Lord Cochrane 
was always unfortunate on shore, and every success 
was only a prelude to some disappointment or dis- 
aster at the hands of formal or intriguing politicians, 
whose modes of warfare he could not understand, 
and by whose stratagems he was baffled. Such it 
had been in his connection with Chili and Peru, and 
now the same lesson was to be repeated at Brazil. 
The division of the spoil among the victors, the share 
of the booty and prize-money to which the fleet was 
entitled, and the tendency of the government to 
appropriate the lion's share, without having per- 
formed the lion's part in running down the game, 
were again the subjects of controversy and quarrel; 
and after scenes of brawling which were in strange 
contrast with the heroic achievements out of which 
they sprung, Lord Cochrane sickened in such an 
ignoble element ; and, in common phrase, resolved 
"to cut the concern." There was nothing in the 
shape of personal interest or possession to detain 
him at Brazil; for his title of Marquis of Maran- 
ham was merely nominal, the government having 
refused to confer upon him the estate which the 
emperor had awarded. He accordingly departed 
without even the ceremony of leave-taking, and 
the mode of his departure was sufficient to puzzle 
both friend and enemy. Resolved, as he tells us, 
to take a short cruise for health to a more bracing 
latitude, he shifted his flag from the Pedro Primeiro 
to the frigate Piranza, and sailed northward; but 
after he had cruised far enough for such a pur- 
pose, he found his rigging in such a damaged 
state, and his provisions so short, that it was impos- 
sible to return to Rio de Janeiro. To Europe, 
therefore, he must go; and as a Portuguese port was 
dangerous, as being that of an enemy, and a Spanish 
port doubtful, he lx>re for Portsmouth, although the 
foreign enlistment act had condemned his late 
proceedings, and anchored at Spithead. As soon 
as this strange escapade was known at Brazil, 
the frigate was reclaimed, and himself ordered to 
return to Rio, to give an account of his proceedings; 
and on his refusal, he was tried during his absence 
' as a deserter, and sentenced to the foneiture of his 
arrears of pay and prize-money, and whatever con- 
tingent rewaids he might have expected for his 
services. Twenty years afterwards, m consequence 
of his continued solicitations, the Brazilian court 
conducted a fresh inquiry into the case, and with a 
result that was honourable to his lordship ; for his 
title of Marquis of Maranham was recognized, and 
the pension awarded him which had been originally 
stipulated. 

On returning to England, Lord Cochrane, not- 
withstanding ttie renown he had won in South 
America, could obtain no mitigation of the sentence 
whose severity had driven him from service in his 
own country; and still as devoted to the cause of 
freedom as ever, and impatient of inaction, he turned 
his attention to Greece, that land of heroic remem- 
brances, which had now risen from the oppression 
of ages, and was contending for liberty, although at 
a fearful disadvantage, against both Turks and I^yp- 
tians. Its appeal to his sympathies was not in vain, 
and on his repairing to the seat of war, he prevailed 
upon its factious and divided leaders to establish a 
regular government, with Count Capo d'Istria for 
its president. General Church, an English officer, 
was also appointed commander of its land forces; 
and his lordship commander-in-chief of the Greek 
fleet. Athens was already invested by the enemy ; 
the first effort of Church and Cochrane was to raise 
the siege; and by their joint efforts 10,000 Greek 
soldiers were assembled under the walls of the city. 
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But it was found impossible to combine such dis- 
cordant and undisciplined troops for united action, 
and an attempt which was made by the Greeks to 
relieve Athens by surprise ended in complete £aulure. 
Two days after, the attempt was to be repeated in a 
more orderly and promising form ; but tne Greeks, 
who had miscalculated the time necessary for embark- 
ing and relanding, were themselves surprised by the 
enemy, and charged with such vigour by large bodies 
of cavalry, that they were soon put to the rout. Lord 
Cochrane himself was obliged to throw himself into 
the sea, and swim to one of his vessels which were 
lying at anchor along the coast. Greece had no 
longer an army; and when he endeavoured to rouse 
the fleet to a renewal of hostilities, he found his 
authority as admiral so little r^;arded, that while 
some of the captains took time to deliberate, others, 
who were owners of the vessels they commanded, 
weighed anchor, and went off upon enterprises of 
their own. Thus ended his Greek campaign of 1827, 
his last attempt of battle, as well as the only one 
in which he had £uled ; and thus melted away that 
fata morgana of Grecian liberty upon which the eyes 
of so many nations had been turned with hope. It 
was neither by romantic bravery nor deeds of arms 
that Greece was to be recalled from her long sleep 
of death and replaced among living nations, but by 
intimidation and political negotiation; and in the 
following year Turkey was compelled to listen to the 
remonstrances of the great European powers, and 
restore Greece to her ancient national independence. 
On returning from this Greek expedition, with 
hopes disappointed, and a spirit embittered by un- 
wonted failure. Lord Cochrane resumed the task he 
so seldom intermitted of vindicating his character 
from the effects of the De Berenger trial. But his 
enemies were still in office, and as they stood com- 
mitted to their former award, his indignant appeals 
for justice were disregarded. Thus matters contmued, 
until the death of George IV. and the succession of 
William IV. produced an entire change in the poli- 
tical horizon. As a sailor and a Whig, the new 
sovereign admired the naval achievements of his 
lordship, and sympathized in his wrongs; the party 
with wmch Lord Cochrane was identified, and by 
whom his innocence had been maintained, had suc- 
ceeded to place and power; and the natural conse- 
quence of this change was, that his lordship was re- 
stored to his rank in the navy, an act of justice which 
was welcomed by the whole nation. But still, much 
more should have been done which was left undone, 
and his impassioned complaints were continued. To 
grant a second trial, by which the innocence of the 
condenmed might be established, and the penalties 
of his sentence reversed, was contrary to the usage 
of English law, and his lordship's restoration to his 
naval rank was merely an act of royal clemencv, by 
which his offence was forgiven, rather than declared 
a nonentity. In addition to this imperfect acquittal, 
his arrears of pay and restoration to rank as a 
knight of the Bath were still withheld. It was 
therefore in no mere spirit of discontent that he con- 
tinued to feel himself a deeply injured man, and de- 
mand a fiill redress. This indeed came at last, but 
tardily enough. In 1 841 he was promoted to the 
rank of vice-admiral of the Blue. In 1844 he re- 
ceived a good-service pension for services performed 
up to the period of his trial. In 1847 "C was re- 
placed in his rank as a Knight Grand Cross of the 
Bath ; although, by some strange inconsistency, his 
banner was not restored to its mace in the chapel of 
Henry VII., and was not indeed set up until the 
day before bis funeral. In 1848 he was appointed 
admiral in command of the North American and 



West India station. Previous to these reluctant 
driblets of atonement, he had in 1 83 1, in conse- 
quence of the death of his father, become Earl of 
Dundonald. 

As the peace under which Europe still continued 
afforded no opportunity for active service, his lord- 
ship employea his declining years in those scientific 
studies to which, like his father, he was enthusi- 
astically addicted, and which he had never failed 
to resume with every interval of leisure. His in- 
vestigations, however, were chiefly connected with 
his profession, and of a substantial and practical 
character. He was especially aware of the great 
revolution that would take place in naval warfare by 
the use of steam, and was among the earliest who 
tried experiments in reference to the construction of 
steam-ships of war, having constructed for this pur- 
pose a vessel called the 7b»Mj, of extraordinary 
power and dimensions. Thus he remained chiefly 
secluded in his study until the Russian war, when its 
difficulties called him forth. One of the fruits of his 
early studies was the fabrication of a tremendous 
apparatus which would insure the destruction of 
armies and fortresses; and this he suggested to 
George IV., then prince regent, soon after his 
arrival from the exploit in the Basque Roads. A 
cpmmittee was appointed to examine and report, 
who found the scheme so terrible that they shrank 
from it in dismay; and Lord Cochrane, who would 
only use it in defence of his own country, kept his plan 
a profound secret. In 1846, when a war with France 
seemed imminent, he again brought forward his pro- 
posal, which was once more submitted to a commis- 
sion of three most eminent engineers; but they too 
were so appalled by its fearfully destructive character, 
that they reported it as not in "accord with the 
feelings and principles of civilized warfare." He 
now came forward a third time with his plan, which 
was to annihilate the resistance of Cronstadt or Se- 
bastopol; and when it was pronounced inexpedient, 
he offered, old as he was, to go against either of 
these forts, and superintend its destruction in person. 
But still he kept the secret locked within his own 
breast, and it was buried with him in his grave. 
And what was this mysterious destructive power? 
Curiosity was tantalized with the question, and 
theory after theory was given in reply. Some 
thought it must be some powerful agency, the force 
of which no ramparts constructed by human hands 
could resist. Others thought it must be some shell, 
or explosive instrument, the bursting of which would 
so poison the surrounding atmosphere, that every 
living thing within its range would expire. As no 
certainty could be obtained, it formed a boundless 
field for fancy and conjecture. 

Besides these studies Lord Cochrane, during his 
long and varied career, published many works of 
scientific and professional interest; but the most 
popular of his writings were his Autobiography of a 
Seaman^ being a hbtory of his own life until the 
termination of his trial, and his Narrative of Services 
in the Uberation of Chili, Peru, and Brasul; works 
which he published after his restoration to naval 
rank, and by which he hoped that his illustrious 
deeds would be known, and his fair fame vindicated, 
after he had passed away from the world. His death 
occurred at Kensington, on the 30th of October, 
i860, at the ripe age of eic^hty-four years, and his 
remains were interred in Westminster Abbey, near 
the centre of the nave, the place reserved for the 
most illustrious of Britain ; while the whole nation 
bewailed his departure. He was survived by his 
widow, and by four sons and a daughter, to per- 
petuate an otherwise Imperishable memory, from 
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which the obloquy that obscured it is yearly passing 
away. 

COCKBURN, Mrs. Alice. This accomplished 
lady, who, like Lady Anne Barnard, inunortalized 
herself by the production of a single song, was a 
daughter of Robert Rutherford, of Faimalee, in Sel- 
kirkshire. The year of her birth is uncertain, but 
it appears to have been about 1 710 or 17 12. In her 
youth she must have been distinguished by her 
beauty, as a certain Mr. Fairbaim, who taught 
French in Edinburgh, mentions her by her maiden 
name of Alice Rutherford, with nineteen other 
ladies, in his work entitled VEloge (TEcossey as the 
most charming belles of the Scottish capital. Her 
poetical powers appear to have been recognized at 
an early period, and the production of her beautiful 
song, Pve seen the Smiling of Fortune Beguiling^ 
originated, we are told, in the following incident. 
A gentleman of her acquaintance, in passing through 
a sequestered but romantic glen, observed a shepherd 
at some distance tending his flocks, and amusing 
himself at intervals by playing on a flute. The scene 
altogether was very interesting, and being passion- 
ately fond of music, he drew nearer the spot, and 
listened for some time unobserved to the attractive 
but artless strains of the young shepherd. One of 
the airs in particular appeared so exquisitely wild 
and pathetic, that he could no longer refrain from 
discovering himself, in order to obtain some infor- 
mation respecting it from the rural performer. On 
inquiry, he learned that it was the Flowers of the 
Forest. This intelligence exciting his curiosity, he 
was determined, if possible, to obtain possession of 
the air. He accordingly prevailed on the young man 
to play it over and over, until he jycked up every 
note, which he immediately committed to paper on 
his return home. Delighted with his new discovery, 
as he supposed, he lost no time in communicating it 
to Miss Rutherford, who not only recognized the 
tune, but likewise repeated some detached lines of 
the old ballad. Anxious, however, to have a set of 
verses adapted to his favourite melody, and well 
aware that few, if any, were better qualified than 
Miss Rutherford for such a task, he took the liberty 
of begging this favour at her hand. She obligingly 
consented, and, in a few days thereafter, he had the 
pleasure of receiving the stanzas from the fair 
author. Among the recollections of Sir Walter 
Scott, the following occurs of the circumstances 
under which the song was written: "A turret in the 
old house of Faimalee is still shown as the place 
where the poem (/ have seen the Smiling, &c. ) was 
written. The occasion was a calamitous period in 
Selkirkshire "or Ettrick Forest, when no fewer than 
seven lairds or proprietors, men of ancient family 
and inheritance, having been engaged in some im- 
prudent speculations, became insolvent in one year." 

In 1 73 1 this beautiful and talented poetess was 
married to Patrick Cockbum, advocate, youngest 
son of Adam Cockbum, of Ormiston, lord justice- 
clerk of Scotland. At a time when the Pretender 
and his son were keeping Britain astir with the 
promise of a descent upon its shores, the distinctions 
of Whig and Tory were matters of life-and-death im- 
portance, in whidi every member of the community 
had a stake ; and both Mrs. Cockbum and her hus- 
band were keen Whigs, and stanch adherents of 
the existing govemment. In this character the 
advocate deprived the Pretender's cause of a power- 
ful ally, and perhaps the expected ally himself from 
ruin, accordii^ to the following statement of Sir 
Walter Scott: '* Her husband acted as commissioner 
for the Duke of Hamilton of that day ; and being, 



as might be expected from his family, a sincere fnen<I 
to the Revolution and Protestant succession, he 
used his interest with his principal to prevent him 
from joining in the intrigues which preceded the in- 
surrection of 1745, to which his grace (who was 
then only in his twenty-second year) is supposed to 
have had a strong inclination." Mr. Cockbum 
died in 1753, and his widow survived him for more 
than forty years. Her own death occurred in Edin- 
burgh on the 22d of November, 1794, when she wal 
more than eighty years old. 

To this scanty record of her life (the general fate 
of her sex, however talented) it is fortunate that we 
can add a few particulars to fill up the outline, from 
the affectionate notices of her distinguished kinsman. 
Sir Walter Scott. From these we leam that Mrs. 
Cockbum had cultivated poetry from an early period, 
and that she continued to indulge in it until near 
the close of her life ; but in this case it was more in 
the spirit of an amateur than an author, her pro- 
ductions being chiefly short poetical pieces, or spor- 
tive parodies conceming passing events, or the per- 
sons with whom she was connected. One instance 
of this he gives in a set of verses, descriptive of some 
of her friends, which she sent to a company where 
most of them were assembled, and where their brief 
caricature likenesses were so admirably sketched, 
that the originals were recognized as soon as the 
verses were read aloud. One of these was the fol- 
lowing upon Sir Walter Scott's father, then a young 
man, and remarkably handsome, but distinguished 
still more highly by his upright character than his 
personal endowments: — 

"To a thing that's ui^comxnon— 
A youth of discretion, 
Who,^ though vastly handsome. 
Despises flirtation; 
To tne friend in affliction, 
The heart of affection, 
Who may hear the last tnin^p 
Without dread of detection." 

In describing her style of life, we have a picture of 
the state of £ishionable society in Edinburgh during 
the last century, which its "oldest living inhabitant^ 
only saw in its departure — and over the records of 
which its present children can sometimes linger with 
regret. "My mother and Mrs. Cockbum," Sir 
Walter says, "were related, in what degree I know 
not, but sufficiently near to induce Mrs. Cockbum to 
distinguish her in her will. Mrs. Cockbum had the 
misfortune to lose an only son, Patrick Cockbum, 
who had the rank of captain in the dragoons, several 
years before her own death. She was one of those 
persons whose talents for conversation made a 
stronger impression on her contemporaries than her 
writings can be expected to produce. In person 
and feature she somewhat resembled Queen Eliza- 
beth; but the nose was rather more aquiline. She 
was proud of her aubum hair, which remained un- 
bleached by time, even when she was upwards of 
eighty years old. She maintained the rank in the 
society of Edinburgh which Frenchwomen of talents 
usually do in that of Paris; and in her little parlour 
used to assemble a very distinguished and accom- 
plished circle, among whom David Hume, John 
Home, Lord Monbc^do, and many other men of 
name, were frequently to be found. Her evening 
parties were very frequent, and included society dis- 
tinguished both for condition and talents. Tht petit 
Simper, which always concluded the evening, was 
like that of Stella, which she used to quote on the 
occasion: — 

'A supper like her mightv self. 
Four nothings on four plates of delf ;' 

But they passed oS more gaily than many costlier 
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entertainments. She spoke both wittily and well; 
and maintained an extensive correspondence, which, 
if it continues to exist, must contain many things 
highly curious and interesting. My recollection is, 
that her conversation brought her much nearer to a 
Frenchwoman than to a native of England; and, as 
I have the same impression with respect to ladies 
of the same period and the same rank in society, I 
am apt to think that the vieilU cour of Edinburc^h 
rather resembled that of Paris than that of St. James s; 
and particularly, that the Scotch imitated the Paris- 
ians in laying aside much of the expense and form 
of these little parties, in which wit and good humour 
were allowed to supersede all occasion of display. 
The lodging where Mrs. Cockbum received the best 
society of her time would not now afford accommoda- 
tion to a very inferior person." "Even at an age," 
Sir Walter elsewhere adds, "advanced beyond the 
usual bounds of humanity, she retained a play of im- 
agination, and an activity of intellect, which must 
have been attractive and delightful in youth, but 
were almost preternatural at her period of life. Her 
active benevolence, keeping pace with her genius, 
rendered her equally an object of love and admira- 
tion." The dress and appearance of this venerable 
lady are thus described in the letter of a lady written 
to Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Esq.: — "She had a 
pleasing countenance, and piqued herself upon 
always dressing according to her own taste, and not 
according to the dictates of fashion. Her brown 
hair never grew gray; and she wore it combed up 
upon a toupee — no cap^a lace hood tied under her 
chin, and her sleeves puffed out in the fashion of 
Queen Elizabeth, which is not uncommon now, but 
at that time was quite peculiar to herselC " And thus, 
after having bloomed for well nigh a century, and 
when an entire change of society was at hand, the 
last flower of the forest was "wede away," leaving 
a native fragrance behind her which time will not 
soon extinguish. 

COCKBURN, Henry Thomas, one of the lords 
of session, and a lord-corn missioner of j usticiary . This 
accomplished scholar, eminent lawyer, and upright 
judge, was bom in 1778, and was the son of Archibald 
Cockbum, a baron of the court of exchequer in Scot- 
land. His family connections and influence naturally 
selected the law for his profession, and after a suitable 
education for the purpose, Henry Thomas Cockbum 
was called to the Scottish bar in 1800. But it was 
no easy arena into which he had entered; for the 
ground was preoccupied by Titans, and of these it 
is enough to mention the names of George Cranstoun, 
Thomas Thomson, Francis Jeffrey, FuUerton, and 
Moncrieff. To win distinction amidst such a band 
of talented competitors, and be enrolled amone their 
number, was no ordinary achievement; but mis he 
accomplished, and was soon distinguished as one of 
the most talented of our Scottish advocates. There 
were other circumstances also more difficult perhaps 
to overcome than that of such a rivalry; for he was 
of small stature and homely countenance — obstacles 
naturally of serious detriment to the progress of an 
orator and pleader. He also persisted in the use of 
the Scotch dialect, although the literary taste of the 
day had banished it, and when even ordinary feeling 
was condemning it as low and vulgar. "Mr. Cock- 
bum, "says Lockhart, in Peter's Letters to his Kins/oiks^ 
"is a homely speaker; but he carries his homeliness 
to a length which I do not remember ever to have 
heard any other tmly great speaker venture upon. 
He uses the Scottish dialect — always its music, and 
not unfrequently its words — quite as broadly as Mr. 
Clerk of Eldin, and perhaps at first hearing with 



rather more vulgarity of effect; for he is a young 
man, and I have already hinted that no young man 
can speak Scotch with the same impunity as an old 
one. "Nevertheless," the same author adds, "lam 
sure no man who has witnessed the effect which 
Mr. Cockburn produces upon a Scottish jury would 
wish to see him alter anything in his mode of address- 
ing them. ... His use of the language, and his 
still more exquisite use of the images and allusions of 
common Scottish life, must contribute in the most 
powerful manner to his success in this first great ob- 
ject of all his rhetoric. There is an air of broad and 
undisguised sincerity in the simple tones and ener- 
getic phrases he employs, which finds its way like a 
charm to the very bottom of the hearts around him. 
He sees it painted in their beaming and expanding 
faces, and sees, and knows, and feels at once that 
his eloquence is persuasive. Once so far victorious, 
he is thenceforth irresistible. He has established an 
understanding between himself and his audience — 
a feeling of fellowship and confidence of communion 
which nothing can disturb. The electricity of thought 
and of sentiment passes from his face to theirs, and 
thrills back again from theirs to his. He has fairly 
come into contact; he sees their breasts lie bare to 
his weapon, and he will make no thrust in vain." 
To the same effect is the description of another Scotch 
writer, by which the portrait of Cockbum at the bar 
is complete. "As a pleader, especially in criminal 
cases or jury trials, we shall never again see the equal 
of Mr. Cockbum. Jeffrey alone, and that only on 
some occasions, approached him. His sagacity, his 
brevity, his marvellous power of expression — so 
homely, yet so truly and touchingly eloquent — his 
mingled pathos and humour, his winning Scotch 
manner, his masterly analysis of evidence, and the 
intense eamestness, not the less effective that it was 
visibly chastened and restrained, with which he iden- 
tified himself with his client — made his appeals to 
Scottish iuries always powerful, and frequently 
resistless. 

In this manner the career of Cockbum was con- 
tinued as an advocate until 1 830. His history for years 
had exclusively been that of a brilliant and successful 
lawyer, but without the political promotion to which 
such high talents were entitled; and for this neglect 
his political opinions were sufficient to account He 
had commenced public life as a Whig; he had adhered 
unflinchingly to the principles of his party even when 
they were the most obnoxious to the mling powers, 
and could expect nothing more from govemment than 
forbearance in retum. It was too well known that 
he was the friend of the chief supporters of the Edin- 
burgh RevieWy and an occasional contributor to its 
pages, and that there was no hope of purchasing his 
recantation. But the great political change in the 
year above-mentioned, by which his party came into 
place and power, reversed this order of things, and 
while Jeffrey was appointed lord-advocate, Cockbum 
became solicitor-general for Scotland. In 1834 both 
were elevated to the bench, and as a judge. Lord 
Cockbum was distinguished by the same high char- 
acterwhich he had won as an advocate. "As a judge, " 
says the writer from whom we have last quoted, "he 
was distinguished by his skilful detection of falsehood 
in principle or in evidence, by breadth and distinctive- 
ness of view, not unfrequently receiving the confirma- 
tion of the House of Lords on appeal, by his graceful 
and luminous exposition, by purity and impartiality 
of character, and by uniform affability and courtesy 
of demeanour." In 1837 heTeceived the additional 
appointment of a lord-commissioner of justiciary, and 
here his professional promotions terminated. 

In the life of Lord Cockbum there are few incidents 
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of a public character to narrate; his course was an 
even tenor, and its chief events were the transitions 
by which he rose to the highest place in his profession. 
In private life, while he held by his distinctive prin- 
ciples, he was too good-natured to obtrude them upon 
society; and this forbearance, with his many lovable 
qualities, made him be esteemed by all parties alike. 
It was often a subject of regret with those who knew 
his varied abilities out of the range of his own pro- 
fession, that he had not attempted to establish for 
himself a permanent reputation by authorship; but 
except a few articles in the Edinburgh Rrvitw and 
other periodicals, he published nothing until 1852, 
when he had attainea the ripe j^e of seventy-four 
years. He then produced the Life of Lord Jeffrey^ 
and a volume of his correspondence — ^a work so ad- 
mirably written, and containing such vivid delinea- 
tions of the distinguished men of a departed age, and 
the fashions of past Scottish life, as well as a minute 
record of his hero, that the work, notwithstanding 
the transient nature of the subjects, is still a favourite 
with the reading public of our country. One peculi- 
arity of Lord Cockbum by which his popularity was 
enhanced, was his intense love of the site, scenery, and 
arcliitecture of Edinburgh, and his consequent endea- 
vours that these should either be untouched by modem 
innovations, or at least treated with a gentle and 
careful hand; and the changes proposed by town- 
councils and civic architects, Iw which his beloved 
" Axdd Reekie" was to be beautified, he eitherwatched 
with ajealous eye, or could not patiently tolerate. 
These feelings set his pen in motion with an intensity 
indicative of a ruling passion strong in death, so that 
four or five years before he died he wrote a pungently 
sarcastic pamphlet, entitled The Best Way of Spoiling 
the Beauty of Edinburgh; and scarcely three weeks 
before his death he addressed two letters to an influ- 
ential Edinburgh newspaper in favour of the south- 
east angle of East Princess Street, as the best site 
attainable for the restoration of Trinity College 
Church. Nor was this love of beauty in Lord 
Cockbum confined to mere theory, but was an active 
principle, which his house of Bonaly, near Colinton, 
and the pleasure-grounds that surrounded it, testified, 
where he had bestowed time, labour, skill, and money 
in their improvement, although there was no son to 
inherit his labours and sacrifices. It was here finally 
that his lordship died, on the 26th of April, 1854, after 
a brief illness of five days. 

COCKBURN, John, of Ormiston, the father of 
Scottish husbandly, was bom in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. His father, Adam Cock- 
bum, of Ormiston (in East Lothian), held the 
eminent office of lord-justice clerk after the Revolu- 
tion. His mother wa& Lady Susan Hamilton, third 
daughter of John, fourth Earl of Haddington. So 
early as the days of the Reformation, the Smily had 
distinguished itself by its zeal in behalf of liberal 
institutions and public liberty. The laird of that 
day maintained an alliance with the English refor- 
mers, when hardly any other Scottish gentleman dared 
to oppose the tyranny of Beatoun; and it was in his 
house that the celebrated Geoige Wishart was found, 
previous to his being brought to trial and burned, 
r rom that period down to the Revolution the Cock- 
bums of Ormiston were invariably on the liberal 
side of the question. The subject of this memoir 
inherited all the patriotism of Iiis race, and in the 
lifetime of his father, in his capacity as a member of 
the last Scottish parliament, took an active interest 
in accomplishing the union. He was the first repre- 
sentative of East Lothian in the parliament of Great 
Britain, and continued to be elected to that distin- 



guished place in all the successive parliaments till 
1 741. Mr. Cockbum at one period of his parlia- 
mentary career held the post of ford of the adnuralty. 

It was not, however, in a political career that he 
was destined to gather his chief laurels. At the close 
of the seventeenth centuiy, on account of the religious 
and civil broils which had so long distracted the 
country, the condition of agriculture in Scotland 
was at a very low ebb. The tenantry, so far from 
being able to make any improvement, were too poor 
in general even to stock < the lands they occupied. 
Fletcher of Salton, who published a treatise on the 
affairs of Scotland, in 1698, describes their situation 
as abject and miserable; and Lord Kaimes, in stOl 
stronger language, declares, that before the union 
they were so benumbed with oppression, that the 
most able tutor in husbandry would have made no- 
thing of them. By a short-sighted policy the land- 
lords in general had no other principle than to force 
as much from the soil for every passing year as thev 
could. The tenants were so much disheartened, 
that it was difficult to let a farm, and none were 
taken upon leases of more than five years. But eveo 
if other circumstances had been more favourable, 
there was such a rooted prepossession in favour of 
old systems, and so much ignorance of the science of 
agriculture, that improvement was almost hopeless. 

Lord Ormiston, father of Mr. Cockbum, had 
made an attempt so early as 1698 to break through 
the old system ef short leases. He then -granted 
Robert Wight, eldest son of Alexander Wight, one of 
his tenants in Ormiston, a lease of the farm of Muir- 
hotise, now Murrays^ to endure for eleven years. Mr. 
Wight accordingly commenced inclosing his fields, 
a process heretofore quite unknown in Scotland. In 
1 7 13 Lord Ormiston granted to the same person a 
lease of a neighbouring farm to endure for nim 
years. 

John Cockbum, who became possessed of the 
estate about the year 1714, immediately entered 
upon a much more extensive system of improvement. 
He had marked with extreme concern the supine 
condition of Scottish husbandry, which his parlia- 
mentary visits to England had enabled him to con- 
trast with the more fortunatecondition of that country; 
and with an enlarged liberality of soul, which scorned 
all his own immediate interests for the sake of ulti- 
mate general good, he began to grant long leases of 
his farms upon exceedin^y small rents. As an in- 
stance it may be mention^, that he granted to Robert 
Wight a new lease of the Murrays . form for thirty- 
eight years, from 171 8, at a rent of ;f 750 Scots, or 
;f62, los. od. sterling, and upon paying £\2KX> 
Scots, or ;f 100 sterling, by way of fine or grassum, 
at the expiration of that term, a renewal thereof for 
other nineteen years, and so on from one period of 
nineteen years to another in all time coming: a de- 
gree of liberality which speaks more strongly than 
anything else possibly could, for the backward 
state of agriculture at the time. But the enterpris- 
ing spirit of Mr. Cockbum did not rest here. In 
giving long leases he had enabled his tenants to 
make the improvements he wished; but still it was 
necessary to teach them how these improvements 
should be conducted. For this purpose he brought 
down skilful persons from England, who introduced 
the culture ol tumips, rape, and clover; and at the 
same time he sent up the sons of his tenants to study 
agriculture In the best cultivated districts of the south. 
Experiments were likewise made of the effects of 
enriching the land by flooding. Tumips were sown 
upon the estate so early as 1725, and Alexander 
Wight, one of his tenants, was probably the first 
man in the island who sowed them in drills, and 
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cultivated them with the plough. The culture of 
this valuable root was brought by him to such per- 
fection, that, in 1735, ^ turnip of his raising, weigh- 
ing 34^ lbs, was carried to Edinburgh, and hung up 
in John s coffee-house as a show. 

Even while engaged in his public duties in Eng- 
land, Mr. Cockbum was constantly reverting in 
thought to the improvements he had set on foot in 
East Lothian, and be carried on a constant corres- 
pondence with his tenants respectui^ the progress 
of their mutual plans. In some of these letters he 
breathes the strongest sentiments of benevolence and 
patriotism. "No person," says he to Mr. Alexander 
Wight in 1725, "can have more satisfaction in the 
prosperity of his children, than I have in the welfare 
of persons situated on my estate. I hate tyranny in 
every shape; and shall always show greater pleasure 
in seeing my tenants making something under me 
they can call their own, than in getting a little more 
money myself, by squeezing a hundred poor families, 
till their necessities make them my slaves." 

His proceedings were at first the subject of ridicule 
among the more narrow-minded of his neighbours; 
hut the results in time overpowered every mean feel- 
ing, and gradually inspired a principle of imitation. 
In 1726 he encouragea his tenant Alexander Wight 
in setting up a malting brewery and distillery, 
which soon got into repute, and promoted the rais- 
ing of grain in the neighbourhood. As a prelim- 
inary step to further improvements, he reformed the 
vil^ge of Ormiston, changing it from the original 
mean and squalid hamlet into a neat and well-built 
street He then commenced a series of operations 
for setting up a linen manufactory. This he con- 
sidered as one of the staple trades of Scotland, and 
as the best support of the general interest. He viewed 
it as intimately connected with husbandry; the land 
affording an opportunity of producing the raw 
article to the manu&cturers, while tliey in return fur- 
nished hands for carrying on agricultural works, 
especially in harvest, and for the consumption of its 
various produce. To attain these objects, an emi- 
nent undertaker from Ireland, both in the manufactur- 
ing and whitening of linen, was induced to take up 
his residence at Ormiston; and a favourable lease 
of a piece of ground for a bleachfield and some 
lands in the neighbourhood was granted to him. 
This was the first bleachfield in East Lothian, pro- 
bably the second in Scotland — for, before 1730, fine 
linens were sent to Haarlem in Holland to be 
whitened and dressed. It is said that this Irish 
colony was the means of introducing the potato in 
Scotland, at least as an object of field culture; and 
that valuable root was raised in the grounds on this 
estate so early as 1734. Mr. Cockbum also intro- 
duced some workmen from Holland, to give instruc- 
tions in the art of bleaching. He obtained for his 
rising manufactory the patron^e of the board of 
trustees, and likewise some pecuniary aid. 

About the year 1736 the progress of agricultural 
improvement at Ormiston had excited so much notice 
all over Scotland, that Mr. Cockbum, always awake 
to every circumstance which could forward his darling 
object, seized upon such a notable opportunity of 
disseminating useful knowledge among his brother 
proprietors and their tenantry. He instituted what 
was called the Ormiston Society, composed of noble- 
men, gentlemen, and farmers, who met monthly for 
the discussion of some appropriate question in rural 
economy, settled upon at their former meeting, on 
which question all the members present delivered 
their opinion. This club lasted for about eleven 
years, and was of great service in promoting the 
views of its founder. It consisted at last of 106 



members, comprising almost all the best intellects 
of Scotland at that time. 

Mr. Cockbum was married, 6rst, in 1700, to the 
Hon. Miss Beatrix Carmichael, eldest daughter of 
John, first Earl of Hyndford; secondly, to an English 
lady, related to the Duchess of Gordon, by whom he 
had a son named George. It is distressing to think 
that, about the year 1748, this great patriot was 
obliged, probably in consequence of his spirited exer- 
tions for the public good, to dispose of his estate to 
the Earl of Hopetoun. He died at his son's house at 
the Navy Office, London, on the 12th of November, 
1758. His son, who was a comptroller of the navy, 
married Caroline, Baroness Forrester in her own 
right, and was the father of Anna Maria, also Baron- 
ess Forrester in her own right, who died unmarried 
in 1808. — Patrick Cockbum, advocate, brother of 
the agriculturist, was married, in 1 73 1, to Miss Alice 
Rutherford of Faimalee, a woman of poetical genius, 
authoress of the more modem verses to the tune of 
TA^ Flowers of the Forest^ and who died in Edin- 
burgh, November 22, 1794- 

It would be difficult to do full justice to the merits 
of such a character as Cockbum of Ormiston, or to 
describe the full effects of his exertions upon the in- 
terests of his country. It may be said that he lived 
at a time when the circumstances of Scotland were 
favourable to improvement, as it was the first age 
of reaction after a long depression. But, although 
the country would have made great advances with- 
out his aid, there can be little doubt that he consider- 
ably anticipated the natural period of improvement, 
andf gave it an impulse much greater than was likely 
to be otherwise received. On what other principle 
are we to account for the immense degree to which 
the agriculture of Scotland now transcends that of 
England — the country from which it so recently de- 
riv^ its first hints in the art? 

COLQUHOUN, Patrick, a writer on statistics 
and criminal jurispmdence, was bom at Dumbarton, 
March 14, 1745. His &ther, who acted as registrar 
of the county records, was nearly allied to Sir Robert 
Colquhoun, Bart, of Nova Scotia, and also to Sir 
James Colquhoun of Luss. Having lost his father 
ere he attained his sixteenth year, Patrick Colquhoun 
determined, like many others of his countr>'men, to 
seek his fortune abroad. He settled on what was 
called the Eastem Shore in Virginia, where for five 
years he carried on commercial pursuits. It was the 
general custom of the inhabitants of this district to 
cross the Che^peake Bay twice a year, in order to 
transact business at the seat of government; and such 
were the qualifications for public business manifested 
even at this early period by Mr. Colquhoun, that 
many were in the habit of trusting their concems to 
him, instead of going to the general mart in person. 
Besides carrying on these trading speculations, he 
studied very hard at this time, and endeavoured, 
both by reading intelligent books and conversing 
with intelligent men, particularly of the legal pro- 
fession, to fit himself for public duties. In 1766, 
when twenty-one vcars of age, he retumed to his own 
country for the sake of his health, and settled as a 
merchant in Glasgow, where he soon after married 
a lady of his own name, the daughter of the provost 
of Dumbarton. On the breaking out of the war with 
the colonies, Mr. Colquhoun sided with government, 
and in 1776 he was one of fourteen principal con- 
tributors to a fund for raising a regiment in Glasgow, 
for his majesty's service in that struggle. He thus 
became a person of public consideration, and suc- 
ceeded, in 1780, in carrying through parliament a 
bill of great consequence to the trade 01 the country. 
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In 1 781, when occupying a place in the town-council 
of Glasgow, he suggested and carried forward to 
completion the design for building the coffee-house 
and exchange in that c.ity. Next year he was elected 
provost of Glasgow. He now became the founder 
of that excellent institution, the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Manufactures at Glasgow, of which he 
was the first chairman. While holding these dis- 
tinguished offices, he was also chairman of the com- 
mittee of management of the Forth and Clyde canal, 
and the leading manager of various other public 
bodies. A genius for business on a large scale was 
conspicuous in all his undertakings. In 1785 he 
repaired to London to obtain legislative relief for the 
cotton trade, then in a languishing condition, and 
for some years afterwards he devoted a large portion 
of his time to similar objects. In 1788 he visited 
Ostend, then a dep6t for East India goods, to 
ascertain how far similar British manufactures could 
enter into competition with the imports of the 
Flemings; and it was owing to his exertions that our 
muslins, then an infant manufacture, became so ex- 
tensively known throughout the Continent. Con- 
nected with this subject he published three pamphlets, 
which tended to make his efforts known to the Bri- 
tish merchants. In the same year Mr. Colauhoun 
laid the plan of a general hall in London for the sale 
of cottons, which, however, was rendered of little 
effect by the breaJcing out of the war with France. 
On this subject he also published a pamphlet. In 
the month of November, 1789, he settled with his 
family in London, and soon after began to project 
those improvements in the London police and magis- 
tracy, by which he earned the principal part of his 
fame. The police of London was at this time in a 
state of shameful inefficiency, while the magistrates, 
except in the city itself, were a set of low mercenary 
individuals, known by the justly opprobrious title of 
trading justices. On this subject Mr. Colquhoun 
composed several popular treatises, and in 1792, 
when seven public offices were established, with 
three justices to each, he was appointed to one of 
them, through the influence of his friend Mr. Henry 
Dundas, afterwards Viscount Melville. His exer- 
tions as a magistrate were of a nature truly useful; 
and he published the result of his experience in 1796, 
under the title of A Treatise on the Police of the 
Metropolis^ explaining the Various Crimes and Mis- 
demeanours which at present are felt as a Pressure on 
the Community^ and suggesting Remedies. This work 
earned a merited reputation, and went through a 
laige annual reprint for the five succeeding years. 
It obtained the praise of the select committee of 
finance, and particular marks of approbation from 
the Duke of Portland, then secretary of state for the 
home department. He was, in consequence of this 
work, appointed agent in Great Britain for the colony 
of the Virgin Isles. In 1800 appeared his treatise 
on the Police of tJu River Thames^ a work certainly 
demanded in no small degree by the circumstances. 
Though it may hereafter appear almost incredible, it 
is nevertheless true, that the shipping of London, 
previous to this period, was totally unprotected from 
the vast hordes of thieves which always exist in a 
large city. While property on the banks of the 
river was so far protected, that which floated on the 
river itself had no protection whatever. Accord- 
ingly, a generation of thieves, called mudlarks^ 
prowled constantly about the vessels, and made prey 
annually of property to a vast amount. Not only 
did the cargoes sufier, but even sails, anchors, and 
other such bulky articles, were abstracted by these 
daring depredators. For many years this had been 
felt as a grievous hardship, but it is amazing how 



long an evil may be tolerated for which no remedy 
has been provided by the necessities of our ancestors. 
It was looked upon as a matter of course, a mischief 
incident to the situation of things; and as each in- 
dividual only suffered his share of the immense 
amount of loss, there liad been no general effort at 
a reformation. Mr. Colquhoun's work, however, 
effectually roused public attention to the subject, and 
an effective river police was immediately instituted, 
by which the shipping has been ever since fully pro- 
tected. For his services on this occasion, the West 
India merchants presented him with the snm of 

Although Mr. Colquhoun bore externally a some- 
what pompous and domineering aspect, and was 
certainly a zealous advocate for keepmg the people 
in due subjection to the powers above them, there 
never perhaps was a heart more alive than his to 
the domestic interests of the poor, or a mind more 
actively bent upon improving both their physical 
and moral condition. He was one of the first men 
in this country who promoted a system of feeding 
the poor, in times of severe distress, by cheap and 
wholesome soups. And, in the famine of 1800, few 
men were more active in behalf of the starving popu- 
lation. He also took an early interest in the system 
of charity schools, being of opinion that the true way 
of improving the condition of the people was to en- 
lighten their minds. In 1803 he was instrumental 
in founding a school in Orchard Street, Westminster, 
in which three or four hundred children of both sexes 
were taught the nidiments of human knowledge. 
He also published in 1806 a work entitled A New 
System of Education for the Labouring People, which 
obtained an extensive circulation. Two years after- 
wards appeared his Treatise on Indigence^ in which 
the institution of a provident bank is strongly urged. 

In 1797 Mr. Colquhoun was honoured with the 
degree of LL.D. by the university of Glasgow, in 
consequence of his services in that part of the king- 
dom. Throughout the course of his long and useful 
life, he received many other testimonies of the public 
approbation. His last work appeared in 1814, under 
the title, A Treatise on the Population^ Wealthy Ponoer, 
and Resources of the British Empire, in every Quarter 
of the World, including the East Indies. Dr. Col- 
quhoun's publications in all amount to twenty; and 
of these an accurate list is given in the Annual 
Obituary for 1 81 2. After liaving been concerned in 
public life for about thirty-nine years, during which 
he had transacted business with eight or ten succes- 
sive administrations, in 181 7 he tendered his resigna- 
tion as a magistrate, in consequence of his increasing 
years and infirmities; this, however, was not accepted 
by Lord Sidmouth until the subsequent year, when 
the secretary of state for the home department ex- 
pressed the high sense entertained of his long and 
faithful services by his majesty's government. Dr. 
Colquhoun died of a schirrous stomach, April 25, 
1820, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 

The character of Dr. Colquhoun has been thus 
drawn by Dr. Lettsom: — "When the importance of 
the morals of the commimity, with its influence on 
individual as well as general happiness, is duly con- 
sidered, one caimot but contemplate a public char- 
acter, who, with unceasing exertion, endeavours to 
promote every virtuous and charitable sentiment, 
with gratitude and reverence; a magistrate clothed 
with power to enforce obedience, but possessing 
benevolence more coercive than power; wno is emi- 
nently vigilant to arrest in its progress every species 
of vice, and commiserates, as a man humanized by 
Christian amenities, every deviation from rectitude, 
and reforms while he pities — such is a being clothed 
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with robes of divinity. In this point of view, I, 
indeed, saw my friend, Patrick Colquhoun, Esq., 
whose exertions point to every direction where morals 
ret^uire correction, or poverty and distress the aid of 
active benevolence. As an indefatigable magistrate, 
and an able writer in general, Mr. Colquhoun is well 
known throughout Europe. I introduce him in this 
place as the founder and promoter of various in- 
stitutions for supplying the poor, in distress, with 
cheap and nutritious articles of food, to an extent 
truly astonishing, and without which famine must 
have been superadded to poverty. The enumeration 
alone of my friend's publications must evince the 
activity of his benevolence, with which his time and 
fortune have ever kept pace. May the reader en- 
deavour to emulate his virtues ! He will then not 
only diffuse happiness among the community, par- 
ticularly the lower classes, but insure the supreme 
enjoyment of it in his individual capacity." 

COMBE, Andrew, M.D. This excellent physi- 
cian and physiologist was the fifteenth child and 
seventh son of Mr. George Combe, brewer, at 
Livingston's Yards, in the suburbs of Edinburgh, 
and Marion Newton, his wife, and was bom on the 
27th of October, 1797. After being educated in 
the initiatory branches at a private seminary, he was 
sent, at the age of eight, to the high-school of Edin- 
burgh, and having continued there at the study of 
Latin and Greek for five years, he went to the uni- 
versitv, where, in the course of two seasons, he con- 
trived to foi^get what Latin he had learned at school, 
and become a respectable Grecian. But with all 
this teaching of deaid languages, his own was allowed 
to shift as it might, so that, although he could read 
Homer, he was unable to pen a tolerable ordinary 
epistle. Like many others under a similar process 
of tuition, and who have risen to distinction in spite 
of such perversity, Andrew Combe, by the diligent 
self-cultivation of afler-years, acquired that mastery 
of the English language, and excellence in composi- 
tion, which his works so fully attest. After he had 
passed a sickly taciturn boyhood, and entered his 
fifteenth year, it was fitting that he should announce 
the future profession he meant to follow; but to 
every question on this head from his parents, his 
invariable answer was, "I'll no be naething." They 
understood these two negatives in the Scottish ac- 
ceptation, of course, and reckoning such a choice of 
total idleness inexpedient in one of a family of seven- 
teen children, his father chose for him the medical 
profession, into which the apathetic youth was to 
be inducted without further delay. Accordingly, in 
spite of all his struggles, Andrew was forced into a 
new suit of clothes, carried out of the house, and 
trotted along by dint of pulling and pushing, to the 
dwelling of his future master, where he was bound 
and left — to an apprenticeship which he had no 
future cause to regret. 

After finishing his apprenticeship, during which 
he attended the usual medical course at the univer- 
sity and the public hospital, Andrew Combe, when 
he had entered upon his twentieth year, took the 
diploma of surgeon. Previous to this event his in- 
tellectual habits had received not only a fresh im- 
pulse, but also a new direction, from the study of 
phrenology, which was introduced into Edinburgh 
through the arrival and lectures of Dr. Spurzheim. 
Of this science Mr. George Combe, afterwards its 
distinguished advocate, became an earnest student, 
and his younger brother Andrew was not long in 
following the example. The latter, however, when 
he had little more than commenced his inquiries in 
earnest upon the subject, went to Paris in 181 7 to 



perfect himself in his professional studies. The 
Continent was now opened to Britain by the general 
peace, and our medical students were eager to avail 
themselves of the opportunity by completing their 
education in the French capital. Among the 
Parisian lecturers on the vanous departments of 
science whom Andrew Combe attended for this 
purpose, he was so fortunate as to be a pupil of 
Professor Dupuytren, to whose lessons so many of 
our most eminent physicians have been so deeply 
indebted. He also frequently associated in Paris 
with Dr. Spurzheim, by whom he was completely con- 
verted to a belief in that science by the rules of which 
all his future habits of investigation were more or 
less directed. As this was a most important event 
in his' life, it may be proper to give his own account 
of it: — "My attention was first seriously turned to 
the examination of these doctrines during my re- 
sidence at Paris, in the autumn of 181S, when Dr. 
Spurzheim's Observations sur la Phrenologie^ then 
just published, were happily put into my hands at 
a time when, from there being no lectures in any of 
the Parisian schools, I had ample leisure to peruse 
that work deliberately. I had not proceeded far 
before I became impressed with the acuteness and 
profundity of many of the author's remarks on thb 
varied phenomena of human nature, and with the 
simplicity of the principles by which he explained 
what had previously seemed contradictory and un- 
intelligible; and in proportion as I advanced, the 
scrupulousness of statement, sobriety of judgment, 
and moral earnestness with which he advocated his 
views and inculcated their importance, made me 
begin to apprehend that to condemn without inquiry 
was not the way to ascertain the truth of phrenology, 
or to become qualified to decide in a matter of medi- 
cine or of philosophy. I therefore resolved to pause, 
in order to make mvself acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of the new physiology, and to resort, as he 
[Dr. Spurzheim] recommended, to observation and 
experience for the means of verifying or disproving 
their accuracy, before again hazarding an opinion 
on the subject." Thus prepared for examination 
and conviction, he examined and was convinced. 
After two years of such study the following con- 
clusion was the result: — "Actuated by the natural 
feeling of improbability that so much should have 
been discovered in so short time by only two in- 
dividuals, however eminent their talents and felici- 
tous their opportunities, I still expected to meet 
with some important errors of detail; and, so far 
from being disposed to adopt implicitly all the pro- 
positions of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, I rather 
looked for, and expected to find, some hasty con- 
clusions or unsupported assumptions; and my sur- 
prise was extreme to discover that, in the whole 
extent of their inquiry, they had proceeded with so 
much caution and accuracy as, in all their essential 
facts and inferences, to have rendered themselves 
apparently invulnerable." At the early age of 
twenty-one he thus became a firm believer in phreno- 
logy, and, unlike many others of his contemporaries, 
he continued to believe in its principles and apply 
its rules to the last. 

After a course of diligent study at Paris continued 
for nearly two years, and a tour tnrough Switzerland, 
he returned to Edinburgh at the close of 1819. He 
was now ready, as far as professional knowledge and 
the encouragement of friends went, for the com- 
mencement of business as a medical practitioner; 
but, unfortunately, he needed for himself the aid 
which he should have imparted to others. In his 
rambles in Switzerland he had over-tasked his 
strength, and on returning to Edinburgh, a cold 
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room and damp bed confirmed the evil. A voyage 
to Italy was judged necessary for his recovery, and 
he embarked at Greenock for Leghorn at the end 
of the following year. The cure was effectual, for 
he returned to Edinburgh in May, 1822, and soon 
after commenced practice as a surgeon, while his 
extensive family connection, and the reputation he 
had already acquired, soon procured him an exten- 
sive circle of occupation. At this time, also, he first 
appeared before the world as an author, in an essay 
On the Effects of Injuries of the Brain upon theMani' 
festations of the Mind^ which was first read before 
the Phrenological Society, and afterwards published 
in its TranscLciions. In this way he brought his 
beloved science into full pla^ at the commencement 
of his public life, not only m a literary but also a 
professional capacity, notwithstanding the obloquy 
and derision with which it was generally treated at 
this period. In 1823, while the phrenological con- 
troversy was at its height, Mr. Combe again entered 
the field in its defence, by an essay entitled Observa- 
tions on Dr. Barclays Objections to Phrenology^ which 
was also published in the Transactions of the society. 
In the same year he, in conjunction with four others, 
established the Phrenological Journal^ to which he 
was an active contributor till his death. In 1836 
he collected the most important of these articles, and 
published them in a separate volume. Eager to 
extend the knowledge of a science to which he was 
so devoted, and justify its claims to universal atten- 
tion, he sdso hazarded their introduction into a 
quarter where they were little likely to appear with- 
out a severe examination. This was in the Royal 
Medical Society of Edinburgh, bf which he was a 
member, and before which he was obliged in his 
turn to write a dissertation upon a subject selected 
by a committee of the society. The question pro- 
posed in 1823 was, "Does Phrenology afford a 
satisfactory Explanation of the Moral and Intellec- 
tual Faculties of Man?" and Mr. Combe was ap- 
propriately selected to write the dissertation. He 
set to work upon the question con amore^ and pro- 
duced a digest of all he had learned, thought, and 
observed, to bear upon the affirmative, while the 
discussions that followed upon the subject occupied 
two nights of earnest debate before crowded aud- 
iences. This able article, which was first published 
in the Phrenological Journal^ was also included in 
the volume of Selections to which we have already 
alluded. In 1825 he graduated as doctor of medi- 
cine, and on that occasion chose for the subject of 
his thesis, "The Seat and Nature of Hypochon- 
driasis," which was also published in an enlarged 
form in the Phrenological Journal^ and the SeUc- 
tions. 

In commencing the medical art, first as surgeon 
and afterwards as doctor, Combe was made aware 
of two faults which, in his course of practice, he care- 
fully laboured to avoid. The first was that of never 
interposing until the crisis of danger had arrived. 
No rules were prescribed either to avoid a disease or 
escape the repetition of an attack after the first had 
been conquered. As long as the patient was upon 
his legs he might use what diet or exercise he pleased: 
upon all this the man of healing was silent; he 
thought it enough to come in at the moment of 
danger, and treat the sufferer secundum arteni until 
the danger was over, without troubling himself about 
the morrow; and if fresh excesses produce a deadlier 
renewal of the malady, he was ready to double the 
dose, and proportion the penance to the evil. The 
homely proverb, that "prevention is better than 
cure,'' was too vulgar a rule for scientific notice; and 
it was only when the disease fairly showed £aice that 



a doctor girded himself for the onset This was 
anything but satisfiu:tory to Dr. Combe, so that, in 
his treatment of every malady, he was more solicitous 
to prevent its occurrence than to show bis profes- 
sional prowess by overcoming it at its height; and 
if the constitution of the patient made the disnise a 
natural tendency, his medical skill was exerted in 
showing how the coming of the evil might be re- 
tarded, or its inflictions softened. Hence his careful- 
ness in inculcating the rules of diet and exercise, of 
ablution and ventilation, which, homely and com- 
mon-place as they are, and therefore deemed un- 
suited to a learned physician, are yet the true essen- 
tials of the healing art. Another fault which he was 
also careful to avoid, was that of dictating to the 

{>atient the medical r^ulations that were to be strictly 
bllowed without assigning a cause, or enlisting his 
reason in their behalt A blind, implicit faith was 
exclusively demanded by too many of our medical 
practitioners, and the remedy was to be used without 
question or scruple. Dr. Combe saw that, how- 
ever this pope-like assumption of infallibility might 
gratify the vanity of the physician, it was little likely 
to benefit the patient, more especially if his faith was 
of that unruly kind that requires argument and proof. 
He therefore tried to enlist the reason of the patient 
in l)ehalf of the rules prescribed for his cure, and 
showed so much of the nature, origin, and tendencies 
of the disease as would enable him to co-operate in 
its removal. "The consequences of this mode of 
proceeding," says his biographer, "were equally 
beneficial to his patients and to himself. They be- 
came convinced that it was nature that was d^ng 
with them, and that, although they might * cheat the 
doctor,* they could not arrest the progress of her 
evolutions, or escape from aggravated evils, if they 
obstructed the course of her sanative action. Under 
these convictions they obeyed his injunctions with 
earnestness and attention. By being premonished 
of approaching symptoms, which were frequently 
steps in the progress of the cure, but which, if not 
explained, might have been regarded as aggravatioos 
of the malady, they were saved from much alann, 
and he from many unnecessary calls and attendances. 
His present biographer had ample opportunities of 
remarking how few messages, even during the busiest 
seasons of his practice, came to him from patients 
under treatment, and how very rarely he was called 
upon to visit them during the night. He ascribed 
this comparative immunity from nocturnal calls to 
the explanations and pre-arrangements now adverted 
to." 

It was not till 1 831 that Dr. Combe appeared as 
the author of a separate work, as his productions 
had hitherto been articles and essays, which were 
afterwards published in the form of pamphlets. 
Among the subjects he had studied in connection 
with phrenology was that of insanity; and fh>m its 
importance, as well as the general interest which 
several cases of mental disease had lately excited, 
he resolved to give at full length the fruits of his 
study on this painful malady, with a view to its pre- 
vention, amelioration, and cure. The title of the 
work he published was Observations on Mental De- 
rangement; being an Application of the Principles of 
Phrenology to the Elucidation of the Causes^ Symptoms^ 
Nature^ and Treaitnent of Insanity. After this, his 
dose application to professional duties, in which he 
embarked with his whole heart, and the physiological 
studies that occupied every moment of his leisure 
time, so exhausted his delicate constitution, that 
intermission and change of climate were again found 
necessary; and accordingly he spent the winter of 
183 1 -32 in Italy, and the following year in Edin- 
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burgh, London, and Paris. In 1834, though his 
health was still infirm, he published in Edinburgh 
The Principles of Physiology applied to the Preserva- 
tion of Healthy and to the Improvement of Physical 
and Mental Education, This work was so favour- 
ably received, and continued to be so highly valued, 
that at the period of his death 28,000 copies of it 
had been sold, exclusive of the numerous editions 
that had been published in the United States of 
North America. So highly was Dr. Combe's pro- 
fessional reputation now established, that in 1830 he 
was honoured with the appointment of physician to 
the King of the Bel|;ians. This occasioned two 
visits to Brussels dunng the same year. At the 
same time he published his Physiology of Digestion^ 
considered with Relation to the Principles of Dietetics^ 
which went through nine editions. In 1838 Dr. 
Combe was appointed one of the physicians extra- 
ordinary to the queen in Scotland, an office of pro- 
fessional honour merely, as no salary is attached to 
it. In 1840 he published A Treatise on the Physio- 
logical and Moral Management of Infancy; being a 
Practical Exposition of the Principles of Infant 
Training, for the Use of Parents, This work, which 
was highly esteemed, and obtained an extensive 
circulation, he continued to improve till his death. 
His last effort in authorship was an article on phren- 
ology, which was published in the British and For- 
eign Medical Review for January, 1840. 

Enough has been said in the foregoing narrative 
to show that Dr. Combe, although so able a physi- 
cian, was himself often in need of the benefits of the 
healing art. Originally of a delicate and consump- 
tive constitution, through which the activity and 
application of his early youth had been frequently 
cnecked, his maladies had increased from year to 
year, so that in 1834 he was obliged to renounce the 
more active part of his profession, and confine him- 
self to consulting practice. His constitution rallied 
in consequence of this relief, and from 1837 to 184 1 
he enjoyed a better state of health than he had 
hitherto experienced. At a later period, however, 
his ailments returned, and with so permanent a hold, 
as convinced him that, however lingering his last 
illness might be, it had now commenced in good 
earnest. Still, however, his wonted tranquillity, and 
even cheerfulness, were unabated; and to the last 
he continued to correspond with his friends upon 
those important subjects which had formed the great 
study of Eds life. At length, by the recommendation 
of his medical advisers, he tried the effect of the 
climate of Madeira, to which island he repaired in 
November, 1842. After having dwelt a few months 
there and returned home, he was obliged to make a 
second visit to Madeira, where he wmtered during 
1843-44. As voyaging was found beneficial in pro- 
tracting at least the inevitable termination of his 
disease, he tried the effect of a trip to New York in 
the spring of 1847. But this, the last, was the most 
unfortunate of all his voyages, for the vessel in which 
he sailed carried 360 steerage passengers, chiefly 
Irish emigrants ; and as the steerage extended from 
stem to stem of the vessel, the cabin overhead was 
pervaded during the whole passage with a sickening 
atmosphere, the effect of wnich accelerated his dis- 
solution. Having made a three-weeks* sojourn in 
New York, he returned to Scotland ; and only six 
weeks subsequently he died, after a short illness, on 
the 9th of August, 1847. He had thus only reached 
the age of fifty, but the chief subject of wonder is, 
that he had lived so long and done so much. He 
could never have held out so well but for his close 
and conscientious attention to those rules of health 
which he recommended to others; and thus, although 
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he might be considered a dying man at the age of 
confirmed manhood, he was permitted to enjoy that 
which, above every other earthly blessing, he most 
valued — a life of thorough and benevolent usefulness. 
Even to the last he was thus occupied; and when 
the pen dropped from his fingers, it was in the act of 
writing to a friend for information about the regula- 
tions of emigrant vessels, as he was at that time em- 
ployed, during the brief intervals of his last illness, 
in preparing a communication upon the ship-fever, 
which in that year was so fatal in the statistics of 
British emigration. '*Dr. Combe belonged," as is 
well observed by one who intimately knew and 
deeply loved him, '*to that rare class of physicians 
who present professional knowledge in connection 
with the powers of a philosophic^ intellect; and 
yet, in practical matters, appear constantly under the 
guidance of a rich natural sagacity. All his works 
are marked by a peculiar earnestness, lucidity, and 
simplicity, characteristic of the author; they present 
hygienic principles with a clearness for which we 
know no parallel in medical literature. To this must 
be ascribed much of the extraordinary success they 
have met with; and on this quality undoubtedly rests 
no small portion of their universally acknowledged 
utility. . . • The personal character and private 
life of Dr. Combe formed a beautiful and harmonious 
commentary upon his writings. In the bosom of 
his fiunily, and the limited social circle to which his 
weakly health confined him, he was the same benig- 
nant and gentle being whom the world finds addres- 
sing it in these compositions. • . » Kindly and 
cordial to all, he did not seem to feel as if he could 
have an enemy; and therefore, we believe, he never 
had one. It might almost have been said that he 
was too gentle and unobtrusive; and so his friends 
perhaps would have thought him, had it not, on the 
other band, appeared as the most befitting character 
of one who, they all knew, was not to be long spared 
to them, and on whom the hues of a brighter and 
more angelic being seemed already to be shed," 

OOMBE, George. This enthusiastic phreno- 
logist and practical moral philosopher was oom at 
Edinburgh, October 21, 1788 ; and being ten years 
older than his brother Andrew Combe, M.D., the 
subject of the preceding memoir, he was enabled to 
superintend the education of the latter, and give a 
direction to his physiological and moral studies. 
Having adopted the legal profession, George Combe 
became a writer to the signet in 1 81 2, and continued 
with undivided attention to follow this occupation; 
when, in 1 816, an event occurred that gave his 
mind a new bias. In that year Dr. Spurzheim 
visited Scotland, and by his lectures and conversa- 
tions on phrenology not only aroused the public 
attention, but the public astonishment. Men were 
taught that not merely the intellectual character was 
dimly indicated upon the forehead of each individual, 
but all his qualities— intellectual, moral, and ph^ical 
— mapped out one by one over the whole region of 
his skull; and that he thus carried about with him his 
character written in letters about which there could 
neither be suspicion nor controversy. Like many of 
his considerate countrymen, George Combe at first 
was hard of belief, and regarded both the system 
and its advocate with aversion; but further inquiry 
removed his prejudices, and convinced him that this 
startling theory had fact for its basis. He became 
not only a believer in the truth of phrenology, but 
its ardent, eloquent, disinterested expositor; and 
continued with the earnestness of an apostle to ex- 
pound its doctrines, until he had made a considerable 
number of influential converts, of whom he was the 
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Te€(^ized leader and head. Nor was this a situa- 
tion with which a merely ambitious man would have 
been contented; for in hard-headed and orthodox 
Scotland, phrenology was regarded not only as a 
monstrosity in science, but a heresy ' in religion. 
He persevered, however, until society was persuaded 
to listen to its claims, and acknowledge that they 
were neither ridiculous nor atheistical. 

The life of Combe was henceforth bound up in 
the science which he so devotedlv loved. Mainly 
through his exertions it lived and nourished in Scot- 
land for the day, until it was superseded by new 
opinions; and during the period of its ascendency, 
it materially influenced those systems of moral and 
psychological investigation which still refused to 
recognize it as an authority and guide. In his 
Phrenological Hall, Clyde Street, Edinburgh, which 
was stored with a choice collection of casts of heads, 
be held meetings of the society, and delivered pub- 
lic lectures on phrenology ; he originated and con- 
ducted the Phrettological Journal^ which continued 
from 1824 to 1847, and extended to twenty volumes, 
himself contributing many articles to the series; and 
he delivered many successful courses of lectures, not 
only in various parts of the United Kingdom, but 
aJso in America and Germany. But his numerous 
writing were still more influential than his lectures, 
from the popularity they acquired and their Influence 
on the public mind. The first of these was his 
Essays on Phrenology^ published in 1 8 19, after he 
had become a thorough convert to the system. Five 
years afterwards he published his System of PhretiO' 
logy, which went through five editions, and was 
translated into German and French. In 1828 he 
published the most important of his works, entitled 
The Constitution of Man considered in Relation to 
External Obfects, being an attempt to demonstrate the 
essential harmony of the nature of man with the sur- 
roundingworld; and the consequent necessityof study- 
ing the laws of nature, in order that we may realize the 
advantages of the external world, lessen our exposure 
to its evils, and carry out successfully our physical, 
social, and moral improvement. Of this work, which 
so materially influences many of the systems of physi- 
cal and sodal reform advocated in the present day, 
nearly 100,000 copies were sold in Britain, numerous 
editions were printed in America, and it was trans- 
lated into French, German, and Swedish. Besides 
these works he wrote the following: Elements of 
Phrenology^ 1824; Lectures on Popular Education, 
1833; Notes of his Experiences in Germany and 
America; Lectures on Moral Philosophy, 1840; Life 
and Correspondence of Andrew ConAe, M.D., 1850; 
Principles of Criminal Legislation and Prison Dis- 
cipline, 1854 ; Phrenology applied to Painting and 
Sculpture, 1855; and The Currency Question con^ 
sidered in RekUion to the Bank Restriction Act, 7 and 
8 Victoria, c, 32, 1855. "^^ latest of his works, 
entitled The Relation bdweeh Science and Religion, 
which he published in 1857, eloquently inculcates 
and earnestly enforces the duty and advantage of 
obedience to the precepts of natural religion. 

With all this travelling, lecturing, and authorship 
upon his favourite science and the subjects connected 
with it, which of themselves might have been suffi- 
cient for a long and active life, Mr. Combe continued 
to 1 837 a practical man of business, and was devoted to 
his profession as a writer to the signet. As a citizen, 
he also entered fully into the public questions of the 
day, and took an active part in the subjects of parlia- 
mentary reform, the abolition of the corn-laws, and 
the establishment of a system of national education 
in which every sect and party might coalesce. In 
1833 he mamed Cecilia, daughter of the celebrated 



Mrs. Siddons, by whom he was survived. His own 
death occurred on the 14th August, 1858, his regular 
living and temperate habits having carried a delicate 
constitution onward to that age of threescore and 
ten years which forms the uswd boundary even of 
the most vigorous and robust. His large collection 
of books on the subject of phrenology has been 
deposited in the Advocates' Library, Edinburgh. 

CONSTABLE, Archibald, an eminent pub- 
lisher, was born, February 24, 1776, at Keliie, in the 
county of Fife, where his father, Thomas Constable^ 
acted as overseer to the Earl of Keliie. After re- 
ceiving a plain education at the school of his native 
oarish (Cambee), he became, in 1788, apprentice to 
Mr. Peter Hill, bookseller in Edinburgh, the fnend 
and correspondent of Robert Bums. About the time 
of the expiration of his apprenticeship, he married 
the daughter of Mr. David Willison, printer, who, 
though averse to the match, was of some service in 
enabling him to set up in business for himselC This 
latter step he took in the year 1795, opening a shop 
on the north side of the High Street, near the cros^ 
and devoting himself at first chiefly to the .sale of old 
books connected with Scottish history and literature. 
In this line of trade he speedily acquired considerable 
eminence, not so much by the extensiveness of his 
stock, for his capital was very limited, as by his per- 
sonal activity, agreeable maimers, and the intelli- 
gence with which he applied himself to serve the 
wants of his customers. At an early period of his 
career his shop was resorted to by Mr. J. G. Dalzell, 
Mr. Richard Heber, Mr. Alexander Campbell, Mr. 
(afterwards Dr.) Alexander Murray, Dr. John Leyden, 
Mr. Walter Scott, Mr. Thomas Thomson, and other 
youn£ men possessed of a taste for Scottish literary 
and historical antiquities, for some of whom he 
published works of no inconsiderable magnitude, 
previously to the close of the eighteenth century. 
In 1 801 he acquired the property of the Scots Maga- 
zine, a venerable repertory 01 historical, literary, and 
archaeological matter, upon which he employed the 
talents of Leyden, Murray, Macneil, and other 
eminent men in succession, though without any 
considerable increase to its reputation. In the pre- 
ceding year he had commenced the Farmet^s Maga^ 
%ine, under the management of an able East Lothian 
agriculturist, Mr. Robert Brown, then of Markle: 
this work, which appeared quarterly, for many years 
enjoyed a considerable d^ree of*^ prosperity, but 
eventually drooped with the class to whom it ap- 
pealed, and sank with the house of the publisher. 

The small body of ingenious and learned persons 
who, in 1802, originat«i the Edinburgh Review, 
placed it under the commercial management of Mr. 
Constable, who, though unprepared for the great 
success which it experienced, was not long in per- 
ceiving the high merits of its conductors, and acting 
towards them in an appropriately liberal maimer. 
The business of publishing this great work remained 
with him for twenty-four years. In 1804 he com- 
menced atit Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, 
which remained with him till 1826. It was through- 
out a successful publication. In 1805 he published, 
in conjunction with Longman & Co. of London, the 
first original work of Sir Walter Scott, The Lay of 
the Last Ministrd, the success of which was also far 
beyond his expectations. In the ensuing year he 
issued a beautifid edition of what he termed The 
Works of Walter Scott, Esq,, in five volumes, com- 
prising the poem just mentioned, the "Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border," *'Sir Tristiem," and a series of 
lyrical pieces. Notwithstanding the success of the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel^ Mr. Constable was looked 
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upon as a bold man when, in 1S07, he offered Mr. 
Scott £1000 for a poem which was afterwards 
entitled Marmion, Such munificence was quite a 
novelty in the publishing trade of Scotland, and 
excited some attention even In a part of the island 
where literary affairs had heretofore been conducted 
on a larger scale. Not loi^ after the appearance of 
this poetical romance, Mr. Constable and his partner 
had a serious difference with its illustrious author, 
which lasted till 1813, although in the interval he 
edited for them the works of Swift, as he had pre- 
viously those of Dryden. An enumeration of the 
many valuable books which were afterwards pub- 
lished by the subject of this memoir, would be out 
of place in the present work; but the mention of a 
fiew, such as Mr. J. P. Wood's excellent edition of 
Dougiai Scottish Peerage^ Mr. G. Chalmers' Ca//- 
donia^ the Edinburgh Gazetteer in six volumes, the 
Philosophical IVorhs of Mr. Dugald Stewart, and the 
Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica (the stock 
and copyright of which work he purchased in 1812), 
will be sufncient to suggest a career &r transcending 
in enterprise and brilliancy anything of the kind ever 
known in Scotland. In 1804 Mr. Constable had 
assumed as partner Mr. Alexander Gibson Hunter, 
of Blackness, and from that time the business was 
carried on under the designation of Archibald Con- 
stable and Company. A few years afterwards, when 
the concerns of^ the house had become very exten- 
sive, Mr. Constable thought it a hardship that so 
mudi of his wares should pass through the hands of 
an English agency, who at once absorbed a con- 
siderate share of his profits, and could not profess 
to promote his interest with so much zeal as their 
own. He and his Edinburgh partner therefore 
joined, Deceml>er, 1808, with Mr. Charles Hunter 
and Mr. John Park, in commencing a general book- 
selling business in London, under the desiG[nation of 
Constable, Hunter, Park, and Hunter. This specu- 
lation, however, being found to be unattended with 
the expected advantages, was given up in 181 1. In 
the early port of this year Mr. A. G. Hunter retired 
from the Edinburgh house, on which occasion Mr. 
Constable, acting on the liberal view which he 
usually took of the value of his stock, and perhaps 
not unwilling to impress the world with an exalted 
idea of his prosperity, allowed to his partner a 
greater amount of actual cash (jf 1 7,ocx> is understood 
to have been the sum paid) than wliat was justly 
his due. Mr. Robert Cathcart of Drum, writer to 
the signet, and Mr. Robert Cadell, then a clerk in 
Mr. Constable's shop, were assumed in Mr. Hunter's 
place, and the firm still continued under the designa- 
tion of Archibald Constable and Companv. Mr. 
Cathcart being carried off after a few days' illness in 
Noveml>er, 1812, Mr. Cadell remained Mr. Con- 
stable's sole partner. 

Mr. Constable and his partner published, after 
1 81 3, all the poetical works of Sir Walter Scott, and 
the whole of^ his prose fictions (excepting the first 
series of the TaUs of My Landlord) down to the year 
1826. The vast amount of lucrative business arising 
from these publications, and others of nearly e(|uu 
popularity and importance, produced in the subject 
of this memoir the sincere though erroneous convic- 
tion that he was a prosperous, and in one respect a 
wealthy man. He had never, it is true, possessed 
much /ree capital; he had scarcely ever known what 
it was to be exempt from difficulties for ready money; 
yet he could calculate for certain on the productive- 
ness of sevend of his more important speculations, 
and he every day saw around him such a large and 
increasing amount of stock, that nothing less than 
^ demonstration of figures could have given him 



greater assurance of his affluent condition. That 
demonstration unfortunately was wanting. Mr. 
Constable was no arithmetician. His mind was one 
of those which delight in forming lofty enterprises 
and ambitious schemes, but are too much engrossed 
with the glories of the ultimate object, to regard 
much the details by which it is proposed to be ac- 
complished. For very many of his publications, the 
literary labourer was greatly overpaid; in most cases, 
he printed a much larger impression than was neces- 
sary, or, if the demand came nearly up to the supply, 
the benefits of success were lost upon an undemanded 
second edition. He had a magnificent way of trans- 
acting every kind of business, seeming in* general 
less to regard the merits of the matter in hand, than 
the dignity of his name and profession. Proceeding 
in this manner rather like a princely patron of 
letters, than a tradesman aiming at making them 
subservient to his personal interest, Mr. Constable 
was easily led into a system of living greatly l)eyond 
his real means, and from which the pressure of no 
embarrassments, however severe, could awaken him. 
Another error, to which the steps were perhaps as 
natural and easy, was his yielding to the desires of 
his friend Sir Walter Scott for money, and the 
means of raising money, as a fore-payment of literary 
labour. Both men were in some d^ree intoxicated 
by the extraordinary success they had met with in 
their respective careers, which seemed to assure them 
against tne occurrence of any real difficulty in any oi 
the processes of worldly affairs; and, mutually sup- 
porting their common delusion, they launched without 
rudder or compass into an ocean of bank credit, in 
which they were destined eventually to perish. The 
reverence of the publisher for the author was not 
greater than was the confidence of the author in 
"the strong sense and sagacious calculations" (his 
own words) of the publisher. Both afterwards dis- 
covered that thcT had been in a great measure wrong, 
as even the works of a Scott could only produce a 
certain sum, while the calculations of Mr. Constable, 
though bearing the impress of an ardent and generous 
temperament, were not conducted upon those rules 
which alone will insure good results in commercial 
affairs. It is painful to reflect on the change which 
adversity brought over the mutual sentiments of 
these distinguished men. Mr. Constable lived to 
lament on a deathbed the coldness which the results 
of his bankruptcy had introduced into the mind of 
his former friend, and to complain (whether justly or 
not) that, if he had not been so liberal towards that 
friend, he might have still known prosperity. Sir 
Walter, on the other hand, lived to suffer the pain of 
pecuniary distress in consequence of the loose cal- 
culations of himself and his publisher, and to enter- 
tain in his benevolent and tranquil mind, so changed 
a feeling regarding that individual, as prevented him 
from paying the common respect of a fnend to his 
remains, when, in the hour of calamity and sorrow, 
they were transferred to the grave. 

Mr. Constable had in early life entertained literary 
aspirations only less ambitious than those bywhich 
he distinguished himself in commercial life. Though 
wanting the advantages of an academical education, 
he wrote his own language fluently and correctly. 
Scottish antiquities formed the department in which 
he desired to exert himself and the present writer 
has heard him, amidst the pressing cares of business, 
express a touching regret for the non-fiilfilment of 
the hopes which m once entertained in reference to 
this fieivoarite study. From respect for his literary 
abilities, Miss Seward bequeathed to him her whole 
correspondence, in the expectation that he would 
persdudly undertake the duty of editor; a task, how« 
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ever, for which he found it necessary to employ a 
substitute, in the person of Mr. Morehead. The 
only literary efforts of Mr. Constable which have 
ever been ascertained, consist in the editing of La* 
monfs Diary, in i8io, and of a compilation of The 
Poetry contained in the Waverley Navels^ and the 
composition of a small volume which appeared in 
1822, under the title of *^ Memoir of George Heriot^ 
Jeweller to King James^ containing an account of the 
Hospital founded bv him at Edinburgh.'' Having 
become a widower m 1816, Mr, Constable in 1818 
married Miss Charlotte Neale, who survived him. 
In the early part of 1822 he was obliged, by a due 
regard to his physical and mental energies, to reside 
for some months in England. It may also be men- 
tioned among the particulars of his life, that in 1823, 
though professedly a Whig in politics, he was in- 
clud& by the liberal policy of tne government in a 
list of new justices of the peace for the city of Edin- 
burgh. In the same year he removed from the 
warehouse he had occupied for nearly thirty years in 
the High Street to an elegant mansion aajacent to 
the Register House, in the new town, which had 
become his own by purcliase from the connections 
of his second marriage. 

In the year 1825 Mr. Constable projected perhaps 
the most remarkable of all his unaertakings — A 
Miscellany of Original and Selected Works in Litera- 
ture^ Artf and Science^ which he designed to publish 
in smsM fasciculi at one shilling, every three consti- 
tuting a volume. Having marked the tendency to- 
wards a system of cheap popular reading which was 
at this time very observable in the public mind and 
in the bookselling business, he had resolved to take 
advantage of the irresistible impulse for the repro- 
duction of some of his best copyrights; calculating 
securely that these, especially if mixed up with new 
productions from the pens of the best modem writers, 
would appropriate a large share of the patronage 
extended oy the people to cheap works, while the 
vast sale that might be expected as a consequence of 
their humble price, could not fail to afford an ample 
remuneration to all concerned. The design was one 
worthy, in its daring novelty and its libend promise, 
of a publisher who, m almost all his enterprises, had 
shown a comprehensiveness of mind above his 
fellows. Nor can it be doubted that, if carried into 
execution with the whole powers of the original 
house, and the prestige which the name of Constable 
now carried to every British ear, it would have met 
with a success more than sufficient to redeem the 
fortunes of the establishment. Unfortunately the 
commercial distresses which marked the dose of 1825 
operated unfavourably upon a London firm, with 
which Archibald Constable and Company were inti- 
mately connected, and at the close of^the January of 
the ensuing year both were compelled to stop pay- 
ment. The debts of the latter house were understood 
to be ab9ut a quarter of a million, for a considerable 
part of which Sir Walter Scott unfortunately stood 
responsible. The stock in which the subject of this 
memoir was wont to contemplate an immense fund 
of dormant wealth, was consequently sequestered, 
and its real value (especially on a peremptory sale) 
being very different from the apparent, it sufficed to 
dischiurge but a small part of the existing obligations. 

Mr. Constable, who at this time had the young 
family arising from his second marriage springing up 
around him, now retired into comparative privacy, 
to experience the usual fate of those whom fortune 
has suddenly deserted. Most of his friends having 
suffered considerably by his bankruptcy, and being 
deeply impressed with a sense of the imprudence 
which had led to that event, paid him no longer any 



regard, though, while his fortunes lived, they would 
have given ** fifty, nay, an hundred ducats for his 
portrait in little." Notwithstanding these painful 
circumstances, to which was soon added a return of 
some dropsical ailments which had formerly afflicted 
him, he resolved to make an endeavour for the sup* 
port of his family, by commencing, though with 
material restrictions of plan, the Miscellany which 
had formerly been announced. Having made the 
necessary arrangements with the trustee upon the 
sequestered estate, he issued the first number late in 
the year 1826, being the beginning of a reproduction 
of Captain Basil Hairs Travels^ which that gentle- 
man, with a kindness worthy of his distinguished 
abilities, had conferred as a present upon the veteran 
publisher. Though unable now to command all the 
copyrights and imw productions which he originally 
contemplated, he succeeded in calling around him 
some ol the rising talent of the day, and would in 
all probability have soon been once more engaged 
in an extensive and enterprising course of business, 
if death had not stepped in to claim his part. Mr, 
Constable gradually sank under his dropsicil ailment, 
and on the 21st of July, in the year just named, 
breathed his last at his house in Park Place,, in the 
fifty-second year of his age. Mr. Constable was of 
middle stature, and, in his latter years, of somewhat 
unwieldly bulk; his countenance, a fair index to his 
mind, displayed lineaments of uncommon nobleness 
and beauty. 

COOK, Rev. George, D.D. This learned di* 
vine and ecclesiastical historian was bom at St. An- 
drews in 1773. His education was conducted at the 
schools and colleges of his native city, at that time dis- 
tinguished for its high literaiy character and the emi- 
nent men it produced, while his subsequent career fully 
showed how well he had availed himself of such op- 
portunities of mental improvement. From the early 
period of boyhood the studies of George Cook had 
Deen directed towards the church, in which his fieanily 
had considerable influence; and at the age of twenty* 
two he was ordained minister of Laurencekirk, Kin- 
cardineshire. On settling down into such a tranquil 
residence, the young divine did not resign himself 
either to rural indolence or literary epicurism; on the 
contrary, his studies were of the most laborious, in- 
defatigable character, as well as directed to the 
highest interests of his sacred profession; and it was 
while minister of Laurencekirk that he produced 
most of those works by which his fame was extended 
over the world of ecclesiastical literature. As an 
author, his first work, published in 1808, was Jllus- 
trcUions of the General Evidence establishing Chrisfs 
Resurrection, His next, in 181 1, was the History of 
the Reformation^ the most popular of all his works, 
until it was eclipsed by the more attractive produc- 
tions upon the same subject at a later period, and by 
writers possessing more ample opportunities of in- 
formation, of whom we need scarcely mention the 
name of D'Aubign^, After this work on general 
ecclesiastical history. Dr. Cook turned his attention 
to that part of it which concerned his own church and 
country, and published, in 18x5, the History of the 
Church of Scotland from the Reformation to the Revo* 
lution — a work in which the research was of the 
most ^ trying character, so many of the materials being 
at that time in obscure, moth-eaten manuscript, 
which have since been printed mainly through the 
public spirit of our antiquarian societies. In 1820 
appeared his Ltfe of Principal Hill^ and in 1822 his 
view of Christianity, 

The learning and talent displayed in these works, 
as well as the important subjects which they iUus^ 
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trated, and the high interests which they were de- 
signed to advance, naturally brought Dr. Cook into 
the front rank of the most talented of his clerical 
brethren, and in church courts his opinions ob« 
tained that ascendency to which they were so justly 
entitled. To these also were added the highest 
honorary distinctions which our primitive national 
church, so jealous of the doctrine of Presbyterian 
parity, reluctantly accords to the most favoured of 
her children, llius, in 1825, he was moderator of 
the General Assembly, and in the following year he 
was appointed a member of the royal commission 
for examining into the state of our Scottish univer- 
sities. He was also appointed dean of the order of 
the Thistle, and one of his majesty's chaplains. 

On the death of Dr. Inglis, which occurred in 
1834, the leadership of his party in the church, which 
that eminent divine had so ably conducted, was by 
universal choice conceded to Dr. Cook. Always a 
situation of difficulty and trouble, even in the most 
quiescent periods of our church's history, it was pecu- 
liarly so at the present crisis; for the Moderate party, 
which Dr. Cook headed, and that for so long a period 
had been in the ascendency, had now lost its prestige; 
and the Evangelical portion of the church, already 
increased from a handful into an army, and backed 
by the popular suffrage, which had always inclined 
to it since the days of the solemn league and covenant, 
was advancing with all the energy of a newly resusci- 
tated cause, and giving certain promise that at no 
distant day it would recover its former superiority. 
Against such an onward tide it was not wonderful if 
Dr. Cook and his brethren were unable to make 
head, although thev struggled bravely and to the last. 
Consistently with the principles which he had adopted 
from the beginning, and advocated on every occasion, 
both as an author and a divine, Dr. Cook could not 
be expected to sympathize with the opposite party in 
their claims for the abolition of patronage, and the 
entire exemption of the church from state control, and 
accordingly he contested every inch of ground with 
a zeal and honesty equal to their own. At length 
the result took him as completely by surprise as it 
did the wisest politicians and profoundest calculators 
of the day. The memorable i8th of May, 1843, 
occurred, on which the disruption of the Kirk of 
Scotland took place, and when, after it had been 
confidently asserted that not even twenty ministers 
would abandon their livings, nearly 500 rose from 
their places in the General Assembly and bade a final 
farewell to the Established Church. It was a melan- 
choly spectacle, a stunning blow to the upright affec- 
tionate heart of the leader of the Moderates. The 
labours of his past public life were thus destroyed by 
a single stroke, and while history recorded the oEdami- 
tous event, he must have guessed that it would re- 
proach him as one of the chief causes of the evil. 
And besides, in that departing train, whose self-sacri- 
ficing devotedness he was well disposed to acknow- 
ledge, how many were there whom he had revered 
for their commanding talents, and loved for their 
piety and worth, but who were now lost for ever 
to the church with which he was identified, and 
whom he must henceforth meet or pass bv as the 
ministers of a rival and hostile cause 1 Such to Dr. 
Cook was the disruption; and although his own 
party exonerated him from blame, while his church 
still continued as before to be directed by his coun- 
sels, the rest of his life was clouded by the recollec- 
tion of an event which the best men, whether of the 
Free or Established Church, will never cease to 
regret. 

The latter years of Dr. Cook's life were spent at 
St. Andrews, as he had been appointed to the chair 



of moral philosophy in its university, in the room of 
Dr. Chalmers, when the latter was called to Edin- 
burgh. Here his end was sudden, his death having 
been instantaneous, and occasioned by the rupture of 
a blood-vessel while he was walking in the Kirk 
Wynd, on his way to the college library. This melan- 
choly event occurred on the forenoon of the 13th of 
May, 1845. 

COUTTS, Thomas, who long moved at the head 
of the monied and banking interest of the metropolis, 
was the fourth and youngest son of John Coutts, 
originally of Dundee, and afterwards of Edinburgh, 
where he held the office of chief magistrate in 1743. 
The mother of Mr. Coutts was a daughter of Sir 
John Stuart of AlUnbank, in Berwickshire, who was 
the maternal grandson of Miss Grizel Cochrane, 
daughter of Sir John Cochrane, the associate of 
Russell and Sidney in their project for liberating 
Britain from the tyranny of the last Stuarts. Of 
this lady, great-great -erandmother to Mr. Coutts, 
the following anecdote has been related by her rela- 
tion, the Earl of Dundonald : — 

** Sir John Cochrane, being engaged in Argyle's 
rebellion against James II., was teScen prisoner after 
a desperate resistance, and condemned to be hanged. 
His aaughter having noticed that the death-warrant 
was expected from London, attired herself in men's 
clothes, and twice attacked and robbed the mails 
(betwixt Berwick and Belford) which conveyed the 
death-warrants ; thus, by delaying the execution, 
giving time to Sir John Cochrane's father, the Earl 
of Dundonald, to make interest with Father Petre, 
(a Jesuit), King James' confessor, who, for the sum 
of ;f 5000, agr^d to intercede with his royal master 
in behalf of Sir John Cochrane, and to procure his 
pardon, which was effected." 

Mr. Coutts was bom about the year 1731. His 
father carried on the business of a general merchant, 
and established the bank which has since attained 
such distinguished respectability under the auspices 
of Sir Wifliam Forbes and his descendants. An 
elder son, James, entered into partnership with a 
banking house in St. Mary Axe, London, which 
corresponded with that of John Coutts and Co., 
Edinburgh. Subsequently Thomas Coutts, the sub- 
ject of the present memoir, entered also into that 
house. He then became partner with his brother 
of a banking house in the Strand, which had long 
been carried on under the title of Middleton and 
Campbell; and finally, on the death of his brother, 
in 1778, he became the sole manager of this exten- 
sive concern. 

Mr. Coutts possessed the accomplishments and 
manners of a gentleman; plain but fashionable in 
his dress; sedate in his deportment; punctual and 
indefatigable in business even to a very advanced 
age. His great ambition through life was to estab- 
lish his character as a man of business, and he 
certainly obtained such a reputation in this respect 
as few men have enioyed. Instances are related of 
his refusing to overlook a single penny in accounts 
even with those friends to whom he was in the 
habit of dispensing his hospitality with the most 
liberal hand. With such qualifications, and blessed 
with length of days beyond the usual span of human 
life, it is not surprising that he acquired immense 
wealth, and placed himself at the head of that im- 
portant class to which he belonged. Nor was he 
exclusively a man of business : he enjoyed the society 
of literary men in a high de^e, and was distin- 
guished for his taste in theatricals. He was also a 
liberal dispenser of his wealth to the poor. 

Mr. Coutts was twice married: — ^first to Susan 
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Starkie, a female servant of his brother James, by 
whom he had three daughters — Susan, married in 
179^ to George Augustus, third Earl of Guildford; 
Frances, married in 1800 to John, first Marquis of 
Bute; and Sophia, married in 1793 to Sir Francis 
Burdett, Bart. About three months after the de- 
cease of his first wife, which took place in 181 5, he 
married Harriet Mellon, an actress of some distinc- 
tion in her profession, whom he constituted, at his 
death, sole legatee of his immense property, consist- 
ing of personals in the diocese of Canterbury sworn 
under ^ 600, 000, besides considerable real estates in 
lands, houses, &c., and the banking establishment 
in the Strand. This lady afterwards became by 
marriage Duchess of St. Albans, and, by her acts 
of beneficence, proved herself not unworthy of the 
great fortune which she had acquired. Mr. Coutts* 
death took place at his house in Piccadilly, February 
24th, 1822, about the ninetieth year of his age. 

CRAIG, James, M.A., was bom at Gi£R)rd in 
East Lothian, in 1682, and educated in the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. He was first minister at Yester, 
in his native county; then at Haddington; and finally 
at Edinburgh, where he was very popular as a 
preacher. While in the first of these situations, he 
wrote a volume of Donne Poems^ which have gone 
through two editions, and enjoyed at one time a 
considerable reputation. In 1732, when settled in 
Edinburgh, he published Sermons^ in three volumes 
8vo, chiefly on the principal heads of Christianity. 
He died at Edinburgh in 1744, aged sixty^two. 

CRAIGy John, an eminent preacher of the Re- 
formation, was bom about the year 15 12, and had 
the misfortune to lose his fiither next year at the 
battle of Flodden. Notwithstanding the hardships 
to which this loss subjected him, he obtained a good 
education, and removing into England, became 
tutor to the children of Lord Dacre. Wars arising 
soon after between England and Scotland, he re- 
turned to his native country, and became a monk of 
the Dominican order. Having given some grounds 
for a suspicion of heresy, he was cast into prison; but 
having cleared himself, he was restored to libertv; and 
returning to England, endeavoured, by the influence 
of Lord Dacre, to procure a place at Cambridge, in 
which he was disappointed. He then travelled to 
France; and thence to Rome, where he was in such 
£ivour with Cardinal Pole, that he obtained a place 
among the Dominicans of Bologna, and was ap- 
pointed to instruct the novices of the cloister. Being 
advanced to the rectorate, in consequence of his 
merit, he had access to the library; where, happen- 
ing to read Calvin's Institutes^ he became a convert 
to the Protestant doctrines. A conscientious regard 
to the text in which Christ forbids his disciples to 
deny him before men, induced Craig to make no 
secret of this change in his sentiments ; and he was 
consequently sent to Rome, thrown into a prison, 
tried and condemned to be burned, from which fate 
he was only saved by an accident. Pope Paul IV. 
having died the day before his intended execution, 
the people rose tumultuously, dragged the statue of 
his late holiness through the streets, and, breaking 
open all the prisons, set the prisoners at liberty. 
Craig immediately left the city; and as he was 
walking through the suburbs, he met a company of 
banditti. One of these men, taking him aside, asked 
if he had ever been in Bologna. On his answering 
in the affirmative, the man inquired if he recollected, 
as he was one day walking there in the fields with 
some young noblemen, having administered relief to 
a poor maimed soldier, who asked him for alms. 



Craig replied that he had no recollection of such an 
event; but in this case the obliged party had the 
better memory : the bandit told him that he could 
never forget the kindness he had received on that 
occasion, which he would now b^ to repay by 
administering to the present necessities of his bene- 
factor. In short, this man gave Craig a sufiicidnt 
sum to carry him to Bologna. 

The fiigitive soon found reason to fear that some 
of his former acquaintances at this place might de- 
nounce him to the Inquisition ; and accordii^y he 
slipped away as privately as possible to Milan, avoid- 
ing all the principal roads, for fear of meeting any 
enemy. One day, when his money and strength 
were alike exhausted by the joumey, he came to a 
desert place, where, throwing himself down u]X)n 
the ground, he almost resigned all hope of life. At 
this moment a dog came fawning up to him, with a 
bag of money in its mouth, which it laid down at his 
feet. The forlorn traveller instantly recognized this 
as ''a special token of God's fiivour;" and picking 
up firesn energy, proceeded on his way till he came 
to a little village, where he obtained some refresh- 
ment. He now bent his steps to Vienna; where, 
professing himself of the Dominican order, he was 
brought to preach before the emperor Maximilian 
II., and soon became a favourite at the court of that 
sovereign. His fame reverting to Rome, Pope Pius 
III. sent a letter to the emperor, desiring him to be 
sent back as one that had been condenmed for 
heresy. The emperor adopted the more humane 
course of giving him a safe-conduct out of Germany. 
Reaching England about the year 1560, Craig heard 
of the reformation which had taken place in his 
native country; and, returning thither, offered his 
services to the church. He found, however, that 
the long period of his absence from the country 
(twenty-four years) had unfitted him to preach in the 
vernacular tongue, and he was therefore obliged for 
some time to hold forth to the learned in Latin.^ 
Next year, having partly recovered his native lan- 
guage, he was appointed to be the collet^e of Knox 
in the parish church of Edinburgh, which office he 
held for nine years. During this period he had an 
opportunity of manifesting his conscientious rmrd 
to the duties of his calling, by refusing to procLum 
the banns for the marriage of the queen to Bothwell, 
which he thought contrary to the laws, to reason, 
and to the word of God. For this he was reproved 
at the time by the council; but his conduct was 
declared by the General Assembly two years after 
to have been consistent with his duty as a iaithfiU 
minister. About the year 1572 he was sent by the 
General Assembly to preach at Montrose, "for the 
illuminating the north ; and when he had remained 
two years there, he was sent to Aberdeen to illu- 
minate these dark places in Mar, Buchan, and 
Aberdeen, and to teach the youth in the college 
there." In 1579 Mr. Craig, being appointed min- 
ister to the king (James Vl.), returned to Edin- 
burgh, where he took a leading hand in the general 
assemblies of the church, being the compiler of part 
of the Second Book of Discipline; and, what gives 
his name its chief historical lustre, the writer of the 
National Covenant, signed in 1580 by the king 
and his household, and which was destined in a 
future age to exercise so mighty an influence over 
the destinies of the country. 

John Craig was a very diflerent man from the 

royal chaplains of subsequent times. He boldly 

I 

1 His Latin discourses were delivered in Maxdalen's Chapel, 
in the Cowgate, Edinbui^h; a curious old^ place of worship, 
which still exists^ and even retains in its windows part of the 
stained glass which adorned it in Catholic times. 
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opposed the proceedings of the court when he 
thought them inconsistent with the interests of reli- 
gion, and did not scruple on some occasions to utter 
the most poignant and severe truths respecting the 
king, even in his majesty's own presence. In 1595, 
being quite worn out with the infirmities of age, he 
resigned his place in the royal houisehold, and retired 
from public me. He died on the 4th of December, 
1600, aged eighty-eight, his life having extended 
through the reigns of four sovereigns. 

CRAIG, John, an eminent mathematician, flour- 
ished at the end of the 17th and the beginning of 
the 1 8th centuries. The only circumstance known 
respecting his life is, that he was vicar of Gillingham, 
in Dorsetshire. The following list of his writings is 
given in Watt*s Bibliotheca Britannka: — Methodus 
figurarunty lineis rectis et curvis comprehensarum : 
quadraturas determinandi, London, 1685, 4to. — 
Iratatits Mat/iematicus, defigitrarum curvUinearum^ 
&c., H lacis geometricis, London, 1692, 1693,410. — 
ThiologuB Christiana Principia Matheniatica. Lon- 
don, 1699, 4to. Reprinted, Leipsic, 1755. — De 
CeUculo Fluentium^ lib. ii., etde Optica Analytical lib. 
ii. London, 1718, 4to. — TVie Quantity of the Loga- 
rithmic Curve; translated from the Latin, Phil, 
Trans. Abr, iv. 318. 1698. — Quantity of Figures 
Geontetrically Irrational, lb. 202. 1 697. — Letter 
containing Solutions of two Problems: I, on the Solid 
of Least Resistance; 2, the Curve of Quickest Descent, 
lb. 542. 1 70 1, — Specimen of determining the Quad- 
rature of Figures, lb. v. 24. 1703. — Solution of 
BernouillCs Problem, ' lb. 90. 1704. — Of the Length 
of Curve Lina, lb. 406. 1708. — Method of Making 
Logarithms. lb. 609. 1710. — Description of the 
Head of a Monstrous Calf, lb. 668. 1712." 

CRAIQ, Thomas, author of the Treatise on the 
Feudal Law, and of other learned works, was pro- 
bably bom in the year 1 538. It is uncertain whether 
he was the son of Robert Craig, a merchant in Edin- 
burgh, or of William Craig of Craigfintry, afterwards 
Craigston, in the county of Aberdeen. In 1552 
he was entered a student of St. Leonard's College, 
in the university of St. Andrews, but does not ap- 
pear to have completed the usual course of four 
years, as he left the collie in 1555, after receiving 
his degree as Bachelor of Arts. He then repaired 
to France, and studied the civil and canon law in 
some of the flourishing universities of that country. 
On his return, about the year 1561, he continued 
his studies under the superintendence of his relation, 
John Craig, the subject of a preceding memoir. 
After distinguishing himself in a very eminent degree 
as a classi(id scholar, he was called to the bar in 
February, 1563, and in the succeeding year was 
placed at the head of the criminal judicature of the 
country, as justice-depute, under the hereditary 
officer, the justice-general, an honour vested in the 
noble family of Argyle. Among his earliest duties 
in this ca^city, was that of trying and condemning 
Thomas Scott, sheriff-depute of Perth, and Henry 
Yair, a priest, for having kept the gates of Holy- 
rood House, to facilitate the assassination of Rizzio. 
In 1566, when James VI. was bom, Craig, relaxing 
from his severer studies at the bar, hailed the birth 
of the roval infiEint, and predicted the happiness 
which sucn an event promised to his unsettled coun- 
try. In a Latin poem entitled Genethliacon Jdcobi 
Prindpis Scotorum, This, says Mr. Tytler, in his 
elegant work. The Life of Sir Thomcts Craig, is a 
poem of considerable length, written in hexameters, 
and possessing many passages not only highly de- 
scriptive of the state 01 Scouand at this time, but in 



themselves eminently poetical: it is to be found in 
the Delitia Poetarum Scotorum, ** Craig," says Mr. 
Tytler, ''appears to have been a man of a modest 
and retiring disposition, averse to any interference 
in the political intrigues of the times, devoted to his 
profession, and fond of that relaxation from the 
severer labours of the bar, which is to be found in 
a taste for classical literature. While his contem- 
poraries are to be found perpetually implicated in 
the conspiracies against their mistress the queen, and 
their names have come down to us contaminated by 
crime, the character of this good and upright man 
shines doubly pure amid the guilt with which it is 
surrounded. Although a convert to the reformed 
opinions, and from this circumstance naturally con- 
nected with the party which opposed the queen, his 
sense of religion did not confound or extinguish his 
principles of loyalty. His name appears only in the 
journal books of the court in the discharge of the 
labours of his profession, or it is found in the justi- 
ciary records imder his official designation of justice- 
depute, or it is honourably associated with the litera- 
ture of his country; but it is never connected with 
the political commotions which the money and in- 
trigues of England had kindled in the heart of our 
nation." Craig pursued an extensive practice at the 
bar for a period of upwards of forty years, and dur- 
ing all that time his name is scarcely ever found 
mingling with the political movements of the times. 
During the later part of his career he devoted much 
of his time to the composition of his learned Treatise 
on the Feudal Law, upon which his reputation prin- 
cipally rests. To describe the law of our country, 
as he foimd it established by the practice of the 
courts in his own age; to compare it with the written 
books on the feudal law; and to impart to it some- 
what of the form and arrangement of a science, de- 
monstrating, at the same time, its congmity in its 
fundamental principles with the feudal law of Eng- 
land, such were the objects of Sir Thomas Craig in 
this work, which he completed in 1603, a period 
when it might have been of signal service, if pub- 
lished, in removing some of the prejudices which 
stood in the way of a union between the two countries. 
The treatise, which was written in a vigorous Latin 
style, was not, however, put forth to the world till 
forty-seven years after the death of the learned author. 
The enlai^ed and liberal mind of Sir Thomas 
Craig rendered him a zealous promoter of every ob- 
ject which tended to preserve the mutual peace, or 
facilitate the union of England. In January, 1603, 
he finished a Treatise on the Succession, to further the 
views of his sovereign upon the throne about to be 
vacated by the death of Elizabeth. This work was 
more immediately occasioned by the celebrated Con* 
ference on the Succession, written by the Jesuit Par- 
sons, under the assumed name of Doleman, in which 
the right of James VI. was contested in a manner 
equally able and virulent. The treatise of Craig, 
probably on account of the quiet succession of James 
a few months after, was never sent to the press; but 
an English trandation of it was published in 1703 
by Dr. Gatherer. How much of his time Craig was 
in the habit of dedicating to the Muses does not ap- 
pear; but the I>elitia Poetarum Scotorum contains 
another poem written by him on the departure of 
his native monarch from Edinburgh, to take posses- 
sion of his new kingdom of England. It is entitled 
Ad Serenissimum et Potentissimum Principem Ja* 
cobum VI. e sua Scotia Discedentem, Paraneticon. 
"This poem," says Mr. Tytler, **is highly character- 
istic of the simple and upright character of its author. 
While other and more venal bards exhausted their 
imagination in the composition of those encomiastic 
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addresses, the incense commonly offered up to kings, 
the Paraneticon of Craig is grave, dignified, and 
even admonitory. He is loyal, indeed, but his 
loyalty has the stamp of truth and sincerity; his 
praises are neither abject nor excessive; and in the 
advices which he has not scrupled to give to his 
sovereign, it is difficult which most to admire, the 
excellent sense of the precepts, or the energetic lati- 
nity in which they are conveyed." Craig also ad- 
dressed a similar poem to Prince Henry, who ac- 
companied his father to England. 

It would appear that Craig either was one of those 
who accompanied the king to England, or soon after 
followed him ; as he was present at the entrance of 
his majesty into London, and at the subsequent 
coronation. He celebrated these events in a Latin 
hexameter poem, entitled Sre^ovo^o^a, which is 
neither the chastest nor the most pleasing of his 
productions, although the richest in metaphorical 
ornament and florid description. Craig was, in 1604, 
one of the commissioners on the part of Scotland, 
who, by the king's desire, met others on the part of 
England, for the purpose of considering the possi- 
bility of a union oetween the two countries. He 
wrote a work on this subject, in which he warmly 
seconded the patriotic views of the king. This 
treatise, written, like all his other works, in Latin, 
has never been published; although, in point of 
matter and style, in the importance of the subject to 
which it relates, the variety of historical illustrations, 
the sagacity of the political remarks, and the insight 
into the mutual interests of the two countries which 
it exhibits, it perhaps deserves to rank the highest of 
all his works. The work upon which he appears to 
have been last engaged is one upon the old contro- 
versy respecting the homage claimed from Scotland 
by the English monarch. The De Hominio of Craig 
remained in manuscript till the year 1695, when a 
translation of it was published by Mr. George Rid- 
path, under the title, Scotland's Sovereignty Asserted^ 
or a Dispute concerning Homage, 

Craig was, in the latter part of his life, advocate 
for the church, and under that character was em- 
ployed at the famous trial of the six ministers in 
1606, on a charge of treason for keeping a General 
Assembly at Aberdeen. He was perhaps unfitted, 
by his studious and modest disposition, to come 
farther forward in public life. King James re- 
peatedly offered him the honour of knighthood, 
^vhich he as constantly refused: he is only styled 
**Ar Thomas Craig,** in consequence of an order 
from the king that every one should give him 
the title. He had been married, in early life, to 
Helen Heriot, daughter of the laird of Trabrown, 
in East Lothian, to which family belonged the 
mothers of two great men of that age, George Bu- 
chanan and the first Earl of Haddington. By this 
lady he had four sons and three daughters. Sir 
Lewis Craig, the eldest son, who was bom in 1569, 
was raised, at the age of thirty-four, to the bench, 
where he took the designation of Lord Wrights- 
houses. As this was in the lifetime of his own 
father, the latter had sometimes occasion to plead 
before his son. A pleasing tradition r^;arding the 
filial respect shown by Sir Lewis is preserved in the 
biographical sketch prefixed to the treatise DeFeudis, 
The supreme judges in those days sat covered, and 
heard the counsel who pleaded before them un- 
covered. "Whenever,** says his biographer, "his 
father appeared before him, Sir Lewis, as became a 
pious son, uncovered, and listened to his parent with 
the utmost reverence.** 

Another &mily anecdote of a very pleasing char- 
acter is derived from the same source. The father 



of Sir Thomas Craig had been educated in the 
Roman Catholic religion. His son, whose studies 
after his return from France were, as we have seen, 
superintended by Mr. John Craig, the eminent re- 
former, appears early and zealously to have embraced 
the new opinions. The old man continued in the 
faith of the Church of Rome till a late period of his 
life; but, being at length converted by the unanswer- 
able reasons which were incessantly, though rever* 
entially, urged by his son, he became, to the great 
joy of the subject of this memoir, a convert to the 
true religion. 

This great man died on the 26th of February, 
1 60S, when, if we are right as to the date of his birth, 
he must have attained lus seventieth year. 

CRAIG, William, a distinguished senator of 
the College of Justice, and a large contributor to the 
literary paper styled the Mirror, was the son of Dr. 
William Craig, one of the ministers of Glasgow ; a 
man of so much eminence that the editors of the 
Biographia Britannica thought proper to admit an 
account of him, drawn up by Professor Ricliirdson, 
into their very select collection.^ The subject of the 
present memoir was bom in 1745, and received his 
education at Glasgow Coll^^e, where he attended the 
classes of Smith in moral philosophy and political 
economy, and those of Miller in jurispmdence and 
civil law. His acquirements were at an early period 
very great, especially in the belles-lettres, and to a 
less degree in history and metaphysics. He entered 
at the bar in 1768, and was the contemporary and 
intimate friend of some of the most distinguished 
men of the last age. Robert Blair, afterwards lord- 
president; Alexander Abercromby, afterwards Lord 
Abercromby; along with Craig and some others, 
held for some years a private meetine once every 
week, for mutual improvement in their legal studies. 
It is remarkable that, at the commencement of Mr. 
Pitt*s administration in 1784, Blair, Abercromby, 
and Craig were appointed together to be depute- 
advocates under Sir Hay Campbell, who was at the 
same time nominated lord-advocate. Mr. Craig 
held this office till 1787, when he was nominated 
sheriff of Ayrshire. On the death of Lord Hailes, 
in 1792, Mr. Craig was appointed to succeed him on 
the bench, on which occasion he assumed the desig- 
nation of Lord Craig. In 1795 he succeeded Lord 
Henderland as a judge of the court of justiciary. 

In the concluding number of the Mirror, which 
appeared on the 17th of May, 1780, it is mentioned 
that "the idea of publishing a periodical paper in 
Edinburgh took its rise in a company of gentlemen 
whom particular circumstances of connection brought 
frequently together. Their discourse often turned 
upon subjects of manners, of taste, and of literature. 
By one of those accidental resolutions of which the 
origin cannot easily be traced, it was determined to 
put their thoughts in writing, and to read them for the 
entertainment of each other. Their essays assumed 
the form, and soon after some one ^ve them the 
name, of a periodical publication. The writers of 
it were naturally associated ; and their meetings in- 
creased the importance, as well as the number, of 
their productions. Cultivating letters in the midst 
of business, composition was to them an amusement 
only; that amusement was heightened by the audience 
which this society afforded ; the idea of publication 
suggested itself as productive of still higher enter- 
tainment. It was not, however, without diffidence 
that such a resolution was taken. From that and 

1 Dr. Craig was author of an Essay on the Ltft <if Christ, 
and of TwsHty Discourses on various sulyects. 
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several circumstances it was thought proper to ob- 
serve the strictest secrecy with regard to the authors; 
a purpose in which they have been so successful, 
that at this moment the very publisher of the work 
knows only one of their number, to whom the con- 
duct of it was intrusted." 

It is now to be mentioned, upon the credit of the 
sole survivor of the association above alluded to, 
that the first idea of starting this periodical work 
occurred to Mr. Craig, who, next to Mr. Mackenzie, 
was the most zealous of them all in the cultivation of 
the belles-lettres. The remaining persons concerned 
were Mr. Alexander Abercromby, of whom a memoir 
has been given in the present dictionary; Mr. Robert 
Cullen, afterwards Lord CuUen; Mr. Macleod Ban- 
natyne, afterwards Lord Bannatyne; Mr. Geoi^e 
Home, afterwards Lord Wedderbum, and one of the 
principal clerks of session; Mr. William Gordon of 
Newhall, and Mr. George Ogilvy, both also advo- 
cates, but of whom the first died, and the latter fell 
into bad health, before having made any contribution 
to the Mirror, Mr. Mackenzie was the only in- 
dividual unconnected with the bar. The association 
was at first termed, the Tabernacle; but when the 
resolution of publishing was adopted, it assumed the 
name of the Mirror Club, from the title of the pro- 
jected paper. It was resolved to commit the busi- 
ness of publishing to Mr. Creech, the well-known 
bookseller, and the duty of communicating with him, 
and of the general superintendence of the work, was 
devolved on Mr. Mackenzie. The club used to meet 
once a week, sometimes in one tavern, sometimes in 
another, in order that their proceedings might be less 
liable to the observation of their acquaintance. A 
list of their haunts will tell strangely in the ears of 
those who, thinking of the Mirror as the pink of 
el^ance in literature, might expect to find that every 
circumstance connected with its composition was 
alike elegant. The club met, for instance, sometimes 
in Clerihugh's, in Writer's Court; sometimes in 
Somers's, opposite the Guardhouse in the High 
Street; sometimes in Stewart's oyster-house in the 
Old Fish-market Close; and fully as often, perhaps, 
in Lucky Dunbar's, a moderate and obscure house, 
situated in an alley leading betwixt Forrester's and 
Libberton's Wynd. On these occasions, any member 
who had written a paper since the last meeting, pro- 
duced it to be read and considered. But as a general 
invitation had been held out for contributions from 
persons not members of the club, and a box placed 
at Mr. Creech's shop for receiving them, the papers 
so contributed, as well as those produced by the 
members, were read over and considered, and a 
selection made of those proposed to be adopted. 
Among these occasional contributors were several 
individuals of great respectability, of whom we 
may mention Lord Hailes, Professor Richardson of 
Glasgow, Dr. Henry, author of the History of Great 
Britain, and Mr. David Hume, afterwards one of 
the barons of exchequer. Some other papers of no 
inconsiderable merit were supposed to be from 
ladies. The Mirror was commenced on the 23d 
of January, 1779, and finished with the i loth number 
on the 27th of May, 1780. It appeared in one small 
folio sheet, which was sold at three halfpence, and 
though not above four hundred were ever sold of any 
particular number, the public approbation was so 
high as to demand the immediate republication of 
the whole in three volumes duodecimo. 

Mr. Craig's contributions to the Mirror, which 
were the most numerous, next to those of Mr. 
Mackenzie, are indicated in a later edition of the 
work. 

To the Loimger, which was started some years 



after by the same club, he also contributed many 
excellent papers. 

Lord Craig, who possessed originally a very weak 
constitution, enjoyed so poor a state of health in his 
latter years as to be obliged to resign his place on 
the justiciary bench. He died on the 8th of July, 
1 81 3. The mental qualifications of this eminent 
person were of a very high order. Although his 
practice at the bar had never been very extensive, 
ne was much esteemed in his character as a judge, 
his decisions being remarkable for their clearness and 
precision, while his habits were of a singularly in- 
dustrious order, considering the state of his health. 
In private life he was beloved on account of his 
gentle, unassuming manners, and his eminently be- 
nevolent and sociable disposition. 

CRAIK, George Lillie, M.A., LL.D. A 
life of this gentleman, if fully written, would present 
an interesting picture of literary life in London, 
under its most recent phases; and form a record of 
successful struggle, in which high talent, persevering 
energy, and moral rectitude could win their way 
along a path so crowded with difficulties and defeats. 
Dr. Craik was bom at Kennoway, in the county 
of Fife, in 1798. His father, the Rev. William 
Craik, was first parish schoolmaster, and afterwards 
minister of Kennoway; his mother, Pattet^n, was 
daughter of Mr. Henry Lillie, farmer in the same 
parish. He was the eldest of three brothers, the 
second being the Rev. James Craik, D.D., of Glas- 
gow, and the third the Rev. Henry Craik of Bristol. 
Of the early life of the subject of this memoir we 
know little, but it is evident that, even while a boy, 
he must have been forming those habits of studious 
application, and gathering those stores of general 
knowledge for which he was afterwards distinguished 
among his literary associates. Possessing also the 
best of all inheritances in a virtuous and intellectual 
parentage, we are told, that from father and mother 
he derived a remarkable combination of strength and 
sweetness; great firmness of character, indomitable 
perseverance, and an almost fastidious refinement. 
*' These qualities," the same authority truly adds, 
"stamped his individuality as a man quite as much 
as a man of letters, and caused him to exercise, 
wherever he went, a large and abiding influence 
both social and moral." 

After qualifying himself by a general English edu- 
cation and some knowledge of the ancient classics, 
George L. Craik entered the university of St. An- 
drews, and went through the usual curriculum of 
what are called the gown-classes, after which he 
became a student of theology. But although he 
finished the usual course prescribed by the church, 
he did not take license as a preacher. It is pro- 
bable that general literature had more attractions 
for him than the study of theology, and that he al- 
ready felt the profession of an author to be his proper 
vocation. It appears also that before his college 
career was ended, he had, like many other aspiring 
students, preluded in authorship. In x8i6, when 
only eighteen years old, he began to support himself 
at college as a tutor to younger students than him- 
self^ and soon afterwards he was appointed editor 
of a local newspaper called the Star. From 181 2, 
when he entered the university, until 1820, when his 
connection with it closed, he had carried off many 
college honours, and was regarded by his fellow- 
students as a scholar of great attainments and very 
superior intellectual powers. It was more impor- 
tant still that the professors were of the same opinion; 
and of these. Dr. Chalmers, in recommending him 
to his friends in Glasgow, where Mr. Craik intended 
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to deliver a course of lectures, wrote, among other 
affectionate eulogiums, "You cannot speak too 
highly of him." In 1823 he married Jannette, 
daughter of Cathcart Dempster, Esq., of St. An- 
drews; and having thus the responsibilities of mar- 
riage upon his head, without the intention of looking 
forward to church preferment, he commenced active 
life as a lecturer on poetry, a choice, which not only 
his own taste, but the celebrity which Hazlitt had 
previously won in Scotland by his lectures on the 
poets, may probably have inspired. He delivered 
a series of lectures accordingly in Glasgow, Dublin, 
Belfast, and Liverpool; but soon found that, how- 
ever adventurous or alluring, such an erratic course 
was too uncertain and unprofitable for one who had 
others than himself to support. He therefore went 
to London, and settled down to that systematic 
course of literary occupation which he continued 
until the close of his active and well-spent life. 

The first years of Mr. Craik's career in the metro- 
polis were such as a young literary adventurer 
usually experiences. A few months or weeks suf- 
fice to dispel the imaginary halo that surrounds it. 
However estimated in his own locality, he is nobody 
in London until he is tried and tested anew. What- 
ever be his talents he must step forth and show them, 
as the search after modest merit in its murky con- 
cealments is out of the question. And while the 
French litterateur in his garret may hope to win 
rank and political influence by his writings, and be- 
come the leading man of the state, British author- 
ship must reckon itself fortunate if^ instead of a pre- 
miership, it can only find a publisher. Even the 
choice, too, of his subjects with a reference to his 
own past studies, acquirements, and likings, he must 
forego, as he is but a candidate in the literary 
market, and can only hope to dispose of those wares 
which for the present are in chiel demand. Such is 
the fate of the adventurer in London who seeks to 
live by authorship as a profession: he must not only 
throw aside the stock of MS. with which he hoped 
to take the world by storm, but strip himself of his 
very skin, and commence a new intellectual life. 
It is by such a painful process, however, that the 
enthusiastic aspirant finds he can become some- 
thing better than a fourth-rate novelist or a fifth- 
rate poet, and that after a course of stem experi- 
ence he discovers the way in which he can best 
succeed. Much of this was experienced by Mr. 
Craik after he had settled himself m the great metro- 
polis in 1824. His lectures on poetry were not in 
demand, and instead of controlling he must follow 
the tide. He therefore laid himself out for such 
chance work as might occur, and was rewarded for 
his compliance, although such engagements were 
slow in coming, and jscantily remunerated. He 
abandoned the imaginative for the more solid de- 
partments of literature — ^politics, ethics, biography, 
history, criticism — and found in these the fittest ex- 
ercise for his well-trained powers, and the best out- 
let for his extensive general knowledge. But even 
already, although so humbly employed and in 
anonymous authorship, his worth began to be recog- 
nized, and influential friends to gather round him, 
whose esteem could console him amidst years of 
poverty and privation, and inspire him with the 
nope that better davs awaited him. 

The first regular literary engagement of Mr. Craik 
that promised to be. permanent, was in the Verulam, 
a weekly literary and scientific newspaper, the literary 
department of which he was appointed to conduct. 
But this paper, although supported by high patron- 
age, and ably conducted, did not meet the popular 
taste, and was very soon abandoned. Such was the 



fate of several publications of the period which in a 
newspaper form were intended to be the vehicles of 
substantial knowledge to the masses. They were the 
earliest experiments among those attempts to popu- 
larize the important truths of science and literature 
by which the common people were to be enlightened, 
before they could be reformed and elevated; but 
where the readers, expecting a light livdy news- 
paper, were overwhelmed with scientific and political 
lectures. It was an unpardonable disappointment, 
and was resented accordingly. After the failure of 
the Verulam^ a dreary interval of precarious occupa- 
tion succeeded, until the Society for the Difltision of 
Useful Knowledge had commenced; and Mr. Craik, 
whose talents were already well known to the direc- 
tors, and especially its distinguished president Lord 
Brougham, was engaged as one of its chief contri- 
butors. Soon after this society had commenced its 
operations, he produced his Pursuit of Knowledge 
ufider Difficulties, a work so popular that its very 
title became a household wora; and as it appeared 
without the name of the author, conjecture was busy, 
and the work was attributed for some time to the 
most eminent literary personage of the day. His 
next work, published in 1 831 by the same society, 
was Paris and its HisUtrical Scenes, in two volumes, 
and afterwards 77ie New Zealanders, These works, 
published under the series of Entertaining JCnauh 
ledge edited and published by Mr. Charles Knight, 
brought him into close intercourse with that enter- 
prising publisher, and Mr. Craik was extensively 
engaged with the Penny Magazine and Penny Cyclo^ 
pedia, in the latter of which publications he was em- 
ployed from its commencement to the dose, contri- 
buting to it some of its most valuable articles in 
history and biography. 

An entire history of England being still a desidera- 
tum, had been some time under consideration, and it 
was resolved that Henry's learned and able but 
somewhat neglected work should be reproduced in 
a better style, and the narrative continued to the 
present day. Of this undertaking Mr. Craik was to 
be editor, with proper coadjutors, and the attempt 
was commenced in earnest; but before it had pro- 
ceeded far onward, the difficulty of piecing new 
materials into the original framework was found so 
great, that it was judged better to produce an entirely 
new work rather than attempt to repair and enlarge 
the old. The old materials were therefore thrown 
aside, and nothing of Henry retained but his plan of 
historical writing by separate divisions, which also, 
in the present case, was subjected to considerable 
changes and modifications. The result of this careful 
delit^ration was that highly popular work. The 
Pictorial History of England — the first attempt after 
that of the Rev. Dr. Henry to write a national his- 
tory in all the different departments of a nation's 
progress, which promises to introduce a new and 
most important era in that department of authorship. 
Of this difficult work, which commenced in 1839, 
Mr. Craik was editor, and while he welded the dif- 
ferent chapters of its contributors into one harmonious 
and consistent account — not always an easy or con« 
ciliatory task — ^he principally wrote the chapters on 
"Religion;** ** ConstituUon," "Government and 
Laws, "National Industry and Literature," of each 
successive period. How well his task was discharged 
both as editor and contributor, the Pictorial History 
itself gives sufficient evidence. His own contribu- 
tions, enlarged and improved, were afterwards pub- 
lished as separate works, in Knighfs IVeekly Volumes, 
the first of which was entitled Sketches of the History 
of Literature and Learning in England from the 
Norman Conquest to the Present Time^ in six volumes, 
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which were afterwards expanded into a still larger 
work, entitled History of English Literature and the 
English Language^ X062. The second work, formed 
from his chapters in the Pictorial History ^ and pub- 
lished in the same series, was A History of British 
Commerce from the Earliest Times, 3 vols. 1844- 
Besides these, he also published in KnighCs Weekly 
Volumes, Spenser and his Poetry, 3 vols, 1845; 
Bacon, his IVritings, and his Philosophy, 3 vols. 
1846; a concluding volume of Pursuit of Knowledge 
under Difficulties, containing female examples only, 
1847; and a work entitled Popular Tumults, 

Without taking into account his numerous con- 
tributions to the periodical literature of the day, the 
research they occasioned, the careful deliberation 
with which they were studied, and the fastidious 
excellence that characterized their composition, Mr. 
Craik, it will be seen, since his arrivsd in London 
had been no remiss student. Gifted with an iron 
constitution, it had been severely tasked, and the 
variety of subjects which successively demanded his 
study might well make him sigh for relief, even 
though that relief should be nothing but a change of 
labour. An author by profession, had the literature 
in which he dealt been of that showy sensational 
kind which arrests the mob of readers, and pleases 
for the day, he might with half the toil have won 
fortune at least, if not fame, and been able to retire 
with a competence. But he had devoted himself to 
the more solid and useful, and therefore less lucrative, 
departments of his high vocation; and while other 
writers were content to amuse the public, his ambi- 
tion was to elevate and instruct it. Hence the very 
moderate competence in the way of remuneration 
which his toils could obtain for him at the best, and 
the prospect that all this would cease when occupa- 
tion forsook him, and he was too weary to work. 
But sufficient for the day is the evil thereof, and he 
looked forward with his wonted cheerfulness and 
energy. In the meantime he had won a reputation 
worth living for, and a circle of friends who formed 
a world worth living in; men, the most distinguished 
in literature and science, who appreciated his high 
talents, and loved him for his amiable social quali- 
ties. Nor was his benevolent disposition less re- 
markable, and he was anxious to smooth for others 
the wav he had found so rough for himself. To 
young litterateurs, therefore, he was always ready 
with his advice and literary assistance, and often 
with his purse too, even when his own resources were 
by no means overflowing. And not merely as a 
friend, companion, and counsellor, but as a husband 
and father, his kindly affections were always alive, 
and constantly welling forth. 

From the wear and tear of such close application 
and multifarious studies, Mr. Craik in 1849 found 
a welcome relief by being appointed professor of 
English literature and history at Queen's College, 
Belfast. * * From this date, " writes one who evidently 
knew him intimately and loved him well, *'his career 
is identified with that of the newly-founded university, 
to which his ardent love of letters, his sound judg- 
ment, and generous wisdom brought such large help 
—equally appreciated by both students and pro- 
fessors. Prooably no college instructor was ever 
more widely popular than Professor Craik; while his 
genial qualities, his ready and inexhaustible memory, 
and his profound knowledge of men and books, 
made him welcome in every society. At Belfast, 
both within and without the collie walls, his well- 
known figure, hale and active, with the flowing 
white hair, clear blue eye, and mouth full of both 
humour and sweetness, will be long missed and 
vividly remembered." Although now comfortably 
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settled, and with a regular routine of occupation. 
Professor Craik, instead of sinking into leanied ease, 
retained all his activity and love of authorship, so 
that, when his course of lectiires was prepared, and 
his work in full train, he resumed his active pen for 
the press, and filled up his spare time with fresh 
achievements in literature. In 1 849-1 852 he pro- 
duced the Romance of the Peerage, in 4 vols. ; in 1855, 
Outlines of the History of the English Language; in 
1856, The English of ShakspeareUlustrated in'' Julius 
Casar;"** and in 1862 the Manual of English IJterct' 
ture and the English Language, Having been ap- 
pointed in 1859 and 1862 examiner of the Indian 
civil service, he revisited London during these and 
other summers, and occasionally extended his visits 
to his native Scotland; but his permanent home was 
Belfast, where his chief duties lay. Thus peacefully 
his life went on until 1866, when in February, while 
lecturing to his class, he was struck with paralysis, 
from which he only temporarily recovered. His 
decease occurred on the 25th of June of the same 
year, and his remains were interred in the church- 
yard of Holywood near Belfast. 

Mr. Craik, who had taken the degree of M.A. 
while a student at the university of St. Andrews, 
was also honoured with that of LL.D. a short time 
before his death. By his wife, who died in 1856, 
he had issue one son and three daughters, of whom 
two survive. His character as an author is thus 
summed up in a brief memoir of him which appeared 
in Knight s English Cyclopadia, while he still lived: 
"Scrupulous accuracy, unwearied research, and 
sound criticism, united with an ardent desire for the 
safe and gradual advance of all that may practically 
improve the condition of society, are the leading 
characteristics of Mr. Craik's writings. Few have 
laboured more earnestly in the cause of general 
education.*' 

CRAWFORD, David, of Drumsoy, near Glas- 
gow, historiographer to Queen Anne, was bom in 
i66<, and educated for the bar. Having abandoned 
proiessional pursuits in a great measure, for the sake 
of studying Scottish antiquities and history, he was 
appointed historiographer royal for Scotland by 
Queen Anne, to whom he was probably recom- 
mended by his being a zealous T017 and Jacobite. 
His political prepossessions, whicn as usual ex- 
tended to a keen zeal in behalf of Queen Mary, 
induced him in 1706 to publish, at London, his 
well-known work, entitled Memoirs of the Affairs of 
Scotland, containing a Full and Lmpariial Account 
of the Revolution in that Kingdom, begun in 1567, 
Faithfully Compiled from an Authentic MS, The 
avowed purpose of this publication was to furnish 
an antidote to the tendency of Buchanan's history. 
The substance of the work he says he derived from 
an ancient MS. presented to him by Sir James Baird 
of Saughtonhall, and which seemed to have been 
composed by a contemporary of the events de- 
scribed. In executing the task which he had im- 
posed upon himself, the learned editor appears to 
have acted after the manner of a good partisan. 
In order that his work might the more perfectly 
meet the calumnies of Buchanan, he expunged from 
it every passage which told in behalf of the views 
taken by that writer, and introduced others instead 
from the contemporary Tory writers. The work 
was reprinted by Goodall in 1767, and still continues 
to be a popular narrative of the events of the four 
r^encies. In 1804 Mr. Malcolm Laing, author of 
T%e History of Scciland during the Seventeenth Cen-^ 
tury, having obtained possession of the original 
MS. used by Crawford, published it, with a pre^ 
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face denouncing the historiographer-royal as a rank 
impostor, inasmuch as he had set off that as a work 
of authority which had been vitiated for party pur- 
poses by his own hand. The same view has been 
taken of Mr. Crawford's character by Mr. Thomas 
Thomson, in the preface to a new print of the MS. 
for the use of the Bannat3nie Club, which appeared 
in 1825, under the title of The History and Life of 
King James the Sext. "With deference to these 
writers, it may be suggested, in Crawford's defence, 
that his work was never pretended to be a iaithjful 
transcript of the original MS. except on the title- 
page, where it is so stated by the bookseller ad cap- 
tandum^ in obvious contradiction of the statement 
made by the editor within. The work comes forth 
with the character of a special pleading avowed upon 
the face of it; and those who depended upon such a 
refacciatnettto as upon a faithful contemporary chro- 
nicle, after the account given of it in the editor's 
preface, had only to blame their own simplicity. 
The truth is, Crawford's memoirs, when fully con- 
sidered with a regard to the ideas prevalent respect- 
ing the purity of historical narrative at the beginning 
of the last century, will only appear an imposture 
to an opposite partisan. Crawford died in 1726. 

CRAWFORD, General Robert. This gallant 
officer, whose chief theatre of distinction was the 
Peninsula during the campaigns of Wellington, was 
the third son of Sir Alexander Crawford, Bart., of 
Kilbumie, Stirlingshire. Atan early age he entered 
the army, and on the 1st of Noveml^r, 1787, he 
bore the commission of captain in the seventy-filth 
regiment of Highlanders, with which he served in 
India. When the peace of Amiens opened the 
Continent to British tourists, Crawford repaired to 
France, that he might improve himself in military 
science; but the war which followed the short-lived 
peace soon recalled him from his professional studies 
to his duties at home, and he was again sent out to 
service in India. 

Having gone through the various grades of pro- 
motion untH he attained the rank of major-general, 
Crawford was sent, at the end of October, 1806, to 
South America, with 4200 men, upon an expedition 
that was originally designed to achieve the conquest 
of Chili. But from a mistaken idea that peace 
would again be established in a short period, the 
designs of our government in the matter of warlike 
expeditions were characterized bv such delays and 
contradictory orders, that Crawford, from his attempts 
to obey them, fell under the displeasure of the home 
authorities, so that General Whitelocke was ap- 
pointed to supersede him in the command. A short 
time, however, sufficed to convince them of the 
mistake they had committed by the change. An 
attack on Buenos Ayres was resolved upon by 
Whitelocke; and, as if to make success impossible, 
the British troops were ordered to leave the artillery 
behind; the soldiers were to enter the town with 
unloaded muskets; and while every house, which 
was flat-roofed according to the fashion of the climate, 
was defended by their armed occupants* who were 
admirable marksmen, and resolute to defend their 
homes to the last, each division of the assailants, on 
entering the town, was preceded by a corporal's 
guard, furnished only with crowbars to break open 
the doors, while the troops were quietly to await 
their progress. The town was easily entered by the 
British, but how they were to get out of it was the 
master difficulty; for deadly showers of shot from 
every house-top poured upon them, which they were 
obliged to endure without the means of returning it; 
and the enemy, safe within their well-barricaded 



habitations, laughed at the attempts to take their 
town by iron crows. General Crawford and his 
brigade, who by Whitelocke's arrangements had 
penetrated quite through the town, after losing 
nearly half his force, was obliged to entrench him- 
self, with the remains of his troops, within a con* 
vent, where they were attacked by overwhelming 
numbers supplied with artillery as well as musketry. 
Thus isolated from support, and without the means 
of effectual resistance, they had no alternative but to 
surrender. Under such a commander as Wliite* 
locke the brave troops that afterwards under Wel- 
lington achieved such victories, experienced nothii^ 
but a ruinous and shameful defeat ; and Crawford, 
with three of his regiments, were prisoners in the 
hands of their triumphant enemies. This was fol- 
lowed by humiliating conditions, which Whitelocke 
accepted; in consequence of which the prisoners 
were restored, and the British troops withdrawn 
from the river Plata. 

After this bitter taste of the degradations with 
which war is so often accompanied, Crawford was 
so fortunate as to act under the orders of a very 
different general, and upon a better field of action, 
being sent to serve in the army of the Peninsula. 
His brigade formed part of the centre column which 
Wellington commanded in person at the battle of 
Rorica; and he also served in the battle of Vimeiro, 
whicn was fought on the same month. Crawford was 
joined to the expedition of General Sir John Mooie, 
and occupied a conspicuous place in confronting the 
dangers of the retreat to Corunna. One particular 
service in which he was engaged on these occasions, 
was at the crossing of the £sla river. While the 
British stores and ba^^e were conveyed across by 
a ferry-boat. General Crawford during that tedious 
operation was posted with the second light brigade 
on the left bank of the river — which was high, and 
commanded the bridge — so that the passage of the 
troops might be accomplished in safety. In the 
meantime the French were in close pursuit; and 
their cavalry had overtaken the British rearguard, 
and encountered it in a series of skirmishes. The 
English horse and the stragglers being now all 
across the river, Crawford gave orders to destroy- the 
bridge; which was instantly commenced with alacrity, 
one half of his troops being engaged in the demoli- 
tion, while the other half kept the enemy at bay. 
When the work was finished, he withdrew his troops 
in the face of the pursuers, by laying planks across 
the broken arches, along which his soldiers marched 
by single files — a most difficult and dangerous opera- 
tion; but the night, which was dark, and the swelling 
of the river, which every moment threatened to flow 
over the planks, caused the retreat to be undis- 
covered, and his whole brigade was removed to the 
other side in safety. 

After this successful exploit. General Crawford 
was sent by Sir John Moore with 3000 men to keep 
open the road to Vigo, and secure its port, as a 

Elace of embarkation for the British army if it should 
e impossible to effect it at Corunna. Finding that 
his stay in this quarter was unnecessary, Crawford 
commenced his march to rejoin Wellington. His 
troops, after a march of twenty miles were in bivouac 
near Malpartida de Placencia, when they were 
roused from their repose by the reports which the 
runaway Spaniards had spread in that quarter. Ap- 
prehending that some critical event was in progress 
at Wellington's head-quarters, Crawford allowed his 
men to rest only a few hours ; and leaving behind 
him about fifty of the weakest, he commenced his 
march, resolving not to halt until he had joined the 
conflict at Talavera. As his brigade advanced, he 
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was met by crowds of Spanish fugitives, with cries 
of "The British army is defeated — Sir Arthur 
Wellesley is killed — The French are only a few 
miles distant!" These cowards, whose vision was 
distracted by their fear, even pretended to point out 
the enemy's advanced posts on the nearest hills. 
But these reports, instead of stopping only hastened 
the march of the troops; and leaving only seventeen 
stragglers behind them, they, in twenty-six hours, 
accomplished a march of sixty-two English miles, 
each man carrying from fifty to sixty poimds weight 
upon his shoulders. '*Had the historian Gibbon 
known of such a march," exclaims Napier, with 
honest military pride, "he would have spared his 
sneer about the 'delicacy of modem soldiers.' " It 
has been characterized by the historian of Modem 
Europe as the most rapid march by any foot-soldiers 
of any nation during the whole war. Deep must 
have been the regret of such heroes when they arrived 
in a close compact body at the field of Talavera, to 
find that their efforts had been, useless only by an 
hour or two — ^that the battle of Talavera had just 
been fought and won. 

When the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, and the cap- 
ture of other important towns by the French, occa- 
sioned the transference of the war from Spain to 
Portugal, General Crawford occupied a conspicuous 
part during the retreat of the British army from the 
one country to the other. He was appointed bv 
Wellington to secure the line of the Coa, for which 
service he had three regiments of admirably trained 
infantrv, and 400 excellent German hussars, while 
generals Picton and Cole were to come up to his 
aid if required. Crawford admirably fulfilled his 
task, stationing his troops in small detachments 
along the bank of the Agueda, so skilfully, that they 
extended twenty-five miles, and could not oe attacked 
except at great disadvantage. During these arrange- 
ments, prodigious activity was necessary, so that he 
was everywhere; but he was nearly starved from his 
post, no money nor supplies being forthcoming. It 
was necessary to procure com, and being of a fiery 
impatient temper, he seized upon some church plate, 
for which rash act he was immediately rebuked. 
But no popular explosion of the Spaniar<& followed; 
and the priests, convinced of his necessities, and the 
prompt means he would use in relieving them, took 
care to have his soldiers provided with supplies. 
The enemy gathered upon him in such force as 
might have overwhelmed him, but after several skir- 
mishes he continued to maintain his ground until 
Ciudad Rodrigo had fallen. After this capture the 
whole French army, to the number of 60,000 men, 
advanced, upon which Wellington, aware of Craw- 
ford's fiery temper, ordered him not in any case to 
fight beyond the Coa. But the neighbourhood of 
such a lorce, after he had kept it three months at 
bay, and the presence of Massena himself, who now 
commanded it, was too much for pmdential con- 
siderations, or even for positive commands, and with 
his small force of 4000 infantry and 1 100 cavalry he 
prepared to give battle. This terrible affair, called the 
Dattle of the Coa, which occurred on the 24th of July, 
was one of the most remarkable episodes of the whole 
of this important war. The gallantry and confidence 
of the Bntish seem to have confounded the calcula- 
tions of the enemy as to their numbers, and such was 
the nature of their attacks over the whole field, as 
served to keep up the delusion. Two hundred and 
seventy British and forty-four Portuguese were killed, 
wounded, or taken, while the French lost above a 
thousand men ; and when the engagement ceased it 
was upon equal terms, neither party having ob- 
tained the victory. But such a resistance on the 



part of the British was tantamount to many vic- 
tories. 

During the battle General Picton, who ought to 
have supported Crawford, came up alone from Pinhel, 
and when the latter desired the support of the other's 
division it was refused, and the two generals parted 
after a sharp altercation. In their respective char- 
acters, which the author of the History of the Penin- 
sida War has sketched, we can perceive the men 
themselves, as well as the causes of their disagree- 
ment. "Picton and Crawford were not formed by 
nature to act cordially together. The stem counte- 
nance, robust frame, saturnine complexion, caustic 
speech, and austere demeanour of the first promised 
little sympathy with the short thick figure, dark flash- 
ing eyes, quick movements, and fiery temper of the 
second; nor, indeed, did they often meet without a 
quarrel. Nevertheless they had many points of re- 
semblance in their characters and fortunes. Both 
were inclined to harshness, and rigid in command; 
both prone to disobedience, yet exacting entire sub- 
mission from inferiors, and they were alike ambitious 
and craving of glory. They both possessed decided 
military talents, were enterprising and intrepid, yet 
neither were remarkable for skill in handling troops 
under fire. This, also, they had in common, that 
both, after distinguished services, perished in arms, 
fighting gallantly; and being celebrated as generals 
of division while livine^, have, since their death, been 
injudiciously spoken of, as rivalling their great leader 
in war. ... If they had even comprehended 
the profound military and political combinations he 
was conducting, the one would have carefully avoided 
fighting on the Coa, and the other, far from refusing, 
would have eagerly proffered his support." 

The next affair in which Crawford distinguished 
himself was the battle of Busaco. Wellington had 
selected this steep rugged ground as the best for de- 
fence, and having made his arrangements, he awaited 
the attack of Massena and Ney, in the confidence of 
being successful. Crawford moved down from his 
post on the 25th of September, 18 10, and at the 
sight of the enemy gathering in front, seemed dis- 
posed to repeat the desperate experiment of the 
Coa. Apprehending sucti a result, which would 
have disconcerted his whole plan of action, Welling- 
ton sent orders to withdraw this division. In the 
battle that followed, Crawford, who was opposed to 
Ney, had so advantageously disposed his troops upon 
the heights, that they could not be attacked but at 
great disadvantage; and standing alone on one of 
the rocks which overlooked the enemy, he watched 
the motions below, and the advance of the French 
to attack him. Now was the time, and in a quick 
shrill voice he ordered his soldiers to charge; the 
command was obeyed with equal alacrity, and in a 
few minutes the French were driven in confusion 
down the steep. After this success, and when the 
heat of conflict was succeeded by a momentary tmce 
for relieving the wounded, a French company to- 
wards evening seized a village within half-musket 
shot of Crawford's division, and refused to retire. 
This was enough to kindle the general's rage, and 
after cannonading the village, he sent down the forty- 
third regiment, which drove out the French in a few 
minutes. When the events of the campaign brought 
on the battle of Fuentes d'Onore, May 5, 18x1, 
Crawford with his li^ht division covered the passage 
of the seventh division over the river Turones, and 
then retired slowly over the plain in squares, followed 
by the enemy's horse, which continually outflanked 
him; but the squares presented such a nrm and for* 
midable aspect that the enemy were afraid to attack 
them. After this successful demonstration, the 
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light division formed a reserve to the right of the 
first division, and performed an effectual part in the 
conflict. 

After the skirmish at Elbodo, and the retrograde 
movement of the British army, Crawford received 
orders from Wellington to £^.11 back upon Giunaldo, 
at which the British troops were to be concentrated. 
It was a movement that demanded the utmost speed, 
for Wellington, who was there in person, had scarcely 
I5,cxx> men, while Marmont had collected 60,000 
in front of him. The order was delivered at two 
o'clock; but Crawford, who was only sixteen miles 
distant, did not arrive until three on the following 
day. Unaware of the critical condition of his chie^ 
averse to anything that looked like a retreat, and 
desirous to signalize himself by some bold deed 
against the enemy who followed his footsteps, his 
march had been a very leisurely process; on the 
other hand, Wellington, who would not abandon 
the light division, awaited its arrival. It was well 
that he could concentrate his troops from other quar« 
ters during the night, and that Marmont was ignorant 
of his situation. On the arrival of Crawford with 
his division, his commander said to him nothing more 
than, "I am glad to see you safe, Crawford." The 
other replied, "Oh, I was in no danger, I assure 
you." "But I was from your conduct," replied 
Wellington. This mild rebuke from such a man was 
almost equivalent to the condenmation of a court- 
martial. In the night Wellington, by a skilful con- 
centric movement from Giun^do and other neigh- 
bouring places, united the whole anny on new 
ground twelve miles behind Giunaldo. 

The career of the daring and chivalrous Crawford 
was now drawing to an abrupt dose. The reduction 
of Ciudad Rodrigo being necessary for the success of 
our arQis, Lord Wellington, after investing the for- 
tress eleven days in the face of a superior enemy, 
resolved to take it by storm. On the 19th of January, 
1812, two large breaches having been completed, the 
third division, under General Picton, was appointed 
to storm the greater opening, while Crawford with 
his light division was to undertake the less. It was 
signihcant of the desperate nature of the enterprise, 
tlmt two of the bravest generals of the British service 
were selected to conduct it. Crawford's division 
carried the smaller breach; but Crawford himself fell 
mortally wounded on the glacis, while bringing up 
his troops to the attack. A musket-shot which had 
struck his left arm, penetrated his side, and lodged 
in the lungs. He was immediately carried to the 
rear, but, notwithstanding theattempts of the surgeons, 
who bled him twice, he did not recover from a deadly 
insensible stupor until the following momii^. He 
felt that recovery was impossible, and when General 
Stewart talked of future achievements, by which the 
campaign was likely to be distinguished, and the 
share which his friend might have in them, Crawford 
in a faint voice answered that his last fight had been 
fought, and that all would soon be over. On the 
23d his pain was so much abated that he was able 
to converse with apparent ease, and he spoke chiefly 
of his wife and children. Again and again he be- 
sought his aide-de-camp to tdl his wife that he was 
sure thev would meet in heaven, and that there was 
a providence over all which never would forsake the 
soldier's widow and his orphans. Thus he continued 
till he died on the 24th, in the midst of a profound 
slumber. A prave was dug for him at the foot of 
the bleach which his light division had so gallantly 
won; and Wellington, who so highly viuued his 
military qualities that he could overlook his £iults, 
attended nis funeral, as did also several of the chidf 
officers of the British and Spanish armies. General 



Crawford married Bridget, daughter of Henry Hol- 
land, Esq., who with three sons survived him; and 
a monument to his memory, and that of Major- 
general M 'Kinnon, who also fell in the storming of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, was erected in St. Paul's Calhedial, 
London. 

CREECH, William, an eminent bookseller, was 
the son of the Rev. William Creech, minister of 
Newbattle, a most respectable dergyman, and of 
Miss Mary Buley, an English lady rdated to a 
family of rank in Devonshire. He was bom in the 
year 1745, and received a complete classical educa- 
tion at the school at Dalkeith, which was taught by 
Mr. Barclay, a preceptor of some distinction, who 
also educated the first Viscount Melville, and the 
Lord-chancellor Loughborough. He was at first 
designed for the medical profession, but eventually 
was bound apprentice to Mr. Kincaid, a bookseller 
in Eldinbuigh. In the year 1766 Mr. Creedi went 
upon a tour of the Continent, in company with Lord 
Kilmaurs, son of the Earl of Glencaim. After his 
return, in 1 771, he was received by his former master 
into partnership, and finally, in 1773, left in fiill 
possession of the business. For forty-four yean 
Mr. Creech carried on by far the most extensive 
bookselling concern in ScoUand, publishing the writ- 
ings of many of the distinguished men who adorned 
Scottish literature at the close of the eighteenth 
century. His shop, which occupied a conspicnous 
situation in the centre of the old town, and yet, by 
a curious chance, conmianded a view thirty miles 
into the country, was, during all that long period, 
the rialto of literary commerce and intercourse, 
while his house in the ndghbourhood also attracted 
its more sdect crowds at the breakfast hour, under 
the name of Creeches levee. While thus busied in 
sending the works of his friends into the world, he 
occasionally contributed artides to the newspapers 
and other periodical works, generally in reference 
to the passmg follies of the day, of which he was 
a most acute and sarcastic observer. During his 
own lifetime, he published a volume of these trifles, 
under the title o\ Edinburgh Fugitive Pieces, which 
was republished with his name, and with some addi- 
tions, after his death. He was one of the founders 
of the Speculative Society in 1764. 

Mr. Creech's style of composition is only worthy 
of being spoken of with respect to its ironical humour, 
which was certainly its only feature of distinction. 
This humour, though said to have been very power- 
ful when aided by the charm of his own voice and 
manner in conversation, is of too cold, wiiy, and 
artifidal a kind to have much effect in print. It 
must also be mentioned, that, although very staid 
and rigid in style, it involves many allusions by no 
means of a decorous nature. 

In private life Mr. Creech shone conspicuously 
as a pleasant companion and conversationist, being 
possessed of an inexhaustible fund of droll anecdote, 
which he could narrate in a characteristic manner, 
and with unfailing effect. He thus secured goiend 
esteem, in despite, it appeared, of extraordinary 
fondness for money, and penuriousness of habits, 
which acted to the preclusion not only of all bene- 
volence of disposition, but even of the common 
honesty of discharging his obligations when they 
were due. He dira, unmarried, on the 14th of 
January, 1 81 5. 

CBICETTDN, James, commonly styled the Ad^ 
mirable Crichton, The learned and accurate Dr. 
Kippis, editor of the Biographia JSritannica, was the 
first, we believe, who thoroughly sifted and critically 
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examined the truth or consistency of those marvel- 
lous stories which had so long attached to and ren- 
dered famous the name of the Admirable Crichton« 
Many had long doubted their credibility, and many 
more had been deluded by them. It fell to the lot 
of this keen critic, by a minute and candid investi- 
gation of the truth, to confirm and rectify the minds 
of both. 

James Crichton was the son of Robert Crichton 
of Eliock, lord-advocate of Scotland, partly in the 
reigns of Queen Mary and King James VI. His 
mother was Elizabeth Stuart, only daughter of Sir 
James Stuart of Beith, a family collaterally descended 
from Murdoch, Duke of Albsuiy, third son of Robert 
III. by Elizabeth Muir, and uncle to James I. He 
was bom in the castle of Cluny, in Perthshire, some 
time about the year 1560. 

He received the first rudiments of his education 
at Perth, from which place he was removed at an 
early age to the university of St. Andrews, at that 
time esteemed the first school of philosophy in Scot- 
land. The progress which he made in his studies 
is said to have been astonishing. He had hardly 
passed his twelfth year when he took his degree as 
Bachelor of Arts; two years afterwards, that of Mas- 
ter of Arts; being then esteemed the third scholar in 
the university for talents and proficiency. His ex- 
cellence did not stop here. Before attaining the age 
of twenty he had, besides becoming master of the 
sciences, attained to the knowledge of ten different 
languages, which he could write and speak to per- 
fection. He ^ad also every accomplishment which 
it is befitting or ornamental in a gentleman to have. 
He practised the arts of drawing and painting, and 
improved himself to the highest degree in riding, 
fencing, dancing, singing, and in playing upon sQl 
sorts of musical instruments. It remains only to 
add, that this extraordinary person possessed a form 
and face of great beauty and symmetry; and was 
miequalled in every exertion requiring activity and 
strength. He would spring at one bound the space 
of twenty or twenty-four feet in closing with his 
antagonist: and he added to a perfect science in the 
sword, such strength and dexterity that none could 
rival him. 

Crichton, now about the age of twenty, and thus 
accomplished, set out upon his travels; and is said 
first to have directed ms course to Paris. It was 
customary in that Ase to hold public disputations, 
in which questions alike abstruse and useless in the 
scholastic philosophy were discussed. Soon after 
his arrival in tlus dty, he determined, in compliance 
with such a usage, to distinguish himself by a public 
display of part of his great acquirements. To this 
end he affixed placards to the gates of the different 
schools, halls, and colleges of the university, inviting 
all those versed in any art or science, discipline, or 
faculty, whether practical or theoretic, to dispute 
with him in the college of Navarre, that day six 
weeks, bv nine of the clock in the morning, where 
he would attend them, and be ready to answer to 
whatever should be proposed to him in any art or 
science, and in any of these twelve languages — 
Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Greek, Latin, Spanish, 
French, Italian, English, Dutch, Flemisn, and 
Sdavonian ; and this either^n verse or prose, at the 
discretion of the disputant. We give the challenge 
pretty fully in this place, that we may have no fur- 
ther occasion to repeat it. 

During the interesting interval of the six weeks 
Crichton, we are informed, so hr from showing the 
least flutter or uneasiness, diverted himself with the 
various amusements of the gay dty. He devoted 
his time almost entirely to hunting, hawking, riding 



on a wdl-mana^ed horse, tossing the pike, handling 
the musket, and other feats of the like kind ; or to 
more domestic trifling, such as balls, concerts, cards, 
dice, or tennis. This nonchalance is said to have 
provoked the sneers of the students; and their satire 
went the length of affixing a placaid containing the 
following words on the gate of the Navarre college 
— "If you would meet with this monster 'of perfec- 
tion, to make search for him either in the tavern or 
the brothel is the readiest way to find him." 

The decisive day at length arrived; there attended, 
we are told, at this singular convocation, about fifty 
professors, doctors of law and medicine, and learned 
men, and above three thousand auditors. He 
acquitted himself beyond expression in the disputa- 
tion, which lasted from nine o'clock in the morning 
till six at night. "So pointedly and learnedly 
he answered to all the questions which were pro- 
posed to him, that none but they who were present 
can believe it. He spake Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
and other languages, most politely. Ife was like' 
wise an excellent horseman; and truly, if a man 
should live a hundred years without eating, drink- 
ing, or sleeping, he could not attain to tMs man's 
knowledge, wldch struck us with a panic fear; for 
he knew more than human nature can well bear. 
He overcame four of the doctors of the church ; for 
in learning none could contest with him, and he was 
thought to be Antichrist."^ At the condusion the 
president, after a speech of high commendation, rose 
from his chair, and, amidst the admiration and 
acdamations of the whole assembly, presented him 
with a diamond ring and a purse full of gold. From 
the event of this day he attained the title of The 
Admirable Crichton. 

Crichton was so little fatigued, we are told, by 
this Herculean trial of mental prowess, that, on the 
succeeding day, he appeared with all the fire and 
fi^shness of youth at a tilting match in the Louvre, 
and in the presence of several of the ladies and 
princes of the court of France, carried away the 
ring fifteen times successively, "and broke as many 
lances on the Saracen,^^ a chivalrous pastime of the 
period so called. 

We next find Crichton at Rome, where he soon 
took occasion to exhibit a similar challenge to that 
of Paris. Here, in presence of the pope, many 
cardinals, bishops, doctors of divinity, and professors 
in all the sciences, he again delighted and astonished 
all spectators by the amazing proofs which he dis- 
played of his universal knowleoge. Boccaline, who 
was then at Rome, relates the transaction somewhat 
differently. According to this authority, Crichton*s 
placard nms thus: "Nos Jacobus Crichtonus, Scotus, 
cuicunoue rei propositse ex improviso responde- 
bimus." This was a bold challenge in the capital of 
Christendom; and the ridicule which it could not 
fail to exdte showed' itself in a pasquinade, the 
humour of which is not amiss, though it be local : 
"And," said this addendum to the challenge, "he 
that will see x^ let him go to the sign of the Falcon 
and it shall be shown." The Italian fiirther informs 
us that this affront, which put Crichton upon the 
levd of jugglers and mountebanks, nettled him so 
much that he left the place. 

He next proceeded to Venice; and it was on his way 
thither that he composed one of the four little Latin 
poems, all by the wav which remain to prove the 
literary and poetical talents of Crichton. Aldus Man- 
utitts, the younger of the celebrated &mily ofprinters 
to whom it was inscribed, thought so very highly of it, 
and on further acquaintance with its author was so 

1 MackMude's Se^Uitk Writnt, voL iii. p. T19. 
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greatly delighted, that he forthwith formed a friend- 
ship with him. lie was of service in introducing 
Cnchton to some of the principal men of Venice; 
and among the rest to Laurentius Massa, Sperone 
Speroni, and Joannes Donatus. A presentation 
soon followed to the doge and senate, before whom 
he made an oration, whicn, for brilliant eloquence and 
consummate grace, we are led to understand, could 
not be surpassed. In effect, in the words of Im- 
perialis, talking of him on this occasion, '*he was 
esteemed a prod^ of nature." Here he likewise 
disputed upon dif^rent subjects in theology, philoso- 
phy, and the mathematics, before the most eminent 
professors, in large assemblies. Many people from 
a distance came to hear and see him ; and, as a late 
biographer has alleged, "lives of him were drawn 
up and published." His visit to Venice was, it is 
conjectured, in the year 1580. 

After a residence of about four months in Venice, 
during the latter part of which time he was afflicted 
with a severe illness, Crichton repaired to Padua, 
where was a university whose fame, in that age, was 
spread over Europe. The day after his arrival there 
was convened in honour of him, at the house of 
Tacobus Aloisius Cornelius, a meeting of all the 
learned men of the place, when Crichton opened the 
assembly with an encomiastic poem in praise of the 
city, the university, and the persons present. He 
then disputed for the space 01 six hours on matters 
in general f and, in particular, exposed with great 
judgment the errors of Aristotle and his commen- 
tators, which he did, nevertheless, with such engaging 
modesty as excited universal admiration. In con- 
clusion, he thought proper to deliver an extempore 
oration in verse, in praise of ignorance, which was 
conducted with so much ingenuity (**in order," says 
one of his biographers, ''to reconcile his audience to 
their comparative inferiority ")* that his hearers were 
astonished, and no doubt highly gratified. Another 
disputation was to have been held in the Bishop of 
Padua's palace, which some unforeseen circumstances, 
according to Manutius, prevented. Imperialis, how- 
ever, differs from this statement; and relates that his 
father (then thirteen years of age) had witnessed 
Crichton upon such an occasion; that he was opposed 
by Archangelus Mercenarius, a famous philosopher; 
and that he acquitted himself so well as to obtain 
the approbation of a very honourable company, and 
even of his antagonist himself. 

In the midst of the great reputation which Crich- 
ton now enjoyed, there were not wanting many per- 
sons who took occasion to detract from it, affecting 
to consider him as a literaiy impostor, whose acquire- 
ments were totally superhcial. To put an end at 
once to all such cavils or invidious reflections, he 
caused a challenge, similar to the others already made 
mention of, to be fixed on the gates of St. John 
and St, Paul's church. The chief novelty on this 
occasion was, that he engaged, at the pleasure of his 
opponents, to answer them either in the common 
logical way, or by numbers and mathematical figures, 
or in a hundred different sorts of verse. According 
to Manutius, Crichton sustained this contest without 
fatigue for three days; during which time he sup- 
ported his credit and maintained his propositions 
with such spirit and energy, that from an unusual 
concourse 01 people he obtained acclamations and 
praises than wtiicn none more magnificent were ever 
neard by men. It by much exce^ed any of his for- 
mer contests of a similar nature; and it is the last of 
them of which we have any account. 

To Sir Thomas Urquluirt posterity is alone in- 

1 Tytlet'« Lift 0f Crichton^ p. 34. 



debted for the next incident recorded in the life of 
the Admirable Crichton, and its interest has certainly 
suffered little in coming from the graphic pen of that 
redoubted fabler. We cannot do better than give 
the exordiimi in his own words: — "A certain Italian 
gentleman, of a mighty, able, strong, nimble, and 
vigorous body, by nature fierce, cruel, warlike, and 
audacious, and in the gladiatory art so superlatively 
expert and dexterous, that all the most skilful teachers 
of escrime and fencing-masters of Italy (which, in 
matter of choice professors in that faculty, needed 
never as yet to yield to any nation in tne world) 
were by him beaten to their good behaviour, and, by 
blows and thrusts given in which they could not 
avoid, enforced to acknowledge him their over- 
comer: bethinking himself how, after so great a 
conquest of reputation, he might by such means be 
very suddenly enriched, he projected a course of 
exchanging the blunt to the sharp, and the foils 
into tucks; and in this resolution, providing a purse 
full of gold, worth near upon 400 pounds, English 
money, travelled amongst tne most especial and con^ 
siderable parts of Spain, France, the Low Coun- 
tries, Germany, Pole, Hungary, Greece^ Italy, and 
other places, wherever there was greatest proba- 
bility of encountering with the eagerest and most 
atrocious duellists; and immediately after his arrival 
to any city or town that gave apparent likelihood of 
some one or other champion that would enter the 
lists and cope with him, he boldly challenged them, 
with sound of trumpet, in the chief market-place, to 
adventure an equal sum of money against that of his, 
to be disputed at the sword's point who should have 
both." Sir Thomas goes on to relate the success of 
this bravo of Italy, whose person and character he 
has sketched with so masterly a pencil. *' At last re- 
turning homewards to his own country, loaded with 
wealth, or rather the spoil of the reputation of these 
foreigners, whom the Italians call Tramontani, he, 
by the way, after his accustomed manner of aboard- 
ing other places, repaired to the city of Mantua." 
Having received the protection of the duke, and 
published his challenge, it was not long before he 
found opponents willing to engage him on his own 
terms. '*For it happened at the same time that 
three of the most notable cutters in the world (and so 
highly cried up for valour that all the bravoes of the 
land were content to give way to their domineering, 
how insolent soever they should prove, because of 
their former constantly-obtained victories in the field) 
were all three together at the court of Mantua; who, 
hearing of such harvest of 500 pistoles, to be reaped 
(as they expected) very soon, and with ease, had 
almost contested among themselves for the prioritv 
of the first encounter, but that one of my lord dukes 
courtiers moved them to cast lots who should be first, 
second, and third, in case none of the former two 
should prove victorious." Next ensue the successive 
calamitous combats of these brave men : for he ' * whose 
fortune it was to be the first of the three in the 
field, had the disaster to be the first of the three that 
was foyled; for at last with a thrust in the throat he 
was killed dead upon the ground." The second 
**was laid flat dead upon the place by means of a 
thrust he received in the heart; and the last, **his 
luck being the same with those that preceded him, 
by a thrust in the belly, he, within four and twenty 
hours after, gave up the ghost." 

Sir Thomas manages with the ability, and indeed 
pretty much in the style, of a standard romancer, 
the scene which was to wind up the interest of his 
story to its height. And first he pauses in his narra- 
tion, to take notice how these lamentable spectacles 
caused shame and grief to the '*Xhike and citie of 
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Mantua;" and how "the conquering duellist, proud 
of a victorie so highly tending to both his honour 
and profit, for the space of a whole fortnight, or two 
weeks together, marched daily along the streets of 
Mantua (without any opposition or controulment) 
like another Romulus or Marcellus in triumph." 
The way thus artfully prepared, the true knight, for 
whom, as in books of romance, this adventure had 
been reserved, is introduced — 

** — Which the never -too -much -to -be -admired 
C rich ton perceiving — to wipe off the imputation of 
cowardice lying upon the court of Mantua, to which 
he had but even then arrived (although formerly he 
had been a domestic thereof), he coidd neither eat 
nor drink till he had first sent a challenge to the 
conqueror, appelling him to repair with his best 
sword in his hand, by nine of the clock in the morn- 
ing of the next day, in presence of the whole court, in 
the same place where he had killed the other three, 
to fight with him upon this quarrell; that in the 
court of Mantua there were as valiant men as he; 
and, for his better encouragement to the desired 
undertaking, he assured him that, to the foresaid 
500 pistoles, he would adjoin a thousand more; 
wishing him to do the like, that the victor, upon the 
point of his sword, might carry away the richer 
booty. The challenge, with all its conditions, is no 
sooner accepted of, the time and place mutually 
condescended upon, kept accordingly, and the 1500 
pistoles, hinc inde, deposited, and the two rapiers of 
equal weight, length, and goodness, each taking 
one, in presence of the duke, duchess, with all the 
noblemen, ladies, magnificoes, and all the choicest 
of both men, women, and maids of that citv, as soon 
as the signaJ for the duel was given, by the shot of 
a great piece of ordinance, of threescore and four 
pound ball, the two combatants, with a lion-like 
animosity, made their approach to one another." 

The combat, as it resembles much in manage- 
ment and fashion those with which the reader of old 
romances must be well acquainted, so does it like- 
wise come up to them in minuteness, we can hardly 
say tediousness, for of that the author is incapable. 
Crichton long kept upon the defensive with his 
adversary, and showed such excellent dexterity, 
"that he seemed but to play while the other was in 
earnest." After long fencing, falsifying, and parry- 
ing, warding from tierce to (^uart, priming, and 
seconding, and after every variety of^ posture had 
been gone through, "the never-before-conquered 
Italian finding himself a little faint, enters into a 
consideration that he may be overmatched," and 
sad thoughts seize upon all his spirits. We may 
indulge the reader with the conclusion of this event- 
ful conflict in the words of its original chronicler; 
and in these it may possibly be invested with a 

Eropriety and interest which we would but vainly 
ibour to bestow upon it. 
"Matchless Crichton, seeing it now high time to 
put a gallant catastrophe to that so-long-dubious 
combat, animated with a divinely inspired fervencie 
to fulfil the expectation of the ladies, and crown the 
duke^s illustrious hopes, changeth his garb, falls to 
act another part, and from d^ender turns assailant: 
never did art so grace nature, nor nature second the 
precepts of ait with so much liveliness, and such ob- 
servance of time, as when, after he had struck fire 
out of the steel of his enemie's sword, and gained 
the feeble thereof with the fort of his own, by angles 
of the strongest position, he did, by geometrical 
flourishes of straight and oblique lines, so practically 
execute the speculative part, that, as if there had 
been remoras and secret charms in the variety of his 
motion, the fierceness of his foe was in a trice trans- 
VOL. i« 



qualified into the numness of a pageant. Then was 
it that, to vindicate the reputation of the duke's 
family, and expiate the blood of the three vanquished 
gentlemen, he alonged a stoccade depiedferme; then 
recoyling, he advanced another thrust, and lodged 
it home; after which, retiring again, his right foot 
did beat the cadence of the blow that pierced the 
belly of this Italian; whose heart and throat being 
hit with the two former stroaks, these three franch 
bouts given in upon the back of the other: be- 
sides that, if lines were imagined drawn from the 
hand that livered them, to the places which were 
marked by them, they would represent a perfect 
isosceles triangle with a perpendicular from the top 
angle, cutting the basis in the middle; they likewise 
give us to understand, that by them he was to be 
made a sacrifice of atonement for the slaughter of the 
three aforesaid gentlemen, who were wounded in the 
very same parts of their bodies by other three such 
venses as these; each whereof being mortal, and his 
vital spirits exhaling as his blood gushed out, all he 
spoke was this, That seeing he could not live, his 
comfort in dying was, that he could not die by the 
hand of a braver man: after the uttering of which 
words he expiring, with the shril clareens of trumpets, 
bouncing thunder of artillery, bethwacked beating 
of drums, universal clapping of hands, and loud 
acclamations of joy for so great a victory." Crichton 
generously bestowed the prize of his victory upon 
the widows of the brave gentlemen whose deaths he 
had thus avenged. 

In consequence, it is said, of this achievement, and 
the wondenul proficiency of the young Scotsman, 
the Duke of Mantua made choice of him as tutor to 
his son, Vincentio di Gonzaga, a young man of dis- 
solute conduct and unsettled principles. The appoint- 
ment seems to have been gratifying to all parties; 
and, as Sir Thomas Urquhart informs us, Crichton 
composed a comedy on the occasion, which he ex- 
hibited before the court. This we must by no means 
enlarge upon; for though that author's account of the 
matter is complete and curious, it is of great length, 
and may with more pleasure and advantage be read 
at large in the original. The piece, we may only 
remark, belonged to a class of the drama known by 
the name of the Comedia a soggetto; in which one 
actor performs all the characters, however numerous; 
and must appear in the various dresses appropriate 
to each. The Admirable Crichton had his usual 
success. The composition was regarded as one of 
the most ingenious satires that ever was made upon 
mankind. It was the last display, too, of those 
wonderful talents and endowments which their pos- 
sessor was destined to make on the stage of this 
world; and li, in any part of our narrative, we may 
have betrayed symptoms of incredulity, we lay all 
such feelings aside in coming to the concluding cir- 
cumstance, the tragic nature of which must always 
excite deep sympathy and regret. 

On a night of^ the carnival, as Crichton was return- 
ing from some serenading party, and amusing him- 
self as he went solitarily along, by playing upon his 
guitar, he was suddenly set upon by five or six armed 
persons in masks. These, with great vigour and 
travery, he either put to flight, wounded, or kept at 
a distance. The one who seemed to be the leader 
he contrived to disarm; and this person proved to be 
the prince, his pupil, Vincentio di Gonzaga; for, 
pulling off his mask and discovering himself, he 
begged his life. Crichton, on this, fell upon his 
knees, and expressed the concern he felt for his 
mistake, alleging that what he had done he had 
been prompt^ to by self-defence; that if his prince 
bad any design upon his life he mi^ht always be 
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master of it. Saying this, and taking his sword by 
the point, be presented it to Gonzaga, who imme- 
diately received it; and the evil passions by which 
he bad been actuated being inflamed rather than 
subdued by his shameful discomfiture, he is said in- 
stantly to have run his defenceless victor through the 
heart. 

It ought, however, in justice to be said, that the 
above, though the popular statement of Crichton's 
death, has been qualified by more than one of his 
biographers, in its circumstances of atrocity; and, 
indeed, though such actions assume a different char- 
acter in Italy from what, happily, we are acquainted 
with in this country, he ought to have the advantage 
of every extenuation which impartiality can allow of. 
It is uncertain whether the meeting occurred by 
accident or design. Sir Thomas Urquhart, with his 
usual romance, has told a most extravagant, and it 
must be allowed, absurd, love story; thus implicating 
jealousy in the transaction; but the most probable 
version seems to be, that Crichton was stabbed in a 
drunken frolic; that the high rank of the one party, 
and great merit of the other; the relation in which 
thev stood to each other; and the concealment of the 
real circumstances came, at length, from the natural 
love all people, and especially the Italians, have for 
amplification and exaggeration, to invest the whole 
in the tragic garb whidi it now wears. 

Great and general, according to the old author we 
have so often quoted, was the grief and lamentation 
which this sad event caused in Mantiia. The whole 
court went into mourning for nine months. The 
epitaphs and elegies written to his memory, and stuck 
upon his hearse, would exceed, if collected, the bulk 
of Homer's works; and long after, his picture had its 
place in the closets and galleries of the Italian nobi- 
lity; representing him on horseback, with a lance in 
the one hand, and a book in the other. In a sum- 
mary of excellences which we cannot help tran- 
scribing, the same author thus takes leave of the 
individual he has in so great a degree tended to 
exalt: — ''Crichton gained the esteem of kings and 
princes, by his magnanimity and knowledge; of 
noblemen and gentlemen, by his courtliness and 
breeding; of knights, by his honourable deportment 
and pregnancy of wit; of the rich, by his affability 
and good fellowship; of the poor, by his munificence 
and Uberality; of the old, by his constancy and wis- 
dom; of the young, by his mirth and gallantry; of 
the learned, by his universal knowledge; of the 
soldiers, by his undaunted valour and courage; of the 
merchants and artificers, by his upright dealing and 
honesty; and of the fair sex, by his beauty and hand- 
someness, in which respect he was a masterpiece of 
nature." 

Crichton is supposed to have been in the twenty- 
second year of his age at the time of his death. One 
or two pictures are preserved of him; and there is 
reason to believe that they are originals. By these 
it would appear that his frame Vt^as well proportioned, 
and his head well shaped, though rather small than 
otherwise. His face is symmetrical and handsome, 
but has no particular expression of character. There 
is a print of him in the Afuseum Historicum et Phy- 
sicum of Imperialis, which, though poorly executed, 
is probably authentic. 

Such is the wonderful story told us by early writers 
of the Admirable Crichton, in which his own age 
devoutly believed, and which a love of the mar- 
vellous has continued to perpetuate to our own day. 
Its incredible character, however, is of itself sufficient 
to discredit it, and a dispassionate examination to 
reduce it within reasonable bounds; and this reduc- 
tion has been attempted by Dr. Kippis, the chief 



biographer of Crichton, in the following conclusion: 
— "It is evident that he was a youth of such lively 
parts as excited great present admiration, and high 
expectations with regard to his future attainments. 
He appears to have had a fine person, to have been 
adroit in his bodily exercises, to have possessed a 
peculiar facility in learning languages, to have en- 
joyed a remarkably quick and retentive memory, and 
to have excelled in a power of declamation, a fluency 
of speech, and a readiness of reply. His knowledge, 
likewise, was probably very uncommon for his years; 
and this, in conjunction with his other qusdities, 
enabled him to shine in public disputation. But 
whether his knowledge and learning were accurate 
or profound may Jusfly be questioned; and it may 
equally be doubted whether he would have arisen to 
any extraordinary degree of eminence in the liteiaiy 
world. It will sdways be reflected upon with regret, 
that his early and untimely death prevented this 
matter from being brought to the test of experiment" 

CROMABTY, Earl of. See Mackenzie, 
George. 

CRITDEN, Alexander, styled by himself, Alex- 
ander the Corrector, was bom at Aberdeen, on the 
31st May, 1 700; the son of a respectable merchant 
and bailie of that city. Having received a good 
elementary education, he entered Marischal College, 
with the intention of studying for the church. He 
there made considerable progress in his studies, and 
had the degree of Master of Arts conferred upon him, 
when decided symptoms of insanity appeared. His 
malady has been absurdly ascribed to the bite of a 
mad dog, and, with more probability, to a dis- 
appointment in love. At all events, it is certain 
that he became so unreasonably importunate in his 
addresses to the daughter of one of the clergymen of 
Aberdeen, that it was found necessary to put him 
under restraint. This lady, however, it afterwards 
appeared, was unworthy of the devotion he paid her, 
and there is a very interesting anecdote of his meet- 
ing her many years afterwards in London, where she 
had hid herself after fleeing from Aberdeen. On his 
release from confinement in 1722, he left the scene 
of his disappointments, and repairing to England, 
found employment as tutor for many years in a 
family in Hertfordshire, and afterwards in the Isle 
of Man. In the year 1732 he settled in London, 
where he was employed by Mr. Watts, the printer, 
as corrector of the press; he also engaged in trade 
as a bookseller, which he carried on in a shop under 
the Royal Exchange. Having gained the esteem of 
many of the principal citizens of London, he was, 
on the recommendation of the lord-mayor and alder- 
men, appointed bookseller to the queen. 

Soon after Cruden's arrival in London he had 
commenced his elaborate work called the Concord" 
ance of the Bible; and having, after inconceivable 
labour, finished it, he had the honour of dedicating 
and presenting it to Queen Caroline, the consort of 
Geoi^e II., who graciously promised to "remember 
him; but, unfortunately for him, she died suddenly 
a few days after. Involved in embarrassments by 
the expense of publishing his Concordance^ and by 
his neglect of business while he was compiling it, 
he abandoned his trade, and sunk into a state of 
melancholy despondency. His former mental disease 
now returned upon him with increased violence, and 
he was guilty of so many extravagances, that his 
friends were obliged to place him in a private lunatic 
asylum. On his recovery he published a lengthened 
account of his sufferings, under the title of ^^TTie 
London CittMen exceedingly Injured; giving an account 
of his severe and long campaign at £ethnal's Green, 
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for nine weeks and six days; the Citizen being sent 
there in March, 1738, by Robert Wightman, a 
notoriously conceited whimsical man; where he was 
chained and handcuffed, strait -waistcoated and 
imprisoned; with a history of Wightman's blind 
bench, a sort of court that met at Wightman's room, 
and unaccountably proceeded to pass decrees in re- 
lation to the London Citizen," &c. &c. He also 
instituted legal proceedings against his physician and 
this Mr. Wightman, the proprietor of the asylum, 
for cruelty. He was not able, however, to substan- 
tiate his charge, although there is much reason to 
fear that, in pursuance of the treatment to which 
lunatics were at that time subjected, Cruden was 
harshly dealt with; which seems to have been the 
less excusable as he appears to have been at all times 
harmless. 

The next fifteen years of his life were passed by 
him apparently in a state of inoffensive imbecility, 
although his former employers did not consider him 
incapable of continuing corrector of the press. In 
the year 1753 his relations conceived themselves 
justified in again putting him under restraint; but 
as he was perfectly inoffensive he was only confined 
for a few days. On his liberation he insisted that 
his sister, Mrs. Wild, who sanctioned these proceed- 
ings, should consent to a species of retributory re- 
conciliation with him, and submit to a confinement 
of forty-e^ht hours in Newgate, and pay him a fine 
of ten pounds. Her rejection of this proposal was 
a matter of great surprise to him, and he therefore 
brought an action of damages against her and others, 
laying his claim at ;f 10,000. On the verdict being 
returned for the defendants, he was quite resigned; 
but published an account of his ill-usage, under the 
title of 71kg Adventures of Alexander the Corrector^ 
which, like all his other publications of a similar 
description, has that air of mingled insanity and 
reason which its title indicates, and which pervades 
other works by him on similar topics. His insanity 
now displayed itself in many ways sufficiently whim- 
sical. Fully persuaded that he was commissioned 
by Heaven to reform the manners of the age, he 
assumed the title of Alexander tlu Corrector, To 
impress the public with the validity of his preten- 
sions he printed and circulated on small pieces of 
paper, sentences confirmatory of his high calling, 
such as that "Cruden was to be a second Joseph, 
to be a great man at court, and to perform great 
thii^ for the spiritual Israel of Egypt." He went 
about the country exhorting the people to reform 
their manners and to keep holy the Sabbath-day. 
In order that his exhortations might have greater 
weight with his hearers, he wished his authority to 
be recognized by the king and council, and that 
parliament should constitute him by act *^The Cor- 
rector of the Peopled Still farther to assist him in 
his mission, he made a formal application to his 
majesty, to confer on him the honour of knighthood; 
"for," said he, "I think men ought to seek after 
titles rather to please others than themselves." He 
gives an amusing account of his attendance at court 
while soliciting this honour, and of his frequent in- 
terviews with the lords in waiting, the secretaries 
of state, and other persons of rank; and complains 
grievously that his applications were not attended 
to. From his censure, however, he exempts the 
Earl of Paulet, who, he says, "spoke civilly to 
him; for, being goutish in his feet, he could not run 
away from the Corrector as others were apt to do." 
Wearied, at length, by his unavailing attendance at 
oonrt, he next aspired to the honour of representing 
the city of London in parliament, and was a candi- 
date at the geneial election of 1754. His addresses 



to the livery were singularly ridiculous, but he was 
withheld by no discouragement; for, when one of 
the bishops, with whom he had obtained an inter- 
view, intimated to him that he had no chance of the 
election, unless Providence especially appeared for 
him. "This," he said in his account of the inter- 
view, "the Corrector readily acknowledged:" and 
indeed in his addresses he mentioned that he ex- 
pected a divine interposition in his favour. After 
his failure in this pursuit, he consoled himself with 
the reflection, "that he had their hearts, although 
their hands had been promised away." "The Cor- 
rector," he adds, "was very cheerful and contented, 
and not at all afflicted at the loss of his election." 

Cruden, as a lover, was remarkably susceptible, 
and no less zealous in the pursuit of the objects of 
his admiration, than in his attempts to attain poli- 
tical distinction. Amongst others. Miss Abney, 
the daughter of Sir Thomas Abney, the late Lord- 
mayor 01 London, was persecuted by his addresses. 
She, of course, discountenanced this folly, and the 
result was, what her admirer styled, "his declara- 
tion of war," being a lengthened memorial, wherein 
he rehearses his manifold grievances, and declares, 
that, since she had refused all his more reasonable 
overtures, he was now determined to carry oh the 
war after an extraordinary manner, "by shooting 
of great numbers of bullets from his camp; namely, 
by earnest prayers to Heaven, day and night, that 
her mind mav be enlightened and her heart softened." 
This, and all his other absurdities, had their rise in 
the desire to increase his own importance and wealth, 
by which he expected to render himself more power- 
ful and effective in the execution of his imaginary 
mission for the reformation of the manners of the 
age. In 1754 he was employed as corrector of the 
press by Mr. Woodfall, the well-known publisher 
of Juniui Letters; and, although his labours seldom 
terminated before one in the morning, yet he would 
be found again out of bed by six o'clock busily em- 
ployed turning over the leaves of his Bible, and with 
the most scrupulous care amending and improving 
his Concordance, preparatory to a new edition. In 
this drudgery he would patiently work until the 
evening, when he repaired to the printing-ofBce. 

The benevolence which animated Cruden's exer- 
tions for the benefit of his fellow- creatures was most 
disinterested and unwearied; and as far as his ad- 
vice or money went, he aided all who were miserable 
or in distress. In the year 1762 he was the means 
of saving the life of a poor sailor condemned for 
foigery: having been present at the trial, he became 
persuaded that the accused had been the dupe of 
one more designing than himself, and, as he after- 
wards found him to be simple, and even ignorant of 
the nature of the crime for which he was condemned 
to suffer, he importuned government so unceasingly, 
that at last he succeeded in getting the punishment 
commuted into banishment. On another occasion 
he rescued a wretched female from the streets, and 
received her into his house; and, having instructed 
her in her duties, she remained in his service until 
his death. Next to the desire of doing good, loyalty 
seems to have been the most prominent feature in 
Cruden*s character. In the political struggle be- 
tween Mr. Wilkes and the administration, he wrote 
a pamphlet against the rabble's patriot, and went 
about with a spunge and rubbed from the doors and 
walls of the metropolis the popular "No. 45." 

In the year 1709 Cruden once more visited the 
scenes of his youth, where he was received with con- 
siderable respect, and was allowed the use of one 
of the public halb to deliver a lecture on the neces- 
sity of a reformation of manners, and of keeping 
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holy the Sabbath-day. Having remained about a 
year in Aberdeen, he returned to London, and soon 
after, having complained for a few days previous, 
he was found dead in his closet, in the pious attitude 
of prayer. He died at his lodgings in Camden 
Street, Islington, 1st of November, 1770, in the 71st 
year of his age. Never having been married, he 
left his moderate savings among his relations, with 
the exception of ;f 100, which he bequeathed to en- 
dow a bursary in Marischal College, Aberdeen, and 
some other trifling legacies for charitable purposes 
in the metropolis. Cniden was remarkable for the 
courteous affability of his manners, his active bene- 
volence, and his pious devotion. His published 
works are: — The History of Richard Potter^ ovo, being 
that of the poor sailor whose life he saved; The 
History and Excellency of the Scriptures prefixed to 
the Compendium of the Holy Bible, Aberdeen, 2 vols. 
24mo; An Index to Bishop Newton* s Edition of Mil- 
ton^s Works — an elaborate work only inferior to the 
Concordance; A Scripture Dictionary ^ which was 
published in Aberdeen soon after his death; various 
pamphlets, particularly those wherein he gives a 
detailed account of his Adventures. These display 
some humour and much single-hearted insanity. 
But his great work was his C(mcordance of the Old 
and New Testaments. This is a work of the most 
extraordinary labour, and although it was not the 
first Concordance of the Bible^ yet it affords a wonder- 
ful instance of what individual industry may accom- 
plish. The first Concordance which was compiled, 
is said to have given employment to 500 monks, yet 
did Cniden by his own unassisted exertions produce 
one infinitely more complete, elaborate, and accurate 
than had ever appeared, and this not by copying 
from others, but by the most careful examination 
and study of the Bible. It is satisfactory to know 
that the labour bestowed on this work did not go 
unrewarded. Although the first edition was for a 
long time unsuccessfin, it was ultimately sold off, 
and in 1761, thirty vears after its publication, a 
second edition was called for, which he dedicated to 
George III. who was graciously pleased to order him 
;f 100; and a third edition was published in 1769. 
For the second edition the publishers gave Cniden 
;f 500, and when the third was called for, an addi- 
tional present of ;£'300, besides twenty copies on fine 
paper. An edition was published in 1 810, under the 
careful superintendence and correction of Mr. David 
Bye, and in 1825 the work had reached the tenth 
edition. Indeed, so valuable and useful is this work 
that it is now reckoned an indispensable part of 
every clerical library. 

CRUICKSHANKS, William, F.R.S., an emi- 
nent surgeon in London, the assistant, partner, and 
successor of the famous Dr. William Hunter of the 
Windmill Street anatomical school, was the son of 
an officer in the excise, and was bom at Edinburgh 
in the year 1745. After completing the elementary 
branches of his education at the schools of Edin- 
burgh, he commenced the study of divinity at that 
university; but he soon forsook his clerical studies 
and directed his attention to medicine. With a view 
to that profession, he removed to Glasgow, where 
he went through a complete course of medical educa- 
tion at the university. Having devoted eight years 
of his life to assiduous study, he obtained, through 
the recommendation of Dr. Pitcaim, the situation of 
librarian to Dr. William Hunter of London; and so 
highly did that great man estimate his talents, that 
he soon after appointed him his assistant, and ulti- 
mately raised him to the honour of being his partner 
in superintending his establishment in Wmdmill 



Street. On the death of Dr. Hunter in the year 
1783, the students of that institution thought so 
favourably of Mr. Cruickshanks* professional acquire- 
ments, that they presented an address to him and 
to the late Dr. Baillie, requesting that they might 
assume the superintendence of the school; which 
they did. 

Mr. Cruickshonks is known to the world by his 
medical publications; and as a teacher and writer 
he acquired a high reputation for his knowledge of 
anatomy and physiology. In the year 1786 he pub- 
lished his principal work. The Anatomy of the Aosor^ 
bent Vessels of the Human Body^ a production of ac- 
knowledged merit, which has been translated into 
several languages. He also wrote an ingenious paper 
on the nerves of living animals, whidi establishes 
the important fact of the r^eneration of mutilated 
nerves. This paper, however, although read before 
the Royal Society, was not published in the Transac- 
tions of that body until several years afterwards. 
This delay was owing to the interference of Sir John 
Prinde, who conceived the idea that Mr. Cruick- 
shanks had controverted some of the opinions of the 
great Haller. In the year 1797 Mr. Cruickshanks 
was elected fellow of the Royal Society. In 1799 
he made his experiments on insensible perspiration, 
which he added to his work on the absorbent vessels. 
He had suffered for many years from acute pain in 
the head, and though warned that this pain arose 
from extravasated blood settled upon the sensorium^ 
and that the greatest abstinence in his regimen was 
indispensable in order to prevent fatal consequences, 
yet, regardless of this warning, he continued to live 
freely; and, as had been foreseen, he was cut off sud- 
denly in the year 1800, in the fifty-fifth year of his 
age. With much personal and intellectual vanity, 
Mr. Cruickshanks was an excellent anatomist and 
able physiologist, and a cool and skilful surgeon. He 
was generous and truly benevolent, literally going 
about doing good. He was one of the medical men 
who had the melancholy honour of attending Dr. 
Samuel Johnson in his last illness. In 1773 he 
was married to a lady from Dimdee, who died in the 
year 1795, by whom he had four daughters. 

CULLEN, Lord. See Grant, Sir Francis. 

CULLEN, William, M.D., one of the most 
highly gifted and accomplished physicians that Scot- 
land has produced, was bom on the 15th of April, 
1710,^ in the parish of Hamilton, in the county of 
Lanark. His father was by profession a writer or 
attorney, and also farmed a small estate in the adjoin- 
ing parish of Bothwell, and was factor to the Duke of 
Hamilton. His mother was the daughter of Mr. 
Roberton of Whistlebury, the younger son of the 
family of Roberton of Emock. The family consisted 
of seven sons and two daughters, and the subject of 
the present biographical sketch was the second son. 

Occupying a respectable station of life, yet the 
parents of young CuUen, from the scantiness of their 
means, found it necessary to place him at the grammar- 
school of Hamilton, where he received the first part 
of his education. Although the funds of his family 
were not very ample, he was sent from the grammar- 
school of Hamilton to the university of Glasgow; 
and at the same time was bound apprentice to Mr. 
John Paisley, who was a member 01 the faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and enjoyed an extensive 

^ In most of the bi<^;raphical notices published of Dr. Cutlen, 
the date of his birth is referred to the year 17x2, an error cor- 
rected by Dr. Thomson, in his elaborate Lift of Dr. CtUlm^ 
8vo, 1833, who states the year of his birth to have been 17x0, 
on the authority of the Session Record of the parish of 
Hamilton. 
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practice in that city. It does not appear that he 
went through a regular course of education at this 
seminary, but having early chosen medicine as a pro- 
fession, the classes which he attended were probably 
regulated with a view to that object. 

Having terminated his studies at Glasgow, Dr. 
Cullen, towards the end of the year 1729, went to 
London, with the view of improving himself in his 
profession; and there, soon auer his arrival, through 
the interest of commissioner Cleland, who was a 
friend of Pope, and author of a letter prefixed to 
one of the editions of the Dunciad he obtained the 
appointment of surgeon to a merchant ship which 
trsuded between London and the West Indies. Mr. 
Cleland, a relation of his own, was fortunately the 
captain of the vessel in which he obtained this ap- 
pointment. During the voyage he did not neglect 
the opportunity it afforded him of studying the effects 
of the diversity of climate on tlie human constitution, 
and the diseases which are so prevalent and fatal in 
our West Indian settlements. The facts he then 
gathered — ^the observations he then made — ^he subse- 
quently referred to in his lectures in Glasgow and in 
Edinburgh. After returning from the West Indies, 
he remained a short time in London, where he 
attended the shop of Mr. Murray, an apothecary; 
and it is supposed that here he Brst paid particular 
attention to the study of materia medica. About 
this period — the end of the year 1731, or the begin- 
ning of the year 1732 — in consequence of the death 
of his eldest brother, the duty of arranging his 
father's affairs devolved upon him; besides which, 
the necessity of providing for the education of his 
younger brothers and sisters rendered it expedient 
for him to return to Scotland. Aware of these cir- 
cumstances, his friend. Captain Cleland, invited him 
to reside with him at his family estate of Auchinlee, 
in the parish of Shotts, and to take charge of the 
health of his son, who was affected with a lingering 
disorder. Whilst residing there, he seems to have 
combined with his medical practice the most unre- 
mitting application to his studies. Captain Cleland 
was often heard to say, that nothing could exceed 
his assiduity at this period; for when not engaged in 
visiting patients or in preparing medicines, his time 
was wholly occupied with his books. 

Dr. Cullen having succeeded to a small legacy by 
the death of a relation, determined to devote his 
attention exclusively to his studies, before fixing 
himself as a medical practitioner in the town of 
Hamilton. Accordingly he first proceeded to the 
retired village of Rothbury, near Wooler in North- 
umberland; and afterwards to Edinburgh, where, 
engaged in the prosecution of his general studies, he 
remained during the winter sessions 1734-35-36* 
The medical school of the university of Edinburgh 
was at this period only b^inning to attain the cele- 
brity it now enjoys; for although professorships to 
each of the different branches of medical science had 
been instituted, and several attempts had been made 
to systematize a course of instruction, it was not 
until the year 1720 that these important objects were 
carried into effect. The Rojrai Infirmary, although 
in progress, was not at this time open to the public, 
nor were the advantages that are to be derived fVom 
clinical lectures yet recognized. A useful adjunct to 
this school of medicine was at this period formed, 
by the institution of the Medical Society, which 
originated in the latter end of the August of 1734. 
Dr. Cleghom, Dr. Cuming, Dr. RusseT, Dr. Hamil- 
ton, Mr. Archibald Taylor, and Dr. James Kennedy, 
then fellow-students at Edinburgh, and intimately 
acquainted with each other, after spending a social 
evening at a tavern, agreed to meet once a fortnight 



at their respective lodgings, where it was arranged 
that a dissertation in English or Latin on some 
medical subject should be read, and afterwards dis- 
cussed by the auditors. Dr. Cullen, says the HiS' 
tory of the society, with the discrimination charac- 
teristic of a mind devoted to activity and eager in 
the pursuit of knowledge, hastened, as appears from 
a part of his correspondence still preserved, to unite 
himself with a society which even in its infancy 
had honours and advantages at its disposal. In its 
labours, it may safely be presumed, he took a pro- 
minent and animated share, and there can be no 
doubt that the value of its discussions were both 
attested and augmented by his distinguished parti- 
cipation.^ This Society, thus humble in its com- 
mencement, subsequently held its meetings in a 
room in the Royal Infirmary, until, adequate funds 
having been raised, the building known as the Hall 
of the Medical Society in Surgeon's Square was 
founded. 

Dr. Cullen continued his studies in Edinburgh 
until the spring of 1736, when he left it to commence 
business as a surgeon in Hamilton, where he appears 
to have been employed by the Duke and Duchess of 
Hamilton, and ail the families of any consideration 
in that neighbourhood. During his residence there, 
the Duke of Hamilton was attacked with an alarm- 
ing disease, which did not readily yield to the re- 
medies he prescribed, and therefore it was deemed 
advisable to call in Dr. Clerk, who was accordingly 
sent for from Edinburgh. This accompli^ed physi- 
cian highly approved of Dr. Cullen's management 
of the duke's case, and was so pleased with Dr. 
Cullen that he ever afterwards took every oppor- 
tunity of cultivating his friendship. At Hamilton 
Cullen also became acquainted with Dr. William 
Hunter, with whom he ever afterwards continued on 
terms of the greatest intimacy, each living to see the 
other placed, by the conctirrent suffrages of their 
medical brethren, at the head of his -own department 
of medical science. When Dr. William Hunter 
became the friend of Dr. Cullen, the latter had com- 
pleted his elementary education, and the agreement 
that took place between them was, that Dr. Wil- 
liam Hunter should go and prosecute his medical 
studies in Edinburgh and London, and afterwards 
return to settle in Hamilton as a partner of Dr. 
Cullen; the object of which partnership was to enable 
Dr. Cullen, who disliked the surgical department of 
his profession, to practise only as a physician; while 
his friend and partner. Dr. William Hunter, was to 
act among their connections only as a surgeon. Dr. 
Huntei^s biographer. Dr. Foart Simmons, gives the 
following account of the nature and termination of 
this arrangement, "which," says Dr. Thomson, 
" is, I have reason to believe, strictly correct. His 
father's consent having been previously obtained, 
Mr. Hunter in 1737 went to reside with Dr. Cullen. 
In the family of this excellent friend and preceptor 
he passed nearly three years; and these, he has been 
often heard to acknowledge, were the happiest years 
of his life. It was then agreed that he should go 
and prosecute his studies in Edinburgh and London, 
and afterwards return and settle in Hamilton in 
partnership with Dr. Cullen. Mr. Hunter, after 
prosecuting his studies for a winter at Edinburgh, 
went to Ix>ndon, where he was introduced to Dr. 
James Douglas, who was at that time engaged in 
the composition of his great anatomical work on the 
bones, and looking out for a young man of abilities 
and industry, whom he might employ as a dissector. 

1 History o/ike MtdkalSocitty o/EdMurgh^ printed for 
the Society, xxi. 
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This indaced him to pay particular attention to 
Mr. Hunter; and finding him acute and sensible, he 
desired him to make another visit. A second con- 
versation confirmed the doctor in the good opinion 
he had formed of Mr. Hunter; and, without any 
further hesitation, he invited him into his family 
to assist in 'his dissections, and to superintend the 
education of his son. Mr. Hunter, having com- 
municated this offer to his father and Dr. Cullen, 
the latter readily and heartily granted his concur* 
rence to it; but his father, who was very pld and 
infirm, and expected his return with impatience, 
consented with reluctance to a scheme, the success 
of which he thought precarious." Dr. Cullen having, 
for the advantage of his friend, thus generously 
relinquished the agreement between them, was for a 
time deprived of a partner ; but still determining to 

Eractise only as & physician, he took the degree of 
>octor of Medicine at Glasgow in 1740, and, in the 
following year, entered into a contract with Mr. 
Thomas Hamilton, surgeon, on terms similar to 
those which had been formerly agreed on between 
him and Dr. Hunter. 

Dr. Cullen, during his residence at Hamilton, 
was twice elected magistrate of that place — first in , 
the year 1738, and again in the year 1739. While 
in the magistracy, he appears to have taken an active 
share in the agricultural improvements beginning at 
that time to be introduced into the west of Scotland. 
He frequently attended the meetings of the trustees 
appointed for the improvement of the high-roads, 
and was much consulted by them on the different 
mattei-s that came under their consideration. Some 
of his papers relative to these subjects exhibit singu- 
lar proofs of habits of arrangement, accuracy in 
transacting business, and a knowledge of rural and 
agricultural affairs which must have rendered his 
advice particularly acceptable. Agriculture was a 
study which continued at an aAer-period of his life 
to interest his attention ; for we find him, when a 
lecturer on chemistry, endeavouring to throw light 
upon it by the aid of chemical science ; and in the 
year 1758, after finishing his course of chemical 
lectures, he delivered, to a number of his friends and 
favourite pupils a short course of lectures on agri- 
culture, in which he explained the nature of soils, 
and the operation of different manures. 

Dr. Cullen, early in life, became attached to Miss 
Anna Johnstone, daughter of the Rev. Mr. Johnstone, 
minister of Kilbarchan, in the county of Renfrew. She 
was nearly of his own age; and he married her on the 
13th of November, 1741. After his marriage Dr. 
Cullen continued for three years to practise as a 
physician at Hamilton ; during which period, when 
not engaged in the more active and laborious duties 
of his profession, he devoted his time to the studies 
of chemistry, natural philosophy, and natural his- 
tory; nor is there any doubt but that at this time he 
was preparing and qualifying himself to teach those 
branches of science on which he very shortly after- 
wards became so eminent a lecturer. Hitherto the ad- 
vantages held out by the Duke of Hamilton prevented 
his seeking a more appropriate field for the display 
of his abilities; but after the death of the duke, 
which happened at the end of the year 1743, he was 
induced to transfer his residence to Glasgow. He 
settled in that city in the end of the year 1744, or 
beginning of 1745, at which period Dr. Johnstone 
was professor of medicine in the university, and Dr. 
Hamilton was the professor of anatomy and botany, 
but neither of them gave lectures. Dr. Cullen, who 
soon perceived the possibility of establishing a medi- 
cal school in Gla^ow similar to that which had 
been established in Edinburgh, made arrangements 



with Dr. Johnstone, the professor of medicine, to 
deliver, during the following winter, a course of lec- 
tures on the theory and practice of physic, in the 
university. This course lasted six months; and, in 
the following session of 1747, with the concurrence 
of Dr. Hamilton, the professor of botany, besides 
lecturing on the practice of physic, he gave lectures, 
in conjunction with Mr. John Garrick, the assist- 
ant of Dr. Hamilton, on materia medica and botany. 
Dr. Cullen in the physic class never read his lectures; 
in allusion to which practice, he observed, "Written 
lectures might be more correct in the diction and 
fluent in the style, but they would have taken up too 
much time that might be otherwise rendered usefuL 
I shall be as correct as possible; but perhaps a fiuni- 
liar style will prove more agreeable than a formal 
one, and the delivery more fitted to command atten- 
tion." 

As the institution of a course of lectures on 
chemistry was essential to a r^;ular medical school. 
Dr. Cullen proposed to the faculty of the university 
of Glasgow, that lectures should be given on that 
branch of science by himself, and Mr. John Garrick, 
brother of Robert Garrick, Esq., of Hamilton, 
who was at that time assistant to Dr. Hamilton, the 
professor of anatomy. These proposals having been 
approved, the lectures on chemistry were commenced 
by Mr. Gkirrick; but he being taken ill, the remain- 
ing part of the course was ddivered bv Dr. Cullen. 
In commencing his second course of chemistry. Dr. 
Cullen printed and distributed among his students, 
'*The plan of a course of chemical lectures and ex- 
periments, directed chiefly to the improvement ofarts 
and manufactures, to be given in the college of 
Glasgow during the session 1748." But beside 
these lectures, Dr. Cullen, in the summer of 17481 
gave lectures in conjunction with Mr. Garrick on 
materia medica and botany. Of the lectures delivered 
on materia medica only a few fragments of notes 
have been preserved, and these are not sufficient to 
afford a precise idea of the general plan which he 
followed. The lectures on materia medica and 
botany were again delivered in 1749; but how lon^ 
they were delivered after that period has not beea 
ascertained.^ In his lectures on botany Dr. Cullen 
followed the system of Linnaeus, and by so doii^ 
displayed no ordinary sagacity; for although the 
natural arrangements of Jussieu and Decandolle are 
now chiefly taught in the universities of this country, 
yet the artificial classification of Linnaeus was the 
ladder by which botanists ascended securely to the 
generalizations of the natural system, and is still of 
great use in determining generic and specific distinc- 
tions. After Dr. Cullen discontinued his lectures on 
botany, he still pursued his botanical studies; as 
appears from a letter of a Danish physician, which 
contains the answer of Linnaeus to certain queries 
that had been referred to him by Dr. Cullen. Al- 
ready it must be obvious that Dr. Cullen, in devoting 
his attention so minutely to so many branches of 
science, displayed a mind of no ordinary activity 
and comprehensiveness. He seems, indeed, to have 
felt in its full force the observation of Cicero, that 
"all the sciences are connected, tendering to each 
other a mutual illustration and assistance." 

During the period that he lectured on chemistry 
in Glasgow, the celebrated Dr. Black became his 
pupil, and Dr. Cullen was not long in discovering 
the talents of his young student. Thus began a 
mutual confidence and friendship which did honour 
both to the professor and his pupil, and was always 
mentioned by the latter with gratitude and respect. 

1 The Bee, voL L p. 7. 
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Dr. Black, after remaining nearly six years at the 
college of Glasgow, left it to terminate his studies in 
Edinburgh; and Dr. Cullen continued to correspond 
with him during the time of his studies. Many of 
these letters have been preserved, and relate princi- 
pally to the chemical investigations in which they 
were mutually engaged; but Dr. Thomson observes 
that, *' during this intercourse, Dr. Cullen seems to 
have been careful to avoid entering on any field of 
inquiry in which he anticipated that his pupil might 
reap distinction." A letter of Dr. Black's occurs, 
wherein, alluding to this ungenerous procedure, he 
thus addresses Dr. Cullen: — "I received vour packet 
of chemistry, which rejoiced me extremely. A new 
experiment gives me new life ; but I wonder at the 
reserve and ceremony you use with respect to me. Did 
I leain chemistry from you only to be a bar to your 
inquiries ? The subject is not so limited as to be easily 
exhausted, and your experiments will only advance 
me so much further on. Helvetius and many other 
philosophers have maintained, that all mankind 
must be more or less actuated by the dictates of self- 
interest; and difficult as it may be to analyze the 
motives by which human conduct is often regu- 
lated, yet it cannot be concealed that the narrow- 
minded policy which Dr. Cullen in this instance 
betrayed, was significant of a selfishness altogether 
unworthy of the general tenor of his character. 

During the period that Dr. Cullen lectured on 
chemistry in Glasgow,' his attention was especiallv 
directed to the general doctrines of heat, on which 
various observations are found among his manu- 
scripts that have been preserved. The only essay 
which he published on this subject appears in the 
second volume of the Edinburgh Philosophical and 
Literary Transactions, He also, in the end of the 
year 1753, transmitted to the Philosophical Society 
of Edinburgh, a paper entitled, ^^Sorne Reflections 
on the Study of Chemistry^ and an Essav towards 
ascertaining the Different Species of Salts; being 
Part of a Letter addressed to Dr. John Clerk." This 
1-tter afforded a specimen of an elementary work on 
chemistry which he at that time meditated, but 
which, from other multi&rious occupations, he did 
not execute. The reputation he was now daily 
acquiring as a lecturer on chemistry, obtained for 
him the acquaintance of many persons of distinction 
who were celebrated for their talents and love of 
science. Among these was Lord Kaimes, then Mr. 
Home, who, being devoted to scientific pursuits, 
naturally found pleasure in the correspondence and 
society of a man whose mind was so congenial to 
his own. Lord Kaimes was especially delighted to 
find that Dr. Cullen had devoted so much attention 
to his favourite pursuit, agriculture; and continually 
urged him to publish a work on this important 
science. That Dr. Cullen had at this period made 
some progress in the composition of a work on 
agriculture we learn from Dr. Thomson, who in- 
forms us of the existence of a manuscript, part of 
which is in Dr. Cullen's owa handwriting, entitled, 
Reflections on the Principles of Agriculture. Among 
hb papers there is also an essay On the Construction 
and Operation of the Plough; composed apparently 
about the same period, and read before some public 
society, most probably the Philosophical Society in 
the college of^ Glasgow. The object of this essav 
was to explain the mechanical principles on which 
ploughs have been constructed, to find out what is 
the importance and effect of each part, and to ex- 
amine what variation each, or all of them, require 
according to the difference of soil in which they are 
employed. In the year 1752 Dr. Cullen's oppor- 
tunities of cultivating agriculture were increased by 



his undertaking to manage and improve the farm 
of Parkhead, situated about eight miles from Glas- 
gow, which he had purchased for his brother, Robert 
Cullen, Esq., who was at the time employed in a 
mercantile situation in the West Indies. But much 
as the attention of Dr. Cullen was devoted to it, it 
does not appear that he published anything theoretical 
or practical on agriculture; but he corresponded with 
Lord Kaimes very particularly on the subject, and 
the letters that transpired between them are well 
worthy of perusal. 

Dr. Cullen, about the end of the year 1749, was 
introduced to the Earl of Islay, afterwards the Duke 
of Argyle ; and, according to the authority of Dr. 
Thomson, the introduction took place through the 
interest of Lord Kaimes, who made a request to that 
effect through Mr. Lind, the secretary to the duke. 
This appears from a letter addressed to Dr. Cullen 
by Mr. Martiue, and which proceeds thus: — *' August, 
1749. Mr. Lind, at Mr. Home's desire, talked very 
particularly about you to the Duke of Argyle; and 
your friends here desire that you will wait on his 
grace upon his arrival at Glasgow, which will be to- 
morrow evening." We are furthermore informed 
that the more immediate cause of Dr. Cullen's being 
introduced to the Duke of Argyle at this time was to 
obtain his grace's consent and patronage to his suc- 
ceeding Dr. Johnstone as professor of medicine in 
the Glasgow university. A venerable member of the 
college of justice, who in his youth knew Dr. Cullen, 
and remembers him well, has &voured us with the 
following anecdote: — About this period the Duke of 
Argyle, being confined to his room in Roseneath 
Castle with swelled gums, sent for Dr. Cullen. His 
grace, who was fond of dabbling occasionally in 
medicine, suggested a fumigation of a particular kind, 
and described an instrument which he thought would 
be suited to administer it. Dr. Cullen, willing to 
humour his new patron, instantly set off for Gla^ow, 
procured the instrument, which was made of tin, 
according to the fashion described, and sent it early 
next morning to Roseneath. The noble patient find- 
ing it adapted to the purpose required, and feeling 
himself better after the fumigation, was much pleased 
with the attention of his physician, in whose welfare 
he subsequently took considerable interest. The 
Duke of Argyle had himself been educated at the 
university of Glasgow, had made a distinguished 
figure there, and had chosen the law as his profession. 
He afterwards studied law at Utrecht, but on re- 
turning to Scotland changed his determination, 
adopt^ the military profession, and became one of 
the most accomplished politicians of his age. By 
the influence of this nobleman with the crown, Dr. 
Cullen was appointed to be the successor of Dr. 
Johnstone in the university of Glasgow, and was 
formally admitted as the urofessor of medicine in 
that university on the 2d of^ January, 1751. 

During the residence of Dr. Cullen in Glasgow, he 
still devoted a considerable portion of his time to 
chemistry, more especially investigating its applica- 
tion to the useful arts. He endeavoured particularly 
to suggest various improvements in the art of bleach- 
ing, and proposed an improved method in the manu- 
factureor purification of common salt, which consisted 
in precipitating the earthy ingredients contained in 
the brine of sea-water bv a solution of common potash, 
by whidi a salt is obtained more pure than that pre- 
pared in the ordinary manner; but owing to this 
process being too expensive to be adopted in the 
madufacture of salt on a large scale, it has never yet 
been brought into general use. He wrote on tnis 
subject an essay, entitled Remarks on Bleaching^ 
which remains among his manuscript papers, but 
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appears never to have been published, although a 
copy of it was presented to the Board of Trustees 
for the Encouragement of Fisheries, Arts, and Manu- 
factures in Scotland, in the records of which institu- 
tion for June, 1755, it is mentioned that "three suits 
of table linen had been given as a present to Dr. 
William Cullen for his ingenious observations on the 
art of bleaching." 

From the period of his appointment to be professor 
of medicine in the university of Glasgow until the 
year 1755, Dr. Cullen, besides his lectures on chemis- 
try, delivered annually a course of lectures on the 
theory and practice of physic. He also projected 
at this period the design of publishing an edition of 
the works of Sydenham, with an account in Latin of 
his life and writings; but although he made some few 
preparations to commence this work, he very shortly 
abandoned the undertaking. Dr. Thomson informs 
us that his private practice at this time, although ex- 
tensive, was by no means lucrative, and as a consider- 
able portion of it lay in the country, he had but little 
time to pursue his scientific studies. These circum- 
stances seem to have induced some of his friends to 
propose his removing to Edinburgh. Lord Kaimes 
likewise wrote several letters to Dr. Cidlen advising 
him to transfer his residence to Edinburgh; and in 
the year 1755, Dr. Plummer, the professor in the 
chair of chemistry, having suffered an attack of 
palsy, several candidates were put in nomination as 
his successor, among whom wer« Dr. Home, Dr. 
Black, and Dr. Cullen. Lord Kaimes in the mean- 
time exerted himself in canvassing on the behalf 
of Dr. Cullen ; the Duke of Argyle employed the 
weight of his whole interest in his favour; and after 
the lapse of some months, Dr. Plummer still con- 
tinuing unable to lecture, the town-council appointed 
Dr. Cullen joint-professor of chemistry during the 
life of his colleague, with the succession in the event 
of his death. Dr. Plummer, however, did not survive 
long; he died in the July following, and then Dr. 
Cullen was elected sole professor of chemistry in the 
university of Edinburgh. . 

The admission of Dr. Cullen into that university 
constitutes a memorable era in its history. Hitherto 
chemistry had been reckoned of little importance, 
and the chemical class was attended only by a very 
few students; but he soon rendered it a favourite 
study, and his class became more numerous every 
session. From the list of names kept by Dr. Cullen 
it appears that during his first course of lectures the 
number amounted only to seventeen; during thesecond 
course it rose to fifly-nine; and it went on gradually 
increasing so long as he continued to lecture. The 
greatest number that attended during any one session 
was 145; "and it is curious to observe," says Dr. 
Thomson, "that several of those pupils who after- 
wards distinguished themselves by their acquirements 
or writings had attended three, four, five, or even six 
courses of these lectures on chemistry." Dr. Cullen's 
fame rests so much on his exertions in the field of 
medical science that few are aware how much the 

frogress of chemical science has been indebted to him. 
n the History of Chemistry ^ written by the late cele- 
brated Dr. Thomson, professor of tnat science in 
Glasgow, we find the following just tribute to his 
memory: — "Dr. William Cullen, to whom medicine 
lies under deep obligations, and who afterwards raised 
the me'diqal celebrity of the college of Edinburgh to 
so high a pitch, had the merit of first perceiving the 
importance of scientific chemistry, and the reputation 
which that man was likely to earn who should devote 
himself to the cultivation of it. Hitherto chemistry 
in Great Britain, and on the Continent also, was con- 
sidered as a mere appendage to medicine, and useful 



only so far as it contributed to the formation of new 
and useful remedies. This was the reason why it 
came to constitute an essential part of the education 
of every medical man, and why a physician was con- 
sidered as unfit for practice unless he was also a 
chemist. But Dr. Cullen viewed the science as far 
more important; as capable of throwing light on the 
constitution of bodies, and of improving and amend- 
ing those arts and manufactures that are most useful 
to man. He resolved to devote himself to its culti- 
vation and improvement; and he would undoubtedly 
have derived celebrity from this science had not his fate 
led rather to the cultivation of medicine. But Dr. 
Cullen, as the true commencer of the study of scien- 
tific chemistry in Great Britain, claims a conspicnioos 
place in this historical sketch."^ 

Dr. CuUen's removal to Edinburgh was attended 
by a temporary pecuniary inconvenience; for no salary 
being attached to his chair in the university, his only 
means of supporting himself and family were derived 
from the fees of students, and such practice as he 
could command ; under these circumstances be ap- 
pears to have undertaken a translation of Van 
Swieten's commentaries on Boerhaave, in which he 
expected the assistance of his former pupils. Dr. 
William Hunter and Dr. Black. But we have already 
seen that his class became more numerously attended 
every session; besides which, his practice also began 
to increase, so that, his prospects having brightened, 
he relinquished this undertaking. In addition to 
lecturing on chemistry, he now began to deliver lec- 
tures on clinical meaicine in the Royal Infirmary. 
This benevolent institution was opened in the De- 
cember of 1 741, and soon afterwards Dr. John 
Rutherford, who was then professor of the practice 
of physic, proposed to explain, in clinical lectures, 
the nature and treatment of the cases admitted — a 
measure highly approved of by the enlightened policy 
of the managers, who, besides permitting students, on 

f>aying a small gratuity, to attend the hospital at 
arge, appropriated two of its wards for the reception 
of the more remarkable cases which were destined, 
under the selection and management of one or more 
of the medical professors, to afford materials for this 
new and valuable mode of tuition. The privil^e of 
delivering a course of clinical lectures was granted by 
the managei-s of the Royal Infirmary to Dr. Ruther- 
ford in the year 1748, and in the following year ex- 
tended to the other professors of medicine belonging 
to the university; none of whom, however, seem to 
have availed themselves of it, excepting Dr. Ruther- 
ford, until the year 1757, when Dr. Cullen undertook 
to deliver a course of such lectures, and was soon 
joined in the performance of that duty by Drs. White 
and Rutherford. Dr. Cullen soon obtained great 
reputation as a teacher of clinical medicine. "His 
lectures, "observes Dr. Thomson, "were distinguished 
by that simplicity, ingenuity, and comprehensiveness 
of view which marked at all times the philosophical 
turn of his mind; and I have been informed by several 
eminent medicsil men who had an opportunity of 
attending them, and more particularly by one who 
acted as his clinical clerk in 1765, were delivered 
with that clearness and copiousness of illustration 
with which in his lectures he ever instructed and de- 
lighted his auditors."' 

In the winter session of 1760 Dr. Alston, who 
was the professor of materia medica, died shortly 
after commencing his course of lectures for the season. 
It w:is well known that Dr. Cullen had already de- 

* The History of Chemistry^ by Thomas Thomson, M.D., 
F. R. S. £. , Professor of Chemistry m the University of Glasgow. 
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voted considerable attention to this branch of medical 
science, and that he had lectured upon it in the uni- 
versity of Glasgow; and the students of medicine 
theretore presented a petition soliciting him to lecture 
in the place of Dr. Alston. Dr. CulTen accordingly 
commenced a course of lectures on materia medica in 
the beginning of January, 1761. Some years after- 
wards a volume was published entitled Lectures on 
the Materia Medica^ as delivered by William Cullen^ 
M,D.^ Professor of Medicine in the University of 
Edinburgh, The work being published without his 
consent, Dr. Cullen applied to the Court of Chancery 
for an injunction to prohibit its sale, which was im- 
mediately granted. The physician who supplied the 
booksellers with the notes is on all hands admitted to 
have been influenced by no pecuniary or unworthy 
motive; but the professor objected to the work, com- 
plaining **that it was by no means sufficiently perfect 
to do him honour; that it had been unexpectedly 
undertaken, and necessarily executed in a great hurry; 
that it was still more imperfect from the inaccuracy 
of the gentleman who had taken the notes," &c. 
When, however, it was represented that a great 
many copies were already in circulation. Dr. Cullen 
was persuaded to allow the sale of the remaining 
copies on condition ''that he should receive a share 
of the profits, and that the grosser errors in the work 
should be corrected by the addition of a supplement." 
Accordingly on these terms it was published, nor is 
it doing more than an act of justice to state that it 
contains all the information on materia medica which 
was known at that period, and may yet be considted 
with advantage by the. student. 

In consequence of his increasing infirmities and 
age, Dr. John Rutherford, the professor of the prac- 
tice of physic, resigned his chair in February, 1766, 
in favour of Dr. John Gregory, who had held for 
several years the professorship of physic in the col- 
lege of Aberdeen. When his intention of resigning 
became known, every effort was made by the friends 
of Dr. Cullen to procure for him this professorship, 
the duties of which he had, by his clinical labours in 
the infirmary, proved himselt eminently qualified to 
discharge. The exertions of Dr. CuUen's friends, 
however, proved unavailing, and Dr. Gregory was 
duly appomted as the successor to Dr. Rutherford. 
In the April of the same year the chair of the theory 
of physic was vacated by the death of Dr. Whytt; 
but we are informed that Dr. Cullen was so much 
disgusted with the conduct of the patrons of the uni- 
versity, and with the treatment he had received in 
relation to the chair of the practice of physic, that he 
rather wished to retain the chair of chemistry than to 
be translated to that of the theory of medicine. His 
friends, however, earnestly urged him to take the 
chair vacated by the death of Dr. Whytt; and on 
this occasion he received the most flattering and 
gratifying testimony of the esteem entertained towards 
him, both by his fellow professors and the students of 
the university. The professors came forward with a 
public address to him, wherein, after expressing their 
conviction that he was the most competent person to 
teach the theory of medicine, they added, that they 
•'thought it a duty they owed the town, the univer- 
sity, and the students of physic, and themselves, to 
request of him, in the most public and earnest manner, 
to resign the professorship of chemistry, and to offer 
himself to the honourable patrons of the university 
as a candidate for the profession of the theory of 
physic." The students also came forward and pre- 
sented an address to the lord-provost, magistrates, 
and town-council, wherein they boldly stat^ "We 
are humbly of opinion that the reputation of the uni- 
versity and magistrates, the good of the city, and our 



improvement will all, in an eminent manner, be con- 
sulted by engaging Dr. Gregory to relinquish the pro- 
fessorship of the practice for that of the theory of 
medicine, by appointing Dr. Cullen, present professor 
of chemistry, to the practical chair, and by electing 
Dr. Black professor of chemistry." 

At length Dr. Cullen consented to become a can- 
didate for the chair of Dr. Whytt, and was elected 
professor of the institutes or theory of medicine, on 
the 1st of November, 1766; and on the same day, his 
friend and former pupil. Dr. Black, was elected in his 
place professor of^ chemistry. The proposal in the 
address of the students respecting Dr. Cullen's lectur- 
ing on the practice of medicine, being, both by the 
professors and succeeding students, urged on the 
consideration of the patrons of the university, it was 
agreed that Dr. Cullen should be permitted to lecture 
on that subject, and accordingly, with Dr. Gregory's 
permission. Dr. Cullen delivered a course of lectures 
in the summer of 1768; and during the remainder of 
Dr. Gregory's life, Drs. Cullen and Gregory con- 
tinued to give alternate courses on the theory and 
practice of physic. The death of Dr. Gregory, how- 
ever, took place on the loth of February, 1773, ^^^ 
Dr. Cullen was immediately appointed sole professor 
of the practice of physic. 

While Dr. Cullen held the professorship of the 
institutes of medicine, he published heads of lectures 
for the use of students in the university; which 
were translated into French, German, and Italian; 
but he went no further than physiology. After suc- 
ceeding to the chair of the practice of physic, he 
published his nosology, entitled Synopsis Nosologic 
Melhodicce, It appeared in two 8vo volumes, which 
wer« afterwards, in 1780, much improved. In this 
valuable work he inserted in the first volume ab- 
stracts of the nosological systems of Sauvages, Lin- 
naeus, Vogel, and Sagar; — and in the second his 
own method of arrangement. His classification 
and definitions of disease have done much to systema- 
tize and facilitate the acquirement of medical know- 
ledge; — not but that in some instances he may have 
placed a disease under an improper head, and in others 
given definitions that are very imperfect; for these 
are defects which considering the wide field he had 
to explore, might reasonably have been expected. 
Although it may be only an approximation to a per- 
fect system, it is desirable to classify, as far as we are 
able, the facts which constitute the groundwork of 
every science; otherwise they must be scattered over 
a wide sur&ce, or huddled together in a confused 
heap — the rudis indigestaque moles of the ancient 
poet. The definitions contained in this Nosology 
are not mere scholastic and unnecessary appendages 
to medical science ;'— so far from this, they express 
the leading and characteristic signs or features of 
certain diseases; and although it is true that a medical 
practitioner, without recollecting the definitiocs of 
Dr. Cullen, may recognize the very same symploms 
he has described, and refer them to their proper dis- 
ease, still this does not prove that the definitions of 
Cullen are the less useful to those who have not 
seen so much practice, and who, even if they 
had, might pass over without observing many 
symptoms to which, by those definitions, their at- 
tention is called. The professors and teachers of 
every science know the necessity of inducing their 
pupils to arrange and concentrate their thoughts on 
every subject, in a clear and distinct manner; and in 
effecting this, the study of the Nosology of Dr. 
Cullen has been found so useful, that it is still con- 
stantly used by the students of the university, who 
find that, even although their professors do not at pre- 
sent require them to repeat the definitions of disease 
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given by Dr. Cullen verbatim, still they cannot express 
themselves, nor find in any other nosological work, 
the method or manner of describing the characteristic 
symptoms of disease so concisely and correctly given 
as in his Nosology. Accordingly, notwithstanding 
the march of medical knowledge, and notwithstand- 
ing the Nosology of Dr. Cullen was published three 
quarters of a century ago, it is still the text-book of 
the most distinguished medical schools in Europe, 
and some years ago an improved edition of it was 
edited by the learned translator of Magendie^ Dr. 
Milligan. 

When Dr. Cullen succeeded to the chair of the 
practice of physic, the doctrines of Boerhaave were 
m full dominion; but these Dr. Cullen felt him- 
self justified in relinquishing, although his doing so 
made him appear guilty of little less than heresy 
in the eyes of his professional contemporaries. 
The first edition of Dr. CuUen's Practice of Physic 
was published in 177$; — it spread rapidly through 
Europe, and is said to have product the author 
about jifsooo sterling — ^a very considerable sum in 
those days. Pinel and Bosquillon published several 
translations of it in Paris; and it also appeared 
translated into German, Italian, and Latin. The 
system of medicine explained and advocated by Dr. 
Cullen in his lectures and in his work. The First 
Lines of the Practice of PhysiCy is raised on the found- 
ation which had previously been laid by Hoffman, 
who pointed out more clearly than any of his pre- 
decessors, the extensive and powerful influence of the 
nervous system in producing and modifying the dis- 
eases to which the human body is liable. Although 
the study of pathology does not appear to have been 
so zealously pursued at that period as it is at present, 
yet Dr. Cullen, in his course of clinical instruction, 
always dwelt on the Importance of inspecting the 
bodies of those who diea under his treatment, and 
connecting \\it post-mortem morbid appearances with 
the symptoms that had been exhibited during life. 
In addressing a letter to Dr. Balfour Russel, the 
author of the best work on the plague published in 
this country, he observes, "You will not find it 
impossible to separate practice from theory alto- 
gether; and therefore if you have a mind to begin 
with the theory, I have no objection. I think a 
systematic study of the pathology and methodus med- 
endi will be necessary previous to the practice, and 
you may always have in view a system of the whole 
of physic." But notwithstanding this, it must be 
admitted that Dr. CuUan was too fond of theorizing, 
and like all other philosophers who are anxious to 
frame a particular system, he often commenced 
establishing his superstructure before having accumu- 
lated a sufficient number of facts to give it a secure 
foundation. Hence the works of Bonetus, Morgagni, 
and Lieutaud contain more pathological knowledge 
than those published at a later date by Dr. Cullen. 

Dr. Cullen, in discharging his duties as a pro- 
fessor both in Glasgow and Edinburgh, took' very 
great pains in the instruction of his students; perhaps 
he is entitled to the credit of having taken a deeper 
and more sincere interest in their progress than any 
professor with whose history we are acquainted. Dr. 
James Anderson, who was his pupil and friend, bears 
the most unequivocal testimony to his zeal as a public 
teacher. * * For more than thirty years, " says he, * * that 
the writer of this article has been honoured with his 
acquaintance, he has had access to know that Dr. 
Cullen was in general employed from five to six 
hours every day in visiting his patients, and pre- 
scribing for those at a distance who consulted him in 
writing; and that, during the session of the college, 
which, in Edinburgh, last» from five to six months, 



he delivered two public lectures of an hoar each, 
sometimes four lectures a day, during five days of 
the week; and towards the end of the session, that 
his students might lose no part of his course, he 
usually, for a month or six weeks together, delivered 
lectures six days every week; yet, during all that 
time, if you chanced to fall in with him in public or 
in private, you never perceived him either embar- 
rassed or seemingly in a hurry; but at all times he 
was easy and cheerful, and sociably inclined; and in 
a private partv of whist, for sixpence a jgame, he 
could be as Keenly engaged for an hour before 
supper, as if he had no otlier employment to mind, 
and would be as much interested in it as if he had 
;f 1000 depending on the game.*'^ Dr. Anderson 
further informs us that "the general conduct of Dr. 
Cullen to his students was this; — ^with all such as he 
observed to be attentive and diligent he formed an 
early acquaintance, by inviting them by twos, by 
threes, or by fours, at a time, to sup with him; con- 
versing with them on these occasions with the most 
engaging ease, and freely entering with them on the 
subject of their studies, their amusements, their dif- 
ficulties, their hopes, and future prospects. In this 
way he usually invited the whole of his numerous 
class, till he made himself acquainted with their 
abilities, their private characters, and their objects 
of pursuit. Those among them whom he found most 
assiduous, best disposed, or the most friendless, he 
invited most frequently, until an intimacy was gra- 
dually formed which proved highly beneficial to them. 
Their doubts with regard to their objects of study 
he listened to with attention, and solved with the 
most obliging condescension. His library, which 
consisted of an excellent assortment of the best books, 
especially on medical subjects, was at all times open 
for their accommodation, and his advice in every case 
of difficulty to them, they always had it in their power 
most readily to obtain. From his general acquaint- 
ance among the students, and the mendly habits he 
was on with many of them, he found no difficulty in 
discovering those among them who were rather in 
hampered circumstances, without being obliged to 
hurt their delicacy in any degree. He often found 
out some polite excuse for refiising to take payment 
for a first course, and never was at a loss for one to 
an after-course. Before they could have an oppor- 
tunity of applying for a ticket, he would lead the 
conversation to some subject that occurred in the 
course of his lectures, and as his lectures were never 
put in writing by himself, he would sometimes beg 
the favour to see their notes, if he knew they had 
been taken with attention, under a pretext of assist- 
ing his memory. Sometimes he would express a 
wish to have their opinion on a particular part of his 
course, and presented them with a ticket for that 
purpose, and sometimes he refused to take pa3rment 
under the pretext that they had not received his full 
course in the preceding year, some part of it having 
been necessarily omitted for want of time, which he 
meant to include in this course. These were the 
particular devices he adopted with individuals to 
whom economy was necessary, and it was a general 
rule with him never to take money from any student 
for more than two courses of the same set of lectures, 
permitting him to attend these lectures for as many 
years longer as he pleased, gratis. He introduced 
another generous principle into the university, which 
ought not to be passed over in silence. Before he 
came to Edinburgh, it was the custom for medical 
professors to accept of fees for medical assistance 
when wanted, even from medical students them* 

^ The BeCf or Literary IvUlltgencer, voL L p. 8. 
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selves, who were perhaps attending the professor's 
own lectures at the time; but Dr. CiUlen would never 
take fees as a physician from any student at the 
university, although he attended them when called 
in with the same assiduity and care' as if they had 
been persons of the first rank, who paid him most 
liberally. This gradually induced others to adopt a 
similar practice; so that it has now become a general 
rule at this university for medical professors to decline 
taking any fees when their assistance is necessary for 
a student."* 

Dr. Aiken, who was also a pupil of Dr. Cullen, 
bears similar testimony to the generous conduct 
manifested by him to his students. *'He was cor- 
dially attentive,'* says he, *'to their interests; ad- 
mitted them freelv to his house; conversed with them 
on the most familiar terms; solved their doubts and 
difficulties; gave them the use of his library; and, in 
every respect, treated them with the respect of a 
friend, and the regard of a parent."* Nor was the 
kind interest which Dr. Cullen took in the pursuits 
of young persons confined to his students alone. 
Mr. Dugald Stewart informed Dr. Thomson, that 
during a slight indisposition which confined him for 
some time to his room, when a boy of fourteen or 
fifteen years of age, he was attended by Dr. Cullen. 
In recommending to his patient a little relaxation 
from his studies, and suggesting some light reading, 
the doctor inquired whether he had ever read the 
History of Don Quixote, On being answered in the 
negative, he turned quickly round to Mr. Stewart's 
father, and desired that the book should be inuie- 
diately procured. In his subsequent visits to his 
patient. Dr. Cullen never failed to examine him on 
the progress he had made in reading the humorous 
story of the great pattern of chivalry, and to talk 
over with him every successive incident, scene, and 
character in that history. In mentioning these 
particulars, Mr. Stewart remarked that he never 
could look back on tliat intercourse without feeling 
surprise at the minute accuracy with which Dr. 
Cullen remembered every passage in the life of Don 
Quixote, and the livelv manner in which he sym- 
pathized with him in the pleasure he derived from 
the first perusal of that entertaining romance. In 
what degree of estimation Mr. Stewart continued to 
hold that work may be seen by the inimitable char- 
acter which he has given of it in his dissertation on 
the progress of metaphysical, ethical, and political 
philosophv.* 

Dr. Cullen, after having been elected professor of 
the practice of medicine, devoted his time entirely to 
his duties as a public lecturer, and to his profession; 
for his fame having extended, his private practice 
became very considerable. Already we have ob- 
served that he had a large family; and about this 
time, having become acquainted with the celebrated 
John Brown, a sketch of whose life we have already 
given in this Biographical Dictionary^ he engaged 
him to live in his £aniily as the preceptor of his chil- 
dren, and also as an assistant at his lectures, the 
substance of which Brown repeated and expounded 
in the evening to his students; for which purpose the 
manuscript notes of the morning lectures were 
generally intrusted to him. It is well known that 
the habits of John Brown were extremely irregular. 
Afler having been his most favourite pupil, he be- 
came the most intimate of Dr. Cullen's friends; but 
three or four years afterwards a quarrel took place 
between them, after which they ever regarded each 
other with feelings of the most determined hostility. 

^ The Bee^ or Literary Intelligtncer^ voL i. pp. 48, <9. J 
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John Brown soon became the founder and champion 
of a system of medicine opposed to that of Dr. 
Cullen; and the palaestra where the opponents and 
advocates of both theories met, and where their 
disputations were carried on with the greatest vigour, 
was the hall of the medical society. The doctrines 
of Cullen had there, some years previously, triumphed 
over those of Boerhaave; but thev in their turn were 
now destined to receive a shoclc from the zealous 
advocates of the new theory, which was warmly 
espoused by many, both at home and abroad. 

Dr. Cullen continued to deliver his lectures until 
within a few months of his death, when, feeling him- 
self subdued by the infirmities of age, he was in- 
duced to resign his professorship; **but for some 
years before his death," observes Dr. James Ander- 
son, "his friends perceived a sensible decline of that 
ardour and energy of mind which characterized him 
at a former period. Strangers, who had never seen 
him before, could not be sensible of this change; nor 
did any marked decline in him strike them, for his 
natural vivacity still was such as might pass in 
general as the unabated vigour of one in the prime 
of life." He resigned his professorship in the end 
of December, 1789, and on this occasion received 
many honourable testimonies of regard from the 
different public societies in Edinburgh. The lord- 
provost, magistrates, and town -council presented 
him with an elegant piece of silver plate with a 
suitable inscription, in acknowledgment of the ser- 
vices he had rendered to the university and to the 
community. The senatus academicus of the uni- 
versity, the medical society, the physical society, and 
many other scientific and literary societies, voted 
addresses to him, expressive of the high sense enter- 
tained of his abilities and services. The physical 
society of America also forwarded to him a similar 
address, and concluded by expressing the same wish 
which had been likewise embodied in the other 
addresses. It thus concludes: — "And, finally, we 
express our most cordial wishes that the evening of 
your days may be crowned with as great an exemp- 
tion from pain and langour as an advanced state of 
life admits of^ and with all the tranauillity of mind 
which a consciousness of diffusive benevolence to 
men and active worth aspires." The several deputa- 
tions from these public bodies were received by his 
son Henry, who replied to them by acknowlec^ng 
the satisfaction which they gave to his father, and 
the regret he felt that, in consequence of his ill state 
of health, he was unable to meet them and express 
his sentiments in person to them.^ 

Dr. Cullen did not long survive his resignation of 
the professorship; he lingered a few weeks, and died 
on the 5th of Februair, 1790, in the eightieth year 
of his age. His funeral was a private one, and took 
place on the following Wednesday, the loth of 
February ; when his remains, attended by a select 
number of friends, were interred in his burial-place 
in the churchyard of Kirk Newton, near his house 
of Ormiston Hill, in the neighl)ourhood of Edin- 
burgh. 

Of the character of Dr. Cullen in the more retired 
circle of private life we know little, few anecdotes 
having been preserved illustrative of the peculiarities 
of his habits, disposition, or domestic manners. We 
have been informed, by one who remembers him 
well, that he had no sense of the value of money. 
He used to put large sums into an open drawer, to 
which he and h^ wife went whenever either of them 
wanted money. He and his wife lived happily, and 
many who recollect them have borne testimony to 

4 Evening Courant, Jaouary and February, 1790W 
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the delightful evenings they always spent whenever 
they visited them. Dr. CuUen's external appearance, 
says his friend Dr. Anderson, though striking and 
not unpleasing, was not elegant. His countenance 
was expressive, and his eye, in particular, remark- 
ably lively, and at times wonderfully expressive. In 
his person he was tall and thin, stooping very much 
about the shoulders. When he walked he had a 
contemplative look, and did not seem much to re- 
gard the objects around him.^ It remains only for 
us to add, that the doctrines promulgated by Dr. 
Cullen, which have had so great an influence on 
medical science, are now keenly contested; but 
whether in after-years they stand or fall, all parties 
must unite in paying a just tribute of admiration 
to the genius and acquirements of a man who 
was certainly an ornament to the age in which he 
lived. 

CUNNINGHAM, Alexander, fifth Earl of 
Glencairn, was the son and successor of William, the 
fourth earl, and the seventeenth in descent from the 
founder of his family, Wamebald de Cunningham, a 
Norman settler under Hugh de Moreville, Constable 
of Scotland, who died in 1 162. 

There is hardly any patriotic name in Scottish 
history entitled to more of the credit of a firm and 
zealous pursuit of liberty, than Alexander, Earl of 
Glencairn. His father, having been one of the 
Scottish nobles taken prisoner at Solway Moss, was 
gained over in England to the interest of the Refor- 
mation, which he undertook to advance in his own 
country. The subject of this memoir was therefore 
introduced, at an early period, into the political con- 
vulsions which took place on account of religion 
and the English alliance, during the minority of 
Queen Mary. He succeeded his father in 1547, and 
on the return of John Knox in 1554 was one of those 
who openly resorted to hear him preach. The re- 
former was afterwards received by the earl at his 
house of Finlayston, where the sacrament of the 
Lord's supper was dispensed, according to the forms 
of the Church of Geneva, to his lordship, his tenantry, 
and friends. When Knox was summoned to appear 
before a Romish tribunal, on a charge of preaching 
heretical doctrine, he was recommended by the ean 
and others to write a letter of remonstrance to the 
queen-regent, which Glencairn was so bold as to 
deliver into her own hands. It was of this letter 
that the queen said, in handing it afterwards to 
Archbishop Beaton, "Please you, my lord, to read 
a pasquil. The Earl of Glencairn was one of those 
eminent persons who, in 1557, associated themselves 
in a covenant, for the purpose of promoting the 
establishment of the reformed religion in Scotland. 
This body has received in history the well-known 
title of "Lords of the Congregation." In all the 
subsequent struggles with existing authority, Glen- 
cairn took an active and prominent part. Being 
deputed, in 1558, along with his relative. Sir Hugh 
Campbell of Loudoun, to remonstrate with the queen 
against her intended prosecution of the preacners, 
she answered, that "in spite of all they could do, 
these men should he banished, althou^ they preached 
as soundly as ever did St. Paul." The earl and Sir 
Hugh then reminded her of a former promise to a 
different effect; to which she answered, that "the 
promises of princes were no further to be urged upon 
them for performance than it stood to their con- 
veniency." The two deputies then informed her, 
that "if these were her sentiments, they would no 
longer be her subjects ;" which staggered her so much 
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that she said she would advise. In May, 1559, 
when the reformers drawn together at Perth found 
it necessary to protect themselves by force of arms 
from the designs of this princess, letters were sent 
into Ayrshire, as into other parts of Scotland, de- 
siring all the faithful to march to that town, in order 
to defend the good cause. The reformers of Ayr- 
shire met at the kirk of Craigie, where, on some 
objections being started, the ]&rl of Glencairn "in 
zeal burst forth in these words, *Let every man serve 
his conscience. I will, by God's grace, see my 
brethren in St. Johnston : yea, albeit never a man 
shall accompany me; I will go, if it were but with a 
pick [mattock] over my shoulder ; for I had rather 
die with that company than live after them.*'* Ac- 
cordingly, although the queen-r^ent planted guards 
on all the rivers in Stirlingshke to prevent his 
approach, he came to Perth in an incredibly short 
space of time, with 1200 horse and 1300 foot, havii^ 
marched night and day in order to arrive in time. 
The appearance of so determined a leader, with so 
large a force, subdued the regent to terms, and might 
l)e said to have saved the cause from utter destruc- 
tion. Besides serving the reformers with his sword 
and feudal influence, he wielded the pen in the same 
cause. Knox has preserved, in his History of the 
Reforntatioft, a clever pasquinade by the carl upon a 
shameless adherent of the old religion — the hermit of 
Loretto, near Musselburgh. After he had seen the 
triumph of the Protestant faith in 1559-60, he was 
nominated a member of Queen Mary's privy-coundl. 
Zeal for the same faith afterwards induced him to 
join in the insurrection raised against the queen's 
authority by the Earl of Murray. After her mar- 
riage to Bothwell, he was one 01 the most active of 
the associated lords by whom she was dethroned. 
At Carberry, where he had an important command, 
when the French ambassador came from the queen, 
promising them forgiveness if they would disperse, 
he answered, with his characteristic spirit, that 
"they came not to ask pardon for any oflfence they 
had done, but to grant pardon to those who had 
offended." After the queen had been consigned to 
Lochleven, he entered her chapel at Hol3Tood House 
with his domestics, and destroyed the whole of the 
images and other furniture. This he did from the 
impulse of his own mind, and without consulting 
any of his friends. In the whole of the subsequent 
proceedings for establishing the Protestant cause 
under a regency, he took a zealous part. His lord- 
ship died in 1574, and was succeeded by his son 
WUliam, the sixth earl. 

CUNNINGHAM, Alexander. This learned 
scholar and critic, the exact date of whose birth is 
so uncertain that we can only suppose it to have 
been somewhere between 1650 and 1660, was the 
son of John Cunningham, minister of Cumnock in 
Ayrshire, and proprietor of the small estate of Block 
in the same county. At what place he was educated 
is equally uncertain, and the first situation we hear 
of him as holding, was that of tutor to Lord George 
Douglas, younger son of the first Duke of Queens- 
berry. It was probably through the influence of 
this noble family that Alexander Cunningham was 
appointed professor of the civil law in the university 
of Edinburgh, near the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. His tenure of office, however, was not per- 
manent, but through no fault of his own. The Duke 
of Queensberry, who had been commissioner of 
Queen Anne in the establishment of the union, died, 
and the chair which Cunningham occupied, being 
probably a royal professorship, was ignored by the 
I Edinburgh magistrates, who considered themselves 
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as the only patrons of the university. It was also a 
period when every class in Scotland was especially 
susceptible about the national independence, and 
disposed to watch their own corporate privileges 
with a jealous eye. Without recognizing, therefore, 
the appointment of Cunningham, the magistrates 
appointed a professor of civil law chosen by them- 
selves, in 1 7 10, after the other had nominally at least 
held the office during the twelve previous years. 

It' is supposed by his talented biographer, Dr. 
Irving, that Cunningham, from his superior know- 
ledge of philology and the civil law, must have 
completed his course of academical study, not in 
Scotland, where these departments of learning were 
not especially cultivated, but at Leyden or Utrecht, 
the chief schools of the Scottish jurisconsults and 
classical scholars of that age. This supposition is 
made the more probable from Cunningham's choice 
of his future home. Devoted exclusively to the pur- 
suit of learning, he adopted Holland for his country, 
and settled himself for life at the Hague; and as from 
his small patrimonial estate of Block, and a pension 
from the Queensberry family, he was in easy cir- 
cumstances, he was enabled to pursue his peaceful 
occupations without interruption, and acquire high 
reputation as a classical scholar. The justice of this 
character was afterwards confirmed by his edition 
of Horace, which appeared in 1721. The notes of 
this edition are brief, and chiefly refer to the various 
readings of the text; but it appears to have been 
intended merely as tiie precursor of a larger work of 
the same kind, illustrated with fuller annotations, 
which, however, was never published. But accom- 
panying his edition of Horace, was a volume, chiefly 
consisting of animadversions upon the notes and 
alterations which Bentley had made upon the Roman 
poet That great English Aristarchus of classical 
literature had pubUshed an edition of Horace ten 
years earlier, in which his philological acuteness and 
want of poetical perception were equally conspicuous, 
so that in his emendations he too oflen sacrinced the 
beauty of the idea to the fancied incorrectness of a 
word, and by his proposed reading converted a 
beautifully-imaginative picture into dull common- 
place prose. It was to redeem the great ornament 
of the Augustan period of Roman poetry from such 
unwarrantable liberties that Cunningham produced 
this separate volume, in which he successively 
rescued Horace from the strange readings with whicn 
the English critic had disfigured his verses. It was 
not, however, to be supposed that "slashing Bentley," 
who r^[arded his own emendations upon a Greek or 
Latin text as infallible, would brook such contradic- 
tions with patience, and he must have been still 
more highly incensed to find that the learned world 
were acknowledging the justice of Cunningham's 
corrections, and declaring that the English scholar 
had at last met with his match. The Teamed Scot 
was now recognized and proclaimed as the most able 
of Bentle/s critical antagonists. 

After passing the uneventful life of a student, in 
which his existence was chiefly known, and his worth 
recognized by his writings, Cunningham died in the 
year 1730. The publications that l^r his name are 
the following: — 

Alexandri Cunninghamii Animadversiones in 
Richardi Bentleii Notas et Emendationes ad Q. 
Horatium Flaccum. Hagae Comitum, apud Thomam 
Johnsonium, 172 1, 8vo. 

Q. Horatii Flacci Poemata. Ex antiquis codd. 
et certis observationibus emendavit, variasque scrip- 
torum et impressorum lectiones adjecit Alexander 
Cunnlnghamius. Hagae Comitum, apud Thomam 
Jolusomum, 1721, 8vo. 



P. Virgillii Maronis Bucolica, Georgica, et Aeneis, 
ex recensione Alexandri Cuuninghamii Scoti, cujus 
emendationes subjiciuntur. Edinburgi, apud G. 
Hamilton et J. Balfour, 1743, 8vo. 

Phaedri Augusti Liberti Fabularum Aesopiarum 
libri quinque, ex emendatione Alexandri Cunning- 
hamii Scoti. Accedunt Publii Syri, et aliorum 
veterum Sententiae. Edinburgi, apud G. Hamilton 
et J. Balfour, Academiae Typographos, 1757, 8vo. 

besides these works, Cunningham had contem- 
plated several which he did not live to finish. Be- 
sides his larger edition of Horace, he had employed 
himself for many years upon a critical edition of the 
Pandects, of which lai^e expectations were formed, 
and which, had it been finished, would have been 
the largest and most important of his publications. 
He had also made preparations for a work on the 
evidences of the Christian religion, which, however, 
he did not live to execute. His library, which was 
catalogued for sale after his death, was both curious 
and valuable, and especially abounded in the depart- 
ments of philology and jurisprudence. To this 
scanty notice we can only add, that Cunningham 
appears to have been as famed for his skill in chess* 
playing as he was in scholarship and criticism. He 
was indeed reckoned, according to the testimony of 
the historian Wodrow, the best chess-player in 
Europe. 

CUNNINGHAM, Alexander. This learned 
scholar and historian has, from identity of name, 
been often confounded with the subject of the pre- 
ceding notice. He was a son of Alexander Cun- 
ningham, minister of Ettrick in Selkirkshire, but 
at what date he was bom we are unable to ascertain. 
At first he was educated at Selkirk school, but being 
destined for the church, his studies were continued 
in Holland, as was the custom with Scottish theologi- 
cal students during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. He was also employed as a travelling 
tutor both in the Argyle and Newcastle families, 
and having studied the law of England, was distin- 
guished as a chamber-counsel, but never pleaded at 
the bar. To these few particulars it may be added, 
that he travelled on the Continent as tutor with James, 
afterwards Earl of Hyndford, and the Hon. William 
Carmichael, afterwards solicitor-general for Scotland; 
that they passed two winters at Utrecht and Fran- 
eker between the years 1692 and 1695; and that he 
had visited Rome in 1699 or the beginning of 1700. 
In these professional tours he also collected a con- 
siderable number of books, and was learned and 
curious in their selection. It also appears that in 
such a life of travel and secular studies, he had aban- 
doned his original purpose of devoting himself to the 
ministry, as no further mention is made of it. 

After his engagements as a travelling tutor were 
ended, Alexander Cunningham, in 1 701, was employed 
in a different capacity, being sent to France by King 
William, to conduct a negociation concerning the 
trade between France and Scotland. But with this 
ostensible object of his mission certain secret duties 
of a different kind were connected, and he appears 
to have furnished his royal roaster with an exact ac- 
count of the military preparations at that time made 
in France — intelligence which was more important to 
William, than the prosperity of the infant merchan- 
dise of Scotland. In 1703 he is also said to have 
visited Hanover, where he was graciously received 
by the elector (afterwards George I. ) and the Princess 
Sophia. This is not unlikely, if we take into account 
the vital importance of the Hanoverian succession, 
the great political subject of the period, and the 
principles of Cunningham, which were those of a de- 
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cided Whig. During the reign of George I. he was 
appointed minister to the state of Venice, and held 
that office from 1715 to 1720. His residence during 
the latter part of his life appears to have been London, 
but at what period he died we are unable to discover. 
We only know that he was living in 1735, ^'"o™ *" 
intimation that in that year the Earl of Hyndford 
visited him in London. 

It is probable that, notwithstanding the learning 
and active life of Cunningham, and the important 
political events with which he was connected, he 
might have passed away without remembrance, had 
it not been for a large work in MS. written in Latin, 
which long after his death came into the possession 
of Dr. Hollingbery, archdeacon of Chichester, whose 
family was nearly connected with the deceased. This 
was The History of Great Britain^ from the Revolution 
of 1688 to the Accession of George I. Finding that it 
contained "manv curious anecdotes and facts which 
have escaped other historians, and threw new light 
on several important transactions in this kingdom," 
the archdeacon resolved to publish it; not, however, 
in the original Latin, which would have found very few 
readers, but translated into English. Being unable, 
however, from ill health to accomplish such a task, he 
delegated it to Dr. Thomson, author of the continua- 
tion of WcUsotHs History of Spain j by whom a spirited 
translation of Cunningham's history was published in 
two volumes 4to in London in 1787. In the intro- 
duction to the publication Dr. Thomson stated, "It 
may be necessary, in announcing the work now offered 
to the public, to premise that it is neither a republi- 
cation, nor a mere compilation of facts; that it is 
not addressed merely, though it certainly be in part, 
to a passion for anecdotes and antiquities; and that 
it is not dicts^ted by a spirit of controversy. It is 
the production of a man who, having lived long on 
the stage, and conversed with the principal actors in 
public life, is animated by the recent scenes which 
he had seen, and in some of which he himself had 
acted a part. It contains facts that have passed un- 
observed by other historians; some, thou|^ not new 
when considered separately, are selected, disposed, 
and described with a skill which bestows on them all 
the grace of novelty; and the whole of them, whether 
new or old, are united by a principle of connection 
into one interesting view, which makes an impres- 
sion on the mind of something that is uniform and 
entire." The readers of the end of the last century 
bore witness to the truth of this eulogium, by the 
relish with which they perused the work, and the 
popularity into which they raised it; and although, 
with those of the present day, Cunningham's Histoiy 
of Great Britain, from the Revolution of 1688 to the 
Accession of George /., is now little known, this is the 
less to be regretted, as the information it conveys 
has been absorbed into the histories of more recent 
origin. It is much that sudh a work can so survive, 
and be useful even when its individuality is forgot. 

CUNNINGHAM, Allan. This distinguished 
poet entered the world under those lowly circum- 
stances, and was educated under those disadvantages, 
which have so signally characterized the history of 
the best of our Scottish bards. He was bom at 
Blackwood, in Dumfriesshire, in 1785, and was the 
fourth son of his parents, who were persons in the 
humblest ranks of life. One circumstance, however, 
connected with his ancestry must have gratified the 
T017 and feudal predilections of Allan Cunningham; 
for his family baa been of wealth and worship, until 
one of his forefathers lost the patrimonial estate by 
siding with Montrose during tne wars of the Com- 
monwealth. A more useAU circumstance for his 



future career was his father's love of Scottish anti- 
quarianism, which induced him to hoard up every 
tale, ballad, and legend connected with his native 
country — a love which Allan quickly acquired and 
successfully prosecuted. Like the children of the 
Scottish peasantry, he was sent to sdiool at a very 
early age; but he does not seem to have been par- 
ticularly fortunate in the two teachers under whom 
he was successively trained, for they were stem Came- 
ronians; and it was probably under their scrupulous 
and over-strict discipline that he acquired that ten- 
dency to laugh at religious ascetism which so often 
breaks out in his writings. He was removed frcmi 
this undesirable tuition at the tender age of eleven, 
and bound apprentice to a stone-mason; but he still 
could enjoy the benefit of his father's instructions, 
whom he describes as possessing ''a warm heart, 
lively fancy, benevolent humour, and pleasant happy 
wit. Another source of training which the younf 
apprentice enjoyed was the "trystes" and "rockings 
so prevalent in his day — rural meetings, in which the 
mind of Bums himself was prepared for the high 
office of being the national poet of Scotland. The 
shadows of these delightful "ploys" still linger in 
Nithsdale and some of the more remote districts of 
Ayrshire; and it is pleasing to recall them to memor}% 
for the sake of those great minds they nursed, before 
they have passed away for ever. They were com- 
plete trials of festivity and wit, where to sing a good 
song, tell a good stonr, or devise a happy impromptu, 
was the great aim 01 the lads and lasses assembled 
from miles around to the peat fire of a kitchen hearth, 
and where the corypheus of the joyful meeting was 
the "long-remembered beggar" of the district — one 
who possessed more songs and tales than all the rest 
of the country besides, and who, on account of the 
treasures of this nature which he freely imparted, 
was honoured as a public benefactor, and preferred 
to the best seat in the circle, instead of being regarded 
as a public burden. But the schoolmaster and the 
magistrate are now abroad ; and while the roddngs 
are fast disappearing, the Edie Ochiltree who in- 
spired them is dying in the alms-house. May they 
be succeeded in this age of improving change by 
better schools and still more rational amusements ! 

While the youth of Allan Cunningham was trained 
under this tuition, he appears also to have been a 
careful reader of every book that came within his 
reach. This is evident from the multifarious know- 
ledge which his earliest productions betokened. He 
had also commenced the writing of poetry at a very 
early period, having been inspired by the numerous 
songs and ballads with which the poetical district of 
Nithsdale is stored. AMien about the age of e^hteen 
he seems to have been seized with an earnest desire 
to visit the Ettrick Shepherd, at that time famed as 
a poet, but whose early chances of such distinction 
had scarcely equalled his own; and forth accordingly 
he set off in this his first pilgrimage of hero-worship, 
accompanied by an elder brother. The meeting 
Hogg has fully described in his Reminiscences of 
former Days; and he particularizes Allan as "a dark 
ungainly youth of about eighteen^ with a boardly 
frame for his age, and strongly mar|ced manly features 
— the very m(^el of Bums, and exactly such a man." 
The stripling poet, who stood at a bashful distance, 
was introduced to the Shepherd by his brother, who 
added, "You will be so kind as excuse this intrusion 
of ours on your solitude; for, in truth, I could get 
no peace either night or day with Allan till I con- 
sented to come and see you." "I then stepped 
down the hill," continues Hogg, "to where Allan 
Cunningham still stood, with his weather-beaten 
cheek toward me, and seizing his hard brawny hand, 
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I gSLve it a hearty shake, sajring something as kind as 
I was able, and, kt the same time, I am sure, as 
stupid as it possibly could be. From that moment 
we were friends, for Allan has none of the proverbial 
Scottish caution about him; he is all heart together, 
without reserve either of expression or manner: you 
at once see the unaffected benevolence, warmth of 
feeling, and firm independence of a man conscious of 
his own rectitude and mental energies. Young as he 
was, I had heard of his name, although slightly, and 
I think seen two or three of his juvenile pieces. 
. . . . I had a small bothy upon the hill, in 
which I took my breakfast and dinner on wet days, 
and rested myself. It was so small that we had to 
walk in on all-fours, and when we were in we could 
not get up our heads any way but in a sitting posture. 
It was exactly my own length, and on the one side 
I had a bed of rushes, which served likewise as a seat. 
On this we all three sat down, and there we spent the 
whole aflemoon; and, I am sure, a happier group of 
three never met on the hill of Queensberry. Allan 
brightened up prodigiously after he got into the dark 
bothy, repeating all his early pieces of poetry and 
part of his brother's to me. . . . From that day 
forward I failed not to improve my acquaintance 
with the Cunninghams. I visited them several times 
at Dalswinton, and never missed an opportunity of 
meeting with Allan when it was in my power to do 
so. I was astonished at the luxuriousness of his 
fancy. It was boundless; but it was the luxury of a 
rich garden overrun with rampant weeds. He was 
likewise then a great mannerist in expression, and no 
man could mistake his verses for those of any other 
man. I remember seeing some imitations of Ossian 
by him, which I thought exceedingly good; and it 
struck me that that style of composition was pecu- 
liarly fitted for his vast and fervent imagination." 

Such is the interesting sketch which Hogg has 
given us of the eady life and character of a brother 
poet and congenial spirit. The full season at length 
arrived when Allan Cunningham was to burst from 
his obscurity. Cromek, to the full as enthusiastic an 
admirer of Scottish poetry as himself, was collecting 
his well-known relics; and in the course of his quest 
young Cunningham was pointed out as one who 
could aid him in the work. Allan gladly assented 
to the task of gathering and preserving these old 
national treasures, and in due time presented to the 
zealous antiquary a choice collection of apparently old 
songs and ballads, which were inserted in the Remains 
of NiihsdaU and Galloway Songy published in 1 8 10. 
6ut the best of these, and especially the *' Mermaid 
of Galloway," were the production of Cunningham's 
own pen. This Hogg at once discovered as soon 
as the collection appeared, and he was zealous in 
proclaiming to all his literary friends that "Allan 
Cunninghain was the author of all tlrnt was beautiful 
in the work." He communicated his convictions 
also- to Sir Walter Scott, who was of the same 
opinion, and expressed his fervent wish that such a 
valuable and original young man were fairly out of 
Cromek's hands. Resolved that the world should 
know to whom it was really indebted for so much 
fine poetry, Hogg next wrote a critique upon Cromek's 
publication, which he sent to the Edinburgh Review; 
but although Jeffrey was aware of the ruse which 
Cunningham had practised, he did not think it worthy 
of exposure. In this strange literary escapade the 
poet scarcely appears to merit the title of "honest 
Allan," whidi Sir Walter Scott subsequently bestowed 
upon him, and rather to deserve the doubtful place 
held by such writers as Chatterton, Ireland, and 
Macpherson. It must, however, be observed in ex- 
teouation, that Cunningham, by passing off his own 



productions as remains of ancient Scottish song, 
compromised no venerated names, as the others had 
done. He gave them only as anonymous verses, to 
which neither date nor author could be assigned. 

In the same year that Cromek's Remains were 
published (1810), Allan Cunningham abandoned his 
humble and unhealthy occupation, and repaired to 
London, which was thenceforth to be his home. He 
had reached the age of twenty-five, was devoted heart 
and soul to intellectual labour, and felt within him- 
self the capacity of achieving something higher than 
squaring stones and erecting country cottages. On 
settling in London he addressed himself to the duties 
of a literary adventurer with energy and success, so 
that his pen was seldom idle; and among the journals 
to which he was a contributor may be mentioned the 
Literary Gazette,, the Lottdon Magazine^ and the 
Athemeum. Even this, at the best, was precarious, 
and will often desert the most devoted industry; but 
Cunningham, fortunately, had learned a craft upon 
which he was not too proud to fall back should 
higher resources forsake him. Chantrey, the eminent 
statuary, was in want of a foreman who combined ar- 
tistic imagination and taste with mechanical skill and 
experience; and what man could be better fitted for 
the office than the mason, poet, and journalist, who 
had now established for himself a considerable literary 
reputation? A union was formed between the pair 
that continued till death; and the appearance of these 
inseparables, as they continued firom year to year to 
grow in celebrity, the one as a sculptor and the other 
as an author, seldom failed to arrest the attention of 
the good folks of Pimlico as they took their daily 
walk from the studio in Ecclestone Street to the 
foundry in the Mews. Although the distance was 
considerable, as well as a public thoroughfare, they 
usually walked bareheaded, while the £ort figure, 
small round face, and bald head of the artist were 
strikingly contrasted with the tall stalwart form, dark 
bright eyes, and large sentimental countenance of the 
poet. The duties of Cunningham in the capacity of 
"friend and assistant," as Chantrey was wont to term 
him, were sufficiently multifarious; and of these the 
superintendence of the artist's extensive workshop was 
not the least. The latter, although so distineuished 
as a statuary, had obtuse feelings and a limited 
imagination, while those of Cunningham were of the 
highest order: the artist's reading had been very 
limited, but that of the poet was extensive and multi- 
farious. Cunningham was, therefore, as able in sug- 
gesting graceful attitudes in figures, picturesque folds 
in draperies, and new proportions for pedestals, as 
Chantrey was in executing them; and in this way the 
former was a very Mentor and muse to the latter. 
Besides all this, Cunningham recommended his em- 
ployer's productions through the medium of the press, 
illustrated their excellencies, and defended them 
against maligners; fought his battles against rival 
committees, and established his claims when they 
would have been sacrificed in favour of some inferior 
artist. Among the other methods by which Chantre/s 
artistic reputation was thus established and diffiised 
abroad, may be mentioned a sketch of his life and an 
account of his works, published in Blaekwood*s Maga- 
zine for April, 1820, and a critique in the Quarterly 
for 1826, both of these articles being from the pen of 
Allan Cunningham. The poet was also the life of 
the artist's studio by his rich enlivening conversation, 
and his power of illustrating the various busts and 
statues which the building contained; so that it was 
sometimes difficult to tell whether the living man or 
the high delineations of art possessed most attraction 
for many among its thousands of visitors. In this 
way also the highest in rank and the most distinguished 
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in talent were brought into daily intercourse with 
him, from among whom he could select the characters 
he most preferred for friendship or acquaintance. 

Among the illustrious personages with whom his 
connection with Chantrey brought him into contact, 
the most gratifying of all to the mind of Cunningham 
must have been the acquaintance to which it intro- 
duced him with Sir Walter Scott. We have already 
seen how devout a hero-worshipper he was by the 
visit he paid to the Ettrick Shepherd. Under the 
same inspiration, while still working as a stone- 
mason in Nithsdale, he once walked to Edinburgh 
for the privilege of catching a glimpse of the author 
of Marmion as he passed along the public street. 
In 1820, when Cunningham had himself become a 
distinguished poet and miscellaneous writer, he came 
in personal contact with the great object of his venera- 
tion in consequence of being the bearer of a request 
from Chantrey that he would allow a bust to be taken 
of him. The meeting was highly characteristic of 
both parties. Sir Walter met his visitor with both 
hands extended, for the purpose of a cordi&l double 
' shake, and gave a hearty '* Allan Cunningham, I 
am glad to see you." The other stammered out 
something about the pleasure he felt in touching the 
hand that had charmed him so much. "Ay, said 
Scott, moving the member, with one of his pawky 
smiles, "and a bie brown hand it is." He then 
complimented the oard of Nithsdale upon his bal- 
lads, and entreated him to try something of still 
higher consequence "for dear auld Scotland's sake," 
quoting these words of Burns. The result of Cunning- 
ham's immediate mission was the celebrated bust of 
Sir Walter Scott by Chantrey — a bust which not 
only gives the external semblance, but expresses the 
very character and soul of the mighty magician, and 
that will continue through late generations to pre- 
sent his likeness as distinctly as if he still moved 
among them. 

The acquaintanceship thus auspiciously commenced 
was not allowed to lie idle; and while it materially 
benefited the family of Cunningham, it also served 
at once to elicit and gratify the warm-hearted benevo- 
lence of Sir Walter. The event is best given in the 
words of Lockhart, Sir Walter Scott's son-in-law 
and biographer. "Breakfasting one morning (this 
was in the summer of 1828) with Allan Cunningham, 
and commending one of his publications, he looked 
round the table and said, 'What are you going to 
make of all these boys, Allan?' *I ask that question 
often at my own heart,' said Allan, 'and I cannot 
answer it.' 'What does the eldest point to?' 'The 
callant would fain be a soldier, Sir Walter — and I 
have half a promise of a commission in the king's 
army for him; but I wish rather he would go to 
India, for there the pay is a maintenance, and one 
does not need interest at every step to get on.* 
Scott dropped the subject, but went an hour after- 
wards to Lord Melville, who was now president of 
the Board of Control, and begged a cadetship for 
young Cunningham. Lord Melville promised to in- 
quire if he had one at his disposal, in which case he 
would gladly serve the son of honest Allan; but the 
point l^ing thus left doubtful, Scott, meeting Mr. 
John Loch, one of the East India directors, at dinner 
the same evening, at Lord Stafford's, applied to him 
and received an immediate assent. On reaching 
home at night he found a note from Lord Melville 
intintating that he had inquired, and was happy in 
complying with his request. Next morning Sir 
Walter appeared at Sir F. Chantrey's breakfast- 
table, and greeted the sculptor (who is a brother of 
the angle) with, 'I suppose it has sometimes happened 
to you to catch one trout (which was all you thought 



of) with the fly, and another with the bobber. 
I have done so, and I think I shall land them both. 
Don't you think Cunningham would like very well to 
have cadetships for two of those fine lads?' 'To be 
sure he would,' said Chantrey, 'and if you'll secure 
the commissions I'll make the outfit easy.' Great 
was the joy in Allan's household on this double good 
news; but I should add that, before the tMng was 
done, he had to thank another benefiEictor. Lord 
Melville, after all, went out of the Board of Control 
before he had been able to fulfil his promise; but 
his successor. Lord EUenborough, on hearing the 
circumstances of the case, desired Cunningham to set 
his mind at rest; and both his young men are now 
prospering in the India service." 

By being thus established in Chantrey's employ, 
and having a salary sufficient for his wants, Allan 
Cunningham was released from the necessity of an 
entire dependence on authorship, as well as from the 
extreme precariousness with which it is generally 
accompanied, especially in London. He did not, 
however, on that account relapse into the free and 
easy life of a mere dilettanti writer. On the contrary, 
these advantages seem only to have stimulated him to 
further exertion ; so that, to the very end of his days, 
he was not only a diligent, laborious student, but a 
continually improving author. Mention has already 
been made of the wild exuberance that characteriied 
his earliest efforts in poetry. Hogg, whose senti- 
ments on this head we have already seen, with equal 
justice characterizes its after-progress. "Mr. Cunning- 
ham's style of poetry is greatly changed of late for 
the better. I have never seen any style improved so 
much. It is free of that all crudeness and mannerism 
that once marked it so decidedly. He is now uni- 
formly lively, serious, descriptive, or pathetic, as he 
changes his subject; but formerly he jumbled all 
these together, as in a boiling cauldron, and when 
once he oegan, it was impossible to calculate where 
or when he was going to end." Scott, who will be 
reckoned a higher authority, is still louder in praise 
of Cunningham, and declared that some of his songs, 
especially that of Ifs hame and ifs hame^ were 
equal to Bums. But although his fjemie com- 
menced with his poetry, and will ultimately rest 
mainly upon it, he was a still more voluminous 
prose writer, and in a variety of departments, as 
the following list of his chief works will sufficiently 
show : — 

Sir Marmaduke Maxwell^ a drama. This produc- 
tion Cunningham designed for the stage, and sent it 
in MS., in 1820, to Sir Walter Scott for his perusal 
and approbation. But the judgment formed of it 
was, that it was a beautiful dramatic poem rather 
than a play, and therefore better fitted lor the closet 
tlian the stage. In this opinion every reader of .Sir 
Marmaduke Maxwdl will coincide, more especially 
when he takes into account the complexity of the 
plot, and the capricious manner in which the interest 
is shifted. 

Paul Jofus, a novel ; Sir Mickad Scott, a novel. 
Although Cunningham had repressed the wildness of 
his imagination in poetry, it still worked madly 
within him, and evidently required a safety-valve 
after being denied its legitimate outlet. No one can 
be doubtful of the fact who peruses these novels; for 
not only do they drive truth into utter fiction, but 
fiction itself into the all but unimaginable. This is 
especially the case with the last of these works, in 
which the extravagant dreams of the Pythagorean or 
the Brahmin are utterly out-heroded. Hence, not- 
withstanding the beautiful ideas and profusion of 
stirring events with which they are stored— -enough, 
indee<^ to have furnished a whole stock of novels 
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and romances — they never became favourites with 
the public, and have now ceased to be remembered. 

Songs of Scotland^ Ancient and Modern^ with In- 
troduction and NoteSj Historical and Critical^ and 
Characters of the Lyric Poets, Four vols. 8vo, 1825. 
Some of the best poems in this collection are by 
Cunningham himself; not introduced surreptitiously, 
however, as in the case of Cromek, but as his own 
productions; and of these De Bruce contains such 
a stirring account of the battle of Bannockbum as 
Scott's Lord of the Isles has not surpassed. 

Uva of the Most Eminent British Painters^ Sculp- 
tors^ and Architects^ published in Murray's ''Family 
Library." Six vols. i2mo. 1829-33. This work, 
although defective in philosophical and critical 
analysis, and chargeable, in many instances, with 
partiality, continues to be highly popular, in conse- 
quence of the poetical spirit with which it is per- 
vaded, and the vivacious, attractive style in which it 
is written. This was what the author probably 
aimed at, instead of producing a work that might 
serve as a standard for artists and connoisseurs; and 
in this he has fully succeeded. 

Literary Illustrations to Major^s ** Cabinet Gallery 
of Pictures:' 1833-34. 

The Maid of Elvar^ a poem. 

Lord Roldan, a romance. 

Life of Burns. 

Ufe of Sir David Wilkie. Three vols. 8vo. i8u^3. 
Cunningham, who knew the painter well, and loved 
him dearly as a congenial Scottish spirit, found in 
this production the last of his literary efforts, as he 
finished its final corrections only two days before he 
died. At the same time, he had made considerable 
progress in an extended edition of Johnson's Uves 
of the Poets; and a Life of Chantrey was also expected 
from his pen; but before these could be accomplished, 
both poet and sculptor, ailer a close union of twenty- 
nine years, had ended their labours, and bequeathed 
their memx)rial to other hands. The last days of 
Chantrey were spent in drawing the tomb in which 
he wished to be buried, in the churchyard of Norton, 
in Derbyshire, the place of his nativity; and while 
showing the plans to his assistant, he observed, with a 
look of anxiety, "But there will be no room for you." 
"Room for me!" cried Allan Cunningham, **I would 
not lie like a toad in a stone, or in a place strong 
enough for another to covet. O, no! let me lie 
where the green grass and the daisies grow, waving 
under the winds of the blue heaven." The wish of 
both was satisfied; for Chantrey reposes under his 
mausoleum of granite, and Cunningham in the pic- 
turesque cemetery of Harrow. The artist by his will 
left the poet a legacy of £2000,, but the constitution 
of the latter was so prematurely exhausted that he 
lived only a year after his employer. His death, 
which was occasioned by paralysis, occurred at Lower 
Belgrave Place, Pimlico, on the 29th October, 1842, 
in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 

CUNinNGHAM, Thomas Mounsey. This 
excellent poet and song- writer belonged to a family 
that has been prolific of genius during two genera- 
tions, being the second son of a family of ten chil- 
dren, and dder brother of Allan Cunningham. His 
father, John Cunningham, who had been previously 
a land-steward, first in the county of Durham and 
afterwards in Dumfriesshire, ultimately leased the 
farm of Culfaud, in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 
and there Thomas was bom on the 25th of June, 
1776; but his father having been unsuccessful as a 
farmer, the &mily migrated to several abodes suc- 
cessively, so that Thomas was educated, first at the 
village school of Kellieston, and afterwards at the 
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schools and academy of Dumfries, where he com- 
pleted his education by acquiring the knowledge 
of book-keeping, mathematics, the French tongue, 
and a little Latin. At the age of sixteen he became 
clerk to Mr. John Maxwell of Terraughty, but soon 
after, having been offered a clerkship in South Caro- 
lina, he was preparing to set out for that quarter, 
but was dissuaded by the advice of Mr. ratrick 
Miller of Dalswinton, to whom his father at that 
time was factor. It was necessary, however, on 
account of home poverty and a numerous family, 
that Thomas should learn some trade or manual 
profession, and, accordingly, by his own choice, he 
was apprenticed to the laborious occupation of a 
mill-wright. It was while he was thus employed, 
that during the leisure hours of this toilsome appren- 
ticeship he recreated himself with the cultivation 
of poetry; and his productions, which were in his 
native tongue, found acceptance with the neighbour- 
ing peasantry, for whom they were chiefly written. 
His father also, who appears to have been a man of 
taste and judgment, approved of these juvenile produc- 
tions, and encouraged him to persevere. But the 
best stamp of their merit in the eyes of a young poet 
was the fact, that one of his pieces was actually put 
in print. This was the poem of the Hat'st Kim^ 
written in 1797, descriptive of the fun and frolic of 
a harvest-home in a farmhouse in Scotland, and 
which was published by Messrs. Brash and Reid, 
booksellers in Glasgow, in their series of Poetry y 
Original and Selected, 

Having finished his apprenticeship during the 
same year, Thomas Mounsey Cunningham went to 
England to exercise his craft, and found employment 
in the workshop of a mill-wright in Rotherham. His 
employer having become bankrupt, he went to Lon- 
don, and was seriously thinking of trying his fortune 
in the West Indies, when his former employer, who 
had recommenced business at Lynn in Norfolk, in- 
vited him to return. He complied, and remained 
at Lynn until 1800, when he removed to Wiltshire, 
and soon after to the neighbourhood of Cambridge. 
Still prosecuting his employment and endeavouring 
to better his condition, he proceeded to Dover, and 
while there witnessed, in 1805, a sea engagement 
between our cruisers and the French flotilla. From 
Dover he subsequently went to London, where he 
occupied a situation in the establishment of Mr. 
Rennie, the celebrated engineer and his countryman, 
which he afterwards exchanged for that of foreman 
to Mr. Dickson, also an engineer, and superintendent 
of FowIer^s chain-cable manu&ctory. In 1 81 2, a 
clerkship in Rennie's establishment having become 
vacant, Thomas Cunningham was invited to occupy 
it, in consequence of which he went back to his 
former quarters, and there, latterly, became prin- 
cipal clerk, with a liberal salary, and permission to 
admit his eldest son as his assistant. This ended 
his manifold per^rinations and changes, which 
however had always been conducted prudently, and 
had led to advancement, until they finally located 
him in respectability and comfort, and where he had 
for his fellow-citizen his brother Allan, already be- 
ginning to l)e known in the literary world. Such a 
termination seldom fiUls to the lot of poet adven- 
turers, especially if poetry is their sole dependence. 

When ne went to the south to "pouse his fortune," 
in 1797, Thomas Cnnningham had been earnestly 
advised by his counsellor, Mr. Miller of Dalswinton, 
to abjure his indulgences in poetry — and with this 
difficult restriction he had so far complied, as to let 
his harp lie mute for nine long years. But after this 
penance he again ventured to touch the strings, and 
in 1806 he sent to the Scots Magazine ^estnX poetical 
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productions, which arrested attention, and were de- 
clared to be the best that had adorned its pages. 
Snch was the opinion of Hogg himself, already a 
contributor to the magazine, who having discovered 
the author, addressed him in a highly complimentary 
epistle, to which the other replied in verse in the 
same journal. When the Ettrick Shepherd also 
planned the Fores/ Minstrd in 1809, and applied to 
his poetical friend for contributions, Cunningham 
permitted him to republish such of his productions 
as pleased him from the magazine, and these are the 
best poems in the Forest Minstrel, unless we except 
those of Hogg himself. But while Cunningham's 
&me as a poet was thus rising to a height that might 
have proved dangerous to hb worldly advancement, 
a check occurred which induced him suddenly to 
pause. Some critical allusions to his style occurred 
in the Scots Magazine, and with these he was so 
highly offended that he again relapsed into poetical 
silence, which was continued for another nine years. 
It was only a still worse injury that made him at last 
speak out. One of his songs was published without 
his permission in the NUksdale Minstrel, and in- 
censed at this unhandsome act of lifting, he snatched 
up his pen to write a severe castigation of the pub- 
lishers of the Minstrel, which appeared in the Scots 
Magazine of 1 81 5. The flood-gates of his inspira- 
tion being thus opened anew, he continued to write, 
and in the Edinburgh Magazine, which was started 
in 1 81 7 he contributed, under the title of the Literary 
Legacy, a miscellany or medley of things old and 
new, in prose and in verse, which were of popular 
interest, and highly advantageous to the periodical. 
Thus matters continued, until a slight difference with 
the editor reduced him once more to a moody silence, 
which this time was to be perpetual. It will be 
seen from these events, that he was not only touchy 
in taking offence, but obstinate in nursing the feud. 
During the latter period of his life he was so careful 
of the literary reputation he had won, that he held 
an annual **auto de fe^^ upon his productions both 
in prose and poetry written during the elapsed year, 
and those which did not satisfy him he consigned to 
the flames. But such deeds of arbitrary destruction 
are apt at times to be too hasty, and on one such 
occasion he destroyed the Braken Fell, one of the 
best of his compositions in verse, which contained a 
diverting description of the droll characters he had 
known and the scenes he had witnessed in his early 
days. The loss was irretrievable, and his brother 
Allan, who valued the poem very highly, deplored 
its hasty doom. 

Although Cunningham was so capricious in litera- 
ture, he was very different in the affairs of business: 
in these his industry, steadiness, and perseverance 
were so conspicuous, as to secure the confidence of 
his employers, and work his way from the rank of a 
mere workman to a position of respectability and 
comfort He had indeed a double portion of that 
prudence which distin^ished his brother Allan, so 
that instead of using literature as a crutch, or even 
a staff, he handled it as a switch, and could throw 
it lightly aside when there was work for both hands 
to do. It was this toying with poetry, and indiffer- 
ence to authorship as an occupation, which his friends, 
and- especially the Ettrick Shepherd, so deeply re- 
gretted; but Thomas Cunningham persevered to the 
end in preferring the honourable substantialities of 
life to uncertain &me and the risk of starvation. He 
died of Asiatic cholera on the 28th of October, 1834, 
in the fifty-eighth year of his age. His larger poems 
are distinguished by drollery and grave Scottish 
humour, while his songs, which are the best sped- 
mens of his poetical powers, abound in forcible cor- 



rect description, with deep feeling and tenderness. 
Among these was his Hills of Gallawa, which was 
attributed successively to Robert Bums and James 
Hogg, before its real author was ascertained. 

CUNNINGHAM, ReV. William, D.D., LL.D. 
This profound theologian and distinguished contro- 
versialist, whose name is so closely connected with 
the origin of the Free Church, was bom in the town 
of Hamilton in 1805. His Mher, who was a mer- 
chant, a word in the provincial towns of Scotland 
indicating a storekeeper or dealer in miscellaneous 
articles, dealt in drapery and hardware goods in 
Castle Wynd, Hamilton. He died, however, when 
William, the eldest of three sons, was only five years 
of age, leaving the &.mily very scantily provided, in 
consequence of which the widow with her children 
was obliged to return to her father's house in Lesma- 
hago. Here William was sent to school, the teacher 
of which was a sister's son of the poet Bums, and 
who still is teacher of the parochial school of Kin- 
ross. But the residence of the fatherless boy at 
Lesmahago was brief, for when he was only ten 
years of age his grandfather died, and Mrs. Cun- 
ningham was obliged to seek a new home. Her 
choice was naturally decided for Dunse, of which 
her brother was parish minister, and there William 
was educated for five more years at the school taught 
by a Mr. Maule. Having in this way acquired a 
knowledge of the branches of an ordinary education, 
and a sufficient acquaintanceship with classical learn- 
ing to fit him for entrance into college, he went to 
Edinburgh in 1820, and at the age of fifteen became 
a student of the university. 

From the forgoing account it can easily be sur* 
mised that the college career of William Cunningham 
was not to be an easy one. Unpatronized and un- 
aided, he had encountered in mere boyhood the task 
of a man, and while making himself a scholar, must 
labour for his own support. But no one who saw 
him in after-life — who noted his resolute features 
and bold straightforward bearing, that made way 
through every difficulty, like a ship in its course — 
could believe him likely to fail either through indo- 
lence or faint-heartedness. While at collie he 
maintained himself by working as a tutor and private 
teacher, and while thus labouring to make others 
good scholars, he perfected his own classical attain- 
ments; thus also he trained himself to encounter those 
difliculties which, in future years, he saw, faced, and 
overcame. The champion of the dismption, which was 
like the rending of the pillars of Hercules, vras not 
to be nursed upon a bed of down and a silken pillow. 
We need not follow his course of education from class 
to class at college ; his was a silent unostentatious 
character, that did not parade its intellectual attain- 
ments; but his early diligence, and the proficiency that 
rewarded it, were strikingly indicated in the full equip- 
ment with which, when still young, he entered the 
field, and distanced every rival. Having finished the 
atrriculum prescribed by the rules of the Church of 
Scotland, he was licensed to preach by the presby- 
tery of Dunse in 1828. He was now a probationer; 
but like many others of unrecognized talent and 
unfulfilled renown, he might have remained a pro- 
bationer for years, had it not been for a circumstance 
which the world would call fortunate, and the more 
reflective providential. Early in 1829 the Rev. Dr. 
Scott, minister of the West Church, Greenock, 
having been disabled from his clerical duties by 
paralysis, engaged Mr. Cunningham as an assistant, 
and in this capacity he became so popular with the 
congregation, that they soon after wished the tem« 
ponuy tie to be made permanent. This was done. 
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and, as colleague and successor to Dr. Scott, Mr. 
Cunningham became one of the ministers of Greenock. 

It was thus as a popular preacher, and owing to 
no other advantage, that at the age of twenty-four 
he secured that suffrage in his favour which forms 
the great mark of pulpit ambition, and passed almost 
at a single step from an unnoticed student into an 
eloquent and popular divine. And yet he was no 
mere pulpit declaimer, but a cool investigator and 
stubborn reasoner — a theologian who went to the 
root of the matter, and presented it to his hearers 
as he found it; and when his preaching rose into 
vehement fervour, which it often did, it was a logi- 
cian's rather than an orator's* earnestness and wrath. 
That such a kind of preaching should be so captivat- 
ing, was owing to the peculiar character and circum- 
stances of those who sat under his ministry. The 
people of Greenock are a cool, calculating, matter- 
of-&ct generation, unaccustomed to the blandish- 
ments of oratory,, and not likely to care for it though 
it should address them with the voice of the charmer. 
They had also been indoctrinated in a stem demon- 
strative theolc^ first by Dr. Love, and afterwards 
by Dr. Scott, who had been their favourite clerical 
teachers, and whose substantial preaching was suited 
to their characters and wants. Thus the place and 
people had been prepared for Mr. Cunningham, 
whose "deep preaching" had found its proper sphere. 
After this explanation, it will not be wondered at 
that he who had been the most popular of preachers 
in Greenock, should have been afterwards one of the 
least popular in Eklinbuigh. There every circum- 
stance was reversed. In modern as in ancient 
Athens, the citizens were employed in hearing or 
telling some new thing, and with them the theology 
of their fathers had become somewhat effete. They 
must have — not a new theology, for as yet they were 
too orthodox for that, but the old dressed up so as 
to look as good as new, and be accommodated to the 
prevalent fashion. But to such a dainty transmuta- 
tion Cunningham could not, and would not succumb; 
and was therefore obliged to content himself in 
JCdinbuigh with a choice but diminished audience. 

Irrespective of mere popular dislike or indifference, 
such merit as Mr. Cunningham's could not long be 
hid, and the time was at hand when its worth was 
to be recognized and called into full exercise. An 
attempt was made to have him as one of the ministers 
of Glasgow, by the town-council of that city, to 
which me patronage of its churches belongs, but 
this he respectfully declined. But in 1833, when he 
was elected a member of the General Assembly, the 
young minister of Greenock seemed to find himself 
m his proper sphere; and his talents in ecclesiastical 
debate were so remarkable, as to arrest general atten- 
tion, and secure the £Eivour of the church party to 
which he belonged. It was well, too, that such re- 
cognition occurred, as the conflict had already com- 
menced in the Church of Scotland which was to 
deepen with every year, and only to terminate with 
the disruption. The general desire was to secure his 
services for Edinburgh, and in 1834 he was trans- 
lated to the capital as minister of Trinity Collie 
Church. 

Being now at the head -quarters of the great 
ecclesiastical controversy. Dr. Cunningham was a 
power that was speedily felt both by his own party, 
called the evangelical, and the opposite, termed the 
moderate; and his opposition to patronage, and ad- 
vocation of the rights of the people in choosing their 
own ministers, were conducted with a clearness and 
force of argument, and a knowledge of church his- 
tory, which his opponents felt to be irresistible ; so 
that few could sustain a stand-up combat with this 



logical Titan. Into ths particulars, however, of the 
ten years that followed we do not enter, as this 
would be to give a detail of the history of the dis- 
ruption, and the erection of the separate Free 
Church of Scotland. It is enough to state, that in 
every stage of that protracted contest he was an 
influential leader, and in every debate a matchless 
disputant. To the charms of oratory or the graces 
of elocution he made no pretence whatever; and as 
for the poetry or sentimentality of the subject, one 
might as soon have expected a sprinkling of rose- 
water from the trunk of an elephant. He dealt in 
hard facts and naked ideas, and every word beyond 
these was in his eyes a superfluity or a gewgaw. 
His forte lay in the skill with which he stripp)ed the 
question of every redundant or perplexing adjunct; 
the firmness with which he grasped the leading idea, 
let it twist or lubricate as it might ; and the clear, 
concise, and forcible language with which he de- 
scribed it or settled it, according as the occasion 
might require. And that his definitions were exact, 
and his demonstrations sound, was shown by the 
audience that listened and the effects of his pleading. 
In the General Assembly were usually comprised 
the most learned, the most accomplished and talented 
men of the kingdom ; their national circumspection 
was sharpened by the importance of the topics and 
the consequences that depended on them ; and any 
attempts in sophistry would have been certain of 
detection and exposure, and a ground of jubilant 
triumph. But through this terrible ordeal Dr. Cun- 
ningham passed, not only unscathed, but victorious. 

When the tedious conflict ended in the retirement 
of the dissentients, and the establishment of the 
Free Church with all the apparatus of a national 
institution. Dr. Cunningham was appropriately 
appointed professor of church history in the new 
college which was forthwith instituted for the educa- 
tion of a Free Church ministry. It was a situation 
every way congenial to the occupant and the fame he 
had already acquired in that department of knowledge ; 
and his efficiency as a teacher of church history was 
displayed by the new impulse he gave to the study 
of that long-neglected department of knowledge, 
and the enthusiasm with which his lectures were 
received by his pupils. Among other institutions of 
a literary character set on foot by the Free Church 
at its commencement, was the establishment of the 
British and Foreign Evangelical Review — a maga- 
zine which almost instantly occupied a high place 
among the quarterlies of the day, and of this im- 
portant publication Dr. Cunningham was editor for 
several years. After he retired from that office, he 
still continued to contribute articles to it, chiefly on 
the history of theological controversy. On the death 
of Dr. Chalmers, in 1847, Dr. Cunningham was 
appointed principal of the Free Church College; and 
in 1859 he was elected moderator of the Free Church 
General Assembly. After this, although little more 
than the noon of life had passed, whUe his strong 
Herculean frame and vigorous step gave promise that 
a long career lay still before him, his friends were 
alarmed by the symptoms of a rapid decay that sud- 
denly commenced, and defect in his eyesight gave 
notice that life and its toil would soon be closed. 
These indications were but too certain, and he died 
in Edinburgh on the 14th of December, 1 86 1. 

The life of Dr. Cunningham, although so unosten- 
tatious and so little marked by events and changes, 
was too Important in its consequences for a brief 
record; and we rejoice to learn that the task of 
writing a full memoir of the roan we so greatly 
admireid, has been undertaken by a fiiend and kins- 
man» to whose kindness we have chiefly been in« 
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debted for the preceding notices. As an author, 
Dr. C. will be chiefly distinguished by his post- 
humous works. His lectures on church history 
were left in excellent order for publication, and of 
these, three volumes have alreaay issued from the 
press, under the supervision of two of his learned 
coadjutors in the Free Church College. 

CUItRIE, James, M.D., an eminent physician 
of Liverpool, was bom May 31, 1756, in the parish 
of Kirkpatrick'Fleming, Dumfriesshire. His father 
was the minister of that parish, but obtained, soon 
after the birth of his son, the living of Middlebie. 
His mother was Jane Boyd, a woman of superior 
(Understanding, but who unfortunately died of con- 
sumption shortly after their removal to Middlebie. 
Young Currie was the only son in a £unily of seven 
children. Having been at an early age deprived of 
his mother, his aunt. Miss Duncan, kindly undertook 
the management of the family. To the anxious care 
which Miss Duncan took of his early education, 
Currie owed many of those virtues which adorned 
his after-life. He commenced his education at the 
parochial school of Middlebie, and at the age of 
thirteen was removed to Dumfries and placed in 
the seminary of the learned Dr. Chapman, where he 
remained for upwards of two years. He was origi- 
nally intended for the profession of medicine, but 
having accompanied his father in a visit to Glasgow, 
he was so much delighted with the bustle and 
commercial activitv displayed in that city, that he 
obtained his Others consent to betake himself to a 
mercantile life; and accordingly he entered the ser- 
vice of a company of American merchants. This, 
as frequently happens, where the wishes of an in- 
experienced young man are too readily yielded to, 
proved a very unfortunate change. He saUed for 
Virginia just at the commencement of those disputes 
with the American colonies which terminated in their 
independence, and the commercial embarrassment 
and losses which were occasioned by the consequent 
interruption of trade have been offered as an apology 
for the harsh and ungenerous manner in which Currie 
was treated b^ his employers. To add to his distress, 
he fell sick of a dangerous illness, and before he was 
completely restored to health he had the misfortune 
to lose his father, who left his fkmUy in very narrow 
circumstances. Young Currie, with that generosity 
and sanguine disregard of the difHculties ofhis situa- 
tion which formed so remarkable a feature in his 
character, immediately on learning of the death of 
his father, and of the scanty provision made for his 
sisters, divided among them the small portion which 
fell to his share. And, disgusted with the hardships 
he had encountered in the commencement of his 
mercantile education, he determined to renounce the 
pursuits of commerce. For a time he seems to have 
turned his attention to politics, writing several papers 
on the then all-engrossing subject of the quarrel 
between Great Britain and America. At length, 
however, he saw the necessity of making choice of 
some profession; and, led by the advice of his near 
relation Dr. Currie, of Richmond, New Carolina, 
with whom he was then living, he determined to 
resume his original intention of studying medicine. 
In pursuance of this plan he proceeded to Britain, 
returning home by the West Indies; being prevented 
by the war from taking a more direct route. After 
encountering many dffliculties, he reached London 
in 1776, having been absent from his native country 
for five years. From London he proceeded to Edin- 
burgh, where he prosecuted his studies with unre- 
miUing assiduity until the year 1780. He early 
-became conspicuous among his fellow-students by 



his talents. As a member of the medical society he 
greatly distinguished himself and the papers which 
he read before that body not only give evidence of 
hb superior abilities, but afford an interesting proof 
that, even at that early period, he had given his 
attention to those subjects in his profession which 
he afterwards so fully and ably illustrated. 

Although the rapid progress he was making in his 
studies, and the high station he held amonf his con- 
temporaries, rendered a continuance at college very 
desirable, still Currie was too deeply impressed with 
the necessity of attaining independence and of finee- 
ing his sisters and aunt of the burden of his support, 
not to make every exertion to push himself into 
employment. Accordingly, having procured an in- 
troduction to General Sir William Elrskine, he ob- 
tained firom that officer an ensigncy in his imment, 
with the situation of surgeon's mate attached to it. 
He does not appear, however, to have availed him- 
self of these appointments ; for, learning that a 
medical staff was about to be formed in Jamaica, he 
hurried to Glasgow, where he obtained a degree as 
a physician; his attendance at college having been 
insufncient to enable him to graduate at the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Having got his degree, and 
having furnished himself with numerous introduc- 
tions, he proceeded to London, in the hope of ob- 
taining an appointment in the West India establish- 
ment. But, on reaching the capital, he found that 
all the appointments were already filled up. Although 
disappointed in obtaining an official situation, he 
still determined to sail to Jamaica, with the intention 
of establishing himself there in private practice; or, 
filing that, to proceed to Richmond, and join his 
kinsman Dr. Currie. He was induced, however, by 
the persuasion of his friends in London, to abandon 
this plan, even after his passage to Jamaica had been 
taken out. They strongly urged him to establish 
himself in one of the large provincial towns of Eng- 
land; for, from the high estimate which they had 
formed of his abilities and professional acquirements* 
they were convinced that he would speedily raise 
himself to eminence in his profession. In accordance 
with this view he proceeded to Liverpool in October, 
1780. He was induced to select that town in con- 
sequence of a vacancy having occurred there by the 
removal of Dr. Dobson to Bath. But, even without 
such an opening, it is evident that, to a young phy- 
sician of talent and enterprise, a wealthy and rapidly 
increasing commercial town like Liverpool holds oat 
peculiar advantages, and great facilities for getting 
into practice, wliere the continual fluctuation of 
society presents an open field for professional abili- 
ties, widely different from that of more stationary 
communities. Hence, as had been anticipated. Dr. 
Currie's talents and gentlemanlv manners brought 
him rapidly into practice;- although on his first 
arrival ne was an utter stran^r in Liverpool, and 
only found access to society there by the introduc* 
tions he brought with him. His success was early 
confirmed by being elected one of the physicians to 
the Infirmaiy, and strengthened by his marriage, in 
the year 1783, to Miss Lucy Wallace, the daughter 
of a respectable merchant of Liverpool. 

Although busily engaged in the arduous duties of 
his profession. Dr. Currie yet found time to cultivate 
literature. A similarity of tastes having led to an 
intimacy with the well-known Mr. Roscoe, Dr. 
Currie and Mr. Roscoe, along with Mr. William 
Rathbone, formed a literary club, which deserves to 
be remembered as being the first of those numerous 
literary institutions by which Liverpool is now so 
creditably distinguished. 

The pulmonary affection under which Dr. Cuirie 
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began to suffer about this time has been ascribed to 
the fatigue and the night journeys to which he was 
exposed in his attendance on the sick-bed of his 
friend Dr. Bell, of Manchester. His first attack was 
so violent as completely to incapacitate him for 
business; and finding no mitigation of the paroxysms 
of the hectic fever, except in travelling, he under- 
took a journey to Bristol; but unfortunately the good 
effects which the change might otherwise have pro- 
duced were neutralize by the distressing circum- 
stance of his arriving just in time to witness the 
death of his sister ; the second who had, within the 
year, £aillen a victim to the same disease under which 
he was himself labouring. Deriving no benefit from 
his residence in Bristol, he removed to Matlock, in 
the hope that the drier air and the hot baths of that 
inland town would prove more beneficiaL Disap- 
pointed in this expectation, he resolved to try the 
effect of his native %ir; and in the hope of again see- 
ing a third sister who was sinking under the disease 
so fatal to his family, he made a hurried journey to 
Scotland. As r^^arded his health, his expectations 
were wonderfully gratified: for when he reached 
Dumfriesshire he was so much recruited, that he 
was able to ride on horseback for an hour at a time; 
but he was too late to see his sister, who was con- 
veyed to the grave on the very day of his arrival. 
Notwithstanding this distressing event, his native 
air and exercise on horseback proved so beneficial, 
that, after remaining a few weeks at Moffat, he re- 
turned to Liveipool on horseback, varying his journey 
by visiting the lakes of Cumberland. In this joumev 
he was able to ride forty miles on the day on which 
he reached LiverpooL A very interesting account 
of Dr. Currie*s illness and recovery will be found in 
the second volume of Darwin's Zoonomia. 

The first work which, afler his recovery. Dr. Currie 
undertook, was a translation of his friend Dr. Bell's 
inaugural dissertation. This he did at the request of 
the Literary and Philosophical Societv of Manchester, 
and it was published in the society^ Transactions. 
The translation was accompanied by several valuable 
notes, and a short biographical sketch of the author; 
in which Dr. Currie appears to have given a venr 
correct and impartial delineation of his friends 
character. The elegance of the style and execution 
of this work gained for Dr. Currie very considerable 
reputation as an author. 

On being elected member of the Medical Society 
of London, he communicated an essay (published in 
the society's Transactions) on Tetantu and Con- 
vulsive Disorders, In the year following he presented 
to the Royal Society a paper giving An Account of 
the Remarkable Effect of Shipwreck on Mariner s^ with 
Experiments ana Observations on the Influence of Im- 
mersion in Fresh and Salt Water ^ Hot and Cold^ on 
the Powers of the Body, which appeared in the Philo- 
sophical TVansactions of that year, and which may 
be regarded as introductory to a more mature pro- 
duction which appeared in 1792, under the title of 
Medical Repoi'ts on the Effects of Water, Cold and 
Warm, as a Remedy for Fever and other Diseases, 
whether applied to the Surface of the Body or used 
Internally; a work on which Dr, Currie's fame as a 
medical author principallv rests. Immediately on 
its publication it attracted the attention not only of 
the profession, but of the public in general. But 
the practice which it recommended not having been 
found uniformly successful, and being repu£;nant to 
the preconceived notions on the subject, it fell gradu- 
ally into disrepute. Still, however, cold ablutions 



in fever is imquestionably a remedy of great power, 
and has been found very salutaiy when used with 
judgment, particularly in the violent fevers of tropi- 
cal climates. That the practice has hitherto been 
less successful than it should be, arises from its having 
been often resorted to by the patients themselves, 
and from its being prescribed oy the ignorant too 
late in the hot stage of the fever. The profession, 
therefore, is deeply indebted to Dr. Currie for the 
introduction of this practice; which, in skilful hands, 
has proved most efficacious, and has been the means 
of saving many lives. 

Dr. Currie on several occasions indulged himself 
in writing on political topics ; but by some remark- 
able fatality, although by no means a consistent ad- 
herent to one side, he invariably took the unpopular 
side of the question. While in America, he had de- 
fended the mother country against the colonies. He 
afterwards joined in the no Popery enthusiasm during 
the disgracefiil riots raised by Lord Georo^e Gordon, 
bringing himself into disrepute by the ill-cnosen time 
he took to indulge in a cry which was otherwise 
popular with the best classes of society. And the 
principles which he advocated in his Letter, Com- 
mercial and Political, addressed to the Right Hon. 
William Pitt, under the assumed name of Jasper 
Wilson, raised him a host of enemies, by whom 
he was attacked in the most violent and scurrilous 
manner. 

While on an excursion to Dumfriesshire on account 
of his health. Dr. Currie made the acquaintance of 
Robert Bums, the Scottish poet ; and, like all who 
had the good fortune to meet that extraordinary man, 
he became one of his enthusiastic admirers. On the 
death of Bums, when the friends of the poet were 
exerting themselves to rtuse his family from the state 
of abject poverty in which it had been left, they 
strongly urged Dr. Currie to become his editor and 
biographer, to which he at length consented ; and, 
in the year 1800 he published, tor the behoof of the 
poet's &mily. The Works of Robert Burns, with an 
Account of his Life, and Criticisms on his Writings; 
to which are Prefixed some Observations on the Charac- 
ter and Condition of the Scottish Peasantry. It is by 
this work that Dr. Currie has established his fame in 
the republic of letters. He has, at the same time, by 
the manner in which he has accomplished his task, 
conferred a lasting &vour on all who can appreciate 
the language and beauties of our national poet. 

Although Dr. Currie had been restored to com- 
parative good health after his first attack of illness in 
17S4, still from that period he continued to be subject 
to pulmonanr threatenings; but it was not until the 
year 1804 that his constitution gave way so as to 
force him to retire from his professional duties in 
LiverpooL In the hope that his native air might 
again restore him to health, he made a ioumey to 
Scotland ; but deriving no benefit from the change, 
he returned to England, and spent the ensuing winter 
alternately at Clifton and Bathl For a time his health 
seemed to recruit, and he was even enabled to resume 
his professional avocations in the latter city ; but on 
his complaints returning with increased violence, he, 
with that restlessness mcident to consumption, re- 
moved to Sidmouth, where he died, 31st August, 
1805, in the fiftieth year of his age. 

Dr. Currie was of a kind and affectionate disposi- 
tion, and he was active and judicious in his benevo- 
lence. To his strenuous exertions Liverpool owes 
many of the charitable and literary institutions of 
whidi it can now boast. 
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DALEi, David. This eminent philanthropist was 
bom in Stewarton, Ayrshire, on tne 6th of January, 
1739. His ancestors are said to have been farmers 
in that district for several hundred years; but his 
father, Mr. William Dale,* was a grocer and general 
dealer in the town. David received the education 
which was usually given at that period in the small 
towns of Scotland. His first employment was the 
herding of cattle. He was afterwards apprenticed 
in Pai3ey to the weaving business, at this time the 
most lucrative trade in the country; but it appears 
that he disliked the sedentary occupation, and on 
one occasion left his employment abruptly. He 
afterwards, however, wrought at the weaving trade 
in Hamilton and the neighbourhood of Cambuslang. 
He subsequently remov^ to Glasgow, and became 
clerk to a sUk-mercer. With the assistance of friends 
he commenced business on his own account in the 
linen yarn trade, which he carried on for many years, 
importing large quantities of French yams from 
Flanders, which brought him large profits, and laid 
the foundation of his fortune.* Mr. Dale had been 
about twenty years in business in Glasgow when Sir 
Richard Arkwright's patent inventions for the im- 
provement of cotton-spinning were introduced into 
England. Sir Richard visited Glasgow in 1783, and 
was entertained by the bankers, merchants, and 
manufacturers at a public dinner, and next day started 
with Mr. Dale for- the purpose of inspecting the 
waterfalls on the Clyde, with a view to erect works 
adapted to his improvements. A site was fixed on, 
and the buildings of the New Lanark cotton-mills 
were immediately commenced. Arrangements were 
at the same time made betwixt Sir Richard and 
Mr. Dale for the use of the patent of the former. 
Mechanics were sent to England to be instructed in 
the nature of the machinery and the process of the 
manufactures; but, in the meanwhile, Arkwright's 

Eatent having been challenged, and the courts of law 
aving decided against its validity, Mr. Dale was 
thus relieved of aU claim for patent right, and the 
connection betwixt him and Arkwright was conse- 
quently dissolved, the business being now entirely 
his own. Considerable opposition to the erection of 
these works was offered by the landed proprietors in 
the neighbourhood, from an unfounded apprehension 
that the privacy of their demesnes would be invaded 
by the introduction of a multitude of work-people 
into that mral district; and, more especially, that 
fresh burdens would be entailed upon them for the 
support of the poor. Their forebodings, however, 
were not realized when the mills were put in opera- 
tion. The works gave emplo^ent to great num- 
bers of peaceable and industnous operatives, who, 
instead of burdening the land, contributed to en- 
hance its value by consuming its produce. Finding, 
likewise, that the mills were yielding large returns to 

^ Mr. William Dale was twice married; bv his first marriage 
he had two sons, David and Hugh; and by his second^ one 
son, the late Jfames Dale, Esq., wnose son is now an emment 
merchant in Glasgow. 

* Mr. Dale's shop was then in the High Street, five doors 
north of the comer at the Cross. He paid £s of rent, but 
thinking this an extravagant rent^ he sub-let the one half of it 
to a watchmaker for fifty shillings. But in 1783, when he was 
appointed agent for the Royal Bank of Scotland, the watch- 
maker's part was turned into the bank office, where the busi- 
ness of that establishment was conducted till about X790, 
when it was removed to large premises, south-east comer of 
St. Andrew's Square. 



the proprietor, many landlords soon evinced a desire 
to have similar establishments on their own estates. 
The capabilities of the steam-engine for impelling 
cotton machinery were not yet known; spinning- 
mills, therefore, could only be erected profitably 
where there were powerful wateriklls. Many of the 
landed proprietors in Scotland availed themselves of 
Mr. Dale's practical knowledge and advice as to 
establishing mills on properties where such &cilittes 
existed. He was instrumental in this way in the 
erection, amongst others, of the extensive mills at 
Catrine, on the banks of the river Avr, and at Spin- 
ningdale, on the firth of Domoch, in outherlandshire. 
In several of the new works he had a pecuniary interest 
as co-partner. Besides the spinning of cotton yam 
at New Lanark, Mr. Dale was largely concerned in 
the manufacture of cotton-cloth in Glasgow.' In 
connection with Mr. George M*Intosh, and Monsieur 
Papillon, a Frenchman, he established, in 1783, the 
first works in Scotland for the dyeing of cotton turkey- 
red. He was a partner in an inkle-&ctory ; also in 
the Blantyre cotton-mills, and at a later period of 
his life held a large share in the Stanley cotton-mills. 

He continued, meanwhile, his original business of 
importing Flanders yam; and, in addition to all 
these sources of income, when the Royal Bank of 
Scotland ^ established a branch of its business in 
Glasgow in 17S3, he was appointed its sole agent, 
an omce which he held till within a few years of his 
death, . when, upon its business becoming much 
extended, an additional agent was named to act 
jointly with him. The individual who, some thirty 
or forty years before, was a little herd-boy at Stewar- 
ton was now sole proprietor o(, or connected as a 
managing partner with, several of the most extensive 
mercantile, manufacturing, and banking concerns of 
the country, the proper conducting of any one of 
which would have absorbed the entire powers of most 
other men. Not so, however, with the subject of our 
memoir; for we find him successfully conducting, 
with strict commercial integrity, all the important 
enterprises in which he was embarked, together with 
others not included in this enumeration; besides 
devoting time and money to various benevolent 
schemes, and discharging the onerous, duties of a 
magistrate of the city of Glasgow, to which he was 
elected, first in 1791, and again in 1794: moreover, 
every Lord's-day, and sometimes on other days, 
preaching the gospel to a Congregational church, of 
which he was one of the elders.* Mr. Dale was 
eminently qualified to sustain the numerous and 
varied offices which be had thus undertaken; every 
duty being attended to in its own place and at the 
proper time, he was never overburdened with work, 
nor did he ever appear to be in a hurry. 

The first erected, and at that time the only mill at 
New Lanark, was accidentally burned to the ground 
a few weeks- after it had begun to produce spun 

* Under the firm of Dale, Campbell, Rod, and Dale, vii. 
Mr. Dale himself, Mr. Campbell, his l»t)ther-i]i-law, Mr. 
Andrew Retd, and Mr David Dale, jtmr., his nephew. 

^The Congregational church here referred to, and the other 
churches in Scotland and Enzland in connection with it, grve 
the Scripture name of " elder to that office which roost othtf 
denominations designate by the title of " minister*' or ** pastor." 
In every such church, wnere circumstances are favourable, 
there is a plurality of eiders, most of whom continue to follow 
the occupations m which they were engaged previoudy to 
being cadled to office. 
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yam, for which there was a grcal demand. When 
intelligence of this event reached Glasgow, many 
thought that a stop would be put to all further opera- 
tions in that quarter, Mr. Dale heard the intelli- 
gence with calmness, formed his resolutions, pro- 
ceeded to the ground to inspect the ruins, and in- 
stantly issued orders to re-erect the premises which 
Imd been consumed. The new mill was speedilv 
reconstructed, and the manufacture proceeded with 
fresh energy. 

Although comfortable dwellings were erected at 
the village of New Lanark for the workers, and good 
wages and constant employment insured, great diffi- 
culty was felt in getting the spinning-mill hlled with 
operatives. There was, indeed, no want of unem- 
ployed work-people; for the change of commercial 
relations caused by the first American war, then 
raging, very much limited the labour demand, and 
many, especially from the Highland districts, were 
in consequence emigrating. It arose from prejudice 
on the part of the people, more particularly in the 
Lowlands, against all factory labour. Parents would 
neither work themselves nor allow their children to 
enter the mills. In this dilemma Mr. Dale offered 
employment to a number of Highland families who 
were emigrating from the Hebrides to America, but 
had been driven by stress of weather into Greenock, 
and most of them availed themselves of the opening 
for securing a comfortable livelihood in their native 
land. The Celts appearing to have less repugnance 
to factory labour than their countrymen in the south, 
agents were sent to the Highlands, who engaged 
many other families to become workers at New 
Lanark; but as the mills were at last increased to 
four, there was still a deficient supply of labour, 
especially in the department best served by youths, 
and recourse was had to the poor-houses of Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, from which orphan and other pauper 
children were obtained, and whose moral and reli- 
gious education was combined with their industrial 
training. From these sources were the workers in 
the mill and the villagers of New Lanark chiefly 
drawn, forming a population which at all periods of 
its history, has commended itself for decent and 
orderly behaviour. 

After Mr. Dale had been in business several years, 
but before he had engaged in any of the large con- 
cerns now described, he, in September, 1777, married 
Miss Ann Caroline Campbell, daughter of John 
Campbell, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. It is not known 
whether this lady brought him any fortune, but there 
is reason to suppose that her father's connection with 
the Royal Bank of Scotland, as a director, led to 
Mr. Dale's appointment as agent of that establish- 
ment in Glasgow, and thus increased his commercial 
credit and command of capital. Miss Campbell, 
who had been brought up in the same religious con- 
nection with her husband, was also of one heart and 
mind with him in all his schemes of benevolence. 
She was the mother of seven children, whom she 
trained up in the fear of the Lord. Mrs. Dale died 
in January, 1791. Mr. Dale did not again marry. 

It was, of course, not to be expected that all the 
undertakings in which Mr. Dale was embarked should 
prove equally successful. One at least was a total 
failure. It was generally understood that he lost 
about ;£'2O,O0O in sinking a coal-pit in the lands of 
Barrowfield, the coal never havmg been reached, 
owing to the soil being a running quicksand, which 
could not be overcome, although the shall was laid 
with iron cylinders. Messrs. Kobert Tennant and 
David Tod were his copartners in this unfortunate 
project; but they together held a comparatively small 
share. Mr. Dale was, however, eminently success- 



fill on the whole, and had acquired a laige fortune. 
In 1799, being then in his sixty-first year, and nearly 
his fortieth in business, he resolved on freeing him- 
self of at least a portion of his commercial responsi- 
bilities. The mills at Lanark had been imilormly 
prosperous, yielding returns larger perhaps than any 
other of his concerns; yet, possibly from his being 
sole proprietor, and in circumstances to relinquish 
them without delay, he at once disposed of these ex- 
tensive and valuable works. Mr. Robert Owen, 
then a young man residing in Lancashire, was in 
Gla^ow on a visit, and bemg previously known to 
Mr. Dale as having, by his talent and p)ersevering in- 
dustry, raised himself from humble circumstances to 
be manager of an extensive spinning-mill at Chorl- 
ton, he consulted with him as to the propriety of 
selling the works. The information thus obtained 
by Mr. Owen convinced him of the profitable nature 
of the trade, and led him to form a company of 
English capitalists, who purchased the prop)erty at 
;f66,ooo, and carried on the business for several 
years, under the firm of the Chorlton Spinning 
Company, of which Mr. Owen was appointed man- 
ager. This situation he held from 1799 to 1827, 
but not all the time in the same partnership. 
During the twenty-eight years the mills were under 
Mr. Owen's management, they cleared of nett profit 
about ;£'36o,ooo, after having laid aside a sum nearly 
equal to five per cent, on the paid-up capital. Mr. 
Owen, some time after his settlement at New Lanark, 
married Mr. Dale's eldest daughter, with whom he 
received a large portion. 

The above-named company continued to work 
with profit the Lanark mills from 1799 to 18 13, when 
the property again changed ownership. During the 
copartnery, most of the English partners sold their 
interest to Glasgow merchants, who consequently 
held the largest share at the close of the contract. 
It appears that bv this time (1814) the partners and 
the manager had each resolved to get rid of the 
other; and both parties were bent on retaining, if 
possible, possession of the mills. Mr. Owen had 
now b^un to promulgate some of his peculiar theo- 
ries; and, for the purpose of carrying them into 
practice, had constructed the spacious and sub- 
stantial building at New Lanark, without, it is 
said, receiving the formal consent of the partners^ 
some of whom disapproved of his schemes. It was 
resolved to dispose of the property by public roup; 
and Mr. Owen meanwhile succeeded in forming a 
new company, which, when the day of sale arrived, 
became tne purchasers, after considerable competi- 
tion, at the cost of jf 112,000. When security was 
reouired for this large sum, the names of William 
Allen, Joseph Fox, Robert Owen, Jeremy Bentham, 

iohn Walker, and Michael Gibbs, Esquires, were 
anded in as the partners of tlie New Lanark Cot- 
ton-mill Company. 

The education of the common people was at this 
period occupying much attention. Joseph Lancaster 
nad introduced his method of instructing laige num- 
bers at little expense. His Quaker brethren warmly 
espoused the cause, which speedily excited universal 
interest, from the highest to the humblest. Mr, 
Owen entered heartily into the movement, which he 
advocated on the platform in Glasgow, and towards 
which he contributed ;f 1000 to the Glasgow sub- 
scription alone out of his private funds. His zeal 
in the cause no doubt recommended him to the 
benevolent individuals who became his partners; 
and it is also to be observed, that he had not yet 
avowed the infidel principles which were destined to 
give him such unenviable notoriety in future years. 
The new copartnery laid down, as the basis of its 
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union, an article rarely to be found in commercial | 
contracts, namely, *'That all profits made in the 
concern beyond five per cent, per annum on the 
capital invested, shall be laid aside for the religious, 
educational, and moral improvement of the workers, 
and of the community at large." And, as appears 
from the Memoir of William Allen^ provision was 
made "for the religious education of all the children 
of the labourers employed in the works, and that 
nothing should be introduced tending to disparage 
the Christian religion, or undervalue the authority 
of the Holy Scriptures; that no books should be in- 
troduced into the library until they had first been 
approved of at a general meeting of the partaers; 
that schools should be established on the best models 
of the British, or other approved systems, to which 
the partners might agree ; but no religious instruc- 
tion, or lessons on religion, should be used, except 
the Scriptures, according to the authorized version, 
or extracts therefrom, without note or comment; and 
that the children should not be emploved in the 
mills belonging to the partnership until they were of 
such an age as not to be prejudicial to their health." 
The pious and benevolent founder of the establish- 
ment had, in like manner, provided schools and 
schoolmasters for the education of the workers and 
their cliildren, and had maintained these throughout 
the successive changes in the copartnery. 

Mr. Owen, being thus vested with great powers 
and ample means for the most enlarged benevolence, 
started, under the auspices of the newly-formed com- 
pany, on an extensive educational plan, embracing, 
in addition to the ordinary school instruction, the 
higher branches of science. He gave lessons in 
mOitary tactics, and caused the workmen to march 
in order to and from school and workshop in rank 
and file to the sound of drum and fife — a sort of 
training rather alien to the anti-warlike predilections 
of his Quaker copartners. He attempted also to 
introduce Socialist principles, and became himself a 
prominent leader of that party, which had hitherto 
been scarcely heard of in the country. He contri- 
buted largely in money for the purchase of an estate 
in the neighbouring parish of Motherwell, and to 
erect on it a huge building distinguished by the 
name of New Harmony. In this institution, which 
soon went to pieces, society was to be reconstituted 
on Socialist principles, with a community of goods. 
The partners of Owen were grieved at his folly, and 
the public shared in their disappointment and regret. 
He nevertheless pursued his own course, and the 
consequence was the retirement from the company 
of those members who had joined it from philan- 
thropic motives, and the abandonment of their 
admirably-conceived plan of raising up an intelligent, 
right-principled, and well-conditioned factory popu- 
lution at New Lanark. Mr. Owen continued in 
connection with the mills till 1827 ; but during the 
greater part of his latter years he was occupied in 
propagating his visionary schemes of infidelity in 
England and America, in which he spent a princely 
fortune derived firom the profits of the business. 
Mr. Owen of late years resided chiefly in London, 
and his children in the United States of America. 
Mrs. Owen did not adopt the infidel principles ot 
her husband; on the contrary, soon after she had 
ascertained the nature of his sentiment, she openly 
avowed her fiiith in the Lord Jesus, coraiectea her- 
self with the church of which her father had been an 
elder, and adorned her Christian profession till her 
death in 1832. 

As a retreat from the bustle of a city life, about 
the year 1800, when his advancing years required 
repose, Mr. Dale purchased Rosebuik — a small 



landed property and dwelling-house on the banks 
of Clyde, about four miles east of Glasgow. He 
was in his sixty-first year when his connection with 
the Lanark mills ceased. Having acquired a hand« 
some comp)etency, he resolved on winding up his 
other business affairs; but the nature of his contracts 
and copartneries rendered it impossible to free his 
estate from responsibility till some years after his 
death. But whilst gnidually withdrawing from 
other business engagements, he most unaccountably, 
through the influence of Mr. Owen, became a part* 
ner in the Stanley Cotton Mill Company — a connec- 
tion which caused him much uneasiness during the 
latter years of his life, and is said to have involved 
him in a loss of £60^000, 

Having seceded firom the Established church, and 
joined the Independent communion, Mr. Dale, in 
1769, undertook among them the office of minister, 
in which he continued until his death, thirty-seven 
years afterwards. When we turn from the survey of 
Mr. Dale's multi&rious duties as the pastor of a 
pretty numerous church, to his active charities as a 
philanthropist, we are left to wonder how he could 
find time and strength to go through with the many 
duties he took in hand. We find him at an eariy 
period r^ularly visiting Bridewell, for the purpose 
of preaching trie gospel to the convicts; and his 
example in this respect was long followed by his 
colleagues in the church. He eveiy year made ex- 
cursions to distant parts of the country, visiting and 
comforting the churches with which he stood con- 
nected. 

Although Mr. Dale shunned the ostentations dis- 
play of benevolence, yet his liberality could not 
always be hid. The present generation have at 
times had to pay very l^gh prices for the necessaries 
of life, yet no dread of famine^ or even partial 
scarcity, at least in Scotland, has been entertained 
for at least half a century. Not so, however, during 
Mr. Dale's time; for at that period the poor had 
occasionally to pay ransom prices for food, and even 
at these prices it sometimes could not be obtained. 
In the dearth of 1782, 1791-93, and in 1799, Mr. 
Dale imported, at his own risk, large quantities of 
food from Ireland, America, and the continent of 
Europe. To effect this, he chartered ships for the 
special purpose. The food thus brought in he 
retailed to the poor at prime cost, thereby in great 
measure averting the threatened famine, and prevent- 
ing a still greater advance in prices. 

In addition to the benefits, spiritual and temporal, 
conferred on his countrymen at home, he engaged 
with the same ardour in most of the schemes then in 
operation for extending a knowledge of the gospel of 
peace in foreign countries, especially those which had 
for their object the translation and circulation of the 
Word of God. The proposal to translate the Scrip- 
tures into the various languages of our eastern empire, 
as projected and accomplished by the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, had his hearty support finom the out- 
set. Mr. Andrew Fuller, of Kettering, who travelled 
for the purpose of collecting funds for this object, 
was kinaly received by Mr. Dale, and from him re- 
ceived large contributions for the cause. In Mr. 
Fuller's sermon on covetousness, preached some time 
after Mr. Dale's death, and printed in the fourth 
volume of his works, when enjoining on his hearers 
who kave^ to give of their abundance, and to do so 
liberally, he says, '*The poor people of Glasgow 
used to say of a late great and good man of that city 
— 'David Dale gives his money by sbo'elsful, but 
God Almighty sho'els it back again.^" 

After the sale of the Lanark mills, till his death six 
years thereafter, Mr. Dale in great measure retired 
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from business pursuits. During this time he gave an 
hour or two daily to attendance at the bank, and the 
winding up of his own private concerns occupied an 
equal ^re of his attention; but at no period of his 
life were his public and private acts of oenevolence, 
or his duties m the pastoral office, more attended to 
than at this time. For some months before Febru- 
ary, 1806, it was seen that his health and strength 
were failing. About the 1st of March of that year 
he was confined to bed, and died in peace on the 
17th day of the same month, in the sixty-eighth year 
of his age, in his house, Charlotte Street, Glasgow. 
In his last illness he frequently expressed his confi- 
dence as resting on the lulness, freeness, and sim- 
plicity of the gospel truth which he had for so long 
a period preached to others. His remains were in- 
terred tn St. David's Church burying-ground. No 
sculptured marble marks the place where all that is 
mortal of this good man reposes. The spot is indi- 
cated by a hewn stone built into the east boundary- 
wall, inclosed by an iron railing, about midway 
betwixt the south and north comer of the ground, 
having on it the following plain inscription: — **The 
burying-ground of David Dale, merchant, Glasgow, 
1780." The establishment of the branch of the 
Royal Bank in Glasgow in 1783 proved to be of 
great service in promoting the trade of the city, 
especially in the manufacture of cotton goods, which 
made rapid progress from that date. Mr. Dale's 
management of the bank business was never objected 
to; he was discriminating and liberal in granting 
loans to the industrious prudent trader, while he had 
the firmness to resist the advances of the mere specu- 
lator. An anecdote has been preserved illustrative 
of his feelings and humanity towards an unfortunate 
individual who had committed forgery. A young 
man presented a draft for discount, which Mr. Dale 
considered to be a forged document; he sent for the 
young man, and in private informed him of his suspi- 
cions; the fact was acknowledged. Mr. Dale then 
pointed out to him the risk he put his life in by such 
an act, destroyed the bill, that no proof of his guilt 
should remain, and finding that he had been led to it 
by pecuniary difficulties, gave him some money, and 
dismissed him with a suitable admonition. In regard 
to his usefulness as a preacher of the gospel, the 
late Dr. Wardlaw used to say of Mr. Due, that he 
was a most scriptural and instructive teacher of a 
Christian church. He had not acquired in early life 
a knowledge of the languages' in which the Scriptures 
were originally written, but this lack was amply sup- 
plied by application in after-life. He could read 
with understanding the Hebrew and Greek; the Old 
and New Testaments were frequently, perhaps daily, 
studied by him in these languages. His public dis- 
courses were sententious. For several years before 
his death his pulpit services were listened to by many 
who came on purpose to hear his preaching. 

Various estimates of the fortune which Mr. Dale 
had realized were made about the period of his death; 
the probability is, that one and all were far wide of 
the truth. A vast amount of his effects consisted in 
mill buildings and machinery, which are of a very 
fluctuating value. A considerable part too was 
locked up in business concerns in operation, of which 
he was copartner, some of which were not closed for 
many vears ; and some of these proved to be very 
nnprontable. The exact, or even estimated amount, 
was never made known to the public ; but it must, 
at the period referred to, have been very considerable. 
From the losses sustained in winding up, however, 
it is generally understood that a large portion was 
swept away, and that but a comparatively small part 
came ultimately to his family. 



DALGABNO, George, ^ an almost foiigotten, but 
most meritorious and original writer, was bom in 
Old Aberdeen about the vear 1626. He appears to 
have studied at Marischal CoUe^, New Aberdeen, 
but for what length of time, or with what objects, is 
wholly unknown. In 1657 he went to Oxford, where, 
according to Anthony Wood, he taught a private 
grammar-school with good success for about thirty 
years. He died of a fever on the 28th of August, 
1687, ^^^ ^^ buried, says the same author, "in the 
north body of the churdi of St. Mary Magdalen.** 
Such is the scanty biography that has been preserved 
of a man who lived in friendship with the most 
eminent philosophers of his day, and who, besides 
other original speculations, had the singular merit of 
anticipating, more than a hundred and thirty years 
ago, some of the most profound conclusions of the 
present age respecting the education of the deaf and 
dumb. His work upon this subject is entitled Didcts^ 
calocophusy or the Deaf and Dumb MatCs Tutor^ and 
was printed in a very small volume at Oxford in 
1680. He states the design of it to be to bring the 
way of teaching a deaf man to read and write, as near 
as possible to that of teaching young ones to speak 
and understand their mother tongue. *'In prosecu- 
tion of this general idea," says an eminent philosopher 
of the present day, who has, on more than one occa- 
sion, done his endeavour to rescue the name of Dal- 
gamo from oblivion, "he has treated in one short 
chapter of a deaf man's dictionary; and, in another, 
of a grammar for deaf persons; both of them con- 
taining a variety of precious hints, from which useful 
practical lights mignt be derived by all who have 
any concern in the tuition of children during the 
first stage of their education" {Mr, Dugald Stewarts 
Account of a Boy Bom Blind and Deaf), Twenty 
years before the publication of his Diaascaiocophus, 
Dalgamo had given to the world a very ingenious 
piece, entitled Ars Si^orum^ from which, says Mr. 
Stewart, it appears mdisputable that he was the 
precursor of Bishop Wilkins in his speculations 
respecting "a real character and a philosophical 
language. " Leibnitz has on various occasions alluded 
to the Ars Sigtwrum in commendatory terms. The 
collected works of Dalgamo were republished in one 
volume, 4to, by the Maitland Club, in 1834. 

DALHOUSIE, James Andrew Brown-Ram- 
say, first Marquis of. This eminent statesman was 
bom at DaJhousie Castle, county of Bldinburgh, on 
the 22d of April, 18 12. In point of antiquity, the 
femily of Ramsay was conspicuous so early as the 
reign of David I., when Sir Alexander Ramsay, the 
knight of Dalwolsie, having signalized himself in the 
liberation of his country from England, was appointed 
warden of the middle marches of Scotland, and 
sheriff of Teviotdale. The envy of his great rival. 
Sir William Douglas, at this last appointment, and 
his attack upon the knight of Dalwolsie, while holding 
open court, and consigning him to a dungeon, where 
he died of hunger, is one of those temble tales of 
ancient Scottish revenue with which our national 
history is only too abundant. Another distinguished 
member of the fieunily was Sir John Ramsay, who 
saved the life of James VI., by stabbing the Earl of 
Gowrie, when the latter ru^ed into the king's apart- 
ment with a drawn sword, and at the head of his 
armed attendants, during the confused affray of what 
is called the Gowrie conspiracy. For this deed he 
was ennobled by the titles of Lord Bams and Vis- 

1 1 am indebted for this article to the SitfpUment to tht 
Sixth EditicH^ of tho Entyclopedia Briiammca; the only 
source from whicn I am aware that the infoimation contained 
in it oouid have been derived. 
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count Haddington, and afterwards created an English 
peer by the title of Earl of Holdemess. As he died 
without issue, his honours expired with him; but his 
elder brother Geoige, who had been ennobled as 
Lord Ramsay of Melrose, obtained the king's per- 
mission to change his title into that of Lord Ramsay 
of Dalhousie. William, the second baron, was 
created Earl of Dalhousie in 1633. The subject of 
this memoir was the third son of Geor;^e, ninth Elarl 
of Dalhousie, but more commonly termed "The 
Laird of Cockpen*' from enjoying the possessions, 
if not also a descent, from that memorable laird 
whose unlucky courtship is commemorated in the 
old Scotch song. His mother, who died in 1839, 
was Christian, only child and heiress of Charles 
Brown, Esq., of Colstoun, in East Lothian. By the 
death of his two brothers successively, he became, in 
1832, the recognized heir of the ^mily titles and 
estates. He was first educated at Harrow, and 
afterwards at Christ Church, Oxford, where he took 
his degree with honours in 1833; and during his 
attendance at the university he had for his fellow- 
students several who were afterwards to be distin- 
guished leaders in the political world. Of these, it 
is enough to name Earl Stanhope, Sir George Lewis, 
Mr. Gladstone, the Earl of Elgin, and Earl Canning. 
On finishing his education the future govemor- 

feneral of India, but at this time known as Ix>rd 
Lamsay, threw himself into the congenial career of 
politics, and had not long to wait for an opportunity 
of action. In the elections for the parliament of 1835 
he contested, along with the late Mr. Learmonth of 
Dean, the representation of the city of Edinburgh, 
against the Hon. James Abercromby, the speaker- 
elect of the House of Commons, and Sir John 
Campbell, Whig solicitor-general, and afterwards 
lord-chancellor of England. With such influence 
arrayed against him, although it was a keen and 
closely-contested election, the result could scarcely 
be otherwise than unfavourable to Lord Ramsay, 
more especially as he was the open advocate of 
conservative principles, which were not in general 
favour with the citizens of Edinburgh. He was 
soon, however, consoled for his defeat, by being 
returned in 1837 as their representative to parlia- 
ment by the important agricultural county of East 
Lothian, with which he was maternally connected. 
As a member of the Lower House he had only sat 
for about a year, when the death of his father, in 
1838, called him to the House of Lords; but neither 
among the lords nor the commons did he distinguish 
himself as a master in the art of debating. It was 
soon perceived, however, that he had a peculiar 
aptitude for the hard laborious duties and substantial 
work of politics, and that he had only to bide his 
time in order to secure his advancement. Even 
already his own party recoe;nlzed him as one likely 
to succeed to the premiership. In the meantime, 
the ebb and flow of politics could neither strand him 
on shore nor drift him out to sea. In 1843, when 
Mr. Gladstone rose to the presidency of the board of 
trade, Lord Dalhousie was appointed vice-president, 
and, on the retirement of Mr. Gladstone from the 
ofhce in February, 1845, ^i^ lordship was called to 
the presidency. In this he continued during the 
rest of Sir Robert Peel's term of government, until 
Lord John Russell succeeded to the premiership, and 
although the latter wished that the earl should con- 
tinue to preside at the board of trade, his lordship 
thought it a more honourable course to retire with 
his retiring patron. This desire on the part of a 
new administration to retain an opponent in such an 
important charge, was as unusual as it was com- 
plimentaiy; but the cause of this is to be found in 



the zeal and efhciency with which the Eail of Dal- 
housie had presided at the board. It was a transi- 
tion period in our commercial history which the 
sudden development of the railway power had in- 
troduced, and when new plans, claims, emergencies, 
and expedients were enough to overwhelm or be- 
wilder the strongest head. Amidst this subversion 
of an old world for the creation of a new, the dili- 
gence of the earl as vice-president, and a^fterwards 
as president, was so conspicuous, that his activity in 
work and power of endurance seemed to be un- 
limited. He was the first to enter the office of the 
board, and the last to retire, while he often con- 
tinued all day at his labours until two or three o'dodc 
on the following morning. It was a stem appren- 
ticeship to that difficult and complex govenmnent 
which now awaited him, and for which none was 
judged so well fitted. This was nothing less than 
the office of governor-general of India, as successor 
to Lord Hardinge; and Lord Dalhousie, having 
accepted it, arrived at Calcutta on the 12th of 
January, 1848. 

The history of his lordship's administration in 
India cannot as yet be dispassionately written, as its 
effects both for good ana for evil have not as yet 
been fully developed. As ruler of our eastern em- 
pire, he entered it when its difficulties were of more 
than ordinary complication; and for the discharge of 
its duties he brought to it a peisevtftance that could 
not be tired, and a resolution that would not yield. 
Difficulties that would have daunted any other 
governor-general he fearlessly encountered, and the 
result of his rule during eight years was manifested 
in the general confidence it had inspired, the aug- 
mentation of our Indian empire, and the greater 
stability imparted to its government. But, on the 
other hand, all terminated in a bloody and widely- 
spread rebellion, by which our eastern possessions 
were all but lost. Had he gone onward in his in- 
novations too boldly and too rapidly; and was this 
the inevitable reaction? The question is still one of 
doubt and discussion. In the meantime, to set him- 
self right with the world, he drew up a minute of 
his administration in India from January, 1848, to 
March, 1856, a voluminous detail, occupying forty 
folio pages, and altogether composing one of the* 
most remarkable state papers ever written. It is of 
course a justification of his proceedings, and as such 
is considered partial and one-sided; but even thus, 
it gives a distinct view both of the difficulties be 
surmounted and the improvements he carried out in 
India. 

After stating his principles of foreign policy while 
governor-general, and the wars into which he was 
compelled to enter, he enumerates the kingdoms he 
had won to our eastern empire by conquest and 
annexation. In this way he iiad added four great 
kingdoms to the dominions of her majesty Queen 
Victoria ; of which Pegu and the Punjab had been 
conquered, and Nagpore and Oude annexed; and 
besides these, were the smaller acquisitions of Satara, 
Jhansi, and Berar. But still more important than 
their acquisition, were the improvements he had 
introduced for developing their resources, and secur- 
ing to them the blessings of a just and stable govern- 
ment. He pointed with honest pride to the 4000 
miles of electric telegraph he had extended over 
India ; to 2000 miles of road he had caused to be 
constructed from Calcutta to Peshawur ; to the 
opening of the Ganges canal, one of the laxgest 
undertaJcings of the kind in existence; to the progress 
of the Punjab canal; to the many works of irrigation 
he had established over our eastern empire, and the 
reoiganization of an official department of public 
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works. Nor were these either the whole or the 
most important of his impro.vements. He had intro- 
duced a postal system similar to that of Rowland 
Hill, by which letters were conveyed at merely one- 
sixteenth of their former charge ; he had improved 
the training appointed for holders of civil offices; 
and he had introduced improvements into education 
and prison discipline, and into the organization of the 
l^isiative council. To these and other innovations 
of a similar character, he alluded as proofs of the 
wisdom and beneficial character of his government — 
as the highest benefits bestowed by conquerors upon 
conquer^ provinces, in lieu of that liberty which 
they knew not how to use. This incessant working 
of an iron will within a naturally delicate constitution 
had impaired his health, for the recovery of which 
he went to the mountains ; but in vain. While in 
this enfeebled state he had sent his wife, also an 
invalid, to Britain, in 1853; but she died on the 
voyage, and the first intimation he received of her 
death was from hearing the news-boys shouting the 
notice in the streets of Calcutta. It was a heavy 
blow added to sickness; and although he continued 
to hold on to his duties, it was in doubt whether he 
should be able to endure a voyage homeward, or 
even survive in India until a successor had arrived. 

While Lord Dalhousie was in this pitiable condi- 
tion, he was unexpectedly summoned to the most 
difficult and obnoxious task that had ever yet occurred 
in his administration. A ravenous appetite for the 
acquisition of empire in India had been increased 
by late gratifications, until it had become a sort of 
disease, and the home authorities had resolved that 
the King 0/ Oude should be deposed, and his territory 
annexed to our Anglo-Indian empire. It was a 
determination as impolitic as it was unjust. The 
kingdom of Oude was still free ; its king and court 
were recognized as lawful authorities; and the coun- 
try was strong in castles and a brave population, 
who, like the ancient Highlanders of Scotland, were 
ruled by their chiefs embattled among their moun- 
tain fortresses. It was from the natives of Oude, 
also, that the army of our Bengal presidency was 
chiefly recruited, and whom the deed might trans- 
form into dangerous and irreconcilable enemies. 
' Even the native princes were astounded at the ini- 
quity and danger of such a barefaced purpose. It 
was a peculiarly trying difficulty to Lord Dalhousie, 
and he knew the disgrace which it would entail upon 
his character and the history of his rule. He might 
also transfer upon his successor the performance of the 
deed, with all its obloquy and danger. But strong 
in the sense of duty to his own country and the office 
he held, he would not shrink from such a trying 
responsibility; and feeling that the task would be 
too great for a successor still new to office and the 
country, he offered to remain in India until it was 
completed. It was a joyful intimation to the home 
government, who knew none so fit for the task as 
the Earl of Dalhousie; and from his energy, abilities, 
and experience of India and its politics, tney had no 
apprehension of failure. How the annexation of 
Oude was accomplished, and at what a price, the 
mutiny of India is a terrible memorial. 

Lord Canning arrived at Calcutta as governor- 
general in February, 1856, when his predecessor was 
all but exhausted by his exertions ; and on the loth 
of March Dalhousie left Calcutta, adder bidding a sad 
farewell to a deputation of the principal inhabitants. 
On arriving in Britain, the situation of prime min- 
ister was supposed by many of his friends to be 
awaiting him; but, instead of indulging in such 
dreams of ambition, he retired to his native home, 
in quest of the repose which he so greatly needed, 



even though it should be in the grave. Nor had his 
distinguished services the while been forgot. In 
1849, when the Punjab had been annexed to our 
Indian empire, he was raised to an English peerage 
by the title of Marquis of Dalhousie, of Dalhousie 
Castle and of the Punjab; and in 1852 he was 
appointed Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, on the 
death of the Duke of Wellington, who held that 
office. The marquis was married in 1836 to Lady 
Susan Georgina, eldest daughter of the Marquis of 
Tweeddale, by whom he had two daughters, but no 
sons; and in default of male issue, his earldom de- 
volved on Lord Panmure, who also inherits the 
ancestral estate of Dalhousie. It was at Dalhousie 
Castle, the place of his birth, that the Marquis of 
Dalhousie died, on the 19th December, i860, at the 
premature age of forty-eight years. 

DALRYMPLE, Alexander. This hydro- 
grapher and voluminous writer was the son of Sir 
James Dalrymple, Bart., of Thirles, and was the 
seventh son of sixteen children by one mother. He 
was bom at New Thirles, near Edinburgh, the seat 
of his father, on the 24th of July, 1736. His eldest 
brother was Sir David Dalrymple, better known by 
his judicial title of Lord Hailes, and his admirable 
writings in Scottish history and antiquities. At an 
early age Alexander was taught geography by his 
father — not, however, according to the dry routine 
of learning the names of kingdoms, capitals, and 
cities by rote, but by showing him their places on 
the maps, and teaching him whatever was worthy 
of notice in their form and situation; and to this was 
probably owing the direction of Alexander's studies 
by which he was subsequently distinguished. Other- 
wise, his education, owing chiefly to the political 
troubles of the period, was very limited, and finished 
before he was fourteen years of age; so that, beyond 
a competent knowledge of Latin, all he afterwards 
learned was owing to his own application. Before 
he had attained his sixteenth year he went out to 
India as a writer in the company's service, his choice 
of the East Indies being decided by reading Nieuhoff^s 
VoyageSy and a novel of the period called Joe Them" 
son. As the chief qualifications of such an Indian ap- 
pointment at that time were writing and book-keep- 
ing, in which Alexander Dalrymple was deficient, 
he was first put under the instructions of the store- 
keeper, from whom he learned little or nothing; but 
having soon been removed into the secretary's office, 
he there fell under the notice of Lord Pigot, the new 
governor of Madras, who, perceiving that he wrote 
a very bad hand, kindly gave him instructions in 
penmanship, in which the youth made such pro- 
ficiency, that his lordship often mistook his pupil's 
writing for his own. **To this instruction, adds 
the pupil in his autobiography, ''the public are in 
so^e measure indebted for whatever excellence there 
is in the writing to the maps and charts published by 
Alexander Dalrymple." Another excellent teacher 
whom he had at this time, was Mr. Orme, the dis- 
tinguished historian, who was at this period a mem- 
ber of council and its accountant. From an official 
note written to him by Mr. Dalrymple, he had con- 
ceived such a favourable opinion of his talents, that 
he proposed to have him appointed his sub-accoun- 
tant, and put him through a course of training to 
(qualify him for this important office. The applica- 
tion in Dalrymple's behalf having proved a failure, 
Mr. Orme gave him the free use of his valuable 
library, and among its rare and choice collection of 
books the disappointed candidate found ample con- 
solation for his disappointment. In his boyhood 
Dalrymple had entertained such a hatred of France^ 
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that he refused to study its language; but having 
now become wiser, and finding Bouvet^s Voyage in 
Mr. Orme's library, he applied himself to the book 
without a master, and with the aid of a dictionary 
persevered in his task until he had translated the 
whole work. 

While he was employed in the secretary's office, 
Dalrymple had occasion to examine the old records, 
and among these he found papers illustrative of the 
great importance of the commerce of the islands in 
the Eastern Archip)elago to the wealth and prosperity 
of our Anglo-Indian empire. To recover those 
islands and establish that commerce, was now the 
great object of his enterprise; and notwithstanding 
his prospect of succeeding to the secretaryship, and 
the dissuasions of his patron Lord Pigot, he em« 
barked on a voyage to these islands on the 22d of 
April, 1759. As proofs of his energy in the pursuit, 
and his characteristic perseverance, Dalrymple dur- 
ing this voyage received his first nautical tuition 
from the Hon. Thomas Howe, an able navigator, 
and captain of the Winchelseaj whose ship accom- 
panied, during a part of the voyage, the Cuddalore^ in 
which Dalrymple had embarked Finding also a col- 
lection of Spanish histories of the Philippine Islands, 
he acquired Spanish without a teacher, as he had 
done the French language, that he might master 
their contents. Furnished with secret instructions, 
and a document insuring him of a share in the profits 
of this adventure, Mr. Dalrymple first visited Sooloo, 
with the sultan of which he established a commer- 
cial treaty highly advantageous to the East India 
Companv. Soon afterwards, however, the political 
affairs of that place underwent such alterations, that 
no benefit resulted from the enterprise. In the 
meantime, Dalrymple, in January, 1762, returned 
from his eastern voyage. In May, the same year, 
he returned to Sooloo in the Londoiiy a packet newly 
arrived from England, as its captain, with a proper 
cargo, and a guard of fifteen sepo3rs; but although 
he re-established the friendly understanding between 
the country and the India Company, unfortunate 
circumstances again interposed to render it ineffec- 
tual. Having obtained a grant of the island of 
Balambang for the East India Company, he took 
possession of it in their name on the 23d of January, 
1763, on his homeward voyage to Madras. As it 
appeared both to him and his friends that the suc- 
cess of the Anglo-Indian government, in their inter- 
course with the eastern islands, would depend on 
the court of directors in London receiving full in- 
formation on the subject, Dalrymple resolv«i to pro- 
ceed to England for the purpose. In consequence 
of this deci^on it was resolved by the president and 
council of Madras that he should go by the way of 
China, taking Sooloo in his voyage, and endeavour 
to open up in it communications anew; and there ac- 
cordingly he landed, but only for twelve days, dur- 
ing which nothing important for the purposes of 
commerce could be effected. He obtained, however, 
for the East India Company a grant of the north 
end of Borneo, and south end of Palawan, with the 
intermediate islands. Sailing thence to Manilla, he 
there found the old Sultan of Sooloo, who had 
escaped from the Spaniards, and placed himself 
under British protection. Dalrymple was easily 
induced to carry back the dethroned sovereign, and 
reinstate him in his dominions, and obtained in return 
a grant to the East India Company of the northern 
part of Borneo. Having thus secured depots for 
the commerce with the East India Islands, Dal- 
rymple proceeded to London, and submitted his 
plans to the board of directors; but the administra- 
tion of the company's affairs having passed into other 



hands, he was deprived of the co-operation of those 
influential friends by whom he hoped his measures 
would have been carried out. The advantages which 
would have been derived not only by the East Com- 
pany, but by Britain at large, from such an establish- 
ment in the eastern island, were fully detailed in a 
pamphlet which he published, entitled, A J^em for 
extending ike Commerce of this Kingdom, and of the 
East India Company^ by an Establishment eU Baiam' 
bang. This pamphlet, although printed in 1769, 
was not published till 1771. 

Disappointments, which, like misfortunes, seldom 
come singly, now crowded upon the bold and ta- 
lented projector. After his commercial speculation, 
in which so much labour and energy were expended, 
had been set aside, a movement was made by the 
friends of Dalrymple for the establishment of a 
hydrographical office in this country, to the superinten- 
dence of which he should be appointed, with a salary 
of £y^ P^i" annum. But although the negotiation 
went on so prosperously that the situation was pro- 
mised to him, the appointment did not follow. 
Afterwards, having communicated his collection of 
papers on discoveries in the south seas, which had 
Deen a favourite subject of Dalrymple's study, the 
secretary of state to whom they were presented ex- 
pressed his regret that he had not seen them sooner, 
as the appointment was already filled up. Some 
time after, when the Royal Society proposed to send 

Bsrsons to observe the transit of Venus in 1769, 
alrymple was thought of as fit for such a task, aiui 
he was commissioned by the admiralty to examine 
two vessels that were to be purchased tor that espe- 
cial service. But, by a change of the plan, a naval 
officer was appointed to command the vessel, with 
joint authority in the expedition; and Dalrymple, 
who was aware of the danger of divided councils in 
such an enterprise, declined to set out on that foot- 
ing. One appointment, however, which gave bim 
the highest satisfiiction of any, was destined, by its 
failure, to be the worst affliction of all. The court 
of India directors had appointed him chief of Balam- 
bang, and commander of the ship Britannia; and 
thus employed in his favourite commercial scheme, 
he might have been consoled in his eastern island 
for the failure of his hopes in England. But his 
commission was superseded, and an incompetent 
perK>n was placed in his room. In consequence 
of the dissatisfaction of the directors with that func- 
tionary, they resolved to send a supervisor to Balam- 
bang, and in this case Dalrymple offered his services, 
to redeem the expedition from destruction. He also 
offered his services free of any present remuneration, 
except defraying his expenses, and that a small por- 
tion of the clear profits of the establishment should 
be granted to him and his heirs. This liberal offer, 
instead of being at once accepted, was referred by 
the directors to a committee of correspondence to 
examine and report. Whatever report they made, 
if any, is unknown ; but the capture of Balambang 
soon afterwards, by some Sooloo freebooters, made 
the services of the committee superfluous. 

From the time of his return to England in 1765, 
Dalrymple had l>een almost constantly engaged in 
collecting and arranging materials for a full exposi- 
tion of the importance of the eastern islands and 
south seas, and was encouraged by the court of 
directors to publish various charts, &c. He also 
took every occasion to keep up his claim on the 
Madras establishment, and on the appointment of 
his patron. Lord Pigot, to be governor of Fort St. 
Geoige, in 1775, ^^ ^*^^ reinstated in the service of 
the £iLst India Company, and was nominated to be 
one of the committee of circuit. He accordingly 
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went out to Madras, and entered upon the duties of 
his office, until 1777, when he was recalled, with 
others, under a resolution of the general court to have 
their conduct inquired into; but nothing appears to 
have resulted from the inquiry. Two years after- 
wards he was appointed hydrographer to the East 
India Company, and in 1795, when the Admiralty 
established a similar office, Alexander Dalrymple 
was judged the fittest person to hold it. Of his 
talent, indeed, as a hydrographer, the following 
valuable testimony lyas given by the distinguished 
Admiral Kempenfelt, in a letter which he wrote to 
Dalrymple: — **I have received your very valuable 
charts for particular parts of the East Indies: what 
an infinite deal of pains and time you must have 
bestowed to form such a numerous collection ! It 
seems an Herculean labour; but it is a proof what 
genius joined with industry is capable of. However, 
you have the pleasing reflection that you have suc- 
cessfully laboured for the public good, the good of 
navigation, and that your memory will live for ever.** 
Although he was already hydrographer to the Elast 
India Company, the court of directors made no 
objection to his holding the same office for the 
Admiralty, judging rightly that the two offices were 
not incompatible, but rather parts of each other; and 
accordingly, Alexander Dalrymple accepted the 
government appointment. The appointment, in- 
deed, was only a tardy act of justice, as when the 
office of hydrographer to the Admiralty had been 
proposed nineteen years earlier, it had been promised 
to Dalrymple. 

In this arduous and responsible situation he con- 
tinued till 1808, when the Admiralty called for his 
resignation on the ground that he was superannuated. 
He was now in the seventy-first year of his age, and 
might be supposed too old for the duties of his 
office; but Dalrymple, with that habitual energy of 
purpose which in old age often hardens into ob- 
stinacy, refused to give in his resignation. He 
probably thought, like the Bishop of Grenada, that 
he had never been so active, so fit for his duties, 
and efficient as at present, although he had already 
finished the usual date assigned to the life of man. 
In consequence of his refusal to resign, he was dis- 
missed, and his death, which occurred only a month 
after (June 19, 1808), may be supposed to have been 
hastened by vexation at his dismissal. He left a 
large library, which was especially rich in works on 
navigation and geography; and of these the Ad- 
miralty purchased the most select, while the others 
were disposed of by auction. His own works were 
numerous, amounting to fifty-nine volumes and 
tracts; but many of them were of a personal and 
political character, and therefore were soon forgot. 
Of those that were more important, and connected 
with his own scientific pursuits, we can merely select 
the titles of the following: — Account of Discoveries 
in the South Pacific Ocean befi>re 1764, 8vo, 1 764. 
Flan far extendini^ the Commerce of this Kingdom^ 
and of the East India Company^ by an Establish- 
ment at Balambangany 1 77 1. Historical Collection 
of South Sea Voyages, 2 vols. 4to, 1 770-1. Proposi' 
tion of a Benevolent Voyage to introduce Corn^ <Sr»r., 
into New Zealand^ 4to, 1771. Proposition for Print- 
ings by Subscription, the AfS, Voyages and Trctvels 
in the British Museum, 4to, 1773. An Historical 
Relation of the several Expeditions from Fort Marlbrd 
to the Islands off the West Coctst of Sumatra^ 4to, 
'775' " Collectiofi of Voyages, chiefly in the South 
Atlantic Ocean, firom the original MS., by Dr. 
Halley, M. Bouvet, &c. ; with a Prefece concerning 
a Voyage of Discovery proposed to be undertaken 
by Alexander Dalxymple at his own expense; Letters 



to Lord North on the subject, and Plan of a Re- 
publican Colony,** 4to, 1775. ^* Plan for Promoting 
the Fur TrcuU, and securing it to this Country, bv 
uniting the Operations of the Elast India and Hud- 
son*s Bay Companies,*' 4to, 1789. ^^ An Historical 
JourncU of the Expedition, by Sea and Land, to thi 
North of California in 1768, 1 769, and 1 7 70, when 
Spanish Establishments were first made at San 
Diego and Monterey; translated from the Spanish 
MS., by William Revely, Esq.; to which is added. 
Translation of Cabrera Bueno's Description of the 
Coast of California, and an Extract from the MS. 
Journal of M. Sauvagne le Muet, 1 7 14,'' folio, 1790. 
A Treatise of Practical Nctvigation, (Of this work 
only three chapters were printed.) 

DALRYMPLE, Sir David, a celebrated Scottish 
judge and antiquary, was bom at Edinbui^gh, on the 
28th of October, 1726! His father was Sir James 
Dalrymple, of Hailes, Bart., and his mother. Lady 
Christian Hamilton, a daughter of the Earl of Had- 
dington. His grandfather, who was lord-advocate 
for Scotland during the reign of Geoi^e I., was the 
youngest son of the first Lord Stair, and distinguished 
for ability even among the members of his own able 
family; and his father. Sir James, had the auditor- 
ship of the exchequer bestowed upon him for life. S ir 
David Dalrymple was sent to be educated at Eton, 
where he was eminently distinguished for ability and 
general good conduct. At this seminary he acquired, 
with a competent share of classical learning, a fine 
classical taste and a partiality for English manners 
and customs, which marked through life both his 
public and private conduct. From Eton he returned 
to Edinbuigh, where he went through the usual 
course at the university; and afterwards went to 
Utrecht, where he prosecuted the study of the civil 
law, till the suppression of the rebellion in the year 
1 746, when he returned to his native countr>'. From 
the sobriety of his character, with his ardour and 
diligence in prosecuting whatever subject arrested 
his attention, the highest hopes of his fiiture eminence 
were now entertained by his friends. Nor were 
these hopes disappointed; although circumstances 
led him into studies not altogether such as he would 
have pursued, had he been left to the bent of his 
own genius. The study of antiquities and the belles- 
lettres was the most congenial to his own mind, and 
in both he was eminently fitted to excel; but from 
the state of his affairs on the death of his father, who 
left a large family and an estate deeply encumbered, 
he found it necessary to adopt the law as a profes- 
sion, that he might be able to meet the demands 
which lay against the family inheritance, and make 
suitable provision for those dependent on him. He 
accordingly made his appearance as an advocate, 
or, as it is technically expressed, was called to the 
Scottish bar, in the year 1748. Here, however, 
though he had considerable practice, his success was 
not equal to the sanguine exp)ectations of his fHends. 
In the science of law few men were more expert 
than Sir David Dalrymple, and in point of industry 
he was surpassed by no one of his contemporaries; 
but he had certain peculiarities, probably inherent 
in his nature, strengthened by study, and confirmed 
by habit, that impeded his progress, and rendered 
his efforts less effective than those of men who were 
far his inferior in natural and acquired abilities. 
From natural modesty and good taste he had a 
sovereign contempt for verbal antitheses, rounded 
periods, and everything that had the semblance of 
declamation, for excelling in which he was totally 
unqualified — his voice being ill-toned, and his manner 
ungraceful. In consequence of these defects, his 
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pleadings, which were always addressed to the judg* 
ment, never to the passions, often fell short of those 
of his opponents, who, possessing less enlarged views 
of their subject, but having higher rhetorical powers, 
and being less fastidious in the choice of words, cap- 
tivated their auditors by the breadth of their irony 
and the sweeping rotundity of their periods. Nor 
did his memorials, though classically written, and 
replete with valuable matter, at all times meet with 
the approbation of the court, which was disposed 
at times to find fault with their brevity, and some- 
times with the extreme attention they manifested to 
the minutise of forms, in which it was alleged he 
concealed the merits of the case. On points, how- 
ever, which interested his feelings, or which involved 
the interests of truth and virtue, he lost sight of the 
intricacies of form; his language became glowing, 
and his arguments unanswerable. No advocate of 
his own standing was at the time more truly respect- 
able; and he was often employed as advocate-depute, 
which gave him frequent opportunities of manifest- 
ing that candour of heart and tenderness of disposi- 
tion, which were at all times striking features of his 
character, and which so well become the prosecutor 
in a criminal court. Going the western circuit on 
one occasion, in this capacity, he came to the town 
of Stirling, where, the first day of the court, he was 
in no haste to bring on the business; and being met 
by a brother of the bar, was accosted with the ques- 
tion, why there was no trial this forenoon. "There 
are," said Sir David, "some unhappy culprits to be 
tried for their lives, and therefore it is proper they 
have time to confer for a little with their men of 
la w. " * * That is of very little consequence, " said the 
other. "Last year I came to visit Lord Kaimes 
when he was here on the circuit, and he appointed 
me counsel for a man accused of a rape. Though 
I had very little time to prepare, yet I made a decent 
speech." "Pray, sir," said Sir David, "was your 
client acquitted or condemned?" "O," replied the 
other, "most unjustly condemned." "That, sir," 
said the depute-advocate, "is no good argimient for 
hurrying on trials." 

Having practised at the bar with increasing reputa- 
tion for eighteen years. Sir David Dalrymple was, 
with the warmest approbation of the public, ap- 
pointed one of the judges of the Court of Session, 
in the year 1766. He took his seat on the bench 
with the usual formalities, by the title of Ix)rd Hailes, 
the designation by which he is generally known 
among the learned throughout Europe. This was 
a situation which it was admitted on all hands that 
Sir David Dalrymple was admirably calculated to 
fill. His unwearied assiduity in sifling dark and in- 
tricate matters to the bottom was well known, and 
his manner of expression, elegant and concise, was 
admirably suited to the chair of authority. That his 
legal opinions had always been found to be sound, 
was also generally believed; yet it has been candidly 
admitted, that he was, as a judge, neither so useful 
nor so highly venerated as the extent of his know- 
ledge and his unquestioned integrity led his friends 
to expect. The same minute attention to forms, 
which had in some degree impeded his progress at 
the bar, accompanied him to the bench, and excited 
sometimes the merriment of lighter minds. It is to 
be noticed, however, that too Tittle regard has been, 
on some occasions, in the very venerable Court of 
Session, paid to forms; and that forms, apparently 
trifling, have seldom, in legal proceedings, been dis- 
regarded, without in some degree affecting the in- 
terests of truth and justice. It has also been remarked, 
that such was the opinion which the other judp^es 
entertained of the accuracy, diligence, and dignined 



character of Lord Hailes, that, in the absence of the 
lord-president, he was almost always placed in the 
chair. After having acted as a lord of session fix 
ten years. Lord Hailes was, in the year 1776, noroi- 
natei one of the lords of justiciary, in which capacity 
he commanded the respect of all men. Fully im- 
pressed with a sense of the importance of his office 
in the criminal court, all his singularities seemed to 
forsake him. Before the time of Hailes, it had been 
too much the case in the Scottish criminal courts 
for the judge to throw all the weight of his influence 
into the scale of the crown. Lord Hailes, imitating 
the judges of England, threw his into the scale of 
the prisoner, especially when the king's counsel 
seemed to be overpowering, or when there was any 
particular intricacy in the case. It is to be regretted 
that, in almost all of our courts of justice, oaths are 
administered in a manner highly indecorous, tending 
rather to derogate from the importance of that most 
solemn act. In this respect Lord Hailes was the 
very model of p)erfection. Rising slowly from his 
seat, with a gravity peculiarly his own, he pro- 
nounced the words in a manner so serious as to 
impress the most profligate mind with the convic- 
tion that he was himself awed with the immediate 
presence of that awful Majesty to whom the appeal 
was made. When the witness was young, or 
appeared to be ignorant, his lordship was caiefiil, 
before putting the oath, to point out its nature and 
obligations in a manner the most perspicuous and 
affecting. It is perhaps impossible for human Tigi- 
lance or sagacity altogether to prevent perjury in 
courts of justice; but he was a villain of no common 
order that could perjure himself in the presence of 
Lord Hailes. In all doubtful cases it was his lord- 
ship's invariable practice to lean to the side of mercy; 
and when it became his painful duty to pass sentence 
of death upon convicted criminals, he did so in a 
strain so pious and so pathetic, as of^en to overwhelm 
in a flood of tears the promiscuous multitudes that 
are wont to be assembled on such occasions. In 
the discharge of this painful part of his duty. Lord 
Hailes may have been equalled, but he was certainly, 
in this country at least, never surpassed. 

While Lord Hailes was thus diligent in the dis- 
charge of the public duties of his high place, he was, 
in those hours which most men find it necessary to 
devote to rest and recrearion, producing works upon 
all manner of subjects, exceeding in number, and 
surpassing in value, those of many men whose lives 
have been wholly devoted to literature. Of these, as 
they are in few hands, though some of them at least 
are exceedingly curious and highly interesting, we 
shall present the reader with such notices as our limits 
will permit, in the order in which they were pub- 
lished. His first work seems to have been Sacnd 
FoemSf a Collection of Translations and Paraphrases 
from the Holy Scriptures by various Authors^ Edin- 
burgh, 175 1, i2mo, dedicated to Charles Lord Hope, 
with a pre^ce of ten pages. The next was The 
Wisdom of Solomon^ Wisdom of yesm^ the Son of 
Sirach or Ecclesiasticus, from the Apocrypha^ I2mo, 
Edinburgh, 1755, without preface or commentary. 
In the year following, 1756, he published, in i2mo, 
** Select Discourses^ by John Smith, late fellow of 
Queen's Collie, Cambridge, with a preface, many 
quotations from the learned languages translated, and 
notes added, containing allusions to ancient mytho- 
, logy, and to the erroneous philosophy which pre- 
vailed in the days of the author," &c. &c. Next 
year, 1757, he republished, with notes, "^ Discourse 
of the Unnatural and Vile Conspiracy attempted by 
john Earl of Gottfrie, and his Brother^ against his 
Majesty s Sacred Person^ at St, Jbhnstoun^ 5th of 
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August, 1600," i2mo. Two vessels, the Betsey 
Cunningham^ and the Leith packet PUcairn^ from 
London to Leith, being wrecked on the shore be- 
tween Dunbar and North Berwick, in the month of 
October, 1 761, and pillaged by the country people, 
as was too often done on all the coasts of Britain, 
and is sometimes done to this day. Sir David pub- 
lished a sermon, which might have been preached 
in East Lothian on the 25th day of October, 1761: 
Ac. xxvii. I, 2, "The barbarous people showed us 
no little kindness." This is an admirable discourse, 
deeply affecting, and calculated in a particular manner 
to carry conviction to the offenders. In 1762 he 
published from the press of the Foulises, Glasgow, 
*^*^ Memorials and Letters relating to the History of 
Britain in the Reign of James I. of England^ from a 
Collection in the Advocates' Library, by Balfour of 
Denmyln, with a Preface and a few Notes." This is 
an exceedingly curious little volume, throwing much 
light on the character of the British Solomon and 
his sapient courtiers. In 1765 he published, from 
the same press, the works of the ever memorable 
Mr. John Hailes of Eaton, now first collected to- 
gether, in three volumes, with a short pre&ce, and a 
dedication to Bishop Warburton, the edition said to 
be undertaken with his approbation. The same 
year he published a specimen of a book entitled 
*^Afie Compendious Booke of Godly and Spiritual 
Sdngs, collectit out of sundrie parts of Scripture, 
with sundrie of other Ballotis changed out of Pro- 
phane Sangs for avoyding of Sin and Harlotrie," &c. 
This was printed at Edinburgh, in i2mo, and was 
the first introduction of that singular performance to 
the notice of modem readers. In 17645 he published 
at Glasgow, ^* Memorials and Letters Relating to the 
History of Britain in the Reign of Charles /., pub- 
lished from the originals, collected by Mr. Robert 
Wodrow, the historian of the sufferings of the Church 
of Scotland." This is a very curious performance; 
and it was followed, the same year, by one per- 
haps still more so — an account of the preservation 
of King Charles II. afler the battle of Worcester, 
drawn up by himself; to which are added his 
letters to several persons. The same year he 
published the secret correspondence between Sir 
Robert Cecil and James VI. ; and the year follow- 
ing, **yf Catalogue of the Lords of Session, from the 
institution of the College of Justice, in the year 1532, 
with historical notes. The private correspondence 
of Dr. Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, and 
his friends in 1725, was published by Lord Hailes 
in 1768-69. An examination of some of the argu- 
ments for the high antiquity of Regiam Majestatemy 
and an inquiry into the authenticity of the Leges Mai- 
colmi. Also, Historical Memoirs concerning the 
Provincial Councils of the Scottish Clergy , frotn the 
Earliest Accounts to the Era of the Reformation, At 
the same time he published. Canons of the Church 
of Scotland, drawn up in the ProvincicU Councils 
held at Perth A.D. 1242 and 1269. In 1770 he 

Sublished Ancient Scottish Poems, published from 
IS. of George Bannatyne, 1568, with a number of 
curious notes and a glossary. His lordship's next 
performance was ** The Additional Ccue of Elizabeth, 
Claiming the Title and Dignity of Countess ofSuther* 
land, by her Guardian; wherein the &cts and argu- 
ments in support of her claim are more fully stated, 
and the errors in the additional cases for the other 
claimants are detected." This most singularly learned 
and able case was subscribed by Alexander Wedder- 
bum, afterwards lord-chancellor of England, and Sir 
Adam Ferguson, but is the well-known work of 
Lord Hailes. This performance is not to be r^;arded 
merely as a law-paper of great ability, but as a 



treatise of profound research into the history and 
antiquity of^many important and general points of 
succession and family history. In 1 773 he published 
Remarks on the History of Scotland, inscribed to 
Geoi^e, Lord Lyttleton. In 1776 he published, 
Huberti Langueti Epistola ad Philippum Sydneium, 
Equitem Anglum, &c., inscribed to Lord-cMef baron 
Smythe. The same year was published his Annals 
of Scotland, from the Accession of Malcolm III,, sur- 
named Canmore, to the Accession of Robert I. This 
was followed, three years after, by Annals of Scot- 
land, from the Accession of Robert J,, sumamed the 
Bruce, to the Accession of the House of Stuart, This 
is a most admirable work, but as it enjoys universal 
celebrity, and is in the hands of every one who is 
studious of Scottish history, we do not think it 
necessary to give any particular remarks upon it. In 
1776 he published the first volume of the Remains 
of Christian Antiquity, a work of great emdition, 
containing accounts of the martyrs of Smyrna and 
Lyons in the second century, with explanatory notes; 
dedicated to Bishop Hurd. This is a new and cor- 
rect version of two most ancient epistles, the one 
from the church at Smyma to the church at Phil- 
adelphia; the other from the Christians at Vienne 
and Lyons to those in Asia and Phrygia; their anti- 
quity and authenticity are undoubted. Great part 
of both is extracted from Eusebius' Ecclesiasticcd 
History, The former was first completely edited by 
Archbishop Usher. Lord Hailes, with that singular 
modesty which characterized him, says of his notes 
to this work, that they will afford little new or in- 
teresting to men of emdition, though they may 
prove of some benefit to the unlearned reader. The 
emdition Lord Hailes possessed on these topics 
was of a kind so singular, and is so little studied, 
that he might have spared any apology on the subject, 
the learned being, in fact, for the most part, on 
these subjects more ignorant than the unlearned. 
With much useful learning, h9wever, these notes 
display what is still better, tme piety and ardent zeal, 
connected with an exemplary knowledge of Chris- 
tianity. In 1778 his lordship published the second 
volume of this work, dedicated to Dr. Newton, 
Bishop of Bristol. This volume contains the trial 
of Justin Martvr and his companions; the epistle of 
Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, to Fabius, Bishop 
of Antioch; the trial and execution of Fmctuosus, 
Bishop of Torrocena in Spain, and of his two deacons 
Augurius and Eulogius; ttie maiden of Antioch, &c. 
These are all newly translated by Lord Hailes from 
Ruinart, Eusebius, Ambrose, &c. The notes of this 
volume display a most intimate acquaintance with an- 
tiquity, great critical acumen, both in elucidating the 
sense and detecting interpolations, and, above all, a 
fervent and enlightened zeal in vindicating such senti- 
ments and conduct as are conformable to the word of 
God, against the malicious sarcasms of Mr. Gibbon. 
The third volume appeared in 1780, dedicated to 
Thomas Balgray, D. D. It contains the history of the 
martyrs of Palestine in the third century, translated 
from Eusebius. In the notes and illustrations to this 
volume Gibbon comes again under review, and his 
partiality and misrepresentations are most satisfac- 
torily exposed. In 178 1 he published Octavius, a 
Dialogue by Marcus Minucius Felix, with notes and 
illustrations. The speakers are Coecilius, a heathen, 
and Octavius, a Christian, whose arguments prevail 
with his friend to become a Christian proselyte. In 
1782 he published a treatise, by L. C. F. Lactantius, 
of the manner in which the persecutors died. This 
was dedicated to Dr. Porteous, Bishop of Chester, 
afterwards Bishop of London, and largely illustrated 
by critical notes. In 1783 he published Disquisi^ 
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tions concerning the Antiquity of ike Christian Church, 
inscribed to Dr. Halifax, Bishop of Gloucester. This 
small but highly original work consists of six chap- 
ters: 1st, of the conduct and character of Gallio; 
^d, of the time at which the Christian religion be- 
came known at Rome; 3d, of the cause of the per- 
secution of the Christians under Nero, in which the 
hypothesis of Gibbon is examined; 4th, of the emi- 
nent heathens who are said by Gibbon to have con- 
temned Christianity, viz. Seneca, the Plinys elder 
and younger, Tacitus, Galen, Epictetus, Plutarch, 
and Marcus Antoninus (this chapter is particularly 
interesting to the admirer of heathen philosophers 
and heathen philosophy); 5th is an illustration of a 
conjecture of Gibbon respecting the silence of Dion 
Cassius concerning the Christians; and the 6th treats 
of the circumstances respecting Christianity that 
are to be found in the Augustan history. There can 
scarcely be a doubt, that all these works treating of 
the early ages of Christianity, wercrsuggested by the 
misrepresentations of Gibbon, and were they circu- 
lated as widely as Gibbon's work, would be. found a 
complete antidote. His lordship, however, was not 
satisfied with this indirect mode of defence, and, in 
1786, published An Inquiry into the Secondary Causes 
which Mr, Gibbon has Assigned for the Rapid Growth 
of Christianity; in which he has most triumphantly 
set aside his conclusions. This performance he 
gratefully and affectionately inscribed to Richard 
Hurd, Bishop of. Worcester. The same year his 
lordship published sketches of the lives of John 
Barclay; of John Hamilton, a secular priest; of Sir 
James Ramsay, a general officer in the army of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, King of Sweden; of George Leslie, 
a Capuchin friar; and of Mark Alexander Boyd. 
These lives were written and published as a sp)ecimen 
of the manner in which a Biographica Scotica might 
be executed, and we do not know that he proceeded 
any further with the design. In 1788 he published, 
from her original MSB., the Opinions of Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, with notes, corrective of 
her ladyship's splenetic humour; and, in 1790, he 
translated and published, with notes and illustrations, 
The Address of Q. Sept, TertuIIian to Scapula Ter- 
tullus. Pro-consul of Africa, This address contains 
many particulars relating to the church after the 
third century, and in the notes some strange inac- 
curacies of Mr. Gibbon are detected. 

This was the last work which Lord Hailes lived 
to publish. His constitution had been long in an 
enfeebled state, which so much diligence in study 
must have tended to increase. He continued, how- 
ever, to prosecute his studies, and to attend his duty 
on the bench till within three days of his death, 
which happened on the 29th of November, 1792, in 
the sixty-sixth year of his age. His lordship was 
twice married. By^his first wife, Anne Brown, only 
daughter of Lord Coalston, one of the judges of the 
Court of Session, he left issue one daughter, who 
inherited his estate. By his second wife, Helen 
Ferguson, youngest daughter of Lord Kilkerran, he 
lefl also issue, one daughter. Having no male issue, 
his baronetcy descended to his nephew. Of the 
character of Lord Hailes, there can be Imt one 
opinion. As an able, lawyer and an upright judge, 
he stands eminently conspicuous in an age and a 
country where such characters were not rare ; and 
when the exercise of such qualities, from their super- 
abundance, scarcely could merit praise. As a man 
of general erudition he stands, if we except War- 
burton, almost without a rival in the age he lived in. 
His skill in classical learning, the belles-lettres, and 
historical antiquities, especially those of his own 
country, have been universally admitted; and had 



popularity been his intention, as it was of too many 
of his contemporaries, there cannot be a doubt but 
that he could have made himself the most shining 
meteor among them. Instead, however, of fixii^ 
upon subjects that might interest the frivolous, or 
draw upon him the smOes of the fashionable and the 
gay, he sedulously devoted his studies to such' sub- 
jects as he thought particularly called for by the 
circumstances of the times, and with which all would 
be benefited by becoming acquainted. A shallow 
spirit of scepticism was abroad, which, aided by 
ignorance and misrepresentation, was threatening to 
become universal, and to change the sober and 
meditative character of Britons into frothy petulance 
and flippant vanity. This he attempted to meet by 
sober investigations into the truth of the facts that 
had been so confidently assumed respecting the early 
history of Christianity, by which he certainly left \S& 
opponents without the shadow of an excuse for 
persisting in their conclusions, having proved to a 
demonstration that their premises were false. Whe- 
ther he might not have done this in a more popular 
form we cannot now stay to inquire into. We 
certainly think the mode he adopted that which was 
best calculated to cut off the cavilling of adversaries, 
and to carry conviction to the mind of the reader; 
and to those who wish to treat the subject in a more 
popular form, his lordship has furnished abundant 
materials. His various republications of the ancient 
poetry of Scotland, and the publication of original 
letters regarding her history and manners, while 
they throw much light upon the history of the coun- 
try and the domestic economy of the times to which 
they relate, present his lordship in a most amiable 
point of view; and, while we admire the scholar and 
the philosopher, we cannot cease to venerate and to 
love the man. Of his Annals we have already 
spoken. Though necessarily written in a close and 
severe style, they have long ago risen to a pitch of 
popularity £ir beyond many works that took a more 
immediate hold of the public mind; and' we have no 
doubt that ages will only add to their value. In- 
deed, he has left nothing to be done for the periods 
that came under his review. His inquiry into the 
secondary causes which Gibbon has assigned for the 
rapid progress of Christianity, is also a masterpiece 
of its kind, displaying great critical acumen, close 
reasoning, and great zeal for truth, without the 
smallest particle of that rancour which too often 
runs through theological controversy. With all his 
virtues and all his acquirements, joined to the finest 
natural abilities. Lord Hailes was not one of those 
who could boast of the large sums he received for 
the copyright of his works. He was most com- 
monly his own publisher; and, as is generally the 
case in such circumstances, the circulation of his 
writings was, with a few exceptions, confined to the 
particular friends and acquaintances whom he had 
drawn around him. The consequence is, that there 
are many of them no longer to be met with, being 
wholly confined to the cabinets of the curious. It 
would be a meritorious work in these dajrs of literary 
enterprise, and we cannot doubt that an intelligent 
and spirited publisher might find it a profitable 
speculation, to publish a neat, cheap, and uniform 
edition of his multifarious publications. Lord Hailes 
possessed a natural taste for retirement. The state 
of his affairs, at a most important period of his life, 
rendered it necessary for nim, and the habit grew 
upon him as he advanced in years. His constitution, 
of which he was careful, as well as his principles and 
habits, rendered him averse to every kind of^dissipa- 
tion. Afler he was constituted a judge, he considered 
it unbecoming his character to mingle much with 
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the fashionable and the gay world. When he chose 
to unbend his mind, therefore, it was in the society 
of a few easy friends, whom he had selected as much 
on account of their moral and religious worth, as for 
their genius or learning. With that constellation of 
men of genius and science which illuminated Edin- 
burgh at that period, Lord Hailes had much agreeable 
and profitable conversation; but it was impossible 
for friendship or close intimacy to subsist between 
men who thought so differently as he and the most 
of them did upon the most important of all subjects. 
Though a Whig, and strongly attached to the best 
principles of the Revolution, he took no part in the 
broils, civil or ecclesiastical, which agitated the 
country in the first period of the reign of George III. 
Some of these he regarded as frivolous, and others 
as mischievous, and from conscience could not 
allow himself to sympathize with them. Conscious 
at all times of the dignity and importance of the 
high ofhce which he held, he never departed from 
the decorum becoming that reverend cliaracter. This 
decorum it cost him no effort to support, because he 
acted from principle improved into a daily sentiment 
of the heart. Affectionate to his family and rela- 
tions, simple and mild in his manners, pure in his 
morals, enlightened and entertaining in his conversa- 
tion, he left society only to regret, that devoted as 
he was to more important employments, he had so 
little time to spare for intercourse with them. 

DALRYMPLE, James, Viscount Stair, an emi- 
nent lawyer and statesman, and the progenitor of 
many distinguished persons, was born at Drum- 
murchie, in the parish of Barr, Ayrshire, in the 
month of May, 16x9. His father, who bore the 
same name, was proprietor of the small estate of 
Stair in that county, which on his death in 1624 
fell to his son. James Dalrymple received his 
education at the parish school of Mauchline and the 
university of Glasgow, and at an early age entered 
the army raised in Scotland to repel the religious 
innovations of Charles I. In 1641, when he had 
attained a captaincy in the Earl of Glencaim's regi- 
ment, he became a competitor for the chair of 
philosophy at Glasgow, and gained it against several 
rivals. Former writers have made a wonder of his 
appearing at this competition in his military dress of 
buff and scarlet, and also at his retaining his com- 
mission as captain for some time after assuming the 
philosophy chair. The truth is, he and his brethren 
in arms could hardly be considered as soldiers, but 
rather as civilians taking up arms for a temporary 
purpose; and, by the same enthusiasm, even clergy- 
men appeared occasionally with sword and pistol. 
Dalrymple held this chair for six years, during which 
he employed much of his time in the study of civil 
law, which was not then taught publicly in Scotland. 
His mind being thus turned to the law as a profes- 
sion, he resigned his chair in 1647, and in the ensuing 
year became an advocate at the Scottish bar. His 
abilities soon procured him both legal and political 
distinction. In 1649 he was appointed secretary to 
the commissioners who were sent by the Scottish 
parliament to treat with Charles II., then an exile 
in Holland, for his return to his native dominions. 
He held the same ofhce in the more successful mis- 
sion of 1650; and we are told that, on this occasion, 
he recommended himself to the king by his ''abili- 
ties, sincerity, and moderation.''^ After a short 
residence in Holland, during which he saw a number 
of the learned men of that country, he returned to 
Scotland, and was one of two persons sent by the 
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parliament to attend the king at his landing. In the 
Cromwellian modification of the Court of Session, he 
was, in 1657, appointed one of the ''commissioners 
for administration of justice," chiefly upon the recom- 
mendation of General Monk, who thus characterized 
him in a letter to the protector — "a very honest 
man, a good lawier, and one of a considerable estate." 
It was not, however, without great difficulty that 
he was prevailed upon to accept office under the 
government of Cromwell. He took the earliest 
opportunity, after the Restoration, of paying his 
respects to the king, who knighted him, and nomin- 
ated him one of the new Judges. From this office, 
however, he retired in 1663, in order to avoid taking 
"the declaration" — an oath abjuring the right to 
take up arms against the king. Next year, on the 
personal soliciti^tion of the king, he resumed his 
duties, with only a general declaration of his aver- 
sion to any measures hostile to his majesty's just 
rights and prerogatives, the king granting him a 
sanction in writing for this evasion of the law. On 
this occasion Charles conferred upon him the title of a 
baronet. In 167 1 he succeeded Gilmour of Craig- 
miller as lord-president, and immediately availed 
himself of the situation to effect some important 
improvements in the system of judicature. lie also, 
at this time, employed his leisure hours in recording 
the decisions of the court. As a member of the 
privy coimcil he was invariably the advocate, though 
not always successfully, of moderate measures, and 
he remonstrated as warmly as he durst against all 
who were of an opposite character. When the 
celebrated test-oath was under consideration, in 
1 68 1, Dalrymple, for the purpose of confounding it 
altogether, suggested that John Knox's confession 
of .faith should be sworn to as part of it. As this 
inculcated resistance to tyranny as a duty, he thought 
it would counterbalance the abjuration of that maxim 
contained in another part of the oath. The dis- 
crepancy passed unobserved, for not a bishop in 
parliament was so far acquainted with ecclesiastical 
history as to know the contents of that confession. 
However, inconsistent as it was, it was forced by 
the government down the throats of all persons in 
office, and thus became the occasion of much mis- 
chief. Lord Stair himself refused to take it, and 
accordingly had to retire from his offices. Before 
this period he had prepared his celebrated work. 
The Institutions of the Law of Scotland, which was 
now published. This work still continues to be the 
grana text -book of the Scottish lawyer. "It is not 
without cause," says Mr. Brodie, in a late edition, 
"that the profound and luminous disouisitions of 
Lord Stair nave commanded the general admiration 
of Scottish lawyers. Having brought to the study 
of jurisprudence a powerful and highly cultivated 
intellect, he was qualified to trace every rule to prin- 
ciple. Yet such was his sterling practical good 
sense, that he rarely allowed himself to be carried 
away by theory — ^too frequently the failing of philo- 
sophic minds less endowed with this cardinal virtue. 
His philosophy and learning have enabled him to 
enricn jurisprudence with a work which, in embody- 
ing the rules of law, clearly develops the ground 
on which they are founded." 

Lord Stair lived for about a year at his country 
seat in Wigtonshire, but experiencing much perse- 
cution from the government, found it necessary, in 
October, 1682, to take refuge in Holland. In his 
absence he was accused of high treason, on the 
grounds that some of his tenants had been concerned 
in the insurrection at Bothwell Brid|^e. An attempt, 
however, which was made to obtam a surrender of 
his person from Holland, proved abortive. From 
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his retirement at Leyden he sent forth his Decisions^ 
through the medium of the press at Edinburgh, the 
first volume appearing in 1684, and the second in 
1687. In 1680 he published at Leyden a Latin trea- 
tise of much originality, under the title of Physiologia 
Nova Experinuntalis. He also busied himself at 
this time in a work respecting the mutual obli^tions 
of the sovereign and his people, on which subject he 
entertained more liberal opinions than what were 
generally received in that age. This work, however, 
was never published. When the Prince of Orange 
was about to sail for Britain, Lord Stair requested to 
know what was the object of his expedition. The 
prince replied that it was not personal aggrandize- 
ment, but "the glory of God, and the security of the 
Protestant religion, then in imminent danger." The 
reply of Lord Stair was a strange mixture of the sub- 
lime and ludicrous. Taking off his wig, and exhibit- 
ing his bald head, he said, ** Though I be now in the 
seventieth year of my age, I am willing to venture 
that (pointing to his head), my own and my children's 
fortune, in such an undertaking.'' He accordingly 
accompanied the prince, and was rewarded, after the 
settlement of affairs under William and Mary, with 
a reappointment to the presidency of the Court of 
Session, and a peerage under the title of Viscount 
Stair. Though thus restored to his country, and to 
more than his former honours, the latter years of this 
great man were not happy. He had never been the 
niend of the high-church party, and therefore he 
could expect no favour from that class of malcontents 
under the Revolution settlement. But the Presby- 
terian party, also, for which he had done and suffered 
so much, treated him with little respect, considering 
him too deeply concerned in the late oppressive and 
cruel system to be worthy of their confidence. Under 
these circumstances he breathed his last on the 25th 
of November, 1695, in the seventy-seventh year of 
his age, and was buried in the High Church of 
Edinburgh. 

Lord Stair had been married, in 1643, to Margaret 
Ross, co-heiress of the estate of Balneil, in Wigton- 
shire, by whom he had five sons and four daughters. 
The eldest son, John, having held office under James 
II., was, like his father, held in suspicion by the 
Presbyterian party; but, nevertheless, attained high 
office under the Revolution government. He was 
secretary of state for Scotland, and elevated to the 
rank of^ Earl of Stair in 1703. On his death, in 
1707, he was succeeded in his title by the celebrated 
commander and diplomatist, John, second Earl of 
Stair. The junior branches of the family have pro- 
duced fruit almost equally distinguished. Sir James 
Dalrymple, the second son, was himself the author 
of Collections concerniHg Scottish History preceding 
the Death of David I. ^ which appeared in 1705, and 
the grandfather of Sir John Dalrymple, of Cranston, 
author of that excellent work, Memoirs of Great 
Britain and Ireland^froni the Dissolution of the Last 
Parliament of Charles 11.^ until the Sea Battle off 
La Hogue^ in two volumes 4to. The youngest son. 
Sir David, was the grandfather of Lord Hailes and 
Alexander Dalrymple, two persons already com- 
memorated in this work. Through these channels, 
and by the alliances of his daughters, the blood of 
Lord Stair now flows in most of the noble families 
in Scotland. The historical eminence of the fisimily 
is only to be paralleled by the immense influence 
which it possessed for many years in this country — 
an influence hardly matched by that of the Dundasses 
in later times. ^ 



1 We preserve, for drollery's sake, the following eaay rhymes 
which Lord Auchinleck, father of James Boswell, used to 



DALRYMPLE, John, second Earl of Stair, wa$ 
the second son of the first earl, and the grandson of 
subject of the preceding memoir. He was bom at 
Edinburgh, July 20, 1673, and, while yet a mere 
boy, had die misfortune to kill his elder brother by 
the accidental discharge of a pistol. Although a 
royal remission was procured for this offence, his 
parents found it necessary for their own comfort to 
banish him from their sight, as his presence aw^akened 
the most painful associations. He was therefore 
placed for some years under the charge of a clergy- 
man in Ayrshire — a humane and sensible man, who 
soon perceived the excellent qualities of his pupil's 
character. Under the charge of this person he became 
a proficient scholar, and in the course of time, through 
a series of favourable reports to his parents, he had 
the satisfaction of seeing the young exile restored to 
the bosom of his family, of which he was destined to 
be the principal ornament. The more advanced 
parts of his education be received at Leyden, where 
he was reputed one of the best scholars in the univer- 
sity, and subsequently at the college of his native 
city. His first appearance in life was as a volunteer 
under the Earl of Angus, commander of the Came- 
ronian regiment at the battle of Steinkirk, in August, 
1692, being then nineteen years of age. For some 
years afterwards he devoted himself at Leyden to the 
study of that profession in which two preceding genera- 
tions of his family had already gained so much dis- 
tinction. But on returning in 1701 from his Conti- 
nental travels, he accepted a commission as lieutenant- 
colonel of the Scottish regiment of foot-guards. In 
the succeeding year he served as aide-de-camp to the 
Duke of Marlborough at the taking of Venlo and 
Liege, and the attack on Peer. In the course of 
1706 he successively obtained the command of the 
Cameronian regiment and the Scots Greys. His 
father dying suddenly, January 8, 1707, he succeeded 
to the &mily titles, and was next month chosen one 
of the Scottish representative peers in the first British 
parliament. In the subsequent victories of Marl- 
borough, Oudenarde, Malplaquet, and Ramilies, the 
Earl of Stair held high command, and gained great 
distinction: But the accession of the Tory ministry 
in 171 1, while it stopped the glorious career of Mazi- 
borough, also put a check upon his services. He 
found it necessary to sell his command of the Scots 
Greys and retire from the army. 

As one who had thus suffered in the behalf of the 
Protestant succession, the earl was entitled to some 
consideration, when that was secured by the acces- 
sion of Geoige I. He was, on that occasion, ap- 
pointed to be a lord of the bed-chamber, and a privy 
councillor, and constituted commander-in-chief of 
the forces in Scotland, in the absence of the Duke 
of Argyle. Next year he was sent as ambassador to 
France, with the difficult task of conciliating the 
government of the Duke of Orleans to the new 
dvnasty of Britain. It is allowed on all hands that 
his lordship conducted this business with unexampled 
address and dignity, his diplomatic skill being only 
equalled by the external splendours of his cortege. 
Unfortunately his usefulness was destroyed in 1 719, 
by the Mississippi enthusiasm. His lordship could 
not stoop to flatter his countryman Mr. Law, then 
comptroller-general of the French finances, but whom 

repeat; as descriptive of the successicm of predominating inflo- 

ences m Scotland during the Ust century: — 

*' First cam the men o' mony wimples. 
In common language ca'd I>a'rumpies, 
And after them cam the Dundasses, 
Wha raide our lords and lairds tike asses." 

A quatrain, it must be confessed, more true than respectftil. 
although, in both cases alike, the predominance was grounded 
on inherent family talent. 
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he probably recollected as a somewhat disreputable 
adventurer on the streets of Edinbuigh. The British 
government, finding that the hostility of this power- 
ful person injured their interests, found it necessary — 
if a mean action can ever be necessary — to recal the 
Earl of Stair, notwithstanding their high sense of his 
meritorious services. He returned to his native 
country in 1720, and for the next twenty- two years 
lived in retirement at his beautiful seat of Newliston, 
near Edinburgh, where he is said to have planted 
several groups of trees in a manner designed to re- 
present the arrangement of the British troops at one 
of Marlborough's victories. He also turned his 
mind to agriculture, a science then just beginning to 
be a little understood in Scotland, and it is a well- 
attested fact that he was the first in this country to 
plant turnips and cabbages in the open fields. On 
the dissolution of the Walpole administration in 
1742, his lordship was called by the king from his 
retirement, appointed field-marshal, and sent as 
ambassador and plenipotentiary to Holland. He 
was almost at the same time nominated to the govern- 
ment of Minorca. In the same year he was sent to 
take the supreme command of the army in Flanders, 
which he held till the king himself arrived to put 
himself at the head of the troops. His lordsnip 
served under the king at the battle of Dettingen, 
June 16, 1743; but, to use the indignant language of 
Lord Westmoreland, in alluding to the case in par- 
liament, he was reduced to the condition of a statue 
with a truncheon in its hand, in consequence of the 
preference shown by his majesty for the Hanoverian 
officers. Finding himself at once in a highly re- 
sponsible situation, and yet disabled to act as a free 
agent, he resigned his command. France, taking 
advantage of the distraction of the British councik 
respecting the partiality of his majesty for Hanoverian 
councils, next year threatened an invasion ; and the 
Earl of Stair came spontaneously forward, and, on 
mere grounds of patriotism, offered to serve in any 
station. He was now appointed cdmmander-in-chief 
of the forces in Great Britain. In the succeeding year 
his brother-in-law. Sir James Campbell, being killed 
at the battle of Fontenoy, the earl was appointed his 
successor in the colonelcy of the Scots Greys, a 
command he had been deprived of thirty-one years 
before by Queen Anne. His last appointment was 
to the command of the marine forces, in May, 1746. 
His lordship died at Queensberry House, Edinburgh, 
on the 9th of May, 1747, and was buried with public 
honours in the church at Kirkliston. It is matter of 
just surprise that no monument has ever been erected 
to this most accomplished and patriotic nobleman — 
neither by the public, which was so much indebted 
to him, nor by his own &mily, which derives such 
lustre from his common name. His lordship left a 
widow without children; namely, Lady Eleanor 
Campbell, grand-daughter of the Lord -chancel lor 
Loudoun, and who had previously been married to 
the Viscount Primrose. 

DALYELL, Sir John Graham, Bart. This 
accomplished student and expositor of Scottish anti- 
quarianism, like many who are devoted to that 
science, was the descendant of an ancient &mily of 
historical note, being the second son of Sir Robert, 
the fourth baronet of Binns, Linlithgowshire, while 
his mother, Elizabeth Qraham, was of the family of 
Gartmore, and consequently a descendant of the 
"great marquis." He was bom in 1777. Being 
devoted to more peaceful pursuits than his renowned 
ancestors, he studied for the Scottish bar, and was 
admitted a member of the Faculty of Advocates in 
1797« His &vourite occupation, however, instead of 



inclining to that of a barrister on the boards of the 
Parliament House, was to keep aloof from the din of 
wordy war, and take refuge among the crypts of the 
Advocates' Library, absorbed in the study of that 
valuable collection of MSS. connected with Scottish 
history and antiquities for which the library is so dis- 
tinguished. The fruit of this was soon apparent; 
for two years had not elapsed after his enrolment as 
an advocate when he produced his first work in 
quarto, entitled Fragments of Scottish History^ con- 
taining, among other valuable matter, the "Diary of 
Robert Birrell, burgess of Edinburgh, from 1532 to 
1608." Little more than two years afterwards (in 
1801), he published, in two volumes octavo, a Collect 
Hon of Scottish Poems of the Sixteenth Century, Of 
the labour he underwent in the task, and the dili- 
gence with which he discharged it, an estimate may 
be formed from the fact, that in preparing this collec- 
tion he had examined about 700 volumes of manu- 
scripts. None, however, but those who are conver- 
sant with this kind of literature can be fully aware of 
its difficulties, owing to the loose manner in which 
the Scottish poems of this period were transcribed, 
and the variety of readings, as well as amount of in- 
terpolated nonsense with which they are disfigured. 
For these two works he found a fitting publisher in 
Mr. Archibald Constable, at that time an antiquarian, 
and the friend of antiquarians, whose old-book shop 
at the Cross was the favourite haunt of those distin- 
guished men by whose publications he afterwards 
became a prince in the realms of literature. 

The next work of Mr. Graham Dalyell was a 
Tract chiefly relative to Monastic Antiquities^ with 
some Account of a Recent Search for the Remains of the 
Scottish Kings interred in the Abbey of Dunfermline, 
This work, which appeared in 1809, was the first of 
a series of four or five thin octavos, illustrative of our 
Scottish ecclesiastical records, which he issued at 
various intervals; and the chartularies which he 
severally illustrated were those of the bishoprics of 
Aberdeen and Murray, the abbey of Cambuskenneth, 
the chapel-royal of Stirling, and the preceptory of 
St. Antnony at Leith — the series having been carried 
on till 1828. But this was not his only occupation, 
as during the long interval he published an edition of 
the Journal of Richard Bannatyne^ the secretary and 
amanuensis of John Knox; and another, of the Scot- 
tish Chronicle of IJndsay of Pitscottie. By way of 
literary divertisement amidst these labours in our 
national antiquities, Mr. Dalyell also published, in 
181 1, Some Account of an Ancient Manuscript of 
MartiaVs Epigrams^ which was illustrated by an en- 
graving, and anecdotes explanatory of the manners 
and customs of the Romans. Of these only thirty 
copies were printed, six of them being on vellum. 

A more important work than any of the preceding, 
and requiring a larger amount of original thought as 
well as wider research, was published by Mr. I^yell 
in 1834, under the title of An Essay on the Darker 
Superstitions of Scotland, Such a title sufficiently inti- 
mates not only the extent of reading it required among 
books the most trying to the patience of a diligent 
investigator, but also into those depths of time where 
he was compelled to grope, in the midst of darkness 
and doubt, while he traced our national superstitions 
to their primitive homes in the forests of Germany, 
upon the shores of Norway, or even the more dismal 
and unknown wilds of Scythia. The last work which 
he published was the Musical Metnoirs of Scotland, 
This appeared in 1850^ when he was now in his 
seventy-third year; but the vivacity of style in which 
it is written, and the sprightly character of the anec- 
dotes with which the subject is illustrated, give no 
indications either of the leeUeneas or the apathy of 
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old age. The work possesses also the additional 
recommendation of a splendid quarto form and many 
excellent engravings, lor he was not only an ardent 
lover of music, but a thorough judge of it as a science, 
and through life he had always affectionately turned 
to it as a relief from his more severe occupations. 

Besides those literary productions we have men- 
tioned, comprising an authorship of fifty years* dura- 
tion, Mr. Graham Dalyell published Observations on 
some Interesting Phenomena in Animal Physiology ^ 
exhibited by Several Species of Planaria, 8vo, 1 8 14. 
Another work, which he published in 1847, in two 
splendid quartos, enriched with more than a hundred 
coloured plates drawn from the living subjects, was 
entitled, Rare and Remarkable Animals of Scotland, 
represented from Living Subjects, with Practiced Obser- 
vations on their Nature. He was also the author of 
several articles in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 

From the foregoing brief notice some estimate may 
be formed of the literary character of Mr. Dalyell. 
An antiquary at a time when Scottish antiquarianism 
was little cultivated, his labours as well as his ex- 
ample gave a powerful impulse to that study, which 
soon became so widely diffused, and has been pro- 
ductive of such happy results. It is owing, indeed, 
to this spirit of inquiry that few histories of nations 
have been more etfectually cleared from darkness, 
and purified from error, than that of Scotland, al- 
though few have undergone such a cruel process as 
that which was devised to annihilate it. But Mr. 
Dalyell was something more than an antiquary, al- 
though he stood in the front rank of the order; he 
was also an accomplished classical scholar, and well 
acquainted with mechanical science and natural his- 
tory, of which his writings are an abundant proof. 
Although as an author he was so prolific, his dili- 
gence and perseverance are the more to be admired 
when we remember tliat such was his fastidiousness 
in composition, that he would seldom commit his 
manuscript to the press until it had been re-written 
four or five times over. 

Sir John Graham Dalyell received the honour of 
knighthood by patent in 1836, and succeeded to the 
baronetcy of Binns by the death of his elder brother 
in 1 841. His own death occurred on the 7th of 
June, 1851. As he was never married, he was suc- 
ceeded in his title and estates by his brother, Sir 
William Cunningham Cavendish Dalyell, com- 
mander in the royal navy, 

DALYELL, Thomas, an eminent cavalier officer, 
was the son of Thomas Dalyell, of Binns, in West 
Lothian, whom he succeeded in that property. The 
lairds of Binns are understood to have been descended 
from the family afterwards ennobled under the title of 
Earl of Camwath. The mother of the subject of this 
memoir was the Honourable Janet Bruce, daughter 
of the first Lord Bruce of Kinloss, a distinguished 
minister of James VL, and who, with the Earl of 
Marr, was chiefly instrumental in securing the suc- 
cession of that monarch to the English crown. 
Thomas Dalyell, who is said to have been born 
about the year 1599, entered the service of Charles I., 
and had at one time the command of the town and 
garrison of Carrickfergus, where he was taken pri- 
soner by the rebels. He was so much attached to 
his master that, to testifv his grief for hb death, he 
never afterwards shaved his beard. In the army 
which Charles II. led from Scotland, in 165 1, he had 
the rank of major-general, in which capacity he 
fought at the battle of Worcester. Being there 
taken prisoner, he was committed to the Tower, and 
his estates were forfeited, and he was himself exempted 
-from the general act of indemnityr However, he made 



his escape, and seems to have gone abroad, whence 
he returned, and land^ with some royalists in the 
north of Scotland, in March, 1654. Supported by 
ft small party, he took possession of the castle of 
Skelko, and assisted in the exertions then made for 
the restoration of Charles, who soon afterwards 
transmitted the following testimony of his approba- 
tion: — 

"Tom Dalyell, 

Though I need say nothing to 
you by this honest bearer, Captain Mewes, who can 
well tell you all I would have said, yett I am willing 
to give it you under my own hand, that I am very 
much pleased to hear how constant you are in your 
affection to me, and in your endeavours to advance 
my service. We have all a harde work to do : yett 
I doubt not God will carry us through it: and you 
can never doubt [fear] that I will forgett the good 
part you have acted; which, trust me, shall be re- 
warded whenever it shall be in the power of your 
affectionat frind, Charles R. 

"Colen, 30th Dec. 1654." 

All hope of an immediate restoration being soon 
after abandoned, Dalyell obtained recommendations 
from his majesty for eminent courage and fidelity, 
and proceeded to Russia, then an almost barbarous 
country, where he offered hb services to the reigning 
czar, Alexb Michaelowitch. He seems to have 
entered the Muscovite service as a lieutenant-general, 
but soon was elevated to the rank of general. In 
these high commands he fought bravely against the 
Turks and Tartars. After* active employment for 
several years. General Dalyell requested permission 
to return to Scotland, whereupon the czar ordered a 
strong testimony of his services to pass under the 
great seal of Russia. Part of thb document was 
conceived in the following terms : 

**That he formerly came hither to serve our great 
czarian majesty: whilst he was with us he stood 
against our enemies and fought valiantly. The 
military men that were under his command he regu- 
lated and disciplined, and himself led them to battle; 
and he did and performed everything faithfully, as a 
noble commander. And for his trusty services we 
were pleased to order the said lieutenant-general to 
be a general. And now having petitioned us to 
give him leave to return to hb own country, we, the 
great sovereign and czarian majesty, were pleased 
to order that the said noble general, who b worthy 
of all honour, Thomas, the son of Thomas Dalyell, 
should have leave to go into his own country. And 
by thb patent of our czarian majesty we do testify of 
him that he b a man of virtue and honour, and of 
great experience in military af&irs. And in case he 
should be willing again to serve our czarian majesty, 
he b to let us know of it beforehand, and he shall 
come into the dominions of our czarian majesty with 
our safe passports, &c. Given at our court, in the 
metropolitan city of Muscow, in the year irom the 
creation of the world, 7173, January 6." 

On his return to Scotland Charles II. manifested a 
better sense of his promises towards him than was 
customary with that monarch. '* Tom Dalyell" was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the forces and a 
pnvy-councillor, in 1666; subsequently, he repre- 
sented the county of Linlithgow in parliament, his 
estates being now restored. In the year just men- 
tioned. General Dalyell suppressed the ill-starred 
insurrection of the Covenanters. By a bold march 
across the Pentland Hills, he came upon the insur- 
gents by surprise, and, on the evening of the 28th of 
November, gained a complete victory over them. 
In thb year, abo, he raised a regiment of foot; bat 
its place in the military Ibts b not now known. It 
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is known, however, with historic certainty, that some 
years afterwards he raised the distinguished horse 
re^ment called the Scots Greys, which was at first 
composed exclusively of the sons of the cavalier 
gentry, and was intended to keep down the sturdy 
children of the covenant. The letters of service for 
raising the Greys are dated the 25th of November, 
1681. The commission of General Daly ell was 
intermitted for a fortnight in June, 1679, when the 
Duke of Monmouth was intrusted with his office, in 
order to put down the Bothwell Bridge insurrection. 
It was generally believed that, if he had commanded 
at Bothwell instead of Monmouth, there would have 
been sharper execution upon the insurgents. Being 
offended at the promotion of Monmouth, the old man 
resigned all his employments, but was quickly re- 
stored to them, and an ample pension besides. Some 
years before this period he haid received a gift of the 
forfeited estate ol Mulr of Caldwell, who was con- 
cerned in the insurrection suppressed by him in 1666; 
but his family complain that they were deprived of 
this by the reversal of Muir's attainder after the 
Revolution, and that they never received any other 
compensation for an immense sum expended by their 
ancestor in the public service. 

An individual who rode in Dalyell's army, has left 
the following graphic account of him: — 

"He was bred up very hardy from his youth, both 
in diet and clothing. He never wore boots, nor 
above one coat, which was close to his body, with 
close sleeves, like those we call jockey coats. He 
never wore a peruke, nor did he shave his beard 
since the murder of King Charles the First. In my 
time his head was bald, which he covered only with 
a beaver hat, the brim of which was not above three 
inches broad. His beard was white and bushy, and 
yet reached down almost to his girdle.^ He usually 
went to London once or twice in a year, and then 
only to kiss the king's hand, who had a great esteem 
for his worth and valour. His unusual dress and 

ire when he was in Londou, never failed to draw 
fter him a great crowd of boys and other young 
people, who constantly attended at his lodgings, and 
followed him with huzzas as he went to court or 
returned from it. As he was a man of humour, he 
would always thank them for their civilities, when 
he left them at the door to go in to the king, and 
would let them know exactly at what hour he in- 
tended to come out again and return to his lodgings. 
When the king walked in the park, attended by 
some of his courtiers, and Dalvell in his company, 
the same crowds would always be after him, showing 
their admiration at his beard and dress, so that the 
king could hardly pass on for the crowd; upon which 
his majesty bid the devil take Dalyell, for bringing 
such a rabble of boys together, to have their guts 
squeezed out, whilst they gaped at his long beard 
and antic habit; requesting him at the same time (as 
Dalyell used to express it) to shave and dress like 
other Christians, to keep the poor bairns out of 
danger. All this could never prevail upon him to 
part with his beard; but yet, in compliance to his 
majesty, he went once to court in the very height of 
fashion* but as soon as the king and those about 
him had laughed sufficiently at the strange figure he 
made, he reassumed his usual habit, to the great joy 
of the boys, who had not discovered him in his 
fashionable dress" {Memoirs of Captain Creichton. 
by Swift). 



^ The comb with which he used to dress this ornament of his 
person is still preserved at Binns. It ^ves a vast idea of the 
extent of the beard, and of the majestic diaracter of Dalyell 
in gener^ — being no less than twelve inches broad, while the 
teeth are at least six inches deep» 



On the accession of James VII. in 1685, Dalyell 
received a new and enlarged commission to be 
commander-in-chief; but the tendency of the court 
to Popery offended his conscience so grievously, that 
it is not probable he could have long retained the 
situation. Death, however, stepped in, and "res- 
cued him," to use Creichton's language, "from the 
difficulties he was likely to be under, between the 
notions he had of duty to his prince on one side, and 
true zeal for his religion on the other." He died 
about Michaelmas, 1685. A contemporary historian 
informs us that, " after he had procured himself a 
lasting name in the wars, he fixed his old age at 
Binns, his paternal inheritance, adorned by his ex- 
cellence with avenues, large parks, and fine gardens, 
and pleased himself with the culture of curious 
flowers and plants." His estate was inherited by a 
son of the same name, who was created a baronet of 
Nova Scotia, and was succeeded by a daughter 
Magdalene, who, marrying James Menteith of 
Auldcathy, transmitted the property and title to her 
son. Sir James Menteith Dalyell, ancestor of the 

J>resent representative. Through this alliance the 
amily now claims to represent the old line of the 
Earls of Menteith. 

General Dalyell, as might be expected, is repre- 
sented by the Presbyterian historians as "a man 
naturally rude and fierce, who had this heightened 
by his breeding and service in Muscovy, where he 
had seen little but the utmost tyranny and slavery." 
There are two ways, however, of contemplating the 
character of even so blood-stained a persecutor as 
Dalyell. He had, it must be remarked, served 
royalty upon principle in its worst days; had seen a 
monarch beheaded by a small party of his rebellious 
subjects, and a great part ot the community, in- 
cluding himself, deprived of their property, and 
obliged to flee for their lives to forei^ lands; and 
all this was on account of one particular way of 
viewing politics and religion. When the usual 
authorities of the land regained their ascendency, 
Dalyell must naturally have been disposed to justify 
and support very severe measures, in order to prevent 
the recurrence of such a period as the civil war and 
usurpation. Thus all his cruelties are resolved into 
an abstract principle, to the relief of his personal 
character, which otherwise, we do not doubt, might 
comparatively be good. How often do we see, even 
in modem times, actions justified upon general views, 
which would be shuddered at if they stood upon 
their naked merits, and were to be performed upon 
the sole responsibility of the individual ! 

DALZELL, Andrew, A.M. and F.R.S., was 
bom in the year 1750, at a farmhouse in the parish 
of Ratho, near Edinburgh, the son of an industrious 
husbandman. He acquired the principles of his 
classical education at the parochial school of the 
parish; from thence he went to the university of 
kdinbuigh. There, by his assiduitv and the gentle* 
ness and purity of his manners and conduct, he ac- 
quired the esteem of the professors, and, in conse- 
quence of their high recommendation, was appointed 
tutor to Lord Maitland, afterwards Earl of Lauder- 
dale. He attended Lord Maitland to the university 
of Glasgow, where he assisted him in his studies, and 
with him heard the celebrated Professor Miller de- 
liver a course of his juridical lectures. Having ac- 
companied his pupil to Paris, he was on his return 
home recommended, and through the interest of the 
Lauderdale fiimily, appointed to succeed Mr. Hunter 
as professor of Greek m the university of Edinburgh. 
Classical learning had figdlen into great neglect in 
Edinburgh when Mr. Dalzell assumed his duiir; for 
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while Professor Moore, one of the most profound 
and accurate scholars of the age, was raising the 
celebrity of the Glasgow university by his teaching 
of the Greek language, and while the Foulises were 
printing in their press at that city their beautiful 
editions of the Greek classics, the literati of the Scot- 
tish capital were dedicating their whole attention to 
the cultivation df English and French literature. It 
became therefore the anxious desire of Professor Dal- 
zell to revive the taste for ancient learning. To pro- 
mote this object he delivered a course of lectures on 
the language, history, eloquence, philosophy, poetry, 
literature, antiquities, and fine arts of the ureeks. 
Possessed of a perfect knowledge of the subject, these 
lectures were admirable for their systematic arrange- 
ment and the elegance of the language in which they 
were clothed; and being delivered in a distinct tone, 
with much suavity of manner, they caused a general 
and enthusiastic study of the language. Indeed, it 
became a sort of fashion of the students of the uni- 
versity to attend his lectures, and the celebrity he ac- 
quired had the effect of drawing many students to 
Edinburgh from England and from distant ports of 
the kingdom. In oraer still farther to increase that 
enthusiastic love of Grecian literature which he wished 
to instil into the minds of his pupils, he published 
several volumes of collections of select passages from 
the Greek writers. These he accompanied with 
short Latin notes, which are remarkable for their 
perspicuity and judgment, and for the classical purity 
of their language. The unremitting care which he 
bestowed on the improvement of his students was 
repaid by them with the most affectionate respect; 
nor did the interest he felt in them terminate with 
the discharge of his academical duties, for he exerted 
himself to the utmost in promoting their future wel- 
fare, and to him hundreds owed their establishment 
in life. But although he was thus eminently suc- 
cessful in reviving the love of ancient literature in 
Edinburgh, it was often a subject of deep regret to 
him that his influence over the minds of his pupils 
was only transitory, and that when he happened to 
meet them in after-life he almost invariably found 
that they had neglected their classical studies. Such, 
it is much to be feared, must ever be the case, the 
prosecution of ancient learning being, generally 
speaking, incompatible with the struggle and bustle 
of the world. The only satisfaction which remains 
is, that the deficiency is daily becoming less import- 
ant in the increasing beauty and copiousness of 
modem, more especiuly of English, literature. 

On the death of Dr. James Robertson, professor 
of oriental languages, Mr. Dalzell was appointed to 
succeed him as keeper of the library of the university. 
He was afterwards chosen to succeed the Rev. Dr. 
John Drysdale as principal clerk to the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland, being the 6rst lay- 
man who had ever held that honourable appointment. 
For some time before his death the delicate state of 
his health prevented him from performing his public 
duties, when his place was ably supplied by Dr. 
Thomas Macknight, one of the city cleTgymen of 
Edinburgh. He died on the 8th Decemlxsr, 1S06, 
having for upwards of thirty years shed a lustre on 
the university by his many virtues, his high talents, 
and great classical attainments. Remarkable for 
many amiable qualities, and endowed with rich in- 
tellectual qualities, it may easily be supposed that 
his society was the delight of his friends; and as he 
had the good fortune to live during one of the 
brightest periods of Scottish literary history, when a 
galaxy of great men adorned the society of £dinburgh, 
he included in the circle of his acquaintance many 
of the greatest men this country ever produced. Of 



■the number of his intimate firiends were Dr. Gilbert 
Stewart, Dr. Russel the historian. Sir Robert Listen, 
Dr. Robertson the historian, Lord Monboddo, Dugald 
Stewart, and Professor Christison. Mr. Dakell in 
stature was about the middle height; his features 
were full, but not heavy, with a £ur complexion and 
a mild and serene expression of countenance. His 
address was pleasing and unpretending, and his con- 
versation and manner singularly graceful He was 
frequently to be met in his solitary walks in the 
King's Park, which was one of his favourite lounges. 
He was married to the daughter of the well-known 
Dr. John Drysdale of the Tron Church, and left 
several children. 

His works consist of the collections from Greek 
authors, which he published in several volumes, 
under the title of Ctdledanea Mimfra, and CoUec^ 
tanea MajorOy a translation of Chevalier's description 
of the Plain of Troy, and many valuable papers of 
biography, and on other subjects, which he contri- 
buted to the Edinburgh Royal Society's Transactions. 
He also edited Dr. Drysdale's sermons. 

DAVID L, a celebrated Scottish monarch, was 
the youngest of the six sons of Malcolm III., who 
reigned between 1057 and 1093, and who must be 
familiar to every reader as the overthrower of Macbeth, 
and ako the first king of the Scots that was entitled 
to be considered as a civilized prince. The mother 
of King David was Margaret, the sister of Edgar 
Atheling, heir to the Saxon line of English princes, 
but displaced by William the Conqueror, llie year 
of David's birth is not known; but it is conjectnred 
to have been not long antecedent to the death of his 
&ther, as all his elder brothers were then under age. 
It is conjectured that he must have received the name 
of David from having been bom at a time when his 
mother had no hope of more children, in reference to 
the youngest son of Jesse. Owine to the usurpations 
of Donald Bane and Duncan, he spent his eariy 
years at the English court, under the protection of 
Henry I., who had married his sister Matilda or 
Maud, the celebrated founder of London Bridge. 
There, accordine to an English historian, "his 
manners were polished from the rust of Scottish bar- 
barity." Here also he took to wife Matilda, the 
daughter of Waltheof, Earl of Northnmberiand, and 
widow of Simon de St. Liz, Earl of Northampton. 
After the Scottish throne had been occupied suc- 
cessively by his elder brothers Edgar and Alexander, 
he acceded to it on the 27th of April, 1 124, when 
he must have been in the very prime of life. Soon 
before this time, namely, in 1 1 13, he had manifested 
that zeal for the church which distinguished him 
throughout his reign, by bringing a colony of Bene- 
dictine monks from Tyron, in France, whom he 
settled at Selkirk. These he subsequently translated 
to Roxbuigh, and finally, 112S, to Kelso. In the 
latter year, besides founding the magnificent monas- 
tery of Kelso, he erected that of Holyrood at Edin- 
burgh, which he endowed m the most liberal manner. 

During the reign of Henry I. David maintained 
a good understanding with England, and seems to 
have spent a considerable part of his time in the 
court of his brother-in-law and sister. The following 
curious anecdote of one of his visits is related in a 
volume entitled Remames concfrning Britain^ pub- 
lished in 1614. "Queen Maud was so devoutly re- 
ligious that she would go to church barefooted, and 
always exercised herself in works of charity, insomuch 
that, when King David, her brother, came out of Scot- 
land to visit her, he found her in her privy chamber 
with a towell about her middle, washing, wiping, and 
kissing poore people's feete; which he ousUking, said. 
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•Verily, if the king your husband knewthis, you should 
never kisse his lippes ! * She replied, 'that the feete of 
the King of heaven were to be preferred before the 
lippes of a king in earth !'" On the death of Henry, 
in 1 135, his daughter Maud was displaced by the 
usurper Stephen, and to enforce her right David 
made a formidable incursion into England, taking 
possession of the country as far as Durham. Not 
being supported, however, by the barons, who had 
sworn to maintain his niece in her right, he was 
obliged, by the superior force of Stephen, to give up 
the country he had acquired, his son Henry accept- 
ing, at the same time, from the usurper, the honour 
of Huntingdon, with Doncaster and the castle of 
Carlisle, for which he rendered homage. Next year 
David made a new incursion, with better success. 
He is found in 11 38 in full possession of the northern 
provinces, while Stephen was unable, from his en- 
gagements elsewhere, to present any force against 
him. The Scots ravaged the country with much 
cruelty, and particularly the domains of the church; 
nor was their pious monarch able to restrain them. 
The local clergy, under these circumstances, em- 
ployed all their influence, temporal and spiritual, to 
collect an army, and they at length succeeded. On 
the 22d of August, 1 138, the two parties met on 
Cutton Moor, near Northallerton, and to increase the 
enthusiasm of the English, their clerical leaders had 
erected a standard upon a high carriage, mounted on 
-Wheels, exhibiting three consecrated banners, with a 
little casket at the top containing a consecrated host. 
The ill-assorted army of the Scottish monarch gave 
way before the impetuosity of these men, who were 
literally defending their altars and hearths. This 
rencounter is known in history as the battle of the 
Standard. Prince Henrv escaped with great diffi- 
culty. Next year David seems to have renounced 
all hopes of establishing his niece. He entered into 
a solemn treaty with Stephen, in virtue of which the 
earldom of Northumberland was conceded to his son 
Henry. In 1 140, when Stephen was overpowered 
by his subjects, and Maud experienced a temporary 
triumph, David repaired to London to give her the 
benent of his counsel. But a counter insurrection 
surprised Maud; and David had great difficulty in 
escaping along with his niece. He was only saved 
by the kindness of a young Scotsman named Oliphant, 
who served as a soldier under Stephen, and to whom 
David had been godfather. This person conc^ed 
the monarch from a very strict search, and conveyed 
him in safety to Scotland. David was so much 
offended at the manner in which he had been treated 
by Maud, that he never again interfered with her 
affairs in England, for which he had already sacri- 
ficed so much. He was even struck with remorse 
for having endeavoured, by the use of so barbarous a 
people as the Scots, to control the destinies of the 
civilized English, to whom, it would thus appear, he 
bore more affection than he did to his own native 
subjects. At one time he intended to abdicate the 
crown and go into perpetual exile in the Holy Land, 
in order to expiate this imaginary guilt; but he after- 
wards contented himself with attempting to intro- 
duce civilization into his country. For this purpose 
he encouraged many English gentlemen and barons 
to settle in Scotland by giving them grants of land. 
In like manner he brought many different kinds of 
foreign monks into the country, settling them in the 
various abbeys of Melrose, Newbottle, Cambus- 
kenneth, Kinloss, Dryburgh, and Jedburgh, as well 
as the priory of Lesmahago and the Cistercian con- 
vent of Berwick, all of which were founded and en- 
dowed by him. The effects which these compara- 
tively enlightened bodies of men must have produced 



upon the country ought to save David from all 
modem sneers as to his apparently extreme piety. 
Sanctimoniousness does not appear to haVe had 
any concern in the matter : he seems to have been 
governed alone by a desire of civilizing his kingdom, 
the rudeness of which must have been strikingly ap- 
parent to him in consequence of his education and 
long residence in England. The progress made by 
the country in the time of David was accordingly 
very great Public buildings were erected, towns 
established, agriculture, manufactures, and commerce 
promoted. Laws, moreover, appear to have been 
now promulgated for the first time. David was him- 
self a truly just and benevolent man. He used to sit 
on certain days at the gate of his palace to hear and 
decide the causes of the poor. When justice required 
a decision against the poor man, he took pains to ex- 
plain the reason, so that he might not go away un- 
satisfied. Gardening was one of his amusements, 
and hunting his chief exercise; but, says a con- 
temporary historian, I have seen him quit his horse 
and dismiss his hunting equipage, when any, even 
the meanest of his subjects, required an audience. 
He commenced business at daybreak, and at sunset 
dismissed his attendants and retired to meditate on 
his duty to God and the people. By his wife 
Matilda David had a son, Henry, who died before 
him, leaving Malcolm and William, who were suc- 
cessively kings of Scotland ; David, Earl of Hun- 
tin£^don, fram whom Bruce and Baliol are descended, 
and several daughters. David I. is said, by a 
monkish historian, to have had a son older than 
Henry, but who perished in childhood after a re- 
markable manner. A person in holy orders had 
murdered a priest at the altar, and was protected 
by ecclesiastical immunity from the punishment due 
to his offence. His eyes, however, were put out, 
and his hands and feet cut off. He procured crooked 
irons or hooks to supply the use of hands. Thus 
maimed, destitute, and abhorred, he attracted the 
attention of David, then residing in England as a 
private man. From him this outcast of society ob- 
tained food and raiment David's eldest child was 
then two years old; the ungrateful monster, under 
pretence of fondling the infant, crushed it to death 
in his iron fangs. For this crime, almost exceeding 
belief, he was torn to pieces by wild horses. On 
losing his son Henry, in 1152, King David sent his 
son Malcolm on a solemn progress through the king- 
dom, in order that he might be acknowledged by 
the people as their future sovereign. He in like 
manner recommended his grandson W^illiam to the 
barons of Northumberland as his successor in that 
part of his dominions. Having ultimately fixed his 
residence at Carlisle, the pious monarch breathed 
his last. May 24th, 1153; beinc; found dead in a 
posture of devotion. David I., by the acknowledg- 
ment of Buchanan himself, was '*a more perfect ex- 
emplar of a Food king than is to be found in all the 
theories of the learnt and ingenious.''^ 

DAVIDSON, John, an eminent divine, was 
bom, we may suppose, some time about the year 

^ James I. is recorded by Mair to have pronounced this 
sentence over the^ grave of his illustrious ancestor — "Rest 
there, thou most pious monarch, but who didst no good to the 
commonwealth, nor to kin8[B in general; ** which BeUenden has 
rendered— "he was ane sour sanct for the crown." This only 
shows that the utility of monasteries was less in the time of 
Jfames I. than in the days of David I., and that Kin^ James 
re^punded nothing as useful but what was conducive to his giand 
object, the increase of the royal authority. The death of 
James I. is a sufficient answer to his apophdiegm: he was 
assassinated in consequence of his attempts to render himself 
useful to kings in gtnerat-^HbaX is to say, his attempts to rise 
upon the ruins of the nobility. 
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1550, as he t^as enrolled a student of St. Leonard's 
College, in the university of St. Andrews^ in the yczt 
1567; where he continued until 1570. Being edu- 
cated for the ministry, he early displayed much 
fervour in his piety, and a fearless boldness and 
constant zeal in the cause of the Reformation in 
Scotland. When the regent Morton, in the year 
1573, obtained an order in the privy-council, autho- 
rizing the union of several parishes into one, David- 
son, then a regent in St. Leonard's College, expressed 
his opposition to and displeasure at that crying 
abuse in the church, in a poem, which, although 
printed without his knowledge, brought him into 
great trouble. He was summoned to a justice-ayre 
held at Haddington, when sentence of imprisonment 
was pronounced against him; he was, however, soon 
after liberated on bail, in the hope that the leniency 
thus shown would induce him to retract what he 
had written, or at least that his brethren might be 
prevailed upon to condemn the poem. But these 
expectations were disappointed ; and Davidson, 
finding the intercession even of some of the principal 
gentry in the country unavailing, and that nothing 
but a recantation would save him from punishment, 
fled to the west of Scotland, and thence into Eng- 
land, where he remained until the degradation of 
the regent, when he returned home. He ultimately 
attended the earl, along with other clergymen, when 
his lordship was about to suffer on the scaffold, and 
on that occasion a reconciliation took place between 
them. 

Davidson again involved himself in difficulties by 
the active part which he took against Robert Mont- 
gomery, minister of Stirling. Robert Montgomery, 
It appears, had made a Simoniacal purchase of the 
archbishopric of Glasgow from the Earl of Lennox; 
after which, accompanied by a number of soldiers, 
Montgomery came to Glasgow, and proceeded to 
the church. He there found the incumbent in the 
pulpit, when, going up to him, he pulled him by the 
sleeve, and cried, **Come down, sirrah." The 
minister replied, "He was placed there by the kirk, 
and would give place to none who intruded them- 
selves without orders." Thereupon much confusion 
and some bloodshed ensued. The presbytery of 
Stirling suspended Montgomery, and were supported 
in their authority by the General Assembly; but the 
Earl of Lennox, not inclined to submit to this opposi- 
tion, obtained a commission from the king to try and 
bring the offenders to justice. Before this court 
could be held, however, the Elarl of Gowrie and 
other noblemen seized upon the young king, and 
carried him to the castle of Ruthven, and there con- 
strained him to revoke the commission, and to banish 
the Earl of Lennox from the kingdom. But the king, 
having afterwards made his escape from his rebel 
nobles, banished all those who had been engaged in 
this treasonable enterprise. Montgomery, who in 
the meanwhile had made submission to the church, 
again revived his claim to the archbishopric of Glas- 
gow, whereon Mr. Davidson, then minister of Lib- 
berton, was appointed by the presbytery of Edin- 
burgh to pronounce sentence of excommunication 
against him ; which duty he performed with great 
boldness. He was also appointed one of the com- 
mission sent to Stirling to remonstrate with the king 
on account of this measure in favour of Montgomery. 
In consequence, however, of the faithfidness with 
which he had admonished his majesty, Davidson 
found it expedient to make a hurried journey into 
England, where he remained for a considerable 
time. 

Having returned to Scotland, Mr. Davidson sig- 
nalized himself in the year 1590^ by his letter in 



answer to Dr. Bancroft's attack on the CliUrch of 
Scotland. In 1596, while minister of Prestonpans, 
he took an active psut in accomplishing the renewal 
of the national covenant. He was chosen to minis- 
ter to the assemblage of divines and elders, which 
congregated for confession and prayer in the Little 
Church of Edinburgh, as a preparatory step to the 
introduction of the overture for that purpose into the 
General Assembly; and on this occasion "he was so 
assisted by the Spirit working upon their hearts, 
that within an hour after they had convened, they 
l)egan to look with quite another countenance than 
at first, and while he was exhorting them the whole 
assembly melted into tears before him." ** Before 
they dismissed they solemnly entered into a new 
league and covenant, holding up their hands, with 
such signs of sincerity as moved all present." And 
"that aiftemoon, the (General) Assembly enacted the 
renewal of the covenant by particular synods." 
"There have been many days of humiliation for pre- 
sent judgments or imminent dangers ; but the like 
for sin and defection was never seen since the Re- 
formation" {Calderwood^s Church History). 

In the General Assembly held at Dundee, in the 
year 1598, it was proposed that the clergy should vote 
in parliament in the name of the church. Davidson, 
looking upon this measure as a mere device for the 
introduction of bishops, opposed it violently. ' ' Busk, 
busk) busk him," he exclaimed, "as bonnily as you 
can, and fetch him in as &irly as you will, we see 
him weel eneugh — we can discern the horns of his 
mitre." He concluded by entreating the assembly 
not to be rash ; for, "brethren," said he, "see you 
not how readily the bishops begin to creep up." He 
would have protested against the measure — which, 
notwithstanding the efforts to pack the Assembly, 
was carried only by a majority of ten — ^but the king, 
who was present, interposed and said, "That shsul 
not be granted : see, if you have voted and reasoned 
before.' "Never, sir, said Davidson, "but with- 
out prejudice to any protestation made or to be 
made." He then tendered his protestation, which, 
after having been passed from one to another, was at 
last laid down before the clerk ; whereon the king 
took it up, and having showed it to the moderator 
and others who were around him, he put it in his 
pocket. The consequences of this protest did not, 
however, end here; Davidson was charged to appear 
before the council, and was by order of the king 
committed prisoner to the castle of Edinburgh; but, 
on account of the infirm state of his health, tlie place 
of his confinement was changed to his own manse. 
Afterwards his liberty was extended to the bounds 
of his own parish, in which he was allowed to per- 
form the duties of his charge : and there, after labour- 
ing in his vocation for some years, during which he 
suffered much from bad health, he died at Preston- 
pans in the year 1604. 

He was a man of sincere piety, and of an ardent 
and bold disposition, which fitted him to take a 
leading part in the great movements of the period. 
Davidson is particularly deserving of notice on 
account of the exertions which he made for the 
religious and literary instruction of his parishioners 
in Prestonpans. At his own expense he built the 
churcli, the manse, and the school and school- 
master's house. The school was erected for teaching 
the three learned languages, and he bequeathed all 
his heritable and movable property for its support. 
But by much the most extraordinary feature in his 
character was his reputation for prophecy. Calder- 
wood tells, that Davidson, "one day seeing Mr. 
John Kerr, the minister of Prestonpans, going in a 
scarlet cloak like a courtier, told him to lay aside 
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that abominable dress, as he (Davidson) was destined 
to succeed him in his ministry; which accordingly 
came to pass.** On another occasion, when John 
Spottiswood, minister of Calder, and James Law, 
minister of Kirkliston, were called before the s3mod 
of Lothian, on the charge of playing at foot-ball on 
Sabbath, Davidson, who was acting as moderator, 
moved that the culprits should be deposed from their 
charges. The synod, however, awarded them a 
slighter punishment ; and when they were ordered 
in to receive their sentence, Davidson called out to 
them, **Come in, you pretty foot-ball men, the 
synod ordains you only to be rebuked." Then, 
addressing the meeting m his usual earnest and pro- 
phetic manner, he said — "And now, brethren, let 
me tell you what reward you shall get for your 
lenity; these two men shall trample on your necks, 
and the necks of the whole ministry of Scotland." 
The one was afterwards archbishop of St. Andrews, 
and the other of Glasgow. — We quote the following 
from Wodrow's MS. Lives of Scottish Clergymen : — 
When Davidson was about to rebuild the cnurch of 
Prestonpans, "a place was found most convenient 
upon the lands of a small heritor of the parish, called 
James Pinkerton. Mr. Davidson applied to him, 
and signified that such a place of his land, and five 
or six acres, were judged most proper for building 
the church and churchyard dyke, and he behoved to 
sell them." The other said "he would never sell 
them, but he would freely gift those acres to so good 
a use ;" which he did. Mr. Davidson said — "James, 
ye shall be no loser, and ye shall not want a James 
Pinkerton to succeed you for many generations:" 
and hitherto, as I was informed some years ago, 
there has been still a James Pinkerton succeeding to 
that small heritage in that parish, descending from 
him; and after several of them had been in imminent 
danger when childless. 



DEMPSTER, George, of Dunnichen (an estate 
near Dundee, which his grandfather, a merchant in 
that town, had acquired in trade), was bom about 
the year 1735. ^^ ^^ educated at the grammar- 
school of Dundee and the university of St. Andrews; 
after which he repaired to Edinburgh, where, in I755» 
he became a member of the Faculty of Advocates. 
Possessed of an ample fortune, and being of a social 
disposition, Mr. Dempster entered eagerly into all 
the gaieties of the metropolis; and at the same time 
he cultivated the friendship of a group of young men 
conspicuous for their talents, and some of whom 
afterwards attained to eminence. In the number 
were William Robertson and David Hume, the future 
historians. Mr. Dempster became a member of the 
^^ Poker Club,'' instituted by the celebrated Dr. Adam 
Ferguson, which met in a house near the Nether- 
bow, and had for its object harmless conviviality: 
but a society which included David Hume, William 
Robertson, John Home (the author oi Douglas), Alex- 
ander Carlyle, and George Dempster, must neces- 
sarily have conduced to the intellectual improvement 
of its members. It was succeeded, in the year 1756, 
bv the ** Select Society," a much more extensive asso- 
ciation, consisting of most of the men of talent, rank, 
and learning in Scotland. The object of this society 
was the advancement of literature and the promotion 
of the study and speaking of the English language in 
Scotland, and Dempster was one of the ordinary 
directors. A list of the members of this society 
will be found in the appendix to Professor Dugald 
Stewart's Ufe of Dr. Robertson. 

After travelling some time on the Continent, Mr. 
Dempster returned to Scotland, and practised for a 
short while at the bar. But, abandoning that pro- 



fession early in life, he tumed his attention to politics, 
and stood candidate for the Fife and Forfar district 
of burghs. His contest was a very arduous one, and 
cost him upwards of £\o,OQO\ but it was successful, 
for he was returned member to the twelfth parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, which met on the 25th No- 
vember, 1762. He entered the House of Commons 
as an independent member unshackled by party. In 
the year 1765 he obtained the patent office of secre- 
tary to the Scottish order of the Thistle, an office 
more honourable than lucrative; and it was the only 
reward which he either sought or procured for twenty- 
eight years of faithful service in parliament. Mr. 
Dempster was decidedly opposed to the contest with 
the American colonies, which ended in their indepen- 
dence; and concurred with Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox in 
maintaining that taxes could not be constitutionally 
imposed without representation. He did not, how- 
ever, enter into any factious opposition to the ministry 
during the continuance of the first American war; 
but on its conclusion he was strenuous in his en- 
deavours to obtain an immediate reduction of the 
military establishment, and the abolition of sinecure 
places and pensions. He joined Mr. Pitt when that 
great statesman came into power, and supported him 
in his financial plans, particularly in the establish- 
ment of the sinking fund. Mr. Dempster had 
directed much of his atttetion to the improvement 
of our national commerce and manufactures, which 
he desired to see fireed from all restraint. But the 
object to which at this time, and for many years after- 
wards, he seems to have directed his chief attention, 
was the encouragement of the Scottish fisheries. 
This had been a favourite project with the people of 
Scotland ever since the time when the Duke of Y ork, 
afterwards James II., patronized and became a sub- 
scriber to a company formed expressly for the purpose. 
At length Mr. Dempster succeeded in rousing the 
British parliament to a due appreciation of the 
national benefits to be derived from the encourage- 
ment of the fisheries on the northern shores, and was 
allowed to nominate the committee for reporting to 
the house the best means of carrying his plans into 
execution. 

About this period Mr. Dempster was elected one 
of the East India Company's directors. It is believed 
that his election took place in opposition to the 
prevailing interest in the directory; and certainly his 
mistaken notions on the subject of oriental politics 
must have rendered him an inefficient member of that 
court. Misled by the commercial origin of the cor- 
poration, he would have had the company, after it 
had arrived at great political influence, and ac- 
quired extensive territorial possessions in India, to 
resign its sovereign power, and to confine itself to its 
mercantile speculations. The policy of relinquishing 
territorial dominion in India, has long been a cry 
got up for party purposes; but it seems very extra- 
ordinary that Dempster, controlled by no such in- 
fluence, should have so violently opposed himself to 
the true interest of the country. The error into 
which he fell is now obvious; he wished to maintain 
an individual monopoly, when the great wealth of 
the country rendered it no longer necessary, while 
he proposed to destroy our sway over India, when it 
might be made the means of defending and extending 
our commerce. Finding himself unable to alter our 
Indian policy, he withdrew from the directory and 
became a violent parliamentary opponent of the 
company. He supported Mr. Fox s India bill, a 
measure designed chiefly for the purpose of con- 
solidating a Whig administration; and on one occa- 
sion he declared, that "all chartered rights should 
l)e held inviolable,— those derived from ont charter 
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onl^ excepted. That is the sole and single charter 
which ought in my mind to be destroy^, for the 
sake of the country, for the sake of India, and for 
the sake of humanity." — " I for my part lament, that 
the navigation to India had ever been discovered, 
and I now conjure ministers to abandon all ideas 
of sovereignty in that quarter of the world: for 
it would be wiser to make some one of the native 
princes king of the country, and leave India to itself." 

In 1785 Mr. Dempster gave his support to the 
CrenvilU act^ by which provision was made for the 
decision of contested elections by committees chosen 
by ballot. On the regency question of 1788-9 he 
was opposed to the ministry; declaring that an ex- 
ecutive so constituted would ''resemble nothing that 
ever was conceived before; an un-whig, un-tory, odd, 
awkward, anomalous monster." 

In the year 1790 Mr. Dempster retired from par- 
liamentary duties. Whether this was owing to his 
own inclination, or forced upon him by the superior 
influence of the Athole family, a branch of which 
succeeded him in the representation of his district of 
burghs, seems doubtfid. He now devoted his un- 
divided attention to the advancement of the interests 
of his native country. It was diiefly through his 
means that an act ot parliament had been obtained 
affording protection and giving bounties to the 
fisheries in Scotland; and that a joint-stock company 
had been formed for their prosecution. In the year 
1788 he had been elected one of the directors of this 
association, and on that occasion he delivered a 
powerful speech to the members, in which he gave 
an historical account of the proceedings for extend- 
ing the fisheries on the coasts of Great Britain. He 
then showed them that the encouragement of the 
fisheries was intimately connected with the improve- 
ment of the Highlands; and in this manner, by his 
zeal and activity in the cause, Mr. Dempster suc- 
ceeded in engaging the people of Scotland to the 
enthusiastic prosecution of this undertaking. The 
stock raised, or expected to be raised, by voluntary 
contribution, was estimated at ;£'i 50,000. Even 
from India considerable aid was supplied by the 
Scotsmen resident in that country. The company 
purchased large tracts of land at Tobermory in Mull, 
on Loch Broom in Ross-shire, and on Loch-Bay 
and Loch-FoUiart in the Isle of Skye; at all of these 
stations they built harbours or quays and erected 
storehouses. Everything bore a promising aspect, 
when the war of 1793 with France broke out, and 
involved the project in ruin. The price of their 
stock fell rapidly, and many became severe sufferers 
by the depreciation. Still, however, although the 
imdertaking proved disastrous to the shareholders, 
yet the country at large is deeply indebted to Mr. 
Dempster for the great national benefit which has 
since accrued from the parliamentary encouragement 
given to our fisheries. 

In farther prosecution of his patriotic designs, Mr. 
Dempster attempted to establish a manu&cturing 
village at Skibo, on the coast of Caithness; but the 
local disadvantages, in spite of the cheapness of 
labour and provisions, were insuperable obstacles to 
its prosperity; and the consequence was, that he 
not only involved himself, but his brother also, in 
heavy pecuniary loss, without conferring any lasting 
benefit on the district. 

On the close of his parliamentary career, Mr. 
Dempster had discontinued his practice of passing 
the winter in London, and spent his time partly at 
his seat at Dunnichen, and partly in St. Andrews. 
In that ancient city he enjoyed the society of his old 
friend Dr. Adam Ferguson, and of the learned pro- 
fessors of the university; and we have a pleasing 



picture of the happy serenity in which this excellent 
and truly patriotic statesman passed the evening of 
his life, in the fact that he was in use to send round 
a vehicle, which he Bicetiously denominated *'*'tke 
route coack,^^ in order to convey some old ladies to 
his house, who, like himself excelled in the game of 
whist, an amusement in which he took singular 
pleasure. His time while at Dunnichen was more 
usefiiUy employed. When Mr. Dempster first 
directed his attention to the improvement of his 
estate, the tenantry in the north of Scotland were 
still subject to many of the worst evils of the fendal 
system. "I found," he says (speaking of the con- 
<Ution of his own fisirmers), *' my few tenants without 
leases, subject to the blacksmith of the barorj; 
thirled to its mills; wedded to the wretched system 
of out-field and in; bound to pay kain and to per- 
form personal services; clothed in hodden, and lodged 
in hovels." The Highland proprietors, instead of 
attempting to improve the condition of their £anneis 
and peasantry, were driving them into exile, convert- 
ing the cultivated lands on their estates into pasturage, 
and supplying the place of their tenantry with black 
cattle. Mr. Dempster, in order to find employment 
for the population thus cruelly driven from their 
native country, became more strenuous in his en- 
deavours for the encouragement of our fisheries, 
while, in the course he pursued on his own estate^ 
he held out a praiseworthy example to the neigh- 
bouring proprietors, of the mode which they ought 
to pursue in the improvement of their estates. He 
granted long leases to his tenants, and freed them 
from all personal services or urmecessary restrictions 
in the cultivation of their grounds; he inclosed and 
drained his lands; he built the neat village of Letham; 
he drained and improved the loch or moss of Dun- 
nichen, and the peat-bog of Restennet, by which be 
added greatly to the extent and value of his property, 
and rendered the air more salubrious. And having 
ascertained by experiments that his land abounded 
in marl, he immediately rendered the discovery avail- 
able; insomuch, it is estimated, that he acquired a 
quantity of that valuable manure of the value of 
^14,000. 

Alter having enjoyed much good health, and a 
cheerful old age, until his last illness, Mr. Dempster 
died on the 13th of February, 181 8, in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age. We cannot more appropri- 
ately finish our imperfect sketch of this good and 
able patriot, than by subjoining an extract from one 
of his letters to his friend Sir John Sinclair: — "I was 
lately on my death-bed, and no retrospect afforded 
me more satisfaction than that of having made some 
scores — hundreds of poor Highlanders happy, and 
put them in the way of being rich themselves, and of 
enriching the future lairds of Skibo and Portrossie. 
— Dunnichen, 2d Nov. 1807." 

DEMPSTER, Thomas, a learned professor and 
miscellaneous writer, was born at Brechin, in the 
shire of Angus, sometime in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. Of his family or education nothing 
certain has been preserved, farther than that he 
studied at Cambridge. In France, whither he went 
at an early period of his life, and where probably he 
received the better part of his education, he repre- 
sented himself as a man of fieunily, and po^essed of 
a good estate, which he had abandoned for his re- 
ligion, the Roman Catholic. He was promoted to 
a professor's chair at Paris in the college of Beauvais. 
Bayle says, that though his business was only to teach 
a school he was as ready to draw his sword as his 

Een, and as quarrelsome as if he had been a duellist 
y profession; scarcely a day passed, he adds, in 
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which he did not fight either with his sword or at 
fisticuffs, so that he was the terror of all the school- 
masters. Though he was of this quarrelsome temper 
lilmself, it does not appear, however, that he gave 
any encouragement to it in others; for one of his 
students having sent a challenge to another, he had 
him horsed on the back of a fell«w-student, and 
whipped him upon the seat of honour most severely 
before a full class. To revenge this monstrous affront, 
the scholar brought three of the king's life-guardsmen, 
who were his relations, into the coUege. Dempster, 
however, was not to be thus tamed. He caused ham- 
string the life-guardsmen's horses before the college 
gate ; themselves he shut up close prisoners in the 
belfrey, whence they were not relieved for seveixd 
days. Disappointed of their revenge in this way, the 
students had recourse to another. They lodged an 
information against his life and character, which not 
choosing to meet, Dempster fled into England. How 
long he remained, or in what manner he was em- 
ployed there, we have not been informed; but he 
married a woman of uncommon beauty, with whom 
he returned to Paris. Walking the streets of Paris 
with his wife, who, proud of her beauty, had bared 
a more than ordinary portion of her breast and 
shoulders, which were of extreme whiteness, they 
were surrounded by a mob of curious spectators, and 
narrowly escaped being trodden to death. Crossing 
the Alps, he obtained a professor's chair in the 
university of Pisa, with a handsome salary attached 
to it. Here his comfort, and perhaps his usefulness, 
was again marred by the conduct of his beautiful 
wife, who at length eloped with one of his scholars. 
Previously to this, we suppose, for the time is by no 
means clearly stated, he had been professor in the 
university of Nimes, which he obtained by an 
honourable competition in a public dispute upon a 
passage of Virgil. " This passage," he says himself, 
** was proposed to me as a difficulty not to be solved, 
when I obtained the professorship in the royal col- 
lege of Ntmes, wl^ich was disputed for by a great 
number of candidates, and which I at once very 
honourably carried from the other competitors; 
though some busy people would have had it divided 
among several, the senate declaring in my favour, 
and not one among so many excellent men and 
eminent in every part of learning dissenting, besides 
Bamier. The choice being also approved by the 
consuls, and the other citizens, excepting some few 
whom I could name if they deserved it; but since they 
are unworthy so much honour, I shall let their envy 
and sly malice die with them, rather than contribute 
to their living by taking notice of them." At this 
period Dempster must luive professed to be a Hugue- 
not, the university of Ntmes being destined solely 
for the professors of the reformed religion. Be this 
as it may, Dempster, driven from Pisa by the infi- 
delity of his wife, proceeded to Bologna, where he 
obtained a professorship which he held till his death 
in the year 1625. 

Dempster was the author of many books, and 
during his own life certainly enjoyed a most extensive 
reputation. His powers of memory were so great, 
that he himself was in the habit of saying that he 
did not know what it was to forget. Nothing, it 
was said by some of his encomiasts, lay sO hidden 
in the monuments of antiquity, but that he remem- 
bered it; and they gave him on this account the 
appellation of a speaking library. He was also 
allowed to have been exceedingly laborious, reading 
generally fourteen hours every day. If he really de- 
voted so large a portion of his time to reading, his 
knowledge of books, even though his memory had 
been but of ordinary capacity, must have been im- 



mense; but he wanted judgment to turn his reading 
to any proper account, what was still worse, he 
was destitute of common honesty; *'and shamefully," 
says Bayle, '* published I know not how many fables." 
In his catalogue of the writers of Scotland, it has 
been observed that he frequently inserted those of 
England, Wales, and Ireland, just as suited his 
fancy; and to confirm his assertions, very often quoted 
books which were never written, and appealed to 
authors who never existed. "Thomas Dempster," 
says M. Baillet, "has ^ven us an ecclesiastical 
history of Scotland in nmeteen books, wherein he 
speaks much of the learned men of that country. 
But though he was an able man in other respects, 
his understanding was not the more sound, nor his 
judgment the more solid, nor his conscience the 
better for it. He would have wished that all learned 
men had been Scots. He forged titles of books which 
were never published, to raise the glory of his native 
country; and has been guilty of several cheating 
tricks, by which he has lost his credit among men of 
learning. 

The catalogue of Dempster's works is astonishingly 
ample, and they undoubtedly exhibit proofs of un- 
common erudition. Of his numerous writings, how- 
ever, his Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Scotorum^ is 
the most remarkable, though, instead of being, as its 
title would indicate, an ecclesiastical history of Scot- 
land, it is merely a list of Scottish authors and 
Scottish saints. The work was composed in Italy, 
where, it is presumable, the works of Scottish 
authors were not easily accessible; in consequence of 
which he could not be expected to proceed with any 
very great degree of accuracy; but many of his errors, 
even candour must admit, are not the result of inad- 
vertency, but of a studied intention to mislead. A 
more fabulous work never laid claim to the honours 
of history. Of the names which he so splendidly 
emblazons, a large proportion is wholly fictitious, 
and his anecdotes ot writers who have actually ex- 
isted are entitled to any kind of commendation but 
that of credibility. In extenuation of this fabulous 
propensity, however, it ought to be observed, that 
ne lived in an age when such fabrications were con- 
sidered as meritorious rather than reprehensible. The 
rage for legends framed for promoting the practice of 
piety, as was foolishly imagined, gave a general 
obliquity to the minds of men, rendering them utterly 
insensible to the sacred claims and the immutable 
character of truth. The most impudent lie, if it 
was supfSosed to favour the cause of religion, was 
dignified with' the name of a pious fraud ; and the 
most palpable falsehood, if it was designed to pro- 
mote national glory, met, from the general impulse 
of national vanity, with the same indufgence. Hence 
that contemptible mass of falsehood and of fiction 
which darkens and disfigures all, and has totally 
blotted out the early history of some nations. Demp- 
ster had certainly an irritable, and, in some degree, 
a ferocious disposition, but we do not see that he 
ought to be charged with moral turpitude beyond 
the average of , the men of his own age and standing 
in society. Yet for the honour of his country, as he 
foolishly imagined, he has compiled an immense mass 
of incredible fictions, which he has gravely told; and 
seems to have hoped mankind in general would re- 
ceive as well authenticated historical facts. Losing 
in the brilliancy of his imagination any little spark 
of integrity that illumined his understanding; when 
the reputation of his native country was concerned, 
he seems to have been incapable of distinguishing 
between truth and falsehood. In this respect, how- 
ever, he does not stand alone, the earlier historians 
of every country being in some degree chaigeablct 
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with the same failing. Even in the most splendid 
works of the same kind, written at periods compara- 
tively late, many passages might be pointed out 
which there is no necessity for supposing their com- 
pilers seriously believed. With all his faults, the 
reputation of Dempster certainly extended itself to 
every country of Europe; and though his most 
elaborate works are digested with so little care or so 
little skill that they can only be regarded as collec- 
tions of ill-assorted materials, exhibiting little merit 
beyond assiduity of transcription; yet it would per- 
haps be difficult to point out another Scottish writer 
who had the same intimate acquaintance with 
classical antiquity. 

DICE!, Rev. John, D.D., an eminent divine of 
the Scottish Secession church, was bom at Aberdeen 
on the loth October, 1764. His father, the Rev. 
Alexander Dick, a native of Kinross, was minister 
of the Associate congregation of Seceders in that 
city. 

Of the earlier years of Dr. Dick little more is 
known than that he distinguished himself at the 
grammar-school. On entering the university in 
October, 1777, when in his thirteenth year, he ob- 
tained a bursary in King's College, having been 
preferred to competitors of long standing. Here he 
studied humanity under Professor Ogilvie, Greek 
under Leslie, and philosophy under Dunbar, and on 
30th March, 1781, he took the degree of A.M. 

In 1785 Dr. Dick, who had now attained the age 
of twenty-one, and had studied for the clerical office 
in connection with the Secession, received his license 
as a preacher from the Associate presbytery of Perth 
and Dunfermline, and soon afterwards began to at- 
tract notice by the elegance of his sermons, the grace- 
fulness of his delivery, and the dignity and fervour 
of his manner in the pulpit. The consequence of 
this favourable impression was, that he received, 
shortly after being licensed, simultaneous calls from 
three several congregations, — those of Scone, Mus- 
selburgh, and Slatefoi-d, near Edinburgh, to the last- 
named of which he was appointed by the synod, and 
was ordained on the 20th October, 1786, at the 
age of twenty-two. With this appointment Dr. 
Dick was himself highly gratified. He liked the 
situation, and soon became warmly attached to his 
people, who, in their turn, formed the strongest at- 
tachment to him. During the first year of his min- 
istry he lived with Dr. Peddie of Edinburgh, there 
being no residence for him in the village. One, 
however, was built, and at the end of me period 
named he removed to it, and added to his other 
pursuits the culture of a garden which had been as- 
signed him, and in which he took great delight. A 
few years afterwards he married Miss Jane Coventry, 
second daughter of the Rev. George Coventry of 
Stitchell in Roxburghshire, a connection which 
added greatly to his comfort and happiness. 

Dr. Dick's habits were at this time, as indeed they 
also were throughout the whole of his life, extremely 
regular and active. He rose every morning before 
six o'clock and began to study, allowing himself only 
from two to three hours' recreation in the middle of 
the day, when he visited his friends or walked alone 
into the country. Nor was his labour light, for, 
although an excellent extempore speaker, he always 
wrote the discourses he meant to deliver, in order to 
insure that accuracy and elegance of language which, 
he rightly conceived, could not be commanded, or 
at least depended on, in extemporaneous oratory. 
The consequence of this care and anxiety about his 
compositions was a singular clearness, conciseness, 
and symplicity of style in his sermons. Nor was he 



less happy in the matter than the manner of his dis- 
courses. The former was exceedingly varied and 
comprehensive, embracing nearly the whole range 
of theologv. 

In 17^, two years after his settlement at Slate- 
ford, Dr. Dick made his first appearance as an author. 
In that year he published a sermon entitled, TJie 
Conduct and Doom of False Teachers^ a step suggested 
by the publication of A Practical Essay on the Death 
of Christ, by Dr. M*Gill of Ayr, in which Socinian 
opinions were openly maintained. The general aim 
01 Dr. Dick's discourse was to expose all corrupters 
of the truth, particularly those who, like Dr. MNGill, 
disseminated errors, and yet continued to hold office 
in a church whose creed was orthodox. During all 
the debates in this case, which took place before the 
General Assembly, Dr. Dick attended, and took a 
deep interest in all the proceedings connected with 
it which occurred in that court. 

The subject of this memoir did not appear again 
as an author till 1796, when he published another 
sermon, entitled Confessions of Faith shown to be 
Necessary ^ and the Duty of Churches with Hes/ect to 
them Explained, This sermon, which was esteemed 
a singularly able production, had its origin in a con- 
troversy then agitated on the subject of the IVest- 
minster Confession of Faith in relation to seceders 
who were involved in an inconsistency by retaining 
the former entire, while, contrary to its spirit, they 
threw off spiritual allegiance to magisterial authority. 
In this discourse Dr. Dick recommends that confes- 
sions of faith should be oden revised, and endea- 
vours to do away the prejudice which prevents that 
being done. 

From this period till 1800 the doctor's literary 
productions consisted wholly of occasional contribu- 
tions to the Christian Magazine, a monthly publica- 
tion conducted by various ministers belonging to the 
two largest branches of the Secession, llie contri- 
butions alluded to were distinguished by the signa- 
ture Chorepiscopus. But in the year above-named 
the able work appeared on which Dr. Dick's reputa- 
tion as a writer and theologian now chiefly rests. This 
was An Essay on the Inspiration of the ScriJ^res; 
a production which was received with great applause, 
and which made the author's name widely known 
throughout the religious world. The popularity of 
this work was so great that it went through three 
editions during Dr. Dick's lifetime, and a fourth, on 
which he meditated certain alterations, which, how- 
ever, he did not live to accomplish, was called for 
before his death. 

Dr. Dick had now been fifteen years resident at 
Slateford, and in this time had been twice called to 
occupy the place of his father, who had died in tlie 
interval; but the synod, in harmony with his own 
wishes, declined both of these invitations, and con- 
tinued him at Slateford. The time, however, had 
now arrived when a change of residence was to take 
place. In 1 801 he was called by the congregation 
of Greyfriars, Glasgow, to be colleague to the Rev. 
Alexander Pirie, and with this call the synod com- 
plied, Dr. Dick himself expressing no opinion on the 
subject, but leaving it wholly to the former to decide 
on the propriety and expediency of his removal. 
The parting of the doctor with his congregation on 
this occasion was exceedingly affecting. Their at- 
tachment to each other was singularly strong, and 
their separation proportionally painful. 

Having repaired to Glasgow, Dr. Dick was in- 
ducted, as colleague and successor, into his new 
charge, one of the oldest and wealthiest in the Seces- 
sion church, on the 21st May, 180 1. Previously to 
the doctor's induction a large portion of the members 
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of the congre^tion had withdrawn to a party who 
termed themselves the Old Light; but the diligence, 
zeal, and talents of its new minister speedily restored 
the church to its original prosperity. 

From this period nothing more remarkable oc- 
curred in Dr. Dick's ]ife than what is comprised in 
the following brief summary of events. In i8zo 
he succeeded, by the death of Dr. Pirie, to the sole 
charge of the Grey friars. In 1815 he received the 
degree of Dr. of Divinity from the college of Prince- 
town, New Jersey, ana in the following year he 
published a volume of sermons. In 1820 he was 
chosen to the chair of theological professor to the 
Associate synod in room of Dr. Lawson of Selkirk, 
who died in 1819; an appointment which involved 
a flattering testimony to his merits, being the most 
honourable place in the gift of his communion. 
Yet his modesty would have declined it, had not his 
friends insisted on his accepting it. For six years 
subsequent to his taking the theological chair, Dr. 
Dick continued sole professor, but at the end of that 
period, viz. in 1825, a new professorship, intended 
to embrace biblical literature, was established, and 
the Rev. Dr. John Mitchell was appointed to the 
situation. From this period Dr. Dick's labours 
were united with those of the learned gentleman just 
named. 

On the retirement of the Earl of Glasgow from 
the presidentship of the Auxiliary Bible Society of 
Glasgow, in consequence of the controversy raised 
regarding the circulation of the Apocrypha, Dr. Dick 
was chosen to that office, and in March, 1832, he 
was elected president also of the Glasgow Voluntary 
Church Association, to the furtherance of whose ob- 
jects he lent all his influence and talents. But his 
active and valuable life was now drawing to a close, 
and its last public act was at hand. This was his 
attending a meeting on the 23d January, 1833, in 
which the lord-provost of the city presided, for the 
purpose of petitioning the legislature regarding the 
sanctification of the Sabbath. On this occasion Dr. 
Dick was intrusted with one of the resolutions, 
and delivered a very animated address to the large 
and respectable assemblage which the object alluded 
to had brought together; thus showing that, consis- 
tently with the opinions he maintained as to the 
power of the civil magistrate in matters of religion, 
he could join in an application to parliament for the 
protection of the sacred day against the encroach- 
ments of worldly and ungodly men. 

On the same evening Dr. Dick attended a meeting 
of the session of Greyfriars, to make arrangements 
for the celebration of the Lord's Supper, but on 
going home he was attacked with a complaint, a 
disease in the interior of the ear, which brought on 
his death, after an illness of only two days' duration. 
This excellent man died on the 25th January, 1833, 
in the sixty-ninth year of his age, the forty-seventh 
of his ministry, and the thirteenth of his professorship. 
His remains were interred in the High Churchyard 
of Glasgow on the ist of February following, amidst 
expressions of regret which unequivocally indicated 
the high estimation in which he was held. About 
a year after his death his theological lectures were 
published in four volumes, 8vo, with a memoir pre- 
fixed. 

It only remains to be added, that Dr. Dick, during 
the periDd of his ministry in Glasgow, attracted much 
notice by the delivery of a series of monthly Sabbath 
evening lectures on the Acts of the Apostles, which 
were afterwards published at intervals in two volumes; 
and, on a second edition being called for, were col- 
lected in one volume. Tliese lectures, which were 
followed up by a series of discourses on the divine 



attributes, are reckoned models for the exposition of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

DICK, Thomas, LL.D., F.R.A.S., &c. This 
popular writer, who made the difliculties of natural 
science intelligible to the multitude, was bom in the 
Hilltown, Dundee, on the 24th of November, 1774- 
His father, Mungo Dick, a small linen manufacturer, 
being a member of the Secession Church, educated 
his son according to that strict religious system 
which was then prevalent in Scottish households, 
and especially among those of his own communion. 
He was also taught his letters at home chiefly by 
his mother, and could read the New Testament 
before he went to school. The direction of his mind 
to astronomical studies is said to have been given in 
the ninth year of his age by the appearance of a re- 
markable meteor, the first flash of which had such 
an eflect upon him that, overcome with awe, he fell 
to the ground. After this he anxiously sought and 
perused every book connected with the science of 
astronomy. This occupation was opposed, however, 
to the wishes of his father, who intended to bring 
him up to the manufacturing business; but Thomas 
Dick, who in his thirteenth year had contrived, by 
saving his pocket-money, to purchase a small work 
on astronomy, made its pages hin constant study, 
even while seated at the loom. This bias towards 
study was further strengthened by a severe attack of 
small -pox, followed by measles, which so greatly 
weakened his constitution, that he preferred the 
exercise of thought to the bodily labour of weav- 
ing. 

The book to which we have referred was entitled. 
Martinis Gaitlemefi^s and Ladiei Philosophy, and 
his curiosity to see the planets described in it was so 
intense, that he begged, borrowed, or purchased the 
eyes of invalided spectacles from every quarter; and 
having contrived a machine for the purpose of grind- 
ing these lenses into the proper form, he mounted 
them in pasteboard tubes, and commenced with such 
embryo telescopes his celestial discoveries. These 
strange doings so astonished the neighbourhood that 
they thought the boy had lost his wits, while his 
parents were grieved at the visitation. Further 
acquaintanceship, however, with the nature of his 
studies, and the conviction that they were "not un- 
canny," reconciled them to his parents, and at the 
age of sixteen he was free to choose his future occu- 
pation. He accordingly became an assistant teacher 
m one of the schools of Dundee; and having prepared 
himself by this occupation for the college, he entered 
himself when twenty years old as a student in the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, supporting himself in the mean- 
time by private teaching. Diligently prosecuting the 
studies of philosophy and theology, and holding the 
oflice of master in several schools successively, he also 
contributed essays to various publications, by which 
he trained himself for the important tasks of his 
future authorship. In 1801 he was licensed to 
preach in the Secession church, and officiated for 
several years as a probationer in various parts of 
Scotland; but at last he settled for ten years as 
teacher of the Secession school at Methven, in con- 
sequence of the invitation of the Rev. J. Jamieson, 
and the kirk-session of that quarter, who were pa- 
trons of the school. Having thus found a permanent 
resting-place, Thomas Dick began those experiments 
for the intellectual and moral improvement of the 
people at large which formed his great principle of 
action throughout the whole of his life. For this 
purpose he recommended the study of the sciences 
to the working - classes, established a "people's 
library, " and founded what might properly bs called 
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the first mechanic's institute of the kingdom — for 
this was six years before the name was first applied 
to it. 

After remaining ten years at the Secession school 
of Methven, Mr. Dick removed to an educational 
establishment at Perth, where he spent other ten 
years as a public teacher. It was while holding this 
situation also that he wrote his Christian Philosopher, 
which was published in 1827. As soon as the work 
appeared it was received with favour, and the numer- 
ous editions through which it successively passed 
showed how widely and firmly it had secured for 
itself readers in every class of society. In conse- 
quence of this success, he resigned his laborious 
occupation of a schoolmaster for the more important 
one of a teacher of the people through the press, for 
which he had now shown himself so well qualified. 
In the fifty-third year of his ace he accordingly re- 
tired to Broughty Ferry, in the neighbourhood of 
Dundee, and built for himself a neat little cottage 
on the top of the hill overlooking the Tay. The 
plot of ground on which this edifice was erected was 
so barren that nothing would grow on it, until he 
had laid e^ht thousand wheel-barrow loads of fresh 
soil upon it — and as for the house, it had a room at 
the top of it vrith openings to the four cardinal points, 
and fitted up as an observatory, in which were placed 
his books and philosophical instruments. The 
rustics gazed in astonishment at the house erected in 
so high and bleak a. region, and at the observatory 
surmounting the whole, and at last concluded that 
his principal wish was to dwell near the stars. To 
him, however, it was a dwelling congenial to the 
high themes on which he meditated, and here he 
continued to produce his numerous works until 
within a few years of his death, when age paralyzed 
the activity of his pen. 

The principal works of Dr. Dick, besides his 
Christian Philosopher, were The Philosophy of Re^ 
ligion; The Philosophy of a Future State; The Im- 
provement of Society by the Diffusion of Knowledge; 
The Mental Illumination and Moral Improvement of 
Mankind; Christian Beneficence contrasted with 
Covetousness; Celestial Scenery, or the Wonders of the 
Planetary System Displayed; The Sidereal Heavens; 
The Practical Astronomer ; The Solar System; and. 
The Atmosphere and Atmospherical Phenomena. In 
all of these works he endeavoured to enlist science 
and philosophy in the service of religion, and by the 
simplicity of his treatment and clearness of style 
adapt the subjects to every class of readers. And 
few authors in so important an aim have succeeded 
so well or acquired such popularity, while his publi- 
cations, which went through several editions, were 
extensively read and highly valued both in Britain 
and America. It is melancholy, however, to reflect 
that, with all this success in authorship, he still re- 
mained poor; this was owing not by any means to 
expensive habits, but the carelessness of his contracts 
with his publishers, so that his literary labours were 
very scantily remunerated. Thus it was that in old 
age, and with the high distinction he had won, he 
was obliged to lead a life of rigid economy. An 
attempt was made, in 1&45, bv some of the most in- 
fluential in Dundee and its neighbourhood, to obtain 
for him a pension firom government; but the applica- 
tion lisuled. Another was made in 1847, and with 
more success, as a pension of £$0 a-year was awarded 
to him. Happily this scanty sum was increased by 
the liberality of several gentlemen in Dundee, Inver- 
ness, and other places, who in consequence of an 
appeal through the press raised a small fiind, out of 
which between £20 and £yQ were annuaUy paid to 
him. The title of LL.D. was conferred upon him 



by Union College, New York, United States, whert 
his popularity as a writer was greater than even at 
home. Dr. Dick died on the 29th of July, 1857, at 
the age of eighty-three. 

DICKSON, David, an eminent Pr^byterian di- 
vine of the seventeenth century, of whom Wodrow 
remarks, that, **if ever a Scots biography and the 
lives of our eminent ministers and Christians be pub- 
lished, he will shine there as a star of the first magni- 
tude.** Remarkable not merely for the part he took 
in public affairs — ^his preaching produced the most 
astonishing effects in the early part of the century in 
which he lived. Fleming in his work on the Fulfil- 
ling of the Scriptures, says of Dickson's pulpit minis- 
trations, *'that for a considerable time few Sabbaths 
did pass without some evidently converted, or some 
convincing proof of the power of God accompanying 
his Word. And truly (he adds) this great sprix^- 
tide, as I may call it, of the gospel, was not of a 
short time, but of some years* continuance; yea, thus 
like a spreading moor-bum, the power of godliness 
did advance from one place to another, which put a 
marvellous lustre on those parts of the country, the 
savour whereof brought many from other parts <^ 
the land to see its truth.'* We may be permitted to 
devote a fe%v pages to the history of a man thus re- 
commended by his great public usefulness, his talents, 
and virtues. 

The subject of our narrative was a native of Glas- 
gow, in which city his father John Dick, or Dickson, 
was a merchant. The latter was possessed of con- 
siderable wealth, and the proprietor of the lands of the 
Kirk of the Muir, in the parish of St Ninians, and 
barony of Fintry. He and his wife, both persons of 
eminent piety, had been several years married with- 
out children, when they entered into a solemn vow, 
that, if the Lord would give them a son, they would 
devote him to the service of his church. A day was 
appointed, and their Christian townsmen were re- 
quested to join with them in fasting and prayer. 
Without further detail of this story, we shall mo^y 
say, that Mr. David Dickson, their son, was bom in 
the Tron Street (or Trongate) of Glasgow, in 1583; 
but the vow was so far forgot, that he was educated 
for mercantile pursuits, in which he was eminently 
unsuccessful, and the cause of much pecuniary loss 
to his parents. This circumstance, added to a severe 
illness of their son, led his parents to remember their 
vow; Mr. Dickson was then "put to his studycs, 
and what eminent service he did in his generation is 
knowen."' 

Soon after taking the degree of Master of Arts, Mr. 
Dickson was appointed one of the regents or profes- 
sors of philosophy in the university of Glasgow; a 
situation held at tliat period in all the Scottish 
colleges by young men who had just finished their 
academical career, and were destined for the church. 
"The course of study which it was their duty to con- 
duct was calculated to form habits of severe appliai- 
tion in early life, and to give them great facility both 
in writing and in speaking. The universities had the 
advantage of their services during the vigour of life, 
when they were unencumbered by domestic cares, 
and when they felt how much their reputation and 
interest depended on the exertions which they nuide. 
After serving a few years (seldom more than eight, 
or less than four), they generally obtained appoint- 
ments in the church, and thus transferred to another 
field the intellectual industry and aptitude for com- 
municating knowledge .by which they had distin- 

^ Wodrow's Amaleetat MS. Advocates' Library, i 128. 
Wodrow's Life qfDicktom, i>re6xed to TrmtkU Vtctvry ever 
Error^ p. x. 
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guished themselves in the university. It may well 
be conceived, that by stimulating and exemplifying 
diligence, their influence on their brethren in the 
ministry was not less considerable than on the 
parishioners, who more directly enjoyed the benefit 
of attainments and experience, more mature than 
can be expected from such as have never had access 
to similar means of improvement"^ But we must 
return from a digression, which seemed necessary in 
order to explain a system which is no longer pursued. 

Mr. DicKson remained several years at Gla^ow, 
and was eminently useful in teaching the different 
branches of literature and science, and in directing 
the minds of his students to the end to which all 
such attainments should lead them — the cultivation 
of true piety. But in accordance with the custom 
already noticed, he was now removed to a more 
honourable, though certainly more hazardous call- 
ing. In the year i6i8 he was ordained minister of 
Irvine. At this period, it would appear he had paid 
but little attention to the subject of church govern- 
ment, a circumstance the more remarkable when 
we consider the keen discussions between the Pres- 
byterians and Episcopalians on such questions. But 
the year in which he had entered on his ministry 
was too eventful to be overlooked. The Genenu 
Assembly had agreed to the five ceremonies now 
known as the Perth articles, and a close examination 
convinced Mr. Dickson that they were unscriptural. 
Soon afterwards, when a severe illness brought him 
near death, he openly declared against them; and 
no sooner had Law, the Archbishop of Glasgow, 
heard of it, than he was summoned before the court 
of high commission. He accordingly appeared, but 
declined the jurisdiction of the court, on account of 
which sentence of deprivation and confinement to 
Turriff was passed upon him. His friends prevailed 
upon the archbishop to restore him, on condition 
that be would withdraw his declinature; a condition 
with which he would not comply. Soon after, Law 
yielded so far as to allow him to return to his parish, 
if he would come to his castle, and withdraw the 
paper from the hall-table without seeing him; terms 
which Mr. Dickson spumed, as being *'but juggling 
in such a weighty matter." At length he was per- 
mitted, in July, 1623, to return unconditionally.' 

After noticing the deep impression Mr. Dickson 
made upon the minds of^ his hearers, Mr. Wodrow 

S'ves us the following account of his ministerial 
hours at Irvine: — **Mr. Dickson had his week-day 
sermon upon the Mondays, the market-days then at 
Irvine. Upon the Sabbath evenings, many persons 
under soul distress used to resort to his house after 
sermon, when usually he spent an hour or two in 
answering their cases, and directing and comforting 
those who were cast down; in all which he had an 
extraordinary talent; indeed he had the tongue of 
the learned, and knew how to speak a word in season 
to the weary soul. In a large hall he had in his 
house at Irvine, there would have been, as I am in- 
formed by old Christians, several scores of serious 
Christians waiting for him when he came from the 
church. Those, with the people round the town, 
who came in to the market at Irvine, made the 
church as throng, if not thronger, on the Mondays 
as on the Lord's-day, by these week-day sermons. 

1 Re^ o/tke Royal Comrnusion/or VititiMtr iAe Scotiuk 
UfUvergities, i33i, p. aax. Another nactioe at this period 
was, that the rtgents^ when tbey took the oath of office, should 
engage to vacate their charge in the event of marrying. Mr. 
James Dalrymple (afterwards the Viscount of Stair), having 
married whOe a rmnt at Glasgow in 1643, demitted, but was 
reaiiDointed. — Ibi£ 

* Wodrow's Memmr of Dkkton^ p. za, 13. Livingston's 
Ckaraetfristtctj edit. 1773, p. 81. 



The famous Stewarton sickness was begun about 
the year 1630; and spread from house to house for 
many miles in the strath where Stewarton water runs 
on both sides of it. Satan endeavoured to bring a 
reproach upon the serious persons who were at this 
time under the convincing work of the Spirit, by 
running some, seemingly under serious concern, to 
excesses, both in time of sermon and in families. 
But the Lord enabled Mr. Dickson and other mm- 
isters who dealt with them, to act so prudent a part, 
as Satan's design was much disappointed, and solid, 
serious, practic^ religion flourished mightily in the 
west of Scotland about this time, even under the 
hardships of prelacy." 

About the year 1630 some of the Scottish clergy- 
men settled among their countrymen who had emi- 
grated to the north of Ireland. While they were 
permitted to preach they had been highly useful; 
out the Irish prelates did not long allow them to 
remain unmolested: they felt the progress of their 
opinions, and with a zod which, in attempting to 
promote, often defeats its own cause, determined to 
silence the Presbyterians, or oblige them to conform. 
In 1637 Robert Blair and John Livingston, against 
whom warrants had been issued, after secreting 
themselves near the coast, came over to Scotland. 
They were received by Mr. Dickson at Irvine, and 
were employed occasionally in preaching for him. 
He had been warned that this would be seized upon 
by the bishops as a pretext for deposing him, but he 
would not deviate from what he considered his duty. 
He was, therefore, again called before the high com- 
mission court; but we are only told that **he soon 
got rid of this trouble, the bishops* power being now 
on the decline." 

In the summer of the same year several ministers 
were charged to buy and receive the Service Book; a 
measure which produced the most important conse- 
quences. Mr. John Livingston, in his autobiography, 
has truly said that the subsequent changes in the 
church took their rise from two petitions presenteil 
upon this occasion. Many others followed, and their 
prayer being refused, increased the number and de- 
mands of the petitioners; they required the abolition 
of the high commission, and exemption from the 
Perth articles. These were still reiused, and their 
number was now so great as to form a large majority 
of the ministers and people. The presbytery of 
Irvine joined in the petition, at the instigation of 
Mr. Dickson, and throughout the whole ofthe pro- 
ceedings which followed upon it, we shall find him 
taking an active but moderate part. 

When the General Assembly of 1638 was con- 
voked, David Dickson, Robert Baillie, and William 
Russell, minister at Kilbimie, were appointed to re- 
present the presbytery at Irvine, and **to propone, 
reason, vote, and conclude according to the word 
of God, and confession approven by sundry General 
Assemblies." Mr. Dickson and a few others were 
objected to by the king's party, as being under the 
censure of the high commission, but they proved the 
injustice of the proceedings against them, and were 
therefore admitted members. He seems to have 
borne a zealous and useful part in this great ecclesi- 
astical council: his speech, when the commissioner 
threatened to leave them, is mentioned by Wodrow 
with much approbation; but the historian has not 
inserted it in his memoir, as it was too long, and 
yet too important and nervous to be abridged. A dis- 
course upon Arminianism, delivered at their eleventh 
session, is also noticed, of which Principal Baillie 
says that he ''refuted sill those errors in a new way 
of his own, as some years ago he had conceived it in 
a number of sermons on the new covenant. Mr. 
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David's discourse was much a; all his things, extem- 
pore; so he could give no double of it, and his labour 
went away with his speech."^ An effort was made 
at this period by John Bell, one of the ministers of 
Glasgow, to obtain Mr. Dickson for an assistant, 
but the opposition of Lord Eglinton and that of Mr. 
Baillie in behalf of the presbytery of Irvine, were 
sufHcient to delay, though not to prevent the appoint- 
ment. 

In the short campaign of 1 639 a regiment of 1200 
men, of which the Earl of Loudon was appointed 
coroner (or colonel), and Mr Dickson chaplain, was 
raised in Ayrshire. The unsatisfactory pacification 
at Berwick, however, required that the Scots should 
disband their army, and leave the adjustment of civil 
and ecclesiastical differences to a parliament and 
assembly. Of the latter court Mr. Dickson was, 
by a large majority, chosen moderator; a situation 
which he filled with great judgment and moderation. 
In the tenth session a call was presented to him from 
the town of Glasgow, but the vigorous interference 
of Lord Eglinton, and of his own parishioners, con- 
tributed still to delay his removal. His speech at 
the conclusion of the assembly, as given by Steven- 
son, displays much mildness, and forms a striking 
contrast to the deep-laid plans formed by the king's 
party, to deceive and ensnare the Scottish clergy. 

Soon afterwards (1640) Mr. Dickson received an 
appointment of a much more public and important 
nature than any he had yet held. A commission for 
visiting the university of Glasgow had been appointed 
by the assembly of 1638, to the members of which 
the principal had made himself obnoxious, by a 
strong leaning towards episcopacy. It was renewed 
in subsequent years, and introduced several import- 
ant changes. Among these was the institution of a 
separate professorship of divinity, to which a com- 
petent lodging and a salary of £Sco Scots was 
attached. This situation had been long destined for 
Mr. Dickson; and when he entered upon the duties 
of it, he did not disappoint the expectations of the 
nation. Not only did he interpret the Scriptures, 
teach casuistical divinity, and hear the discourses of 
his students, but Wodrow informs us that he preached 
every Sunday forenoon in the High Church. 

We find Mr. Dickson taking an active part in the 
assembly of 1643. Some complaints had been made 
of the continuance of episcopal ceremonies, such as, 
repeating the doxology and kneeling, and Alexander 
Henderson, the moderator, David Calderwood, and 
Mr. Dickson, were appointed to prepare the draught 
of a directory for public worship. It had, we are 
informed, the effect of quieting the spirits of the dis- 
contented. This is the only public transaction in 
which we find him employed while he remained at 
Glasgow. 

The remaining events in Mr. Dickson's life may 
be soon enumerated. In 1650 he was appointed 
professor of divinity in the university of Edinburgh, 
where he dictated in Latin to his students, what has 
since been published in English, under the title of 
TruVCs Victory ever Error, Mr. Wodrow mentions 
that the greater part of the ministers in the west, 
south, and east of Scotland had been educated under 
him, either at Glasgow or Edinburgh. There Mr. 
Dickson continued till the Restoration, when he was 
ejected for refusing to take the oath of supremacy. 
The great change which took place so rapidly in the 
ecclesiastical establishment of the country preyed 
upon him, and undermined his constitution. 

His last illness is thus noticed by Wodrow : — "In 
December, 1662, he felt extremely weak. Mr. John 

^ Biillie's printed LetUrt and yaumals, i. 135. 



Livingston, now suffering for the same cause with 
him, and under a sentence of banishment for refusing 
the foresaid oath, came to visit Mr. Dickson on his 
death-bed. They had been intimate friends near 
fifty years, and now rejoiced together as fellow con- 
fessors. When Mr. Livingston asked the professor 
how he found himself, his answer was, *I have 
taken all my good deeds and all my bad deeds, and 
cast them through each other in a heap before the 
Lord, and fled from both, and betaken myself to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and in him I have sweet peace!* 
Mr. Dickson's youngest son gave my informer, a 
worthy minister yet alive, this account of his father's 
death. Having been very weak and low for some 
days, he called all his family together, and spoke in 
particular to each of them; and when he haid gone 
through them all, he pronounced the words of apos- 
tolical blessing (2 Cor. xiii. 14) with much gravity 
and solemnity, and then put up his hand, and closed 
his own eyes, and without any struggle or apparent 
pain immediately expired in the arms of his son, my 
brother's informer,' in the year 1663." This period 
has been noticed by some of our historians as par- 
ticularly calamitous. In the course of a few years, 
when the church most required their support, the 
deaths of Dickson, Durham, Baillie, Ramsay, Ruther- 
ford, and many others, are recorded.' 

Of Mr. Dickson's works the indefatigable Wodrow 
has given a minute account. By these he is best 
known, and it is perhaps the liest eulogium that 
could be pronounced upon them, that they ha^'e 
stood the test of more than two hundred yean, and 
are still highly valued. 

His commentaries on the Psalms, on the Gospel 
of St Matthew, on the Epistles, and on that to 
the Hebrews, which was printed separately, were 
the results of a plan formed among some of the 
most eminent ministers of the Scottish church for 
publishing "short, plain, and practical exposi- 
tions of the whole Bible." To the same source 
we are indebted for some of the works of Durham, 
Ferguson, Hutchison, &c. ; but the plan was never 
fully carried into effect, and several of the expositions 
in Wodrow's time still remained in manuscnpt. Mr. 
Dickson's Treatise on the Promises^ published at 
Dublin, in 1630, i2mo, is the only other work 
printed during his life, with the exception of some 
ephemeral productions arising out of the controversy 
with the doctors of Aberdeen, and the disputes be- 
tween the resolutioners and protesters. A few poems 
on religious subjects are mentioned by Wodrow, but 
they are long since quite forgotten. 

Mr. Dickson's Therapeutica Sacra, or Cases of 
Conscience Resolved, has been printed both in Latin 
and English. On the 25th of July, 1661, he applied 
to the privy council for liberty to publish the English 
version ; and Fairfoul, afterwaixis Archbishop of 
Glasgow, was appointed to examine and report upon 
it "Now, indeed," says Wodrow sarcastically, 
"the world was changed in Scotland, when Mr. 
Fairfoul is pitched upon to revise Mr. David Dick- 
son, professor of divinity, his books." What was 
the result of this application is not known; it is only 
certain that no further progress was made in the 
attainment of this object till 1663, after the authoi^s 
death. On the 23d of March that year his son, 
Mr. Alexander Dickson, professor of Hebrew in the 
university of Edinburgh, again applied to the lords 
of the council, who in October granted license to 
print it without restriction.* It was accord rngly 
published in 1664. 

* Wodrow's Memoir 0/ Dickson, p. xiii. 

* Lavr** Memorials^'^. 13. 

« History qftke Sh^. qftkt Chaxh of Scotland, ed. i8aB. 
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The last work which we have to notice is TrtUJCs 

Victory aver Error, which was translated by the 

eccentric George Sinclair, and published as his own 

in 1684. What his object in doing so was Wodrow 

does not determine, but only remarks that if (and 

we think there is no doubt in the matter) it was 

"with the poor view of a little glory to himself, it 

happened to him as it generally does to self-seeking 

and private-spirited persons even in this present 

state. In accordance with the prevailing custom 

of the times, many of Mr. Dickson's students had 

copied his dictates, and Sinclair's trick was soon 

and easily detected. One of them inserted in the 

running title the lines, 

" No errors in this book I see. 
But G. S. where D. D. should be." 

The first edition, with the author's name, was 
printed at Glasgow, in 1 725, and has prefixed to it 
a memoir of the author, by Wodrow, to which we 
have alreadv alluded, and to which we are indebted 
for many of the facts mentioned in this article.^ 

* 

DOIG, Dr. David, the son of a small farmer m 
the county of Angus, was bom in the year 1 7 19. 
His father dying while he was still an infant, he 
was indebted for subsistence to a stepfather, who, 
although in very moderate circumstances, and bur- 
dened with a young family, discharged to him the 
duty of an affectionate parent From a constitu- 
tional defect of eyesight, he was twelve years of age 
before he had learned to read; he was enabled, how- 
ever, by the quickness of his intellect, and the con- 
stancy of his application, amply to redeem his lost 
time: his progress was so rapid, that after three 
years' attendance at the parochial school, he was the 
successful candidate for a bursarv in the university 
of St Andrews. Having finisned the usual ele- 
mentary course of classical and philosophical educa- 
tion, he took the degree of Baichelor of Arts, and 
commenced the study of divinity, but was prevented 
from completing his studies by some conscientious 
scruples r^;arding certain of the articles in the Pres- 
byterian confession of faith. Thus diverted from his 
original intention of entering the church, be taught 
for several years the parochial schoob of Monifieth 
in Angus, and Kennoway and Falkland in Fifeshire. 
His great reputation as a teacher then obtained for 
him, from the magistrates of Stirling, the appoint- 
ment of rector of the grammar-school of that town; 
which situation he continued to fill with the greatest 
ability for upwards of forty vears. It is a curious 
coincidence, that on one and the same day he re- 
ceived firom the university of St Andrews a diploma 
as Master of Arts, and from the university of Glasgow 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. — ^Dr. Doig 
died March 16th, 1800, at the age of eighty-one. 

In addition to a profound knowledge of the Greek 
and Latin languages, both of which he wrote with 
classical purity, Dr. Doig had made himself master 
of the Hebrew, Arabic, smd other oriental languages, 
and was deeply versed in the history and literature 
of the East Of his proficiency in the more abstruse 
learning he has afforaed abundant proof in his dis- 
sertations on Mythology, Mysteries, and Philology, 
which were written at the request of his intimate 
friend smd the companion of his social hours, the 
Rev. Dr. George Gleig, and published in the Ency- 

1 Wodrow in his Analeeta^ MS. Advocates' Libmy, sets 
down the following characteristic anecdote of Mr. Dickson: 
'* I heard that when Mr. David Dickson came in to see the 
Lady Eglintoune, who at the time had with her the Lady 
Wigton, Cubt]«s, &c., and they all caressed him very much, 
he said, 'LadaesL if all this kudness be to me as Mr. David 
Didcson, I cun [render] you noe thanks, but if it be to me as 
a servant of my Master, and for his sake, I take it all weeL**'.. 

VOL. U 



clopatUa Britanniea: of which work that able and 
ingenious clergyman edited the last volumes, and 
was himself the author of many of the most valuable 
articles which the book contains. That part of the 
encyclopaedia containing the article Philology, writ- 
ten by Dr. Doig, having been published in the same 
week with a Dissertation on the Greek Verb by 
Dr. Vincent, afterwards Dean of Westminster, that 
author was so much struck with the coincidence, in 
many points, with his own opinions, that he com- 
menced an epistolary correspondence with Dr. Doig; 
and these two eminent philologists, by frequent com- 
munication, assisted and encouraged each other in 
their researches on these subjects. The same liberal 
interchange of sentiment characterized Dr. Doig's 
correspondence with Mr. Bryant, in their mutual in- 
quiries on the subject of ancient mythology. Amongst 
other proofs which Dr. Doig gave of ms profound 
learning, was a Dissertation on the Ancient Hellenes, 
published in the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. 

The most remarkable event of Dr. Doig's literary 
life, however, was his controversy with Lord Kames. 
That eminent philosopher, in nis Essay on Man, 
had maintained, as the foundation of his system, that 
roan was originally in an entirely savage state, and 
that by gradual improvement he rose to his present 
condition of diversified civilization. These opinions 
were combated by Dr. Doig, who endeavoured to 
prove that thev were neither supported by sound 
reason, nor by historical fact; while they were at the 
same time irreconcilable with the Mosaic account 
of the creation. In the Bible the historical details 
of the earliest period present man in a comparatively 
advanced state of civilization; and if we resort to 
profane hbtory, we find that the earliest historical 
records are confirmatory of the sacred books, and 
represent civilization as flowing from those portions 
of^ the globe — from the banks of the Euphrates and 
the Nile — which the biblical history describes as the 
seat of the earliest civilization. Modem history is 
equally favourable to Dr. Doig's system. In Eastern 
Asia we find nations remaining for thousands of 
years in identically the same state of improvement, 
or if they have moved at all, it has been a retrograde 
movement. In Africa, also, we perceive man in pre- 
cisely the same condition in which the Greek and 
Roman writers lepresent him to have been two 
thousand years ago. Europe alone affords an ex- 
ample of progress in civilization, and that progress 
may be easily traced to intercourse with the eastern 
nations. Man seems to possess no power to advance 
unassisted, beyond the first stage of^barbarism. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Robertson, *'in every stage of society, 
the fiiculties, the sentiments, and the desires of men, 
are so accommodated to their own state, that they 
become standards of excellence to themselves; they 
affix the idea of perfection and happiness to those 
attainments which resemble their own, and where- 
ever the objects of enjoyment to which they have 
been accustomed are wanting, confidently pronounce 
a people to be barbarous and miserable. ' The im- 
pediments which prejudice and national vanity thus 
oppose to improvement were mainly broken down 
in Europe by the crusades and their consequences, 
whereby the civilization of the East was diffused 
through the several nations in Europe. America 
presents the only instance of a people having ad- 
vanced considerably in civilization unassisted, ap- 
parently, by external intercourse. The Mexicans 
and Peruvians, when first discovered, were greatly 
more civilized than the surrounding tribes: but al- 
though this be admitted, yet, as it still remains a 
. debatable question whence the people of America 
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derived their origin, and as the most plausible theory 
represents them as having migrated from the nations 
of Eastern Asia, it may, after all, be contended, that 
the Mexicans and Peruvians had rather retrograded 
than advanced, and that, in truth, they only retained 
a portion of the civilization which they originally 
derived from the same common source. 

Dr. Doig's controversy with Lord Kames was 
maintained in two letters addressed to his lordship, 
but which wers not published until 1 793, several 
years after the death of Lord Kames; they led, how- 
ever, to an immediate intimacy between the con- 
trovertists, of the conunencement of which we have 
an interesting anecdote: — The first of these letters 
'^ dated from Stirling, but without the subscription 
of the writer, was transmitted to Lord Kames, who 
was then passing the Christmas vacation at Blair- 
Drummond; his curiosity was roused to discover the 
author of a composition which bore evidence of a 
most uncommon degree of learning and ingenuity. 
In conversing on the subject with an intimate friend. 
Dr. Graham Moir of Leckie, a gentleman of taste 
and erudition, and of great scientinc knowledge, who 
frequently visited him in the country, his lordship 
producing the letter of his anonymous correspondent, 
'In the name of wonder,' said he, 'Doctor, what 
prodigy of learning have you got in the town of Stir- 
ling, who is capable of writing this letter, which I 
received a few days ago?' The doctor, after glanc- 
ing over a few pages, answered, 'I think I know 
him, — there is but one man who is able to write this 
letter, and a most extraordinary man he is; — ^David 
Doig, the master of our grammar-school.' — *What !* 
said Lord Kames, 'a genius of this kind within a 
few miles of ray house, and I never to have heard 
of him ! And a fine fellow, too: he tells his mind 
roundly and plainly; I love him for that: — ^lie does 
not spare me: I respect him the more: — ^you must 
make us acquainted, my good doctor: I will write 
him a card; and to-morrow, if you please, you shall 
bring him to dine with me.' The interview took 
place accordingly, and to the mutual satisfaction of 
the parties. The subject of their controversy was 
fireely and amply discussed; and though neither of 
them could boast of making a convert of his an- 
tagonist, a cordial fiiendship took place from that 
day, and a literary correspondence began, which 
saflfered no interruption during their joint lives." 

We have various testimonies of the high respect 
in which Dr. Doig was held by all who were ac- 
quainted with him, and the sincere regard felt for 
him by his friends. Mr. Tytler, in his Life of Lord 
JCanuSf embraces the opportunity, while treating of 
the controversy between him and Lord Kames, to 
give a short outline of his life, as a small tribute of 
respect to the memory of a man whom he esteemed 
and honoured; and wnose correspondence for several 
vears, in the latter part of his life, was a source to 
him of the most rational pleasure and instruction. 
Tohn Ramsay of Ochtertyre raised a mural tablet to 
his memory, on which he placed the following in- 
scription: — 

DAVID DOIG! 

Dum tempus erit, vale ! 

Quo dendeno nunc recordor 

Q>Uoqttia, oaenas, itinera. 

Qua tecum olim habui, 

. Prope Taichii marginem, 

^ Ubi beti Bsepe una enravimusl 

$Ai mihi pro solatio merita tua contemplare. 

HIm puero orbo, 

Ingenui umiculos dedit "Pvia oaelestis. 

Tibi edam grand4BV0| 

Labor ipie erat in deliais. 

Te vix alius doctrinae ditior. 

Nemo edoctus modestior. 
Too in MnaoBe vaiiX tac«bairt 
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Candor, charitas, jucunda virtus, 

Ingenii lumine sane gratiora. 

Defunctum te dolebant octogenarium 

Gives, disdpuli, sodales. 

Venerande Senex ! non omnis extinctus e^^ ! 

Anima tua,^ sperare iubet, paradistun incolit. 

Ibi angelorum ore locutura, 

Ibi per sempiternas saeculorum states, 

Scientiae sitim in terris insatiabilem 

Ad libitum expletura. 

DAVID DOIG ! 

Farewell through time ! 

"Wxih what regret do I now remember 

The conversation, the meals^ the journeys,^ 

Which I have had with thee. 

On the banks of the Teith, 

Where, well pleased, we often strayed together. 

Be it my consolation 

To muse upon thy good qualities. 

On thee, an oiphan, thy heavenly Father 

Bestowed the seeds of Genius: 

To thee, even when well stricken in years. 

Labour itself was delighL 

Than thee, few more rich in literature. 

None of the learned more unassuming. 

In thy converse mildly shone 

Candour, kindness, amiable virtue^ 

More engaging than the glare of genius. 

,When thou died'st, aged fourscore. 

Townsmen, scholars, and companions, 

Dropt a tender tear. 

Venerable old man, 

Thou hast not utterly perished ! 

Thy soul, we trust, now dwells in heaven: 

There to speak the language of angels: 

There, throughout the endless ages of eternity, 

To gratify to its wish that thirst for knowledge 

Whidi could not be satiated on earth. 

A &vourite amusement of Dr. Doig was the com- 
position of small poetical pieces, both in Latin and 
English, of which those of an epigrammatic turn were 
peculiarly excellent From among those fugitive 
pieces, the magistrates of Stirling selected the follow- 
mg elegiac stanzas, which he had composed on the 
subject of his own life and studies, and engraved 
them upon a marble monument, erected to hi$ 
memory at the expense of the community of Stir- 
ling. 

Edidid quaedam, perlegi plura, notavi 
Pauculaj cum domino mox peritura suo, 

Lubrica Pierae tentarem praemia palmx, 
Credulus, ingenio heu nimis alta meo. 

Extincto famam niituro crescere saxo 
Posse putem, vivo quae mihi nuUa fuii ! 

DON, David. This excellent botanist was bom 
at For&r in the year 1800. His father being the 
proprietor of a nursery and botanic garden uiere, 
such a circumstance was sufficient to give the mind 
of David a bias towards this science in early youth, 
and while working in his father's garden he would 
necessarily become acquainted with the plants and 
flowers among which he was occupied. Bnt an 
ordinary or merely professional amount of knowledge 
on such subjects was not sufficient for him, and ne 

Eursued his investigations under the direction of his 
Lther, who was himself an able practical botanist, 
until he had acquired considerable knowledge of the 
subject as a science. This was shown in Edinbargh, 
when Mr. Don, sen., was appointed to the chaige of 
the botanic garden in that city; David, who at that 
time was a young man, was found to possess sach 
botanical knowledge, that Mr. Patrick Neill and other 
gentlemen connected with the garden obtained for 
him the means of attending some of the classes in the 
university. The stay of his father was but for a 
short time in Edinburgh, and he returned to his own 
botanical garden in Forfar, where he had cultivated 
the botany of his native country with great success; 

^ Dr. Dotg, in company with Mr. Ramsay, visited Oxford 
and Cambridge in 1791, and some yean after they tpeni a 
few weeks together at Pecerhead. « 
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but the young man, who now required a wider field 
of study, obtained soon afterwaras a situation in the 
establishment of Messrs. Dickson of Broughton, near 
Eldinburgh, where he had the care of the finest col- 
lection of plants in Scotland. In 1819 David Don 
went to London, and being recommended to Mr. 
Lambert, who at that time had a large collection of 
plants, he was by that gentleman established entirely 
m his own house as curator and librarian. In 1^22 
the situation of librarian to the Linnsean Society 
became vacant, and to this congenial ofhce, notwith- 
standing his youth, Don was appointed. Already, 
indeed, he had acquired high distinction among the 
students in botanical science, while this appointment 
afforded the best opportunities for the extension and 
improvement of his knowledge. In 1836 he was 
appointed professor of botany in King's College, 
London, in consequence of the death of Professor 
Burnett; and the duties of this ofhce he continued to 
discharge with credit to the end of his life. That 
valuable life, however, was unexpectedly and pre- 
maturely terminated. Although of a robust and 
strong constitution, a malignant tumour appeared on 
his lip, and although it was removed, it soon re- 
appeared in an aggravated form, and ended his days 
on the 8th of December, 1840, when he had only 
reached the forty- first year of his age. 

The reputation of David Don as a distinguished 
botanist was established in early life, not only among 
his friends, but the world at large, by his publications 
on the science which he so enthusiastically cultivated. 
One of the first of these was a description of several 
species of plants which were either entirely new, or 
confined to a few localities, and had been collected 
in Scotland by his father and other persons. This 
article was published in the third volume of the 
Memoirs of tJu Wcrntrian Socidy of Edinburgh, 
Soon after he published, in the thirteenth volume of 
the Linnaean Society, A Monograph of the Genus 
Saxifraga^ by which his reputation as a sound ac- 
curate botanist was firmly established. His appoint- 
ment of librarian to the Linnaean Society having 
directed his studies to the Indian collection of plants 
contained in its museum, he published descriptions 
of several species of plants that grew in Nepaul, 
under the title of Prodromus Flora Nepalensis. 
Indeed, after his appointment as librarian, almost 
every volume of the Linnaean Societ/s Transactions 
was enriched by him with papers on various depart- 
ments of systematic botany. His numerous scientific 
contributions from early youth to the close of his life 
are to be found in every volume of the Transactions 
of the Unnaan Society from vol. 13 to vol. 18; in the 
Memoirs of the Wemerian Society of Edinburgh^ vols. 
3 and 5; and in the Edinburgh New Philosophical 
Journal^ vols. 2 and 1 9. These are chiefly descrip- 
tive of various new genera and species, and on 
various points in the physiology of plants, while the 
scientific character of their author has been thus 
briefly summed up by his biographer, whose account 
we have followed: '*His numerous papers. . . are 
sufficient proof of his industry, and they have a real 
value. Don's knowledge of plants was most exten- 
sive, and his appreciation of species ready and exact 
He was not, however, fully alive to the importance 
of studying plants in their morpholog|ical relations, 
and many of^his papers are open to criticism on this 
ground. "'^ 

DONALDSON, John. This wayward artist and 
author, who wantecl nothing but common sense to 
have attained very high distinction, was bom at 
Edinbuigh in 1737. His father, a glover in rather 
humble circumstances, M^as a man addicted to meta- 



physical theories and reveries, which did not, how- 
ever, interfere with his daily business; but in the 
son this tendency finally predominated to the exclu- 
sion of evei^ other care. 

Even whde a child, John Donaldson exhibited an 
extraordinary aptitude for drawing; he copied every 
object with chalk upon his father's cutting-board, 
and when he was only twelve or thirteen years of 
age, he had attained such proficiency in executing 
miniature portraits in Indian ink, as to assist in sup- 
porting his parents. He was likewise so admirable 
a copyist in imitating ancient engravings with his 
pen, that these imitations were often mistaken even 
by the skilful for originals. 

After he had thus spent some years in Edinburgh, he 
went to London, and for some time painted portraits 
in miniature with great success. But besides these, 
he betook himself to historical drawing, in which he 
was still more successful, and one of his productions 
in this department (the tent of Darius) gained the 
prize given by the Society of Arts. He also painted 
two subjects m enamel, the one on the death of Dido, 
and the other from the story of Hero and Leander, 
both of which obtained prizes from the same society. 
He was now regarded as an artist of high promise, 
and his foot was planted upon the ladder which 
would have raised him to fame and fortune, when 
the spirit of the moral dreamer which had been 
growing within him, superseded the inspiration of 
the artist He had begun to think that the taste, 
intellectual pursuits, government, morals, and religion 
of mankind were all wrong — and that, as the neces- 
sary consequence of his making such a discovery, he 
was the person destined to set them all right His 
&ther had been able, while discussing the most ab- 
struse metaphysical subjects, to carry on his work 
without interruption, and cut out gloves upon the 
board; but John, an exaggeration of his father, was 
so wholly possessed by his theories as to become in 
the ordinary affairs of life as helpless as a child. An 
indifference, nay, a positive aversion to the art which 
he had cultivated so carefully and successfully, had 
now obtained complete possession, which he mani- 
fested by startling indications: he maintained that 
Sir Joshua Reynolds must be a very dull fellow to 
devote his life to the study of lines and tints ; and 
on one occasion, when the carriage of Lord North 
waited at his door, his lordship was sent away with 
a '*not at home," because the artist was not in a 
humour to paint Donaldson also cultivated his 
conversational powers, which were chiefly distin- 
guished by smart epigram and sarcasm — and think- 
ing perhaps that these would be available instruments 
in the regeneration of human opinion, he would start 
from his «isel to his writing-desk, and finish an epi- 
gram, or secure a flying thought, though some person 
of ruik should at tne time l^ sitting for his portrait. 
Of course his improvement as a painter was stopped, 
and his friends and patrons alienated. But neither 
by these instances, nor by the fact that younger and 
inferior artists were now obtaining the precedence, 
would he submit to be warned — uiese were merely 
proofs that the whole world was in the wrong, and 
combined in a conspiracy against the man who could 
reform them. Thus he went on until he had neither 
business to cultivate nor customers to resort to him. 

In the meantime, although he had iritondoned paint- 
ing, he was not idle, as the masses of manuscnpt he 
hid written attested; but their subjects were too 
outri or undigested to be fit for publication. The 
only woiks he published, notwithstanding all this 
mass of labour, were an Essay on the Elements of 
Beauty^ and a volume of poems. He is supposed also 
to have been the author of an anonymous pamphlet 
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entitled Critical Remarks upon the Public Buildings of 
London. Amon^ his various studies was the science 
of chemistry, and he discovered a method not only 
of preserving vegetables, but the lean of meat, so as 
to remain uncorrupted during the longest voyages, 
for which he obtained a patent; but his want of 
money, and entire ignorance of business, prevented 
him from deriving any benefit from the discovery. 
The last twenty years of Donaldson's life were years 
of suffering, cluefly arising from penury; his eyesight 
as well as his business had failed, and he frequently 
was in want of the common necessaries of life. His 
last illness was occasioned by sleeping in a room which 
had been lately painted. In consequence of this im- 
prudence he was seized with a total debility, and 
being removed by some friends to a lodging at Isling- 
ton, he, in spite of every care they comd bestow, 
died on the 1 1 th of October, 1 8oi. Such was the end 
of John Donaldson, a man addicted to no vice, and 
temperate to abstemiousness; endowed with high 
talent in various departments independent of that of 
art, and beloved by all who knew him on account of 
his many virtues as well as endowments^ His only 
fault — but one which was sufficient to negative all his 
good qualities — ^was that total want of common sense 
which is so necessary for the business of every-day 
life, and without which all talent must be unava^ing. 

DONALDSON, Walter. This learned writer, 
who is classed among the eminent scholars of the 
seventeenth century, was a native of Aberdeen, and 
was bom probably about the year 1575. His father 
held the rank of a gentleman; his mother was the 
daughter of David Lamb of Dimkenny. The fiist 
notice we have of him shows that he formed part of 
the retinue of David Cunningham, Bishop of Aber- 
deen, and Sir Peter Young, great almoner of Scot- 
land, when they were sent as ambassadors by James 
VI. to the court of Denmark, and to some of the 
princes of Germany. This was probably in 1594, 
when the embassy was sent to announce the birth 
of the king's eldest son, Henry, afterwards Prince 
of Wales. After his return home, where he made 
a short stay, Donaldson once more visited the Con- 
tinent, and studied in the university of Heidelberg, 
where the civil law was ably taught by the elder 
Gothofredus. While studying at this university, he 
also appears to have instructed private pupils, one 
of whom, a native of Riga, published his Synopsis 
of Ethics^ without his knowledge or consent Don- 
aldson mentions, although not in the language of 
displeasure, that the wonc thus surreptiti9usly pub- 
lished under the title of Synopsis Moralis Philoso- 
phicBf went through several editions in Germany, and 
also in Great Britain, and that the learned Kecker- 
mann had in several instances plagiarized from its 
pages. 

From Germany Donaldson repaired to France, 
where he permanently settled, and was appointed 
principal of the Protestant university of Sedaru Here, 
besides performing the duties of principal, he 
taught moral and natural philosophy, and the Greek 
tongue— a proof of the vanety of his attainments, and 
the high estimation in which they were held. In 
this university were also two of his learned country- 
men, one of whom was John Smith, one of the pro- 
fessors of philosophy, and the other the celebrated 
Andrew Melville, who occupied one of the chairs of 
divinity. Besides such multifarious teachii^, Don- 
aldson had leisure to compose a large and learned 
work for the use of students, extending to nearly 700 
pages, and the plan of which had been suggested 
to him by Gothofredus, his teacher at Hei£lberg. 
It was a systematic arrangement, in Greek fMid Latin, 



of psLssages extracted from Diogenes Laertius, under 
the title of Synopsis Locorum Communiumy in qua 
Philosophia Or (us, Progressus, 6^^., ex Diogeme 
Lairtio digeruntur. Francof. 1612, 8vo. The same 
work also reappeared under the title of Electa Lair- 
tiana: in quibus e Vitis Philosophorum Diogenis 
LaertH totius Philosophice Ortus, Progressus, varietque 
de Singtilis Sententice, in Locos Communes methodice 
di^runiur. Auihore G, Donaldsono, Scoto-Britanno. 
Francftirti ad Moenum, 1625, Svo. 

After residing sixteen years at Sedan, Donaldson 
was invited to open a college at Charenton, nesu* 
Paris; but the idea of a new Protestant seminary 
established so nigh the walls of the capital seems 
to have alarmed the dominant religion of the country, 
and the Papists instituted a lawsuit for the purpose 
of frustrating the design. It was while this suit was 
pending that he again exercised his pen in the service 
of instruction, by producing another learned woik, 
entitled Synopsis Occonomica, authore G. Donaldumc, 
ScotO'BritannOf Aberdonensi^ y. C. cut cekisisstmttsn 
Carolum, Wailia Principem, Paris, 1620, Svo. 
Of this work there was a reprint at Rostock in 1624, 
and another at Frankfort in 1625, while its merits 
are commended in Baylis Dictionary z& a work 
deserving to be read. And here the record of this 
distinguished and valued scholar terminates. We 
are unable to ascertain how the lawsuit ended, or 
where and at what time Donaldson died. We can 
only learn inferentially that he was survived by his 
widow, whose name was either Hoffan or Goffin, 
and by several children. 

DOUQALIi, John, was bom in Kirkcaldy in 
Fifeshire, where his father was the master of the 
grammar - schooL After receiving the primary 
branches of education at home, he proceeded to the 
university of Edinburgh, where he studied for some 
time, with the intention of entering the Church of 
Scotland ; but afterwards changing his design, be 
devoted himself principally to classical learning, for 
which his mind was unusually gifted. He also 
directed his attention to the study of mathematics, 
of ancient and modem geography, and of the modem 
languages, including most of those of northern Eu- 
rope. He made the tour of the Continent several 
times in the capacity of tutor and travelling com- 
panion. Afterwards he was private secretary to the 
learned General Melville ; and ultimately he estab- 
lished himself in London, where he dedicated his 
life to literary pursuits. He was the author of MiU' 
tary- Adventures f Svo; The Modem Preceptor^ 2 vols. 
Svo; The Cabinet of Arts, including Arithmetic, 
Geometry, and Chemistry, 2 vols. Svo; and contri- 
buted besides to many scientific and literary works, 
particularly to the periodical publications of the day. 
He also engaged in the translation of works from 
the French and Italian languages. For many years 
he employed himself, under the patronage of uie late 
Duke of York, in preparing a new translation of 
Casar's Coinnientaries, with copious notes and illus- 
trations. This work, however, he did not live to 
complete, which is much to be regretted, as from his 
classical knowledge he must have rendered it highly 
valuable. He had likewise intended to prepare an 
English translation of Strabo, as well as to clear up 
many doubtful passages in Polybius, for which he 
was eminently qualified; but the want of encourage- 
ment and the narrowness of his circumstances frus- 
trated his wishes. Reduced in the evening of his 
life to all the miseries of indigence and neglect, he 
sunk, after a long and severe illness, into the grave, 
in the year 1822, leaving his aged widow utterly 
destitute and unprovided for; and affording in him- 
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self an instructive but painful example of the hard- 
ships to which, unless under very favourable circum- 
stances, men even of extraordinary attainments are apt 
to be reduced, when, forsaking the ordinary paths of 
professional industry, they yield to the captivations 
of literature. 

DOUGLAS, Sir Charles, a distinguished naval 
officer, was a native of Scotland; but we have not 
learned where he was bom, nor to what family he 
belonged His education must have been very 

food, as he could speak no fewer than six different 
European languages with perfect correctness. He 
was originally in the Dutch service, and it is said 
that he did not obtain rank in the British navy 
without great difficulty. In the Seven Years' war, 
which commenced in 1756, he was promoted through 
the various ranks of the service till he became post- 
captain. At the conclusion of the war, in 1763, he 
went to St Petersburg, his majesty having previously 
conferred upon him the rank of baronet. On the 
war br«dcing out with America in 1 775, Sir Charles 
had a broad pendant ^ven him, and commanded 
the squadron employed m the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
His services on this station were, after his return to 
England, rewarded with very flattering honours, and 
he soon after obtained command of the Duke^ 98 
guns.^ Sir Charles was remarkable not only as a 
linguist, but also for his genius in mechanics. He 
suggested the substitution of locks for matches in naval 
gunnery — an improvement inunediately adopted, and 
which proved of vast service to the British navy. 
On the 24th of November, 1 781, he was appointed first 
captain to Sir George Rodney, then about to sail on 
his second expedition to the West Indies. Sir George 
having hoisted his flag in the Formidable, Captam 
Douglas assumed the command of that vessel, and 
they sailed on the 15th of January, 1782, from Tor- 
bay. On the 1 2th of April took place the celebrat«l 
engagement with the French fleet, in which the 
British gained a most splendid victory, chiefly, 'it is 
supposed, in consequence of the ForMtdabU having 
been directed across the enemy's line. In our me- 
moir of Mr. Clerk of Eldin we have recorded part 
of the controversy which has been carried on respect- 
ing the orieinator of this idea. It was there shown 
that Sir Charles Douglas utterly denied the claims 
of Mr. Clerk : we must now show what claims have 
been put forward for himselC Douglas, it must be 
remanced, was an officer of too high principle to 
make any claims himself. He thought it a kind of 
insubordination for any one to claim more honour 
than what was allowed to him by his superiors in 
the despatches or in the gazette. Hence, whenever 
any one hinted at the concern which he was gene- 
rally supposed to have had in suggesting the measure, 
he always turned the conversation, remarking in 

feneral terms — **We had a great deal to do, sir, and 
believe you will allow we did a great deal** The 
claim has been put forward by his son. Major- 
general Sir Howard Douglas, who, at the same 
time, speaks in the following terms of his father's 
delicacy upon the subject: — "He never, I repeat, 
asserted, or would accept, when complimented upon 
it, greater share in the honour of the day than what 
had been publicly and officially given him, and I am 
sure his spirit would not approve of my reclaiming 
any laurels of that achievement from the tomb of his 
chief." The principal proof brought forward by Sir 
Howard consists of the following extract from a 
letter by Sir Charles Dashwood — a surviving actor 
in the engagement of the 12th of April, though then 
only thirteen years of age. "Being one of the aides- 
de-camp to the commander-in-chi^ on that memor- 



able day, it was my duty to attend both on him and 
the captain of the fleet, as occasion might require. 
It so happened, that some time after the battle had 
commenced, and whilst we were severely engaged, I 
was standing near Sir Charles Douglas, who was 
leaning on the hammocks (which in those days were 
stowed across the fore-part of the quarter-deck), his 
head leaning on his one hand, and nis eye occasion- 
ally glancing on the enemy's line, and apparently in 
deep meditation, as if some great event were cross- 
ing his mind : suddenly raising his head, and turning 
quickly round, he said, 'Dash, where's Sir George? 
*In the after-cabin, sir,' I replied. He immediately 
went aft: I followed; and on meeting Sir George 
coming from the cabin, close to the wheel, he took 
off his cocked hat with his right hand, holding his 
long spy-glass in his left, and, making a low and 
profound DOW, said — *Sir George, I give you joy 
of the victory!*— *Poh!' said the chieC as if half 
angry, 'the day is not half won yet' — 'Break the 
line. Sir George!* said Douglas, 'the day is your 
own, and I will insure you the victory.' — *No,' said 
the admiral, *I will not break my line.' After 
another request and another refusal. Sir Charles 
desired the helm to be put a-port ; Sir George 
ordered it to starboard. On Sir Charles agam 
ordering it to port, the admiral sternly said, 'Re- 
member, Sir Charles, that I am commander-in-chief, 
— starboard, sir,' addressing the master, who during 
this controversy had placed the helm amidships. 
The admiral and captain then separated; the former 
going aft, and the latter going forward. In the 
course of a couple of minutes or so, eac)i turned and 
again met nearly on the same spot, when Sir Charles 
quietly and coolly again addressed the chief — 'Only 
break the line, Sir George, and the dav is your own.* 
The admiral then said in a quick and hurried way, 
' Well, well, do as you like,' and immediately turned 
round, and walked into the after-cabiiL The words 
'Port the helm,' were- scarce! v uttered, when Sir 
Charles ordered me down with directions to com- 
mence firing on the starboard side. On my return 
to the quarter-deck I foimd the Formidable passing 
between two French ships, each nearly toucmng us. 
We were followed by the Namur and the rest of the 
ships astern, and from that moment the victory was 
decided in our favour." 

Referring the reader for a further discussion of this 
controversy to the 83d number of the Quarterly 
Review, we may mention that Lord Rodney never 
failed to confess that the advantages of the day were 
greatly improved by Sir Charles Douglas. After 
the conclusion of the war, the gallant officer was 
intrusted with the command of the Nova Scotia 
station, which, however, he resigned, in consequence 
of some proceedings of the navy board with which 
he was displeased. During the preparations for war 
in 1787, he was promoted to the rank of rear- 
admiral, and next year he was reappointed to the 
Nova Scotia sUtion. He expired, however, Janu- 
uary, 1789, in the act of entering a public meeting 
at Edinburgh, a stroke of apoplexy having cut him 
off in a single moment. Over and above all his 
claims to the honours of the 12th of April, he left 
the character of a brave and honest officer. His 
mechanical inventions have been followed up by his 
son. Sir Howard, whose work on naval gunnery is a 
book of standard excellence. 

DOUGLAS, David. It seldom happens in the 
present day, when the path of knowledge is accom- 
panied with the comforts and fecilities of a railway, 
that the pursuit of science is closed with the honours 
of martyrdom. In this case, however, the subject of 
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the present memoir forms a rare and mournful excep- 
tion. 

David Douglas was bom at Scone, in Perthshire, 
in the year 1798, and was the son of a working 
mason. After having received a common education 
at the parish school of Kinnoul, he was, at an early 
period, placed as an apprentice in the garden of the 
Earl of Mansheld, at Scone Palace. In this occupa- 
tion his favourite pursuit had full scope and develop- 
ment, so that he soon became remarkable in the 
neighbourhood for his love of reading during the 
winter, and his researches in quest of wild plants 
during the months of summer. Thus he continued 
till his twentieth year, when a still more favourable 
opportunity of improvement presented itself at Valley- 
field, the seat of Sir Robert Preston, in whose garden, 
famous for its store of rich exotics, he became a 
workman; and the head gardener of the establish- 
ment, Mr. Stewart, having observed the ardour of 
his young assistant in the study of botany as a science, 
procured him access to Sir Robert Preston's rich 
t)otanical library. From Vallevfield, David Douglas 
removed to Glasgow, where he was employed as 
gardener in the botanic garden of the university; 
and here the valuable knowledge he had acquired was 
so highly estimated by Dr. (afterwards Sir) William 
Hooker, the professor of botany at Glasgow, that he 
made him the companion of his professional explo- 
rations while collecting materials for his Flora Sco- 
tica. In this way Dot^g^ had ample opportunity of 
improving his knowledge of plants in the Western 
Highlands, over which these scientific tours extended, 
as well as securing the approbation of one who could 
well appreciate his acquirements. The result was, 
that Professor Hooker recommended his talented as- 
sistant as a botanical collector to the Horticultural 
Society of London, by whom he was sent in 1823 
to the United States, for the purpose of enriching 
our home collection in botany with choice trans- 
atlantic specimens; and this he successfully accom- 
plished, by bringing home before the close of the year 
many fme plants, as well as a valuable collection of 
fruit-trees, by which the store of the society in the 
latter important production .was materially aug- 
mented. 

The zeal and ability which Douglas had shown on 
this occasion soon procured employment in a wider 
field of enterprise. This was to explore the botanical 
resources of the country adjoining theColambia River, 
and southwards towards California, and ascertain its 
multifarious productions. He left England for this 
purpose in July, 1824, and as soon as the vessel 
touched the shore he commenced his operations. 
This was at Rio-de- Janeiro, where a large collection 
of rare orchidaceous plants and bulbs rewarded his 
labours. Among these bulbs was a new species of 
Gesneria, hitherto unknown to the botanists of Eng- 
land, and which Mr. Sabine, the secretary of the Hor- 
ticultural Society, named the G. Douglasii^ in honour 
of its discoverer. So rich was the soil and so plen- 
tiful the productions of this part of South America, 
that Douglas, who could here have increased his 
scientific treasures to an indefinite extent, was obliged 
to leave it with regret. In doubling Cape Horn, he 
shot several curious birds, only to be found in these 
latitudes, and carefully prepared them for being 
brought home. The vessel toudied at the island of 
Juan Fernandez, that romantic residence of Alexan- 
der Selkirk; and Douglas, who was delighted with 
its wooded scenery and soil, sowed here a plentiful 
collection of garden seeds, in the hope that some 
future Robinson Crusoe would be comforted by the 
produce, should such a person again become its 
tenant On the 7th of April, 1825, he arrived at 



Fort Vancouver, on the Columbia, where his proper 
mission was to commence; and here his fitness for it 
was well attested by the immense collection of seeds 
and dried specimens which he txansmitted to the 
Horicultural Society at home. Among his discoveries 
were several species of a pine of enormous size, one 
of these, belonging to the class which he called the 
Pinus Lamberitana^ in honour of Mr. Lambert, vice- 
president of the Linnsean Society, measuring 215 feet 
in height, and 57 feet 9 inches in circumference. 
The cones of this forest Titan, of which he sent home 
specimens, were 16 inches long and 11 in cir- 
cumference. But thev had something else than mere 
bulk to recommend them; for their kernel, which is 
pleasant to the taste, and nutritious, is roasted or 
pounded into cakes by the Indians, and used as an 
important article of foo^; while the resin of the tree, 
on being subjected to the action of fire, acquires a 
sweet taste, and is used . by the natives as sugar. 
After having spent two years in the country adjoin- 
ing the Columbia, and exploring it in every direction, 
Douglas, in the spring of 1827, left Fort Vancouver, 
and crossed the Rocky Mountains to Hudson's Bay, 
where he met Sir John Franklin, Dr. Richardson, 
and Captain Back, on their way homeward from 
their second overland Arctic expedition, with whom 
he returned to England. His successful labours in 
botanical science, and the important additions he had 
made to it, insured him a hearty welcome among the 
most distinguished of the scientific scholars in London ; 
so that, without solicitation, and fiee of all expense, 
he was elected a fellow of the Geological, Zoologi- 
cal, and Linnsean Societies. He was also requested 
to publish his travels, and a liberal offer to this effect 
was made to him by Mr. Murray, the publisher; but 
though he commenced the undertakir^, he did not 
live to complete it, so that his authorship was con- 
fined to several papers which he contributed to the 
Transactions of the three societies of which he was 
elected a fellow; and extracts from his letters to Dr. 
Hooker, which were published in Brewsta^s Edin- 
burgh journal for Januar)', 1828. 

After remaining in London for two years, Mr. 
Douglas resumed his duties, and set off upon that 
last scientific tour which was destined to a melan- 
choly termination. He returned to the Columbia 
River in 1829, and af)er some time spent in explora- 
tion among his former fields of research, which he 
prosecuted with his wonted ardour and success, he 
went to the Sandwich Islands. The inhabitants of 
these islands being in the practice of trapping wild 
bulls in pits dug Tor the purpose, Mr. Douglas, one 
evening, after a few months residence, fell into one 
of these excavations, in which an animal had been 
previously snared; and the fierce creature, already 
maddened by its captivity, fell upon him, so that 
next morning he was found dead, and his body 
dreadfully mangled. 'Ilhis tragical event occurred on 
the i2thof July, 1834. 

Thus prematurely, in the thirty-sixth year of his age, 
was the life of this enterprising traveller and skilful 
botanist cut short. The value of his discoveries, even 
in so brief a career, it would be difficult fully to ap- 
preciate. He introduced into our country almost all 
the new hardy plants that enrich our gardens^ To 
these may be added many ornamental shrubs, as well 
as valuable timber-trees that adorn our sylvan plan- 
tations, and give promise of extensive future advant- 
age to Britain. Of the plants alone, which are too 
numerous to specify in this work, he introduced 53 
of the woody and 145 of the herbaceous genus, 
while his dried collection of Califomian plants alone 
consists of about 800 different kinds. He was thus 
no mere curiosity-hunter, but a benefactor to society 
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at laige; and it may be, that while new productions 
are implanted in our soil, and naturalized in our 
climate, the name of the humble but sagacious and 
enterprising individual who thus benefit^ our coun- 
try for ages to come, will pass into utter foigetfiilness. 
But if he has been unable to command immortality, 
he has done more — ^he has deserved it 

DOUGLAS, Gavin, one of the most eminent of 
our early poets, was the third and youngest son of 
Archibald, fifth Earl of Angus, by Elizabeth Boyd, 
only daughter of Robert, Lord Boyd, high chamber- 
lain of Scotland. The Earls of Angus were a 
younger branch of the family of Douglas, and helped 
m the reign of James IL to depress the enormous 
power of the main stock; whence it was said, with a 
reference to the complexions of the two different 
races, that the red Douglas had put dawn the black. 
Archibald, the fifth earl, father to the poet, is noted 
in our history for his bold conduct respecting the 
favourites of James III. at Lauder, which gained 
him the nickname of Bell-the-cat. His general force 
of character amidst the mighty transactions in which 
he was engaged, caused him to be likewise desig- 
nated "the great earl." According to the family 
historian, he was everyway accomplished both in 
body and mind ; of stature tall, and strong made; 
his countenance full of majesty, and such as bred 
reverence in the beholders ; wise, and eloquent of 
speech; upright and regular in his actions; sober, 
and moderate in his desires; valiant and courageous; 
a man of action and undertaking; liberal also; loving 
and kind to his friends; which made him to be 
beloved, reverenced, and respected by all men. 

Gavin Douglas, the son of such a father, was bom 
about the year 1474, and was brought up for the 
church. Where his education was commenced is 
unknown; but, according to Mr. Warton, there is 
certain evidence that it was finished in the university 
of Paris. He is supposed, in youth, to have tra- 
velled for some time over the Continent, in order to 
make himself acquainted with the manners of other 
countries. In 1496, when only twenty-two years of 
age, he was appointed rector of Hawick — ^a benefice 
probably in tne gifl of his fomily, which has long 
held large property and high influence in that part 
of the country. We are informed by the family 
historian that in youth he felt the pangs of love, but 
was soon freed from the tyranny of that unreasonable 
passion. Probably his better principles proved 
sufficient to keep in check what his natural feelings, 
aided by the poetical temperament, would have 
dictated. However, he appears to have signalized 
his triumph by writing a translation of Ovid's Re- 
medy of Love, He alludes in a strange manner to 
this work, in his translation of Virgil; giving the 
following free reading of the well-known passage in 
the yEneid, where his author speaks of the Bucolics 
and Georgics as having been nis former composi- 
tions : — 

**So thus followand the floure of poetry. 
The battellis and the man transute have I, 

Stihilk yore ago in myne undauntit youth 
nfructuous idelnes fleand, as I couth, 
Of Ovideis Lufe the Remede did translate. 
And syne of hie Honour the Palice wrate." 

In those days, it does not seem to have been con- 
sidered the duty of a translator to put himself exactly 
into the place of the author ; he was permitted to 
substitute modern allusions for the original; and, as 
this specimen testifies, to alter any personality re- 
specting the author, so as to apply to himself. The 
translation of the Remedy of Love, which must have 
been written before the year 1501, has not been pre- 



served. In the year just mentioned, he wrote his 
Palace of Honour — an apologue for the conduct of a 
king, and which he therefore addressed very appro- 
priately to his young sovereign, King James IV. 
The poet, in a vision, finds himself in a wilderness, 
where he sees troops of persons travelling towards 
the Palace of Honour. He joins himself to the train 
of the muses, and in their company proceeds to the 
happy place. At this point of the allegory his 
descnption of one of their resting-places is exceed- 
ingly beautiful : — 

"Our horses pasturit on ane pleasand plane, 
Law at the foot of ane fair grene montane. 
Amid ane meid, shaddowit with cedar trees. 
Safe fra all heit, thair might we weil remain. 
AU kind of herbis, flouris, fruit, and grain. 
With every growand tree thair men might cheis. 
The beryal streams rinnand ower stancrie grei^ 
Made^ sober noise; the shair dinnit aeain, 
For birdis sang, and sounding of the oeis." 

In his last adventure he seems to allude to the law 
of celibacy, under which, as a priest, he necessarily 
lay. The habitation of the honourable ladies (which 
he describes in gorgeous terms) is surrounded by a 
deep ditch, over which is a narrow bridge, formed 
of a single tree; and this is supposed to represent the 
ceremony of marriage. Upon nis attempting to pass 
over the bridge, he falls into the water, ana awakes 
from his dream. Sage, in his life of Douglas, pre- 
fixed to the edition of the ^neid, thus speaks of^the 
poem under our notice: "The author's excellent de- 
sign is, under the similitude of a vision, to represent 
the vanity and inconstancy of all worldly pomp and 
glory; and to show that a constant and inflexible 
course of virtue and goodness is the only way to true 
honour and felicity, which he allegorically describes 
as a magnificent palace, situated on the top of a very 
high mountain, of a most difficult access. He illus- 
trates the whole with a variety of examples, not only 
of those noble and heroic souls whose eminent virtues 
procured them admission into that blessed place, but 
also of those wretched creatures whose vicious lives 
have fatally excluded them from it for ever, notwith- 
standing; of all their worldly state and grandeur." 
This cntic is of opinion that the poet took his plan 
from the palace of happiness described in the Tablet 
of Cebes. 

In all probability these poems were written at his 
residence in the town of Hawick, where he was sur- 
roimded with scenery in the highest degree calcu- 
lated to nurse a poetical fancy. In 1509 he was 
nominated to be provost of the collegiate diurch of 
St. Giles, at Edinburgh, and it is likely that he then 
changed his residence to the capital. Some years be- 
fore, he had contemplated a translation oi\\ie^neid 
into Scottish verse, as appears from his Palace of 
Honour^ where Venus presents him with a copy of 
that poem in the original, and, in virtue of her rela- 
tion to the hero, requests the poet to give a version 
of it in his vernacular tongue. Douglas commenced 
his labours in January, 15 1 1- 12, and although he pre- 
faced each book with an original poem, and included 
the poem written by Mapheus Vigus* as a thirteenth 
book, the whole was completed in eighteen months, 
two of which, he tells us, were spent exclusively in 
other business. The work was completed on the 
22d of Tuly, 15 13. The /Eneid oi Gavin Douglas 
is a work creditable in the highest d^;ree to Scottish 
literature, not only from a specific merit of the 
translation, but because it was the first translation of 
a Roman classic executed in the English language.* 

1 A learned Italian of the fifteenth century. 

* The near affinity of the languages of England and Scotland 
at this time, renders any circumlocutory mode of expressing 
this idea lumeoessary. 
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To adopt the criticism of Dr. Irving — "Without 
pronouncing it the best version of this poem that 
ever was or ever will be executed, we may at least 
venture to affirm, that it is the production of a bold 
and energetic writer, whose knowledge of the language 
of his original, and prompt command of a copious 
and vari^rated phraseology, qualified him for the 
performance of so arduous a task. And whether we 
consider the state of British literature at that era, or 
the rapidity with which he completed the work, he 
will be found entitled to a high d^p^ee of admiration. 
In either of the sister languages few translations of 
classical authors had hitherto been attempted; and 
the rules of the art were consequently little under- 
stood. It has been remarked, that even in English, 
no metrical version of a classic had yet appeared; 
except of Boethius, who scarcely merits that appella- 
tion. On the destruction of Troy, Caxton had pub- 
lished a kind of prose romance, which he professes 
tp have translated from the French: and the English 
reader was taught to consider this motely composi- 
tion as a veraon of the y£nad, Douglas bestows 
severe castigation on Caxton for his presumptuous 
deviation from the classical story, and affirms that 
his work no more resembles Virgil, than the devil is 
like St Austin. He has, however, fallen into one 
error, which he exposes in his predecessor; proper 
names are often so transfigured in his translation 
that they are not, without much difficulty, recog- 
nized. In many instances he has been guilty of 
modernizing the notions of his original. The sibyl, 
for example, is converted into a nun, and admonishes 
iCneas, the Troian baron, to persist in counting his 
beads. This plan of reducing every ancient notion 
to a clerical standard has been adopted by much 
later writers; many preposterous instances occur in 
the learned Dr. Blackwell's memoirs of the court of 
Augustus. 

"Of the general principles of translation, however, 
Douglas appears to have formed no inaccurate notion. 
For the most part, his version is neither rashly licen- 
tious nor tamely literal. . . . Though the merit of 
such a performance cannot be ascertained by the in- 
spection of a few detached passages, it may bie proper 
to exhibit a brief specimen: — 

Facilis descensus Averni, 
Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis; 
Sed revocare gradum, tuperaaque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hie labor est; paud quos aequus amavit 
Jupiter, aut ardens evexit ad aethera virtus, 
Dis geniti, potuere. Tenent media omma silvse, 
Cocytusque sinu labens drcumfluit atro. 

VlKGIl- 

It is richt facill and eith gate. I th^ tell. 

For to descend and toss on aoun to heU: 

The black yettis of Pluto and that dirk way 

Standis evir open and patent nycht and day: 

Bot therefra to return agane on hicht, 

And here aboue recouir this airis licht^ 

That is difficill werk, there laboure lyia. 

Full few there bene quhom heich aboue the skyis 

Thare ardent vertew has rasit and upheit. 

Or yet quhame equate Jupiter deifyit, 

Thay quhilkis bene gendrttof godais, may tfaidderattane. 

All the midway is wudemes vnplane, 

Or wilsum forrest; and the laithly flude 

Cocytus with his dresy bosum vnnide 

Fiowis enuiron round about that place. 

Douglas." 

Mr. Warton pronounces for judgment upon Doug- 
las' j^neidy that it "is executed with equal spirit and 
fidelity, and is a proof that the Lowland Scotch and 
English languages were then neariy the same. I 
mean the style of composition; more especially, in 
the glaring affectation of anglicizing Latin words. "^ 

It is not, however, in the translation that the chief 

^ History (if English Poetry, ii aSi, a. 



merit lies. The poet has gained much greater praise 
for the original poetry scattered throu^ the lK>ok. 
To an ordinary reader, the plan of the work may be 
best described by a reference to the structure of Af€tr- 
mitm, which is decidedly an imitation of it. To every 
book is prefixed what Douglas calls a prologue, con- 
taining some descriptions or observations of his own, 
and some of which afford delightful glimpses of his 
peisonal character and habits. Those most admired 
are the prologue to the seventh book, containing a 
description of winter; that to the twelfth book, croi- 
taining a description of a summer morning; and that 
to the thirteenth (supplementary) book, which de- 
scribes an evening in June. It would appear that 
the author, in these and other cases, sought to relax 
himself from the progressive labour of mere transla- 
tion, by employing his own poetical powers on 
what he saw at the time around him. Mr. Warton 
speaks of Milton's V Allegro and U Penseroso as 
among the earliest descriptive poems produced in 
England. Whether he be correct or not, we may 
at least affirm, that Douglas, in his prologues to the 
books of Virgil, has given Scotland the credit of 
producing poems of that kind more than a century 
earlier. 

These compositions being of such importance in 
Scottish literature, it seems proper in this place to 
present a specimen sufficient to enable the reader to 
judge of their value. It is difficult, however, to 
pitch upon a passage where the merit of the poetry 
may be obvious enough to induce the reader to take 
a little trouble in comprehending the language.' We 
have with some hesitation pitched upon the follow- 
ing passage from the prologue to the seventh book, 
which, as descriptive of nature in a certain aspect in 
this country, is certainly very iaithfiil ana even 
picturesque: — 

"The firmament owrecast with dudis black: 
The ground fadit, and faugh* wox all die fieldis 
Mountane toppis slekit wtOi snaw owre heildis: 
On raggit roclcis of hard harsh quhyn stane. 
With trostyn frontis cald clynty clewis sduuie: 
Bewty was lost, and barrand snew the landis 
With irostis hore, owerfiet the fieldis standis. 
Thick drumly skuggis* dirkinit so the hevin. 
Dim dcvis ok furui warpit fearful levin,* 
Flaggis' of fyre, and mony felloun flaw. 
Sharp soppis of sleit and of the swyppand snaw: 
The doUy dichis war al douk and wate. 
The low dales all fiodderit all with q;»ate. 
The plane stretis and every hie way 
Full of fluschis, dubbis, myre, and clay. 

Owr craggts and the fnmtis of rodcys sere, 
Hang gret yse schokkilis, lang as ony spere: 
The ^pind stude barrane, widderit, dosk, and gray 
Herbis, flowris, and gersis wallowit away: 
WoddiS| forrestis, with naket bewis blout, 
Stude stripit of their wede in every bout: 
So bustouslie Boreas his bugill blew, 
The dere full dome full in the dailis drew: 

The watter lynnys routes, and every lynd 
Quhistlit and brayit of the southend wynd: 
Pure lauboraris and byssy husbandmen. 
Went weet and wery draiglit in the fen; 
The silly sheep and thare little hird-gromes 
Lurkis under lye of bankis, woddis, and bromes; 
And utheris dautit greter bestial 
Within thare stabill sesit in thare stalL 

The caller air, penetrative and pure,' 
Dasang the blude in every creature, 

* Well do I recollect, in early days, borrowing old Gavin's 
translation from a circulating library, in order to steal a sly 
march upon my class-fellows in version-making. What was 
my dtaai>pointment on finding that the copy was a great deal 
more unmtelligible than the original, and diat, in reaUty, he 
of St. Giles stood more in need of a translator than he of 
Mantua ! 

* Fallow. 4 Shadows. •Lightning. < Flakes. 
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Made seik warm stovis and bene fyris hote, 
In doubtll garment clad, and weiecote, 
With mychty drink, and metis comfortive, 
Aganis the stem winter for to strive. 
Repattirit^ wele, and by the chymnay bekit. 
At evin betym doun in the bed they strekit, 
Warpit my hede, kest on claithis thrynefald, 
For to expell the periUous persand cald: 

I crossit me, syne bownit for to sleep: 

• * # * •• • 

Approaching near the breking of the day, 
Within my bed I walk^int quhare I lay; 
So fiut declynes Cynthia the mone. 
And kzyis keklys on the rufe abone. 

Fast by my chalmer, on hie wisnet treis. 
The sary gled quhissilis with mony ane pew, 
Quharby Uie day was dawing wiei I knew; 
Bade bete the fyre and the candill alicht. 
Syne blessit me, and in my wedis dydit; 
Ane schot-windo' unschet, ane litel on char, 
Persavyt the morning blae, wan, and har, 
Wyth doudy gum and rak owirquhelmyt the air; 

-Blaiknyt schew the brayis, 



With hirstis harsk of wa^gana wyndil strayis. 

The dew-droppis congeht on stibbil and vvnd. 

And sharp hailstanys mortfundyit of kynd, 

Stoppana on the thack, and on the causay by: 

The schote I closit, and drew inward ia hy; 

Chererand of cUd, the sessoun was sa snell, 

Schafe with hait flambis to steme the freezing fclL 

And as I bounit me to the fire me bv, 

Baith up and downe the house I did espv; • 

And seeand Virgil on ane letteron* stand, 

To wryte anone I eynt my pen in hand. 

And as I culd, with ;me fala dili^noe 

This nint buke followand of profound science. 

Thus has bejgun in the chill wynter cald, 

Quhen froetis dois owir flete baith ftrth and fald.** 

The poet concludes his description of the month 
of May in the twelfth prologue with the following 
fine apostrophe: — 

"Welcom the lord of licht, and lampe of day, 
Welcum fosterare of tender herbis grene, 
Welcum quickener of durest flouris schene, 
Welcum support of every rute and vane, 
Welcum comfort of all kmd frute and grane, 
Welcum the birdis beild upon the brier, 
Welcum maister and ruler of the year, 
Welcum weilfare of husbands at Uie plewis, 
Welcum repairer of woddis, treis, and bewis, 
Welcum depainter of the blomyt medis, ^ 
Welcum the lyf of every thing that q)edis, 
Welcum storare of all kmd bestial, 
Welcum be thy bricht beams gladand all ! " 

It remains to be mentioned that the translation 
of Virgil, being written at a time when printing 
hardly existed in Scotland, continued in manuscript 
till long after the death of Bishop Douglas, and was 
first published at London in 1553, at me same time 
with the /W*f^ 0/ Honour, The work bore the fol- 
lowing title: ThexUu Bukes of Eruados of the Famose 
Poet Virgin, Translatet out of Latyne Verses into 
Scottish Meter ^ by the Rexferend Father in God^ Mayster 
Gawin Douglas, Bishop of Dunkel^ and Unkil to the 
Erie of Angus, Euery Buke hauing hys Particular 
Prologue, A second edition was printed at Edin- 
burgh in 1 7 10, by the celebrated Thomas Ruddiman, 
with a life by Bishop Sage. Even this later impres- 
sion is now rarely met with. 

' The Earl of Angus was at this time possessed of 
great influence at court, in virtue of which he filled 
Uie office of chief magistrate of the city. Less than 
two months after Gavin Douglas had finished his 
translation, the noble provost and all his retainers 
accompanied King James on the fatal expedition 
which terminated in the battle of Flodden. Here 
the poet's two elder brothers, the Master of Angus 
and Sir William Douglas of Glenbervie, fell, with 
200 gentlemen of their name. The earl himself had 
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previously withdrawn from the expedition, on account 
of an unkind expression used by his imprudent sove- 
reign. He died, however, within a twelvemonth 
thereafter, of grief^ leaving his titles and immense 
territorial influence to the heir of his eldest deceased 
son, and who was consequently nephew to the pro- 
vost of St Giles. It is curious to find that, on the 
30th of September, only three weeks after his country 
had experienced one of the greatest disasters recorded 
in her history, and by which himself had lost two 
brothers and many other friends, the poet was ad- 
mitted a burgess of Edinburgh. This fact was dis- 
covered by Sibbald in the council register, with the 
phrase added, pro commune bono villa, gratis. But 
perhaps there is some mistake as to the date, the 
register of that period not being original, but ap- 
parently a somewhat confused transcript 

The consequences of this fatal battle seemed at 
first to open up a path of high political influence to 
Gavin Douglas. His nephew, being as yet very 
young, fell in some measure under his tutelage, as 
the nearest surviving relation. The queen, who had 
been appointed regent for her infant son James V., 
in less than a year from her husband's death, was 
pleased to marry the voung Earl of Angus, who 
accordingly seemed likely to become the actual 
governor of the kingdom. The step, however, was 
unpopular, and at a convention of the nobles it was 
resolved, rather than obey so youiu; a member of 
their own body, to call in the Duke of Albany, cousin 
to the late kin^. This personage did not realize the 
expectations which had been formed respecting him; 
and thus it happened, that for some years the chief 
power alternated between him and Angus. Some- 
times the latter individual enjoyed an mfluence de- 
puted to him in the queen's name by the duke, who 
occasionally found it necessary to retire to France. 
At other times, both the queen and her husband 
were obliged to take refuge in England, where, on 
one of these occasions, was bom their only child, 
Margaret Douglas, destined in future years to be the 
mother of Lord Damley, the husband of Queen 
Mary. 

The fortunes and domestic happiness of our poet 
appear to have been deeply affected by those of his 
nephew. Soon after the battle of Flodden, the queen 
conferred upon him the abbacy of Aberbrothock, 
vacant by the death of Alexander Stewart, the late 
king's natural soil In a letter addressed by her 
grace to Pope Leo X. she extols Douglas as second 
to none in learning and virtue, and earnestly re- 
quests that he may be confirmed in the possession 
of this ablmcy till his singular merits should be re- 
warded with some more ample endowment. Soon 
after she conferred on him the archbishopric of St 
Andrews, which, if confirmed, would have placed 
him at the head of the Scottish church. But the 
queen and her husband were not powerful or popular 
enough to secure him in this splendid situation. He 
was first intruded on by one John Hepburn, who 
had been appointed by the chapter, and then both 
he and Hepburn were displaced by the pope, in 
favour of Forman, the Bishop of Moray, a busy and 
ambitious churchman, who had been legate ^ latere 
to Pope Julius II. Douglas was at the same time 
deprived of the abbacy of Aberbrothock. It appears 
that, although these disputes were carried on by 
strength of arms on all sides, the poet himself was 
always averse to hostile measures, and would 
rather have abandoned his own interest thsm bring 
reproach upon his profession. The queen, having 
hitherto failed to be of any service to him, nominated 
him, in 1515, to be Bishop of Dunkeld, and on this 
occasion, to make quite sure, confirmation of the 
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gift was, by the influence of her brother Henry 
VIII., procured from the pope. In those days, 
however, a right which would suffice one day might 
not answer the next; and so it proved with Gavin 
Douglas. The Duke of Albany, who arrived in 
May, 15 15, though he had protected the right of 
Archbishop Forman on the strength of a papal bull, 
not only found it convenient to dispute that title in 
the case of Douglas, but actually imprisoned the poet 
for a year, as a punishment for having committed 
an act so detrimental to the honour of the Scottish 
church. In the meantime, one Andrew Stewart, 
brother to the Earl of Athole, and a partisan of 
Albany, got himself chosen bishop by the chapter, 
and was determined to hold out the cathedral against 
all whatsoever. Gavin Douglas, when released, was 
actually obliged to lay a formal siege to his bishopric 
before he could obtain possession. Having gone to 
Dunkeld, and published his bull in the usual form 
at the altar, he found it necessary to hold the en- 
suing entertainment in the dean's house, on account 
of his palace being garrisoned by the servants of 
Andrew Stewart. The steeple of the cathedral was 
also occupied as a fortress by these men, who pre- 
tended to be in arms in the name of the govefrnor. 
Next day, in attempting to go to church, he was 
hindered by the steeple garrison, who fired briskly 
at his party: he had therefore to perform service in 
the dean's house. To increase his difficulties, Stewart 
had arrived in person, and put himself at the head 
of the garrison. His friends, however, soon col- 
lected a force in the neighbouring country, with 
which they forced Stewart to submit. The governor 
was afterwards prevailed upon to sanction the 
right of Gavin Douglas, who gratified Stewart by 
two of the best benefices in the diocese. 

In 15 17, when Albany went to France in order to 
renew the ancient league between Scotland and that 
coimtry, he took Douglas and Panter as his secre- 
taries, his object being in the former case to have a 
hostage for the good behaviour of the Earl of Angus 
during his absence.^ However, when the negotia- 
tion was finished, the Bishop of Dunkeld is said to 
have been sent to Scotland with the news. He cer- 
tainly returned long before the governor himself. 
After a short stay at Edinburgh, he repaired to his 
diocese, where he employed himself for some time 
in the diligent discharge of his duties. He was a 
warm promoter of public undertakings, and, in par- 
ticular, finished a stone bridge over the Tay (op- 
posite to his own palace) which had been b^un by 
his predecessor. He spent so much money in this 
manner, and in charity, that he became somewhat 
embarrassed with debt. During the absence of the 
Duke of Albany, his nephew Angus maintained a 
constant struggle with the rival family of Hamilton, 
then bearing the title of Earl of Arran, which formed 
a great part of the governor's strength in Scotland. 
In April, 1520, both parties met in Edinbui^gh, de- 
termined to try which was most powerful. The 
Bishop of Dunkeld, seeing that bloodshed was 
threatened, used his influence with Archbishop 
Beaton of Glasgow, who was a partisan of Arran; 
when that prelate, striking his hand on his breast, 
asseverated, on his conscience, that he knew nothing 
of the hostile intentions of his friends. He had in 
reality assumed armour under his gown, in order to 
take a personal concern in the fray, and his hand 
caused the breastplate to make a rattling noise. 
"Methinks," said Douglas, with admirable sarcasm, 
•'your conscience clatters;" a phrase that might be 
interpreted either into an allusion to the noise itself, 

I This is alleged by Dr. Utsay.—History o/Grtat Britaiu. 



or to what it betrayed of the archbishop's intentions. 
Douglas retired to his own chamber to pray, and in 
the meantime his nephew met and overthrew the 
forces of the Earl of Arran. The bishop afterwards 
saved Beaton from being slain by the victors, who 
seized him at the altar of the Blackfriars' Church. 
Gavin Douglas probably entertained a feeling of 
gratitude to this dignitary, notwithstanding all his 
duplicity; for Beaton had ordained him at Gla^ow, 
and borne all the expenses of the ceremony out of 
his own revenues. 

The Earl of Angus was now re-established in 
power, but it was only for a short time. Albany 
returned next year, and called him and all his re- 
tainers to an account for their management of aflfairs. 
The earl, with his nephew and others, was obliged 
to retire to England. The Bishop of Dunkeld ex- 
perienced the most courteous attention at the court 
of Henry VIII., who, with all his faults, was cer- 
tainly a patron of literature. We are informed by 
Holingshed that Douglas received a pension from 
the English monarch. In London he contracted 
a friendship with Polydore Virgil, a learned Italian, 
who was then engaged in composing a history of 
England. It is supposed that the bishop assisted 
him with a little memoir on the origin of the Scottish 
nation. Here, however, our poet was suddenly cut 
off by the plague, in 1 52 1 or 1522, and was buried 
in the Savoy Church, where he had an epitaph in- 
scribed on the adjacent tomb of Bishop Halsay. It 
is painful to think that, in consequence of the intes- 
tine divisions of his country, this illustrious and most 
virtuous person died a denounced traitor in a foreign 
land. 

The only other poem of any extent by Gavin 
Douglas, is one entitled King Harty whiich was 
probably written in the latter part of his life, and 
contains what Dr. Irving styles "a most ingenious 
adumbration of the progress of human life." It was 
first printed in Pinkerton's collection oiAncUnt Scot- 
tish Poems, 1786. 

DOUQLAS, Sir James, one of the most remaxk- 
able men of the heroic age to which he belonged, 
and the founder of one of the most illustrious houses 
in Scotland, was the eldest son of William Douglas, 
a baron or magnate of Scotland, who died in England 
about the year 1302. 

The ancestry of this family has been but imper- 
fectly traced by most genealogists; but it now seems 
to be established that the original founder came into 
this country from Flanders, about the year 1147; 
and, in reward of certain services, not explained, 
which he performed to the abbot of Kelso, received 
from that prelate a grant of lands on the Water of 
Douglas, m Lanarkshire. In this assignation, a 
recoM of which is yet extant, he is styled 'Dieobaldns 
Flammaticus, or Theobald the Fleming. William, 
the son and heir of Theobald, assumed the surname 
of Douglas, from his estate. Archibald de Douglas* 
his eldest son, succeeded in the family estate on Douglas 
Water. Bricius, a younger son of William, became 
Bishop of Moray in 1203; and his four brothers, Alex- 
ander, Henry, Hugh, and Freskin, settled in Moray 
under his patronage, and from these the Douglases in 
Moray claim their descent Archibald died between 
the years 1238 and 1240, leaving behind him two 
sons. William, the elder, inherited the estate of his 
father; Andrew, the younger, became the ancestor of 
the Douglases of Dtdkeitn, afterwards created Earls 
of Morton. William acouired additional lands to 
the £unily inheritance; and, by this means, becoming 
a tenant in chief of the crown, was considered as rank- 
ing among the barons, or, as they were then called. 
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magnates of Scotland. He died about the year 1276, 
leaving two sons, Hugh and William. Hugh fought 
at the battle of Largs in 1263, and died about 1208, 
without issue. William, his only brother, and father 
to Sir James, the subject of the present article, suc- 
ceeded to the family honours, which he did not long 
enjoy; for, having espoused the popular side in the 
factions which soon after divided the kingdom, he 
was, upon the successful usurpation of Edward I., 
deprived of his estates, and died a prisoner in Eng- 
land, about the year 1302. 

The voung Douglas had not attained to manhood 
when the captivity of his father left him unprotected, 
and in this condition he retired into France, and lived 
in Paris for three years. In this capital, remarkable 
even in that age for the gaiety of its inhabitants, the 
young Scotsman for a time forgot his misfortunes, 
and gave way to the current follies by which he was 
surrounded. The intelligence of his father's death, 
however, was sufficient to break him off from such 
courses, and incite him to a more honourable and 
befitting life. Having returned without delay to 
Scotland, he seems first to have presented himself 
to Lamberton, Bishop of St Andrews, by whom he 
was received with great kindness, and promoted to 
the post of page in his household. Barbour, the 
poet, dwells fondly upon this period in the life of 
Douglas, whom he describes as cheerful, courteous, 
dutiral, and of a generous disposition, insomuch 
that he was esteemed and beloved by all; yet was 
he not so fair, adds the same discreet writer, that 
we should much admire his beauty. He was of a 
somewhat gray or swarthy complexion, and had 
black hair, circumstances from which, especially 
among the English, he came to be known by the 
name of the Black Douglas. His bones were large, 
but well set; his shoulders broad, and his whole per- 
son to be remarked as rather spare or lean, though 
muscular. He was mild and pleasant in company, 
or among his friends, and lisped somewhat in his 
speech, a circumstance which is said not at all to 
have misbecome him, besides that it brought him 
nearer to the beau-ideal of Hector, to whom Barbour 
justly compares him. 

Douglas was living in this manner when Edward, 
having for the last time overrun Scotland, called 
together an assembly of the barons at Stirling. The 
Bishop of St. Andrews attended the summons, and 
taking along with him the young squire whom he 
had so generously protected, resolved, if possible, to 
interest the monarch in his fortunes. Taking hold 
of a .suitable opportunity, the prelate presented 
Douglas to the king, as a youth who claimed to be 
admitted to his service, and entreated that his majesty 
would look favourably upon him, and restore him to 
the inheritance which, from no fault of his, he had 
lost ** What lands does he claim?" inquired Edward. 
The good bishop had purposely kept the answer to 
this question to the end, well knowing the vindictive 
temper of the English king, and his particular dislike 
to the memory of the former Douglas; but he soon 
saw that the haughty conqueror was neither to be 
picepossessed nor conciliated. Edward no sooner un- 
derstood the birth of the suitor, than, turning angrily 
to the bishop, "The father," said he, "was always 
my enemy; and I have already bestowed his lands 
upon more loyal followers than his sons can ever 
prove." This rebuff must have left a deep impres- 
sion on the mind of the young Douglas; and it was 
not long before an occasion offered to display his 
hostility against the English king. 

While he yet resided at the bishop's palace, in- 
telligence of the murder of Comyn, and the revolt of 
Bruce, spread over the kingdom. Lamberton, who 



secretly ^voured the insurrection, not only made no 
difficulty of allowing the youns^ Douglas to join the 
party, but even assisted him with money for the pur- 
pose. The bishop, it is also said, directed him to 
seize upon his own horse for his use, as if by violence, 
from tne groom; and, accordingly, that servant hav- 
ing been knocked down, Douglas, unattended, rode 
oif to join the standard of his fiiture king and master. 
He fell in with the party of Bruce at a place called 
Errickstane, on their progress from Looimaben to- 
wards Glasgow; where, making himself known to 
Robert, he offei-ed his services, hoping that, under 
the auspices of his rightful sovereign, he might re- 
cover possession of his own inheritance. Bruce, 
well pleased with his spirit and bearing, and inter- 
ested in his welfare as the son of the gallant Sir 
William Douglas, received him with much favour, 
giving him, at the same time, a command in his 
small army. This was the commencement of the 
friendship between Bruce and Douglas, than which 
none more sincere and perfect ever existed between 
sovereign and subject 

It would, of course, be here unnecessary to follow 
Sir James Douglas, as we shall afterwards name him, 
through the same path described in the life of his 
heroic master; as in that, all which it imports the 
reader to know has been already detailed. Of the 
battle of Methven, therefore, in which the young 
knight first signalized his valour; that of Dairy, in 
which Robert was defeated by the Lord of Lorn, and 
Sir James wounded; the retreat into Rachrin; the 
descent upon Arran, and afterwards on the coast of 
Carrick; m all of which enterprises the zeal, courage, 
and usefulness of Douglas were manifested, we shall 
in this place take no other notice, than by referring 
to the life of Bruce himself. Leaving tnese more 
general and important movements, we shall follow 
the course of our narrative in others more exclusively 
referable to the life and fortunes of Douglas. 

While Robert the Bruce was engaged in rousing 
the men of Carrick to his cause, Douglas was per- 
mitted to repair to Douglasdale, for the purpose of 
drawing over the attached vassals of his family to the 
same interest, as well as of avenging some of the par- 
ticular wrongs himself and family had sustained from 
the English. Disguised, therefore, and accompanied 
by only two yeomen, Sir James, towards the close 
of an evening in the month of March, 1307, reached 
the alienated inheritance of his house, then owned 
by the Lord Clifford, who had posted within the 
castle of Douglas a strong garrison of English 
soldiers. Having revealed himself to one Thomas 
Dickson, formerly his Other's vassal, and a person of 
considerable influence among the tenantry. Sir James 
and his two followers were joyfully welcomed, and 
concealed within his house. By this faithful depen- 
dant Douglas was soon made acquainted with the 
numbers of those in the neighbourhood who would 
be willing to join him; and the more important of 
these being brought secretly, and by one or two at a 
time, before him, he received their pledges to assist 
him to the utmost of their power. Having thus se- 
cured the assistance of a small but resolute band, 
Sir James determined to execute a project he had 
planned for the surprisal of the castle. The gar- 
rison, entirely ignorant of these machinations, and 
otherwise far from vigilant, offered many opportuni- 
ties which might be taken advantage of. The day 
of Palm Sunday, however, was fixed upon by 
Douglas, as being then near at hand, and as furnish- 
ing besides a plausible pretext for the gathering to- 
gether of his adherents, llie garrison, it was ex- 
pected, would on that festival attend divine service 
m the neighbouring church of St Bride. The fol- 
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lowers of Dduglas, having arms concealed, were 
some of them to enter the building along with the. 
soldiers, while the others remained without to prevent 
their escape. Douglas himself, disguised in an old 
tattered mantle, having a flail in his hand, was to 
give the signal of onset, by shouting the war-cry 
of his family. When the day arrived, the whole 
garrison, consisting of thirty men, went in solemn 
procession to the church, leaving only the porter and 
the cook within the castle. The eager followers of 
the knight did not wait for the signal of attack; 
for, no sooner had the unfortunate Englishmen 
entered the chapel, than one or two raising the cry 
of **A Douglas! a Lhuglasf* which was instantly 
echoed and returned from all quarters, they fell with 
the utmost fury upon the entrapped garrison. These 
defended themselves bravely till two-thirds of their 
number lay either dead or mortally wounded. Being 
refused quarter, those who yet continued to fight 
were speedily overpowered and made prisoners, so 
that none escaped. Meanwhile, five or six men 
were detached to secure possession of the castle gate, 
which they easily effectCKi: and being soon after fol- 
lowed by Douglas and his partisans, the victors had 
now only to deliberate as to how they should use their 
conquest. Considering the great power and numbers 
of the English in that district, and the impossibility 
of retaining the castle should it be besieged, they re- 
solved to destroy it. This measure was stained by 
an act of singular barbarity, which, however consistent 
with the rude and revengeful spirit of the age, re- 
mains the sole stigma which even his worst enemies 
could ever affix to the memory of Sir James Douglas. 
Having plundered and stripped the castle of every 
article of value, the great mass of provisions was 
heaped together within an apartment of the building; 
over this pile were stored the puncheons of wine, 
ale, and other liquors, which the cellar contained; 
and, lastly, the prisoners who had been taken in the 
church, having been despatched, their dead bodies 
were thrown over all; thus, in a spirit of savage 
jocularity, converting the whole into a loathsome 
collection, then, and long after, popularly described 
by the name of the Douglni Larder, These savage 
preparations gone through, the castle was set on fire, 
and burned to the ground. 

No sooner was Clifford advertised of the fate of 
his garrison, than, causing the castle to be rebuilt 
more strongly than ever, he left a new garrison in it 
under the command of one Thirlwall, and returned 
himself into England. Douglas, while these opera- 
tions proceeded, lurked in the neighbourhood, intend- 
ing, on the first safe opportunity, to rejoin the king's 
standard. No sooner, however, had the Lord Clif- 
ford departed, than he resolved, a second time, to 
attempt the surprisal of his castle, under its new 
governor. The garrison, having a fresh remem- 
brance of the late disaster, were not to be taken 
at unawares, and some expedient was needed to 
abate their extreme vigilance. This Douglas effected, 
by directing some of his men, at different times, 
to drive on portions of the cattle belonging to 
the castle, but who, as soon as the garrison issued 
out to the rescue, were instructed to betake them- 
selves to flight. The governor and his men having 
been sufficiently irritated by the attempts of these 
pretended plunderers, Sir James resolved, without 
further delay, upon the execution of his project. 
Having formed an ambush of his followers at a place 
called Sandilands, at no great distance from the 
castle, he« at an early hour in the morning, detached 
a few of his men, who drove off some cattle from 
the immediate vicinity of the walls, towards the place 
where the ambuscade lay conceal^ Thirlwall was 



no sooner apprised of the fact, than, Indignant at 
the boldness of the affront, he ordered a laige portion 
of the garrison to arm and give chase to the spoilers, 
himself accompanying them so hastily, that he did 
not take time even to put on his helmet The pur- 
suers had scarcely passed the place of ambush, when 
Douglas and his followers started from their coveft, 
and the party found their retreat cut off. They were 
ill prepared for the fierce assault which was instantly 
made upon them; the greater part fled, and a few 
succeeded in regaining their stronghold; but Thirl- 
wall and many of his bravest soldiers were slain. 
The fugitives were pursued to the castle gates; but, 
having secured the entrance and manned the walls. 
Sir James found it impossible to dislodge them. 
Collecting, therefore, all who were willing to join 
the royal cause, he repaired to the army of Bruce, 
then encamped at Cumnock in Ayrshire. The skill 
which Douglas displayed in these two exploits seems 
to have infected the English with an almost super- 
stitious dread of his resources; so that, if we may 
believe the writers of that age, few could be found 
adventurous enough to undertake the keeping of 
'*the perilous castle of Douglas," for by that name 
it now came to be distinguished. 

"When King Robert, shortly after his victory over 
the English at Loudonhill, marched into the north 
of Scotland, Sir James Douglas remained behind, 
for the purpose of reducing the forests of Selkirk 
and Jedburgh to obedience. His first adventure, 
however, was the taking a second time of his own 
castle of Douglas, then commanded by Sir John de 
Wilton, an English knight, who held this charge, 
as his two predecessors had done, under the Lord 
Clifford. Sir James and a body of armed men 
gained the neighbourhood undiscovered, and planted 
themselves in ambuscade, as near as possible to the 
gate of the castle. Fourteen of his best men dis- 
guised as peasants wearing smock-frocks, and having 
sacks filled with grass laid across their horses, were 
to pass within view of the castle, as if they had been 
countrymen carrying com for sale to Lanark fiiir. 
The stratagem had the desired effect; for the gar- 
rison, being then scarce of provisions, the greater 
part, with the governor at their head, issued oat in 
great haste to overtake and plunder the supposed 
peasants. These, finding themselves pursued, idgned 
a flight, till, ascertaining that the unwary English- 
men had passed the ambush, they suddenly threw 
down their sacks, stripped off the frocks which con- 
cealed their armour, mounted their horses, and with 
a loud battle-cry turned on the assailants. Douglas 
and his ambuscade no sooner heard their shout, 
which was the concerted signal of onset, than start- 
ing into view in the rear of the English party, these 
found themselves at once unexpectedly attacked from 
two opposite quarters. In this desperate encounter, 
their retreat to the castle being effectually cut off, 
Wilton and his whole party are reported to have 
been slain. When this successfiil exploit was ended. 
Sir James gained possession of the castle, probably 
by negotiation, as he flowed the garrison to depart 
unmolested into England, furnishing them, at the 
same time, with money to defray their charges. Bar- 
bour relates, that upon the person of the slain knight 
there was found a letter from his mistress, informing 
him that he might well consider himself worthy of 
her love, should he bravely defend for a year the 
adventurous castle of Douglas. Sir James raied the 
fortress to thepx>und, that it might on no future 
occasion afford protection to the English. 

Leaving the scene where he had thus, for the third 
time, triumphed, Douglas proceeded to the forests 
of Selkirk and Jedburgh, both of which he in a short 
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time reJuced to the king's authority. While em- 
ployed upon this service, he chanced one day, to- 
wards night-fall, to come in sight of a solitary house 
on the Water of Line, towanls which he directed 
his course, with the intention of there resting him- 
self and his followers till morning. Approaching 
the place with some caution, he could distinguish, 
from the voices within, that it was pre-occupied; 
and from the oaths which mingled in the conversa- 
tion, he had no doubt as to the character of the 
guests it contained, military men being then, 
almost exclusively, addicted to swearing.^ Having 
beset the house and forced an entrance, his conjec- 
ture proved well founded; for, after a sharp contest 
with the inmates, he was fortunate enough to secure 
the persons of Alexander Stuart, Lord Bonkle, and 
Thomas Randolph, the kinefs nephew; who were at 
that time not only attached to the English interest, 
but engaged in raising forces to check the progress 
of Douglas in the south of Scotland. The important 
consequences of this action, by which Bruce gained 
as wise and faithful a counsellor as he ever possessed, 
and Douglas a rival, though a generous one, deserves 
a particular notice. Immediately upon this adven- 
ture, Douglas, carrying along with him his two 
prisoners, rejoined the king's forces in the north; 
where, under his gallant sovereign, he assisted in 
the victory gained over the Lord of Lorn, by which 
the Highlands were reduced to submission. 

Without following those events in which Douglas 
either participated, or bore a principal part, we come 
to the relation of one more exclusively his own. 
The castle of Roxburgh, a fortress of great import- 
ance on the borders of Scotland, had long been in 
the hands of the English king, by whom it was 
stronglv garrisoned, and committed to the charge of 
Gillemm de Fiennes, a knight of Burgundy. Douglas 
and his followers, to the number of about sixty men, 
then lurked in the adjoining forest of Jedburgh, where 
they did not remain long mactive. A person of the 
name of Simon of the Leadhouse was employed by 
the Douglas to construct rope-ladders for scaling the 
walls of the castle, and the night of Shrove Tues- 
day, then near at hand, was 6xed upon as the most 
proper for putting the project in execution; '*for 
then," says Fordun, "all the men, from dread of the 
Lent season, which was to begin next day, indulged 
in wine and licentiousness.'' When the appointed 
night arrived, Douglas and his followers approached 
the castle, wearing black frocks or shirts over their 
armour, that they might be concealed from the ob- 
servation of the sentinels. On getting near the walls 
they crept onwards on their hands and knees; and 
a sentinel having observed their indistinct crawling 
forms, remarked to his companion that &rmer such 
a one (naming a husbandman who lived in the 
neighbourhood) surely made good cheer that night, 
seeing that he took so little care of his cattle. ** He 
may make merry to-night, comrade," the other re- 
plied, ''but if the Black Douglas come at them he 
will fare the worse another time." Sir James and 
his followers had approached so close to the castle 
as distinctly to overnear this discourse, and also to 
mark with certainty the departure of the men. The 
wall was no sooner free of their presence than Simon 
of the Leadhouse, fuung one of the ladders, was the 

1 We have the authority of Barbour for the above ctirious 
lact. His words are these: 

''And as he come with his menzye (forces] 
Ner hand the houss, sa lysnyt he. 
And hard ane say tharin, ' tfu dtvriUV 
And be that he persawit [perceived] weill 
That thai war Strang men, that thar 
That nycht tharin herberyit war." 

Barbour's Bruct, bb ix. 1. 6S4. 



first to mount. This was perceived by one of the 
garrison so soon as he reacned the top of the wall; 
but giving the startled soldier no time to raise an 
alarm, Simon suddenlv despatched him with his 
dagger. Simon had then to sustain the attack of 
another antagonist, whom also he laid dead at his 
feet; and Sir James and his men, having surmounted 
the wall, the loud shout of "^ Douglas i a Douglas!" 
and the rush of the enemy into the hall, where the 
garrison yet maintained their revels, gave the first 
intimation that the fortress was taken. Unarmed, 
bewildered, and most of them intoxicated, they could 
make little resistance, and in this state many of them 
were slaughtered. The governor and a few others 
escaped into the keep or great tower, which they 
defended till the following day; but having sustained 
a severe arrow-wotmd in the &ce, Gillemin de Fiennes 
surrendered, on condition that he and his remaining 
followers should be allowed to depart into England. 
This event, which fell out in March, 13131 greatly 
increased the terror of the Douglas' name in the north 
of England; while in an equal degree it infiised 
spirit and confidence into the hearts of the Scots. 
Barbour attributes the successful capture of Edin- 
burgh Castle by Randolph, an exploit of mater 
perU, and, on that account only, of superior gsJlantiv 
to the preceding, to the noble emulation with which 
the one general regarded the deeds of the other. 

The next occasion wherein Douglas signalized 
himself was on the field of Bannockbum; in which 
memorable battle he had the signal honour of com- 
manding the centre division of the Scottish van. 
When me fortune of that great day was decided by 
the complete overthrow of the English, Sir James, 
at the head of sixty horsemen, pursued closely on 
the track of the fleeing monarch ior upwards of forty 
miles, and only desisted from the inability of his 
horses to proceed further. In the same year King 
Robert, desirous of profiting by the wide-spread 
dismay of the English, despatched his brother Ed- 
ward and Sir James Douglas, by the eastern marches, 
into England, where they ravaged and assessed at 
will the whole northern counties of thai kingdom. 

When- Bruce passed over with an army into Ire- 
land, in the month of May, 1 3 16, to reinforce his 
brother Edward's arms in that country, he com- 
mitted to Sir James Douglas the charge of the 
middle borders during his absence. The Earl of 
Arundel appears at the same time to have com- 
manded on the eastern and middle marches of Eng- 
land, lying opposite to the district under the charge 
of Dough^ The earl, encouraged by the absence 
of the Scottish kmg, and still more by information 
which led him to believe that Sir James Douglas 
was then unprepiured, resolved to take this wily enemy 
at advantage. For this purpose he collected, with 
secrecy and despatch, an army of 10,000 men. 
Douglas, who had just completed the erection of his 
castle or manor-house of Lintalee, near Jedburgh, 
in which he proposed giving a great feast to his 
military followers and vassals, was not prepared to 
encounter sudi a force; but, from the intelligence of 
his spies in the enemy's camp, he was not altogether 
to be taken by surprise. Aware of the route by 
which the English would advance, he collected in all 
haste a considerable body of archers, and about fifty 
men-at-arms, and with these took post in an extensive 
thicket of Jedburgh Forest. The passage or opening 
through the wood at this place — ^wide and convenient 
at the southern extremity, by which the English 
were to enter — narrowed as it approached the am- 
bush, till in breadth it did not exceed a quoit's 
pitch, or about twenty yards. Placing the archers 
in a hollow piece of ground on one side of the pass». 
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Douglas eflfectually sccoied Ihaa ftom the attack of 
the enemy's catvalry by an entrenchment of felled 
trees, and by knitting together the branches of the 
ynang birch-trees with which the thicket abounded. 
He himself took post, with his small body of men- 
at-arms, on the other side of the pass, and there 
patiently awaited the enemy. These preparations 
having been made with great secrecy, the English 
unsuspectingly entered the narrow part of the defile: 
they seem even to have neglected the ordinary rules 
for preserving the proper array of their ranks, these 
becoming grradually compressed and confused as the 
body advanced, in this manner, unable to form, 
and from the pressure in the rear equally unable 
to retreat, the van of the army offered an unresisting 
mark to the concealed archers; who, opening upon 
them with a volley of arrows in front and flank, 
first made them aware of their danger. Douglas, at 
the same moment bursting from his ambush, and 
raising his terrible war-cry, furiously assailed the 
surprised and disordered English, a great many of 
whom were slain. Sir James himself encountered 
in this warm onset a brave foreign knight, named 
Thomas de Jlichemont, whom he slew by a thrust 
with his dagger; taking from him, by way of trophy, 
a furred cap which it was his custom to wear over 
his helmet. The English having at length made 
good their retreat into the open country, Douglas 
was too wary to follow them. Indeeid, he had 
service of a still more immediate nature yet to per- 
form. Learning that a body of about 300 English, 
under the command of a person named Ellies, had, 
by a different route, penetrated to Lintalee, Sir James 
hastened thither, fliis party, finding the house 
deserted, had taken possession of it, as also of the 
good things provided for the feast, nothing doubting 
of the complete victory which Arundel would achieve 
' over Douglas and his few followers. In this state 
of security, having neglected to set watches, they 
were unexpectedly assailed by their dreaded enemy, 
and put to the sword, with the exception of a very 
few who escaped. The fugitives having gained the 
camp of Arundel, that commander was so daunted 
by this new disaster, that he retreated back into his 
own country and disbanded his forces. 

Among the other encounters on the borders at this 
time we must not omit one, in which the characteristic 
valour of the good Sir James unquestionably gained 
him the victory. Sir Edmund de Cailand, a knight 
of Gascony, whom King Edward had appointed 
governor of Berwick, desirous of signalizing nimself 
in the service of that monarch, had collected a con- 
siderable force, with which he ravaged nearly the 
whole district of Teviot. As he was returning to 
Berwick loaded with spoil, the Douglas, who had 
intimation of his movements, determined to intercept 
him. For this purpose he hastily collected a small 
body of troops ; but, on approaching the party of 
Cailand, he found them so much superior, that he 
was obliged to pause. The Gascon knight instantly 
prepared for battle; and a severe conflict ensued, in 
which it seemed very doubtful whether the Scots 
should be able to withstand the numbers and bravery 
of their assailants. Douglas, fearful of the issue, 
pressed forward with incredible eneigy, and, encoun- 
tering Sir Edmund de Cailand, slew him with his 
own nand. The English, discouraged by the loss of 
their leader, and no longer able to withstand the 
ardour with which this gallant deed of Sir James had 
inspired his men, soon fell into confusion, and were 
put to flight with considerable slaughter. The booty, 
which, previously to the engagement, had been sent 
on towards Berwick, was wholly recovered by the 
Scots. 



Following upon this success, and in some measure 
connected with it, an event occurred singulariy illus- 
trative of the chivalric spirit of that age. Sir Ralph 
Neville, an English knight who then resided at Ber- 
wick, feeling his nation dishonoured by the praises 
which the fugitives in the late defeat bestowed upon 
the greaX prowess of Douglas, boastingly declared 
that ne would himself encounter that Scottish knight 
whenever his banner should be displayed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Berwick. When the challenge reached 
the ears of Douglas, he determined that this rival 
should not want the opportunity which he courted. 
Advancing into the plain around Bervrick, Sir Junes 
there displayed his banner, calling upon Sir Ralph 
at the same time, by herald, to make good nis 
bravado. . The farther to irritate the English, he de- 
tached a party of his men, who set fire to some 
villages within sight of the garrisoiL Neville, at the 
head of a much more numerous force than that of 
the Scots, at length issued forth. The combat was 
well contested on both sides, till Douglas, encoun- 
tering Neville hand to hand, soon proved to that 
brave but over-hardy knight that he had provoked 
his fate, for he fell under the stronger arm of his 
antagonist This event decided the fortune of the 
field. The English were completely routed, and 
several persons of distinction made prisoners. Taking 
advantage of the consternation caused by this vic- 
tory, Sir James wasted with fire and sword all the 
countrv on the north side of the river Tweed which 
still adhered to the English interest; and returning 
in triumph to the forest of Jedburgh, divided among 
his followers the rich booty he had acquired, reserv- 
ing no part of it, as was his generous custom, to his 
own use. 

In the year 1322 the Scots, commanded by Doug- 
las, invaded the counties of Northumberland and 
Durham; but no record now remains of the circum- 
stances attending this invasioiL In the same year, 
as much by the terror of his name as by any strata- 
gem, he saved the abbey of Melrose from the threat- 
ened attack of a greatly superior force of the English, 
who had advanced against it for the purposes of 
plunder. But the service by which, in tnat last and 
most disastrous campaign of*^ Edward II. against the 
Scots, Sir James most distinguished himself, was, in 
the attempt which he made, assisted by Randolph, to 
force a passage to the English camp at Biland, in 
Yorkshire. In this desperate enterprise the military 
genius of Bruce came opportunely to his aid, a^ he 
proved successful Douglas, by this action, may be 
said to have given a fiiud blow to the neariy ex- 
hausted energies of the weak and misguided govern- 
ment of Edward, and to have thus assisted in render- 
ing his deposition — ^which soon after followed — a 
matter of indifference, if not of satisfaction, to his 
subjects. 

The same active hostility which had on so many 
occasions during the life of our great warrior proved 
detrimental to the two first Edwards, was yet to be 
exercised upon the third monarch of that name, the 
next of the race of English usurpers over Scotland. 
The truce which the necessities of his own kingdom 
had extorted from Edward II. after his defeat at 
Biland having been broken, as it would seem, not 
without the secret connivance or approbation of the 
Scottish king, Edward III., afterwards so famous in 
English history, but then a minor, collected an im- 
mense force, intending not only to revenge the in- 
fraction, but, by some decisive blow, to recover the 
natioiud honour. The inexperience of the vonng 
monarch, however, ill seconded as that was by the 
counsels of the faction which then governed Engfand, 
could prove no match when opposed to the 
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of a l;ing so politic as Robert, and the enterprise 
and consummate talent of such generals as Randolph 
and Douglas. 

The prefKirations of England, though conducted 
on a great and even extravagant scale, failed in the 
necessary despatch, allowing the Scottish army, which 
consisted of 20,000 light-armed cavalry, nearly a 
whole month to plunder and devastate at will the 
northern districts of the kingdom. Robert, during 
his long wars with England, had admirably improved 
upon the severe experience which his first unfortunate 
campaigns had taught him; and so well had his 
system been inured into the very natures of his cap- 
tains and soldiers, that he could not be more ready 
to dictate schemes of defence or aggression than his 
subjects to put them in execution. He was, be- 
sides, fortimate above measure in the choice of his 
generals, and particularly of those two, Randolph, 
Earl of Moray, and Sir James Douglas, to whose 
joint command the army on the present occasion 
was committed. Moray, though equally brave 
and courageous with his compeer, was naturally 
guided and restrained by prudential suggestions; 
while Douglas, almost entirely under the sway of a 
chivalrous spirit, often, by his very daring, proved suc- 
cessful where the other must have failed. One cir- 
cumstance deserving of particular commendation 
must not be omitted. While in rank and reputation, 
and in the present instance, command, these two 
great men stood in a position singularly open to senti- 
ments of envious rivalry, the whole course of their 
lives gives ample ground for believing that feelings 
of such a nature were utterly alien to the characters 
of both. 

Of the ravages of the Scottish army in the north 
of England during the space above-mentioned we 
have no ]>articulars recorded; but that they plun- 
dered all the villages and open towns in their route 
seems certain, prudently avoiding to dissipate their 
time and strength by assailing more difficult places. 
To atone somewhat for this deficiency in his narrative, 
FroLssart, who on this period of Scottish history was 
unquestionably directed by authentic information, 
has left a curious sketch of the constitution and 
economy of the Scottish army of that day. **The 
people of that nation,*' says this author, '*are brave 
and hardy, insomuch that, when they invade England, 
they will oflen march their troops a distance of 
thirty-six miles in a day and night. All are on horse- 
back, except only the rabble of followers, who are 
a-foot. The knights and squires are well mounted 
on large coursers or war-horses, but the commons 
and country people have only small hackneys or 
ponies. They use no carriages to attend their army; 
and such is their abstinence and sobriety in war, that 
they content themselves for a long time with half- 
cooked flesh without bread, and with water unmixed 
with wine. When they have slain and skinned the 
cattle, which they always find in plenty, they make 
a kind of kettles of the raw hides with the hair on, 
which they suspend on four stakes over fires, with the 
hair side outmost; and in these they boil part of the 
flesh in water, roasting the remainder by means of 
wooden spits disposed around the same fires. Be- 
sides, they make for themselves a species of shoes or 
brogues of the same raw hides with the hair still on 
them. Each person carries attached to his saddle a 
large flat plate of iron, and has a bag of meal fixed 
on horseback behin^ him. When, by eating flesh 
cooked as before described, and without salt, they 
find their stomachs weakened and uneasy, they mix 
np some of the meal with water into a paste; and 
having heated the flat iron plate on the fire, they 
knead out the paste into thin cakes, which they bake 



or fire on these heated plates. These cakes they eat 
to strengthen their stomachs.*' Such an army W9uld 
undoubtedly possess all the requisites adapted for 
desultory and predatory warfare; while, like the 
modem guerillas, the secrecy and celerity of their 
movements would enable them with ease to elude 
any formidable encounters with troops otherwise 
constituted than themselves. 

The English army, upon which so much prepara- 
tion had been expended, was at length, accompanied 
by the king in person, enabled to take the field. It 
consisted, acconling to Froissart, of 8000 knights and 
squires, armed in steel, and excellently mounted; 
15,000 men-at-arms, also mounted, bat upon horses 
of an inferior description; the same smnber of infan- 
try, or, as that author has termed them, sergeants on 
foot ; and a body of archers 24,000 strong. This 
great force on its pr(^[res6s northward soon became 
aware of the vicinity of their destructive enemy by the 
sight of the smoking villages and towns which marked 
their course in every direction; but having for several 
days vainly attempted, by following these indications, 
to come up with the Scots, or even to gain correct 
intelligence r^arding their movements, they resolved, 
by taking post on the banks of the river Tyne, to 
intercept them on their return into Scotland. In 
this the English army were not more fortunate; and 
having, from the difficulty of their route, been con- 
strained to leave their camp begpage bdiind them, 
they suffered the utmost hardships from the want 
of provisions and the inclemency of the weather. 
When several days had been passed in this harassing 
duty, the king was induced to proclaim a high re- 
ward to whosoever should first give intelligence of 
where the Scottish army were to be found. Thomas 
Rokesby, an esquire, having among others set out 
upon this service, was the first to bring back certain 
accounts that the Scots lay encamped upon the side^ 
of a hill about five miles distant. This person had 
approached so near their position as to be taken 
prisoner by the outposts; but he had no sooner re- 
counted his business to Randolph and Douglas than 
he was honourably dismissed, with orders to inform 
the English king that they were desirous to engage 
him in cattle whensoever he thought proper. 

On the following day the English, marching in 
order of battle, came in sight of the Scottish army, 
whom they found drawn up on foot, in three divisions, 
on the slope of a hill; having the river Wear — 
a rapid and nearly impassable stream — in front, and 
their flanks protected by rocks and precipices, pre- 
senting insurmountable difficulties to an approach. 
Edward attempted to draw them from their fastness 
by challenging the Scottish leaders to an honourable 
engagement on the plain — a practice not unusual in 
that age; but he soon found that the experienced 
genenus with whom he had to deal were not to be 
seduced by artifice or bravado. "On our road 
hither," said they, "we have burned and spoiled the 
country, and hereyf^ shall abide while to us it seems 
good. If the King of England is offended, let him 
come over and d^tise us." The two armies re- 
mained in this manner, fronting each other, for three 
days; the army of Edward much incommoded by the 
nature of their situation and the continual alarms of 
their hostile neighbours, who, throughout the nifht, 
says Froissart, kept sounding their noms "as if all 
the great devils in hell had been there." Unable to 
force the Scots to a battle, the English commanders 
had no alternative left them than, by blockading their 
present situation, to compel the enemy by &mine 
to quit their impregnable position, and fight at a dis- 
advantage. The fourth morning, however, proved 
the futility of such a scheme; for the Scots naving 
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discovered a place of still greater strength abont 
two miles distant, bad secretly withdrawn thither in 
the night. They were soon followed by the English, 
who took post on an opposite hill, the river Wear 
still interposing itself between the two armies. 

The army of Edward, baffled as they had been by 
the wariness and dexterity of their enemy, would 
seem, in their new position, to have relaxed some- 
what in their accustomed vigilance ; a drcnmstance 
that suggested to the enterprising spirit of Douglas 
the possibility of executing a truly hazardous en- 
terprise. Taking with him a body of 200 chosen 
horsemen, he at midnight forded the river at a con- 
siderable distance from both armies, and by an un- 
frequented path gained the rear of the English 
camp undiscovered. On approaching the outposts 
Douglas artfully assumed the manner of an English 
officer going his rounds, calling out as he advanced, 
"Ha! St. George, you keep no ward here," and 
by this stratagem penetrated, without suspicion, to 
the very centre of the encampment, where the king 
lay. When they had got thus hr the party, no 
longer concealing who they were, shouted aloud, 
*' A Douglas I a Douglas ! English thieves, you shall 
all die!" and fiiriously attacking the unarmed and 
panic-struck host, overthrew ail who came in their 
way. Douglas, forcing an entrance to the royal 
pavilion, would have carried off the young king but 
for the brave and devoted stand nuule by his domes- 
tics, by which he was enabled to escape. Many of 
the household, and among others the king's own 
chaplain, zealously sacrificed their lives to their 
loyalty on this occasion. Disappointed of his prize. 
Sir James now sounded a retreat, and charging with 
his men directly through the camp of the Er^lish, 
safely regained ms onm; having sustained the loss of 
only a very few of his followers, while that of the 
enemy is said to have exceeded 300 men. 

On the day following this night attack, a prisoner 
having been brought into the English camp, and 
strictly interrogate acknowledged that general 
orders had been issued to the Scots to hold them- 
selves in readiness to march that evening, under the 
banner of Douglas. Interpreting this information 
by the fears which their recent surprisal had inspired, 
the English concluded that the enemy had formed 
the plan of a second attack; and in this persuasion 
drew up their whole army in order of battle, and 
so continued all night resting upon their arms. Early 
in the morning two Scottish trumpeters having been 
seized by the patrols, reported that the Scottish 
army had decamped before midnight, and were 
already advanced many miles on their march home- 
ward. The English could not, for some time, give 
credit to this strange and unwelcome intelligence; 
but, suspecting some stratagem, continued in order 
of battle, till by their scouts they were fully certified 
of its truth. The Scottish leaders, finding that their 
provisions were nearly exhausted, had prudently re- 
solved upon a retreat; and in the evening, having 
lighted numerous fires, as was usual, drew off from 
their encampment shortly after nightfall. To effect 
their purpose the army had to pass over a morass, 
which lay in their rear, of neariy two miles in ex- 
tent, till then supposed impracticable by cavalry. 
This passage the Scots accomplished by means of a 
nnmbner of hurdles, made of wands or boughs of trees 
wattled together, employing these as bridges over 
the water-runs and softer places of the bog; and so 
deliberately had their measures been executed that, 
when the whole body had passed, these were care- 
fully removed, that they might afford no assistance 
to the enemy should they pursue them by the same 
track. Edward is said to have wept bitterly when 



informed of the escape of the Scottish army ; and 
his generals^ well aware how unavailing any pursuit 
after them must prove, next day broke up the en- 
campment, and retired towards Duriiam. 

This was the last signal service which Donglas 
rendered to his country; and an honourable peace 
having been soon afterwards concluded between the 
two kingdoms, seemed at last to promise a quiet and 
pacific termination to a life which had hitherto known 
no art but that of war, and no enjoyment but that of 
victory. However, a different, iad to bim possibly 
a more enviable, hxe awaited the heroic Douglas. 
Bruce dyine not loi^ after he had witnessed the 
freedom of his country established, made it his last 
request that Sir James, as his oldest and most 
esteemed companion-in-arms, should cany his heart 
to the Holy Land, and deposit it in the holy sepul- 
chre at Jerusalem, to the end that his soul might be 
unburdened of the weight of a vow which he felt 
himself unable to frilfil. 

Douglas, attended by a numerous and splendid 
retinue of knights and esquires, set sail finom Scot- 
land, in execution of this last charge of his deceased 
master. He first touched in his voyage at Slnys in 
Flanders, where, having learned that Alphooso, 
King of Castile aiMi Leon, was then at waged war 
with Osm]m, the Moorish King of Granada, he 
seems to have been tempted, by the desire of ^ht- 
ing against the infidels, to direct his coarse into 
Spain, with intention firom thence to combat the 
Saracens in his progress to Jerusalem. Having 
landed in King Alphonso's country, that sovereign 
received him with great distinction; and not the less 
that he expected shortly to engage in battle with his 
Moorish enemies. Barbour relates, that while at 
this court a knight of great renown, whose hce was 
all over disfigured bv the scars of wounds which he 
had received in battle, expressed his surprise that a 
knight of so great fame as Douglas should have re- 
ceived no similar marks in his many combats. " I 
thank Heaven," answered Sir James mildly, "that 
I had always hands to protect my frure. And 
those who were by, adds the author, praised the 
answer much, for there was much understanding in it. 

Douglas and his brave company, having jiMsed 
themselves to Alphonso*s army, came in view of the 
Saracens near to Tebas, a ca^e on the frontiers of 
Andalusia, towards the kingdom of Granada. Os- 
myn, the Moorish king, had ordered a body of 3000 
cavalry to make a feigned attack on the Spaniards, 
while, with the great body of his army, he designed, 
by a circuitous route, unexpectedly to &11 upon the 
rear of King Alphonso*s camp. That king, how- 
ever, kept the main force of his army in the rear, 
while he opposed a sufficient body of troops to resist 
the attack which should be made in finont. From 
this fortunate disposition the Christian king gained 
the day over his infidel adversaries. Osmyn was 
discomfited with much slaughter, and Alphonso, 
improving his advantage, gained full possession of 
the enemy's camp. While the battle was thus 
brought to a successful issue in one quarter, Douglas 
and his brave companions, who fought in the van, 
proved themselves no less fortunate. The Moors, 
not long able to withstand their fiirions encounter, 
betook themselves to flight. Douglas, unacquainted 
with the mode of warfare pursued among that people, 
followed hard, until, finding himself almost deserted 
by his followers, he turned his horse, with the inten- 
tion of rejoining the main body. Just then, how- 
ever, observing a knight of his own company to be 
surrounded by a body of Moors who had suddenly 
rallied, ''Alas!'* said he, "yonder worthy knight 
shall perish but for present help;** and with the few 
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who now attended him, amounting to no more than 
ten men, he turned hastily, to attempt his rescue. 
He soon found himself hard pressed by the numbers 
who thronged upon him. Taking from his neck the 
silver casket which contained the heart of Bruce, 
he threw it among the thickest of the enemy, saying, 
"Now pass thou onward before us, as thou wcrt 
wont, and I will follow thee or die." Douglas, and 
almost the whole of the brave men who fought by 
his side, were here slain. His body and the casket 
containing the embalmed heart of Bruce were found 
together upon the field; and were, by his surviving 
companions, conveyed with great care and reverence 
into Scotland. The remains of Douglas were de- 
posited in the family vault at St. Bride's Chapel, 
and the heart of Bruce solemnly interred by Moray, 
the regent, under the high altar in Melrose Abbey. 

So perished, almost in the prime of life, the gal- 
lant, and, as his grateful countrymen long affection- 
ately termed him, **the good Sir James Douglas," 
havmg survived little more than one year the demise 
of his royal master. His death was soon afler fol- 
lowed by that of Randolph; with whom might be 
said to close the race of illustrious men who had 
rendered the epoch of Scotland's renovation and 
independence so remarkable. 

DOUGLAS, James, Earl of Douglas. This 
distinguished warrior, the close of whose life was so 
brilliant and romantic, was the second who bore the 
title of the earldom. From his earliest years he had 
been trained to warfare, in which his deeds were so 
remarkable that he was intrusted with high com- 
mand, while the utmost confidence was reposed in 
his vaJour and leadership. This was especially the 
case in his final expedition, which was crowned by 
the victory of Otterbum. 

At this period Robert II., grandson by his mother 
of Robert Bruce, was seated upon the throne of Scot- 
land. His youth had been spent in war, in which 
he showed activity and courage; but after his acces- 
sion to the crown he relapsed into a peaceful state, 
that was supposed by his impatient nobles to be 
merely the result of indolence. With this character 
he had already ruled eighteen years, while the 
war of independence against England still continued 
to rage; but notwithstanding his inertness, the 
valour of the Scottish nobility, and especially the 
Douglases, had succeeded in repelling every English 
inroad. At length, in 1388, a favourable oppor- 
tunity seemed to have arrived of carrying an in- 
vasion into England. The Black Prince, the great 
terror of France and prop of the English crown, 
was dead. Richard II., the King of England, now 
only twenty-one years old, was ruling with all the 
folly and arrogance of boyhood; his council was rent 
with divisions and feuds, the nobility were arrayed 
against him, while the commons, lately awakened 
into a sense of their rights by the Wat Tyler insur- 
rection, were equally hostile to the king who mis- 
ruled, and to the chiefs who impoverished and op- 
pressed them. This state of things presented an 
opportunity for retaliation and plunder which the 
Scots could not resist, and they resolved to change 
their defensive into an aggressive warfare. A coun- 
cil was held for this purpose at Edinburgh; and al- 
though Robert II. was opposed to the dangerous 
measure, his wishes were disregarded. A military 
muster of the kingdom was ordered to meet at 
Yetholm, and on uie dav appointed an army was 
assembled, composed of tne chief force of Scotland. 
Forty thousand spearmen, including a band of Scot- 
tish archers, an4 twelve hundred men-at-arms, were 
mustered upon the field of meeting — a greater force 
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than that which had sufficed to achieve the victory 
of Bannockbum. The Earl of Fife, the king's 
second son, to whom the leading of this expedition 
had been committed, was neither a brave soldier nor 
a skilful general, but he had craft and policy enough 
to pass for both, while his chief captains were men 
inured to war, and well acquainted with the northern 
borders of England. The great question now at 
issue was the manner in which the invasion should 
be conducted, and the part of the English border that 
could be best assailed; and this was soon settled by 
a fortunate incident. The English wardens, alarmed 
at this formidable muster, had sent a squire, disguised 
as a Scottish man-at-arms, to ascertain its nature 
and purposes, in which he was fully successful; but, 
on returning, he found that his horse, which he had 
tied to a tree in a neighbouring forest, had been 
stolen by some border freebooter. Encumbered by 
his armour, and suspected to be other than he seemed, 
from thus travelling on foot in such an array, he was 
soon pounced upon by the light-heeled outposts, and 
brought before the Scottish lords, to whom he made 
a full confession of all the plans and preparations of 
his masters. Judging it unsafe to hazaid a pitched 
battle against so Targe an army, they had resolved 
to remain quiet until the Scots had crossed the 
marches, after which they would break in upon 
Scotland at some undefended pomt, and work their 
will in a counter -invasion. This intelligence de- 
cided the Scottish lords upon a plan that should at 
once have the invasion of England and the defence 
of their own country for its object. Their army was 
to be divided, and England invaded both by the 
eastern and western marches, so that the enemy 
should find sufficient occupation in their own coun- 
try. In pursuance of this plan, the Earl of Fife, 
with the bulk of the army, marched through Liddes- 
dale and Galloway, intending to advance upon Car- 
lisle, while the other inroad was to break into 
Northumberland. As this last was designed for the 
lightest part of the campaign, not more than 300 
knights and men-at-arms, and about 2000 foot, 
were allotted to the service; but they were placed 
under the command of James, Blarl of Douglas, 
who, though young, was already accounted one of 
the most practised and skilful leaders of the country. 
He was accompanied by George and John Dunbar, 
Earb of March and Moray, and several of the most 
distinguished Scottish knights, who were proud to 
serve under such a conmiander. 

All being in readiness, the Earl of Douglas com- 
menced the campaign by entering Northumberland. 
He crossed the Tyne, and by swift and secret 
marches approached Durham, having given orders 
to his army not to commence plundering until they 
had passed that city. It was then only that the 
English were aware of an enemy in the midst of 
them, by conflagration and havoc among their rich- 
est districts, while the course of the Scots, as they 
shifted hither and thither by rapid marches, could 
only be traced by burning villages and a dun atmo- 
sphere of smoke, llie English, in the meantime, 
kept within their walls, imagining that this small 
body was the advanced guani of the main army, 
instead of an unsupported band of daring assailants. 
This was especially the case in Newcastle, where 
Henry Percy, son of the Earl of Northumberland, 
famea in English history under the name of Hotspur; 
Sir Ralph, his brother, whose valour was scarcely 
inferior to his own, with many gallant knights and 
border barons, and a numerous host of military re- 
tainers, instead of sallying out, held themselves in 
readiness for a siege. At length, having wasted 
the country for miles, and enriched themselves with 
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plnnder, the Scots p rqwred to retreat as rapidly as 
they had advanced, and had marched as far as New- 
castle on their return* when Douglas and his brave 
companions in arms resolved to halt two days before 
its ramparts, and dare the defenders to come forth 
and do their worst. This de6ance, which breathed 
the full spirit of chivalry, was not likely to reach the 
Hotspur's ears in vain; the gates and sally-ports of 
Newcastle were thrown open, and numerous bands 
of the English rushed out, headed by their far-famed 
leader, while the skirmishes that extended over the 
two days were both frequent and desperate. At 
length, in one of these encounters, Douglas and 
Hotspur met front to front, and between these two, 
each reckoned the bravest of his country, a hand-to- 
hand combat ensued, such as the wars of Scotland 
and England had seldom witnessed. In the furious 
close of the joust. Hotspur was unhorsed, and but 
for the rescue that interposed, would have been taken 
prisoner; while Douglas, seizing the lance of his 
fallen antagonist, with its silken embroidered pennon 
attached to it, waved it aloft in triumph, and ex- 
claimed in the hearing of both armies, " I will bear 
this token of your prowess into Scotland, and set it 
on high on my castle of Dalkeith !" '* That shalt thou 
never do," cried Percy in return; "you may be sure 
you shall not pass the bounds of this country till you 
be met with in such wise, that you shall make no 
vaunting thereof. " "Well, sir," replied the Douglas, 
" come then this night to my encampment, and there 
seek for your pennon." Thus ended their ominous 
conference. 

After a challenge so given and received, a conflict 
was inevitable, and Douglas, in continuing his re- 
treat, marched in order of battle, and ready for any 
sudden onslaught of the enemy. At length the 
Scots reached the castle and village of Otterbum, 
about twenty-eight miles from Newcastle, on the 
second day of their march, and would have con- 
tinned their progress into Scotland unmolested, but 
for the earnest entreaties of Earl Douglas, who 
besought them to stay a few days there, to give 
Hotspur an opportunity of redeeming his pennon. 
To this they oonsented, and chose their ground 
with considerable military skill, having their en- 
campment defended in front and on one side by a 
marsh, and on the other by a hill. They had not 
long to wait. Burning with eagerness to recover 
his lost pennon and retrieve his tarnished honour, 
and learning at length that the small force under the 
Earl of Douglas was unsupported by the army, Hot- 
spur left Newcastle after dinner, and commenced a 
rapid march in pursuit of the Scots. By waiting a 
little longer for the Bishop of Durham, who was 
hastening to his assistance, his army might have been 
doubled, and his success insured; but as it was, he 
peatly outnumbered his opponents, as he was fol- 
lowed by 8000 foot and 600 lances. In the even- 
ing he reached .the encampment of the Scots, who, 
after a day of weary siege against the castle of 
Otterbum, had betaken themselves to rest, but 
were roused by the cry of "A Percy! a Percy!" 
that announced the coming foe. They instantly 
sprung to their feet, and betook themselves to their 
weapons. But without giving further time, the 
English commenced with an impetuous onset upon 
the front of the Scottish army, drawn up behind the 
marsh; through which, wearied with a hasty pursuit, 
they were obliged to flounder as they b^t could. 
And now it was that the admirable generalship of 
Douglas, in selecting and fortifying his encampment, 
was fully apparent. The front ranks thus assailed, 
and who bore the first brunt of the battle, were not 
regular soldiers, > but sutlers and camp : followers, 



placed in charge of the plundered horses and cattle, 
and whose position was strongly fortified with the 
carriages ana waggons that were laden with English 
spoil. Although only armed with knives and dubs, 
these men, sheltered by their strong defences, made 
such a stubborn resistance as kept the enemy for a 
time at bay, and still further confirmed them in the 
delusion that the whole Scottish force was now in 
action. 

Not a moment of the precious interval thus afforded 
was lost by the Earl of Douglas. At the first alann 
he started from supper, where he and his knights sat 
in their gowns and doublets, and armed in such 
haste that his armour was unclasped in many places. 
The r^ular troops were encamped upon firm ground 
behind the marsh; and these he suddenly drew up, 
and silently marched round the small wooded hill that 
flanked their position, so that when the English had 
forced the barrier of waggons, and believed that all 
was now their own, they were astounded at the ap- 
parition of the whole Scottish army advancing upon 
them from an unesroected quarter, with the honoured 
Douglas banner of the crowned heart floating over 
its head. They had thus been wasting their valour 
upon the scum of the invaders, and the real battle 
was still to be fought and won ! Furious with dis- 
appointment, Hotspur drew up his men in new order 
for the coming onset Even yet he might be the 
victor, for his soldiers not only outnumbered the 
enemy by three to one^ but were equal in discipline, 
and superior in military equipments. It seemed in- 
evitable that the banner of the crowned heart must 
be thrown down and trodden in the dust unless the 
skilful head and mighty arm of its lordxould main- 
tain its honours against such fearful odds. The 
combatants closed by the light of an autumnal moon, 
that shone with an uncertain glimmer upon their 
mail, and half revealed their movements, as they 
shifted to and fro in the struggle of life and death. 
Thus they continued hour after hour, while neither 
party thought of yielding, although the ground was 
slippery with blood, and covered with the dead and 
dying — each closed in deadly grapple with his anta- 
gonist, that he might make his stroke more sure in 
Sie dim changeful moonlight. At length there ap- 
peared a wavering amoi^ the Scots; they reeled, and 
b^an to give back before the weight of superior 
numbers, when Douglas, finding that he must set his 
life upon a cast, prepared himself for a final personal 
eflbrt. He ordered his banner to be advanced, and 
brandishing in both hands a heavy battle-axe, such 
as few men could wield, he shouted his war-cry of 
"A Douglas!" and rushed into the thickest of the 
press. At every stroke an enemy went down, and 
a lane was cleared before his onset; but his ardour 
carried him so far in advance, that he soon found 
himself unsupported, and three spears bore him to 
the earth, each inflicting a mortal wound. Some 
time elapsed before his gallant companions could 
overtake his onward career. At length the Earl of 
March, with his brother of Moray, who had entered 
battle with such haste that he had fought all night 
without his helmet, and Sir James Lindsay, one of 
the most stalwart of Scottish knights, cleared their 
way to the spot, where they found their brave com- 
mander dying, while none was beside him but 
William Lundie, his chaplain, a soldier priest, who 
had followed his steps through the whole conflict, 
and now stood ready, lance in lumd, beside his master, 
to defend him in his last moments. Lindsay was the 
first to recognize the djring Douglas, and stooping 
down he asked him how he fared. "But indiffer- 
ently," replied the earl; "but blessed be God, most 
of my ancestors have died on fields of battle, and nol 
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on beds of down. There is a prophecy in our house, 
that a dead Douglas shall win a field, and I think 
that this night it will be accomplished Conceal 
my death, raise my banner, shout my war-cry, and 
revenge my fall. ** With these words he expired 

In obedience to the dying injunctions of Douglas; 
his companions concealed the body among the tall 
fern that grew beside it, raised aloft his standard, 
that was r^ing amidst the conflict, and shouted the 
Douglas war-cry, as if he was still at their head; 
while the English, who knew that some mighty 
champion had lately fallen, but were ignorant that it 
was the Scottish leader, gave back in turn at the sound 
of his dreaded name. The Scots, who also believed 
that he was still alive, seconded the fresh onset of 
their leaders, and advanced with such renewed 
courage, that the English were at last routed, driven 
from the field, and dispersed, after their bravest had 
fallen, or been taken prisoners. Among the last was 
Hotspur himself, who had fought through the whole 
affray with his wonted prowess; Sir Ralph, his 
brother, who was grievously wounded; the seneschal 
of York, the captain of Berwick, and several English 
knights and gentlemen, who were esteemed . the 
choice of their border chivalry. 

Such was the battle of Otterbum, fought in the 
month of August, and in the year 1388. The loss 
of the English attests the pertinacity of the engage- 
ment, for they had 1800 killed, about looo wounded, 
and as many taken prisoners. Such a victory also 
evinces, more than the most laboured eulogium, the 
high military skill of the Earl of Douglas, so that, 
liad he lived, his renown might have worthily taken 
a place by the side of the hero of Bannockbum. 
But he died while still young, and achieved the 
victory even when dead by the terror of his name — 
a different fate from that of his gallant rival, Henry 
Percy, who was first a traitor to Richard II., his 
natural sovereign, and afterwards to Henry IV., a 
usurper whom he had mainly contributed to elevate 
to tne throne, and who iinially died a proclaimed 
rebel on the field of Shrewsbury, amidst disaster and 
defeat. On the day after the engagement the Bishop 
of Durham, whose movements had been anticipated 
by the impetuosity of Hotspur, arrived upon the 
field at the head of 10,000 horse and a large array 
of foot — an army sufficient, as it seemed, to trample 
down the victors at a single charge. But the spirit 
of Douglas was still among his followers, so that, 
under the command of Moray, they drew up in their 
former p>osition, and showed themselves as ready for 
a second combat as they had been for the first; and 
the bishop, daunted by their bold appearance, drew 
off his forces, and retired without a blow. The 
Scots then resumed their route homeward unmolested; 
but instead of a joyful triumphal march, as it might 
well have been aner such a victory, it was rather a sad 
and slow funeral procession, in the centre of which 
was a car that conveyed the body of their hero to the 
burial-place of his illustrious ancestors. It is not 
often tnus that a soldier^s love and sympathy so over- 
whelm a soldier's pride in the full flush of his success. 
The funeral was performed with pompous military 
honours in the abbey of Melrose, while the epitaph 
of the departed was indelibly engraven in the hearts 
of his countrymen and the page of Scottish history. 

DOUGLAS, James, fourth Earl of Morton, and 
Regent of Scotland, was the second son of Sir George 
Douglas of Pittendreich (younger brother of Archi- 
bald, sixth £^rl of Angus, and a grandson of thb 
fifth, or great earl, styled Beli-the-cat), The matri- 
monial connection of the sixth Earl of Angus with 
Margaret of England, the widow of. James IV. ^ 



brought the whole of this great family into an in- 
timate alliance with Henry VIII., that princess' 
brother. 

During the reign of James V. as an adult sovereign 
most of them lived in banishment in England; and 
it was only after his death, in 1542, that they re- 
appeared in the country. Whether the Earl of Mor- 
ton spent his early years at the English court is not 
known ; but it is related by at least one historical 
writer that he travelled during his youth in Italy. 
Immediately after the return of the family from 
banishment, he is found mingling deeply in those 
intrigues which Ai^gus and others carried on for the 
purpose of promoting the progress of the reformed 
religion, along with the match between Henry's son 
and the infant Queen Mary. He seems to have 
followed in the wake of his mther. Sir George, who 
was a prime agent of King Henry; and who, in 
April, 1543, engaged with others to deliver up the 
lowland part ot Scotland to the English monarch. 
Previous to this period the future regent had been 
married to Elizabeth Douglas, third daughter of 
James, third Earl of Morton, who was induced to 
bequeath his title and all his estates to this fortunate 
son-in-law, conjointly with his wife.* In virtue of 
this grant, the subject of our memoir was invested 
with the title of Master of Morton. It is somewhat 
remarkable, that on the very day when the English 
ambassador informed his prince of the traitorous 
engagement of Sir George Douglas of Pittendreich, 
his son, the Master of Morton, had a royal charter 
confirming the above splendid grant. This must 
have been obtained from the fears of the governor, 
Arran, against whom all the Douglases were work- 
ing. In November following the master is found 
holding out the donjon or principal tower of his 
father-in-law's castle of Dalkeith against Aijan; 
but, being destitute of victuals and artillery, he was 
obliged to give it up, on the condition of retiring 
with all his effects untouched. Nothing more is 
learned of this remarkable personage till 1553, when 
he succeeded his father-in-law as Earl of Morton. 
Although one of the original lords of the congrega- 
tion in 1557, he did not for some time take an active 
or decided part against the queen-r^ent. He had 
received large favours from this lady, and, possessing 
all that gratitude which consists in a lively anticipa- 
tion of favours to come, he feared, by casting off her 
cause, which he supposed would be the triumphant 
one, to compromise his prospect of those future ad- 
vantages. This caused Sir Ralph Sadler, the English 
envoy, to describe him as '*a simple and fearful 
man;" words which are certainly, in their modem 
sense at least, inapplicable to him. Morton was, 
however, a commissioner for the settlement of affairs 
at Upsettlington, May 31st, 1559. After the return 
of Queen Mary, in 1 561, he was sworn a privy- 
coundllor, and on the 7th of January, 1563, was 
appointed lord high-chancellor of Scotland. By the 
advice of his father the Earl of Lennox, Damley 
consulted Morton and the Earl of Crawford, in pre- 
ference to any other of the nobility, respecting the 
taking away the life of Rizzio, when his jealousy had 
been inflamed by the presumption of that unfortunate 
adventurer; and Morton became a principal actor in 
the tragical catastrophe that ensued. It was the 
opinion of these noblemen that Rizzio should be im- 
peached before the parliament, ind brought publicly 
to Justice, as an incendiary who had sown distrust 
and jealousy among the nobility, and had also en- 
deavoured to subvert the ancient laws and constitu- 



1 The mother of the regent's wife was Katherine Stewart, 
a natural daughter of King JtMncs lY. 
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tion of the kingdom. This there certainly would 
have been little difficulty in accomplishing, but it 
did not suit the impatient temper of Damley, whose 
revenge could not be satiated without in some degree 
implicating the queen; and he had determined that 
her favourite should suffer In her almost immediate 
presence. He accordingly carried a number of the 
conspirators from his own chamber, which was below 
the queen's, by a narrow staircase, of which he alone 
had the privilege, into hers, when she had just sat 
down to supper, in company with the Countess of 
Argyle and her unfortunate secretary, the object of 
their hatred, whom they instantly dragged from his 
seat, and, ere they were well out of the queen's pres- 
ence, whose table they had overturned, and whose 
clothes the unhappy man had almost torn while he 
clung to her and implored her protection, despatched 
him with innumerable wounds. In the meantime 
Morton, chancellor of the kingdom, and the pro- 
tector of its laws, kept watch in the outer gallery, 
and his vassals paraded in the open court, preventing 
all egress from or ingress to the palace. The effect 
of this barbarous murder was an entire change of 

J)olicy on the part of the court. The Protestant 
ords, the principal of whom had been in exile, re- 
tumeid to Edinburgh that same night, and all Papists 
were, by a proclamation issued by the king, com- 
manded to leave the city next day. The queen, 
though she was enraged in the highest degree, con- 
cealed her feelings tUl she had completely overcome 
the foolish Damley, whom she persuaded in the course 
of a few days to flee with her to Dunbar, to abandon 
the noblemen to whom he had bound himself by the 
most solemn written obligations, and to issue a pro- 
clamation denying all participation in the murder 
of Rizzio, and requiring the lieges to assemble in- 
stantly for the protection of the queen and the pro- 
secution of the murderers. In consequence of this 
the queen, with her now doubly degraded husband, 
returned in a few days to the capital, at the head of 
a formidable army; and though the exiled noblemen 
who had newly returned maintained their ground, 
Morton and his associates were under the necessitv 
of msdcing their escape out of the kingdom. Through 
the interest of the Earl of Bothwell he was pardoned 
shortly after; and it was attempted at the same time 
to engage him in the plot that was already formed 
for murdering Damley. In this, however, he posi- 
tively refused to concur; but, practically acquainted 
with the childish weakness of that unfortunate young 
man, he dared not to inform him of the design, nor 
did he take any measures to prevent its being exe- 
cuted, which occasioned him eventually the loss of 
his own life. After the death of the king, and 
Mary's subsequent marriage to Bothwell, Morton 
was one of the most efficient leaders in the confede- 
racy that was formed for her degradation, and for 
erecting a Protestant regency under her infant son. 
He was the same year restored to the office of high- 
chancellor for life. He was also constituted high- 
admiral for Scotland, and sheriff of the county of 
Edinburgh, which had become vacant by the for- 
feiture of BothwelL He, along with the Earl of 
Home, took the .oaths for King James VI. at his 
coronation, on August 29th, 1567, to the effect that 
he would observe the laws and maintain the religion 
then publicly taught, so far as it was in his power. 
The Scottish treasury was at this time so low, that 
when it was determined to fit out a small fleet to 
apprehend and bring to justice the notorious Both- 
well, who to all his other enormities had now added 
that of being a pirate, in which capacity he was 
infesting the northern islands, it was found to be 
impracticable, till Morton generously came forward 



and supplied the necessary sum from his private 
purse. 

During the regency of the Earl of Moray, Morton 
was an active and able assistant to him on all occa- 
sions. He was one of the principal conmianders at 
the battle of Langside, and to his courage and good 
conduct it was in no small d^^ree owing that the 
results of that memorable day were of such a favour* 
able complexion. He was also one of the commis- 
sioners in the famous conferences at York. On 
the murder of the r^ent in the year 1570, Morton 
became the head of the Protestant or king's party, 
though Matthew, Earl of Lennox, was created regent, 
chiefly through his interest and that of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Never was any country that had made the 
smallest progress in civilization, in a more deplorable 
condition than Scotland at this period. At the time 
of the regent's murder the whole, or nearly the whole, 
faction of the Hamiltons were collected at Edlnbuigh, 
evidently that they might be able to improve that 
event for advancing their views; and the very night 
after the murder, Ker of Femihurst, accompanied by 
some of the Scotts, entered England, which they 
wasted with fire and sword, in a manner more bar- 
barous than even any of their own most barbarous 
precedents. The reason of this was, that they did 
not in this instance so much desire plunder, the 
usual incentive to these savage inroads, as to provoke 
the English government to declare war, which they 
vainly supposed would advance the interests of their 
faction. Elizabeth, however, was well acquainted 
with the state of Scotland, and aware that strong ex- 
ternal pressure might unite the discordant parties, and 
make them for a time lose sight of those individual 
objects which every paltry chieftain was so eagerly 
pursuing, sent her ambassador Randolph to assure 
the Scottish council that her affection towards Scot- 
land was not at all abated, and, as in former times 
of great confusion she had not been backward to 
assist them, she would not be so now. As for the 
robberies and the murders that had so lately been 
committed up>on her people, being aware that they 
were authorized by no public authority, she would 
never think of pimishing the many for the errors of 
the few. These marauders, however, she insisted 
should be restrained; and, if they felt themselves in- 
competent, by reason of their public commotions, 
to do this, she offered to join her forces to theirs for 
that purpose. He also added, in name of his sove- 
reign, many advices which were regarded by the 
council as wholesome^ equitable, and pious; but, as 
they had as yet elected no chief magistrate, he was 
requested to wait for an answer till the beginning of 
May, on the first day of which the parliament was 
summoned to meet The interim was busily, as 
might easily have been foreseen, employed, by the 
faction of the queen, in preparing either to prevent 
the parliament from being assembled, or to embroil 
its fwoceedings if it did. Glasgow, therefore, being 
convenient for Uie Hamiltons, was first fixed on as 
the general rendezvous of the partv, whence they 
wrote to Morton and the party of the king to meet 
them either at Falkirk or Linlithgow. This not 
being agreed to, the queen's faction removed them- 
selves to Linlithgow, and afterwards, thinking to 
persuade the citizens to join them, into Edinburgh. 
Foiled in this, though Kirkcaldy, the governor of the 
castle, had declared for them, as also in their aim to 
assemble the parliament before the appointed time, 
they, before that time approached, withdrew to Lin- 
lithgow, whence they issued an edict, commanding 
all the lieges to obey only the commissioners of the 
queen, and summoning a parliament to meet in that 
place on the 3d of August. Previously to their leaY« 
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ing Edinburgh, the faction despatched two special 
messengers into England, one to meet with the Earl 
of Sussex, who was on his march with an army to 
punish the Scotts and the Kers, with their adherents, 
who had so barbarously, a few months before, carried 
fire and sword into England — praying for a truce, 
till they should be able to inform the queen, Eliza- 
beth, by letter, of the state of their affairs. The 
other carried the said letter, which contained the 
most exaggerated statements of their own strength, 
and not o^curely threatened war against the English 
nation. It also contained a request that Elizabeth* 
as arbitress of the affairs of Scotland, should annul 
the decrees of the two former years, that the whole 
business should be gone over anew, and settled by 
the common consent of all. Trusting to the ignor- 
ance of the English, they ventured to append to this 
document, not only all the names of the part^, but 
many of those of the other, and the whole of*^ those 
that stood neuter. Sussex, having full authority, 
opened both these despatches, and, perfectly aware 
ot the fraud, sent back the messengers with contempt. 
He also transmitted copies of the letters to the ad- 
herents of the king, that they might know what was 
going on among their enemies; in consequence of 
which they sent an embassy to Elizabeth to treat 
about repressing the common enemy, and, to show 
their respect for her, proposing, in the choice of a 
regent, to be guided by her wishes. 

Sussex, in the meantime, entered Teviotdale, and 
laid waste without mercy the whole possessions be- 
longing to the Scotts and the Kers, and generally all 
those belonging to the partisans of Mary. Under 
pretence of being revenged on the Johnstons, Lord 
Scrope entered Annandale in the same manner, and 
committed similar depredations. They even carried 
their ravages into Clydesdale, where they burned and 
destroyed the town and castle of Hamilton, and 
carried off a large booty from the different estates in 
that quarter belonging to the Hamiltons; after which 
they returned to Berwick* The messenger who hxul 
been by the Protestant lords sent to Elizabeth, in the 
meantime returned with an answer that contained the 
strongest expressions of astonishment at the length 
of time that had elapsed from the death of the regent, 
before they had thought it meet to make her ac- 
quainted with the state of their affairs, and, in con- 
sequence of the delay, she declared that she could 
scarcely determine in what manner she should conduct 
herself with regard to them. The truth was that she 
had been again parleying with Mary, who had pro- 
mised to cause her party in Scotland deliver up the 
Earl of Westmoreland and some other fugitives, 
subjects of Elizabeth, who had taken refuge among 
them; in consequence of which, Sussex had been re* 
called, and, to save appearances with both, she was 
now necessitated to propose another conference, with 
a view to the clearing of Mary's character and restor- 
ing her to the exercise of sovereign authority. Both 
parties were in the meantime to abstain from hostilities 
of every kind, and whatever innovations they had 
attempted by their public proclamations, they were 
to annul by the same means. 

Nothing could have been contrived more dis- 
couraging to the king's friends, or more detrimental 
to the interests of Scotland, than such a determina- 
tion as this; but they had no choice left. They be- 
hoved either to be assisted by the Queen of Eng- 
land, or run the hazard of a dangerous civil war with 
their own party, considerably diminished by the 
dilatory manner in which they had already acted, 
and the chance of the opposite party bein^ assisted 
by a strong auxiliary force from France, which had 
been often promisea, and as often boasted of, gene- 



rally among the more uninformed classes, who had 
little knowledge of the internal strength of France, 
or of the political balance that might externally sway 
her councils, and prevent her government from acting 
according to either their promises or their wishes. 
But they were not altogether blind to the difficulties 
in which, by the subtlety of her policy, Elizabeth 
was involved; and they chose a middle course, 
trusting to the chapter of accidents for an issue more 
successful than they could fully or clearly foresee. 
Sensible how much they had lost by the delay in 
appointing some person to the regency, they pro- 
ceeded to create Matthew, Earl of Lennox, regent, 
till the middle of July, bv which time they calcu- 
lated upon ascertaining the pleasure of Elizabeth, 
of whose friendship they did not yet despair. 

The Earl of Lennox was not by any means a man 
of commanding talent, but he was a man of kindly 
affections, and a lover of his countij; and with the 
assistance of his council, set himself in good earnest 
to correct the disorders into which it had SiUen, when, 
about the beginning of July, letters arrived from 
Elizabeth, filial with expressions of high regard both 
for the king and kingdom of Scotland, and promising 
them both her best assistance; and though she wished 
them to avoid the nomination of a regent, as in itself 
invidious, yet if her opinion were asked, she knew 
no person who ought to be preferred to the king's 
grandfiither to that office, because none could be 
thought upon who would be more faithful to his 
pupil while a minor, nor had any one a preferable 
right On the reception of this grateful communica- 
tion, Lennox was immediately declared regent, and 
having taken the usual oath for preserving the reli- 
gion, the laws, and liberties of his country, he issued 
a proclamation, commanding all who were capable 
of bearing arms to appear at Linlithgow on the 2d 
of August His purpose by this was to prevent the 
assembling of the party meeting, which, under the 
name of a parliament, was called in name of the 
queen, for the 2d day of September, he himself 
having summoned, in name of the king, a parliament 
to meet on the loth of October. He was accordingly 
attended on the day appointed by 5000 at Linlithgow, 
where the party of the queen did not think it advis- 
able to appear. Hearing, however, that Huntly had 
issued oraers for a large army to be assembled at 
Brechin, the garrison of which had begun to infest 
the highways, and to rob all travellers, he sent 
against that place the Lords Lindsay and Ruthven, 
with what forces they could collect at Perth and 
Dundee. The subject of this memoir followed them 
with 800 horse, and was at Brechin only a day 
behind them. The regent himself having despatched 
the men of Lennox and Renfrew to protect their own 
country, in case Aigyle should attack them, followed 
in three days, and was waited upon by the nobility 
and gentry, with their followers, to the number of 
7000 men. Huntly had now fled to the north. The 
garrison of Brechin made a show of defending them- 
selves, but were soon brought to submit at discretion. 
Thirty of them who had been old offenders, were 
hanged on the spot, and the remainder dismissed. 

'Die regent returned to Edinburgh in time to 
attend the meeting of parliament, which harmoniously 
confirmed his authority. On this account the queen's 
party had again recourse to the French and the 
Spaniards, with more earnestness than ever, entreat- 
ing them to send the promised assistance for the 
restoring of the queen and the ancient religion, the 
latter depending, they said, upon the former. Another 
parliament being appointed for the 25th of January, 
1 5 10, the queen's party, through the Queen of 
England, procured a renewal of the truce till the 
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matters in dispute should be debated before her. 
The parliament on this account was prorogued fix>m 
the 25th of January till the beginning of May; and 
on the 5 th of February the Earl of Morton, Robert 
Pitcaim, abbot of Dunfermline, and James Macgill, 
were despatched to London to hold the conference. 
For this second conference before the agents of 
Elizabeth we must refer our readers to the life of 
Mary Queen of Scots. We cannot for a moment 
suppose that Elizabeth had any serious intentions, at 
any p>eriod of her captivity, to restore Queen Mary, 
and they were probably less so now than ever. The 
proposals she made at this time, indeed, were so 
degrading to both parties as to be rejected by both 
with equal cordiality. There had been in this whole 
business a great deal of shuffling. Mary had under- 
taken for her partisans that they would deliver up to 
Elizabeth the fugitives that had made their escape 
from justice, or in other words, from the punishment 
which they had made themselves liable to on her ac- 
count; but instead of being delivered up to Elizabeth 
they were safelv conveyed into Flanders. Mary had 
also engaged that her partisans should abstain from 
courting any foreign aid; but an agent from the pope, 
who had vainly attempted to conciliate Elizabeth, 
issued a bull of excommunication against her, declared 
her an usurper as well as a heretic, and absolved her 
subjects from their oaths of allegiance to her; yet 
with inexplicable pertinacity, Elizabeth seemed to 
divide her regards between the parties, by which 
means she kept alive and increased their mutual 
hatred, and was a principal instrument of rendering 
the whole country a scene of devastation and misery. 
While this fruitless n^otiation was going on, the 
truce was but indifferently observed by either party. 
Kirkcaldy and Maitland having possession of the 
castle of Edinbuig;h, and being free firom the fear of 
any immediate danger, were constantly employed in 
training soldiers, Uking military possession of the 
most advantageous posts in the city, seizing the pro- 
visions brought into Leith, and by every means 
making preparations for standing a siege till the 
promised and ardently expected assistance should 
arrive from abroad. The Hamiltons oflener than 
once attempted the life of the regent, and they also 
seized upon the town of Paisley, but Lennox, march- 
ing in person against them, speedily recovered it 
He also marched to Ayr against the Earl of Cassillis, 
who gave his brother to the r^ent as a hostage, and 
appointed a day when he would come to Stirlmg and 
ratify his agreement The Earl of Eglinton and 
Lord Boyd at the same time made their submission 
to the regent, and were taken into favour. The castle 
of Dumbarton too, which had all along been held 
for the queen, fell at this time, by a piece of singular 
good fortune, into the hands of the r^ent In the 
castle were taken prisoners Monsieur Verac, am- 
bassador from the King of France, John Hamilton, 
Archbishop of St Andrews, and John Fleming of 
BoghaU. The archbishop was shortly after hanged 
at Stirling, as being concerned in the plots for 
murdering Damley and the Regent Moray. In the 
meantime Morton and the other commissioners that 
had accompanied him, returned from London, having 
come to no conclusion. Morton gave a particular 
account of all that had passed between the commis- 
sioners to the nobles assembled at Stirling, who 
entirely approved of the conduct of the commissioners; 
but the further consideration of the embassy was 
postponed to the first of May, when the parliament 
was summoned to assemble. Both parties were now 
fully on the alert: the one to hold, and the other 
prevent, the meeting on the day appointed. Morton, 
after the nobles had approved of his conduct, returned 



to his house at Dalkeith, attended by 100 foot- 
soldiers and a few horse, as a guard, in case he 
should be attacked by the townsmen, or to repress 
their incursions till a sufficient force could be col- 
lected. Morton, as desired by the r^ent, having, 
sent a detachment of a few horsemen and about 
seventy foot to Leith, to publish a proclamation for- 
bidding any person to supply the faction of the queen 
with provisions, aims, or warlike stores, under pain 
of being treated as rebels, they were attacked in their 
way back to Dalkeith, and a smart skirmish ensued, 
in which the townsmen were driven back into the 
dty, though with no great loss on either side. This 
was the beginning of a dvil war that raged Mith 
unusual bitterness till it was terminated by the inter- 
vention of Elizabeth. The regent not being prepared 
to besi^re the town, wished to abstain from violence; 
but, determined to hold the approaching parliament 
in the Canongate, within the liberties of the dty, at 
a place called St John's Cross, he erected two 
fortifications, one in Ldth Wynd, and the other at 
.the Dove Craig, whence his soldiers fired into the 
town during the whole time of the sitting of the 
parliament, slaying great numbers of the soldiers and 
dtizens. This parliament forfeited Maitland the 
secretary, and two of his brothers, with several others 
of the party, and was held amid an almost constant 
discharge of cannon from the castle; yet no one was 
hurt. On its rising, the r^ent and Morton retired 
to Leith, when the party of the queen burned down 
the houses without the walls that had been occupied 
by them; and as they withdrew towards Stirling, they 
sent out their horsemen after them to Corstorphine. 
Before they reached that place, however, the regent 
was gone; but they attadced the Earl of Morton, 
who Sowly withdrew towards Dalkeith. As Morton 
afterwards waylaid all that carried provisions into 
the town, a party was sent out, supposed to be 
suffidently strong to bum Dalkdth. The eaxl, 
however, gave them battle, and repulsed them to the 
inarches of the Borough Muir. The garrison, seeing 
from the castle the discomfiture of their friends, sent 
out a reinforcement, which turned the tide of victoiy ; 
and but for the carelessness of one of the party, who 
dropped his match into a barrd of powder, the whole 
of Morton's party might have fallen victims to their 
temerity in pursuing the enemy so far. This acddent, 
whereby the horse that carried the powder and many 
of the soldiers were severely scorched, put an end to 
the affray. Elizabeth all mis while had professed a 
kind of neutrality between the parties. Now, how- 
ever, she sent Sir William Drury to Kirkcaldy, the 
captain of the castle, to know of him whether he 
held the castle in the queen's name or in the name 
of the king and r^ent; assuring him that if he hdd 
it in the name of tne queen, Elizabeth would be his 
extreme enemy, but if otherwise that she would be 
his friend. The captain dedared that he owned no 
authority in Scotland but that of Queen Mary. The 
regent, when Drury told him this, sent him back to 
demand the house to be rendered to him, in the 
king's name; on which he and all that were along 
with him should be pardoned all by-past offences, 
restored to their rents and possessions, and should 
have liberty to depart with all their effects. This 
offer, the captain, trusting the "carnal wit and policy 
of Lethington,** was so wicked and so foolish as to 
refuse, and the war was continued with singular 
barbarity. The small party in the castle, in order 
to give the colour of law to their procedure, added 
the absurdity of holding a parliament, in which they 
read a letter from the king's mother, declaring her 
resignation null, and requesting that she might be 
restored, which was at once complied with; only 
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they wanted the power to take her out of the hands 
of Elizabeth. In order to conciliate the multitude, 
they declared that no alteration should be made in 
the Presbyterian religion, only those preachers who 
should refuse to pray for the queen were forbidden 
to exercise their functions. These mock forms, from 
which no doubt a man of so much cunning as 
Lethington expected happy results, tended only to 
render the party ridiculous, without producing them 
a single partisan. The regent, all whose motions 
were directed by Morton, was indefatigable, and by 
an order of the estates, the country was to send him 
a certain number of men, who were to serve for 
three months, one part of the country relieving the 
other by turns. To narrate the various skirmishes 
of the contending parties, as they tended so little to 
any decisive result, though the subject of this memoir 
had a principal hand in them all, would be an un- 
profitable as well as an unpleasant task. We shall 
therefore pass over the greater part of them; but the 
following we cannot omit 

Morton, being weary and worn out with constant 
watching, and besides afflicted with sickness, retired 
with the regent to Stirling, where the whole party, 
along with the English ambassador, thought theift- 
selves in perfect security. The men of the .castle, in 
order to make a flourish before Sir William Drury, 
came forth with their whole forces, as if to give their 
opponents an open challenge to face them if they 
dared to be so bold. Morton, who was certainly a 
brave man, being told of this circumstance, rose 
from his bed, put on his armour, and led forth his 
men as fiir as Restalrig, where he put them in battle 
array, facing the queen's adherents, who had drawn 
up at the Quarrel Holes, having along with them 
two field-pieces. Drury rode between the armies 
and entreated them to return home, and not spoil all 
hopes of accommodation bv fresh bloodshed. To 
this he at length brought them to agree, only they 
wanted to know who should leave the ground first. 
Drury endeavoured to satisfy both by standing between 
the armies, and giving a signal which both should 
Nobey at the same time. Morton was willing to obey 
the signal; but his enemies threatened that if he did 
not retire of his own accord, they would drive him 
from the field with disgrace. This was enough for 
a man of his proud spirit. He was loath to offend 
the English; but he conceived that he had abundantly 
testified his moderation, and he therefore rushed like 
a whirlwind upon his foes, who, panic-struck, fled in 
a moment towards the nearest gate, which not being 
wide enough to receive at once the flying cloud, 
many were trodden down and taken prisoners; only 
one small party, who rallied in an adjoining church- 
yard, but who again fled at the first charge, made 
any resistance. So complete was the panic, and so 
disorderly the flight, that, leaving the gates unguarded, 
every man fled full speed towards the castle; and 
had not the r^ent's soldiers, too intent upon plunder, 
neglected the opportunity, the city might have been 
taken. Gavin Hamilton, abbot of Kilwinning, was 
slain, with upwards of fifty soldiers, and there were 
taken prisoners the Lord Home, Captain Cullen, a 
relation of Huntly's, and upwards of seventy soldiers, 
with some horsemen, and the two field-pieces. On 
the side of the regent there were slain Captain 
Wymis and one single soldier. This adventure befell 
on Saturday the 26th of June, and, for its fatal issue, 
was long called by the people of Edinburgh the 
Black Saturday. The faction of the queen held 
another parliament in the month of August, still 
more ridiculous than the preceding; but in the month 
of September, Kirkcaldy, the governor of the castle, 
projecte;! an expedition of the most decisive character, 



and which, had it succeeded, must have put an end 
to the war. This was no less than an attempt to sur- 
prise Stirling, where the regent and all the nobles in 
amity with him were assembled to hold a parliament, 
and it was hoped they should all be either killed or 
taken prisoners at the same moment. The leaders who 
were chosen to execute the project were the Earl 
of Huntly, Lord Claud Hamilton, the laird of Buc- 
cleuch, and the laird of Wormeston; they were 
allowed* 300 foot and 200 horsemen ; and that the 
foot might reach their destination un£atigucd, they 
pressed the day before everv horse that came into 
the market, upon which, and behind the horsemen, 
the^ were all mounted. In this manner they left 
Edmbu^h on the evening of the 3d of September, 
1571. Taking an opposite direction till they were 
fairly quit of the town, they marched straight for 
Stirling, where they arrived at three o'clock in the 
morning, and reached the market-place without so 
much as a dog barking at their coming. They 
had for their guide Geoi^e Bell, a native of 
Stirling, who knew every individual lodging and 
stable within it, and his first care was to point 
them all out, that men might be station^ at 
them, to force up doors and bring forth the prisoners 
out of the lodgings, and horses from the stables. 
The footmen were placed in the streets by bands, 
with orders to shoot every person belonging to the 
town, without distinction, who might come in 
their way. The stables were instantly cleared 
(for the greater part of the invaders belonged to 
the borders, and were excellently well acquainted 
with carrying off prizes in the dark), and the finest 
horses of the nobility were collected at the east port. 
The prisoners too had been mostly seized, and were 
already in the streets, ready to be led away, for they 
were not to be put to death till they were all as- 
sembled outside the town wall. Morton, however, 
happened to be in a strong house, and with his ser- 
vants made such a desperate resistance that the enemy 
could only obtain entrance by setting it on fire. 
Afler a number of his servants had been killed, he 
made his escape through the flames, and surrendered 
himself prisoner to his relation the laird of Buccleuch. 
The regent too was secured, and the retreat sounded, 
but the merchants' shops had attracted the borderers, 
and they could not on the instant be recalled from 
their ordinary vocation till Erskine of Marr, who 
commanded the castle, issued out with a body of 
musqueteers, which he placed in an unfinished house 
that commanded the market-place, and which, from 
its being empty, the marauders had neglected to 
occupy. From this commanding station he annoyed 
them so grievously that they fl^ in confusion, and 
in the narrow lane leading to the gate trode down 
one another, so that, had there been any tolerable 
number to join in the pursuit, not one of them could 
have escaped. The inhabitants of the town, how- 
ever, were fast assembling, and the invaders were 
under the necessity of quitting their prisoners or of 
being instantly cut to pieces. Those who had taken 
Alexander, Earl of Glencaim, and James, Earl of 
Morton, were fain, for the saving of their lives, to 
deliver themselves up to their prisoners ; and Cap« 
tain Calder, seeing the day lost, shot the regent, who 
was in the hands of Spence of Wormeston. Wor- 
meston had already received two wounds in defend- 
ing his prisoner, and now he was slain outright 
Two of these who had struck at the regent and 
wounded him, after being taken, not being able to 
escape to their friends, were seized and hanged. 
The pursuit was however prevented by the thieves 
of Teviotdale having in the beginning of the affair 
carried off all the horses, so that those who once got 
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clear of the gate had no difficulty in escaping. 
There were in Stirling at this time with the regent, 
Morton, Argyle, Cassillis, Glencaim, Eglinton, 
Montrose, Buchan, Ruthven, Glamis, Sempill, 
Ochiltree, Cathcart, and Methven, all of whom, had 
the plot succeeded, would have been either killed or 
made prisoners. The regent died the same night, 
and Marr succeeded him in his office, though it was 
supposed tliat Morton was the choice of the Queen 
of England. The parliament was continued by the 
new regent, and a great number of the queen*s fac- 
tion were forefaulted. The parliament was no sooner 
concluded than the regent hastened to besiege Edin- 
burgh, for which great preparations had been made 
by the Regent Lennox, lately deceased. Scotsmen 
in those days had but little skill in attacking fortified 
places, and though the regent erected batteries in 
different situations, their efforts were inconsiderable. 
The siege of course was abandoned, and the former 
kind of ceaseless hostility renewed. Maitland and 
Kirkcaldy, in company, now had recourse to Elizabeth 
to settle their disputes; but they expected their pro- 
perty and their offices restored, and for security that 
Kirkcaldy should retain the command of the castle. 
Elizabeth offered to protect them and to treat with 
the regent on their behalf; but, laying aside disguise, 
she informed them that Mary had been so ill advised, 
and had adopted measures so dangerous to her, that 
while she lived she should neither have liberty nor 
rule. 

It was about this time that John, Lord Maxwell, 
was married to a sister of Archibald, Earl of Angus. 
Morton, for the entertainment of a number of gentle- 
men and ladies on the occasion, had store of wines, 
venison, &c., provided, which being brought from 
Perth on the way towards Dalkeith, was taken by a 
party of horsemen from the castle, which so enraged 
Morton, that he sent a number of armed men into 
Fife, who destroyed all the com on the lands of the 
governor of the castle, and burned his house; and the 
governor the same night succeeded in burning the 
whole town of Dalkeith. The same detestable 
wickedness was, by both parties, committed in 
various other places shortly after. In March, 1572, 
all the mills in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh 
were broken down, that the inhabitants might be cut 
off from their supply of meal; and by placing soldiers 
in Corstorphine, Redhall, Merchiston, Craigmillar, 
and other defensible places in the neighbourhood of 
the town, it came to be closely blockaded. Who- 
ever was found carrying any necessary to the town 
was brought down to Leith, where he was either 
hanged or drowned, or at the very least burned in the 
cheek. So inveterate, indeed, had the parties now 
become, that prisoners taken in the field of open 
war were instantly hanged on both sides. This blind 
brutality was carried on without intermission for 
nearly two months. The town of Edinburgh was 
now reduced to the greatest straits, and nothing but 
the deepest infatuation could have prevented the 
governor of the castle from surrendering, especially 
as Elizabeth, by her ambassador, was willing to treat 
with the regent on his behalf. A truce was, how- 
ever, effect^ by the mediation of the French and 
English ambassadors; the town was made patent to 
the governor, and the banished clergy were all 
allowed to return; but still no terms of mutual agree- 
ment could be devised, and the Regent Marr, broken 
in spirit for the wickedness and folly of his country- 
men, died, as has been generally supposed, of a 
broken heart, on the 24th of October, 1572. Morton 
had now a fair field for his ambition, and on the 24th 
of November he was elected regent, in the room of 
the Earl of Marr, 



During the government of the three former regents 
Morton had l^n a principal actor in all matters of 
importance, and there did not appear to beany positive 
change in his principles and views now that he was 
at liberty to act for himself. He still proffered peace 
upon the conditions that had been held out by his 
predecessor; but Grange, who commanded the castle, 
having risen in his demands, and Maitland being a 
man of whom he was jealous, he fell upon the plan 
of treating with the party separately, and by this 
means ruining, or at least disabling, the whole. In 
this he was assisted, perhaps unwittingly, by the 
English ambassador Killigrew, who, now that a 
partisan of England was at the head of the govern* 
ment, laboured to bring about a reconciliation between 
all parties. Under his auspices a correspondence 
was accordingly entered into with the two most 
powerful leaders of the party, Chatelherault and 
Huntly, by whom a renewal of the truce was gladly 
accepted. Kirkcaldy, who refused to be included in 
the prolongation of the truce, fired some cannon at 
six o'clock in the morning after it had expired, against 
a place which had been turned into a fish-market, 
whereby one man was slain and several wounded. 
The ambassador seeing this, immediately moved 
home, and Sir James Balfour, who had been all the 
time of the dispute an inmate of the castle, hastened 
to make his submission to the regent, and demand a 
pardon, which was cheerfully granted, with restora- 
tion at once to all his possessions. Perhaps rather 
offended than mollified by this kindness on the part 
of the regent towards his friend, the governor pro« 
claimed from the walls of the castle his intention to 
destroy the town, commanding, at the same time, all 
the queen's true subjects to leave the place, that they 
might not be involved in that ruin which was intended 
only for her enemies. Within two days after, a 
strong wind blowing from the west, he sallied out in 
the evening and set fire to the houses at the foot of 
the rock, which burned eastward as far as the Mag* 
dalen Chapel. At the same time he sent his cannon- 
shot along the path taken by the conflagration, so 
that no one dared to approach to put it out. This 
useless cruelty made him alike odious to his friends 
and his enemies, and they "sa cryit out with male- 
dictions that he was saif frae na mannis cursing." 
The estates, notwithstanding all this, met in the end 
of January, when they passed several acts against 
Papists and despisers of the king's authority. This 
meeting of the estates had no sooner broken up than 
a meeting was held at Perth with the leading noble- 
men who had first been of the queen's fiaiction, when 
a treaty was entered into by which a general amnesty 
was granted to all who should profess and support 
the Protestant religion, and submit themselves to the 
authority of the regent. The only persons excepted 
from this amnesty were the murderers of the king 
and the Regents Moray and Lennox, the Archbishop 
of Glasgow, Mary's ambassador in France, and the 
Bishop of Ross, her ambassador in England, both of 
whom were under a sentence of outlawry. Liberty 
was«also reserved for Kirkcaldy and his associates to 
take the benefit of this amnesty if they did it within 
a given time. The English ambassador, anxious for 
the fate of a brave man, waited in the castle to show 
the governor the treaty, and to advise his acceding 
to it, but Maitland had so possessed him with the 
idea of assistance from abroad, that he was deaf to 
all advice. Morton, indeed, had not the means of 
reducing the castle himself; but he made immediate 
application to Elizabeth for a supply of cannon and 
of soldiers who could work them, which application 
she received most graciouslv, and Sir William Drury, 
with a body of troops and a train of artillery, le^ 
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Berwick upon that service in the month of April, 
1573. Before the march of the troops, however, a 
special treaty was concluded whereby the terms upon 
which the aid was granted were particularly specified, 
and hostages were granted for the fulfilment of these 
terms. No time was lost in commencing the siege, 
and notwithstanding the skill and bravery of the 
governor, the place was speedily reduced. The fall 
of part of the chief tower choked up the well, which 
afforded them at best but a scanty supply; and the 
Spur, though a place of great strength, was stormed 
with the loss of only eight men killed and twenty- 
three wounded. The garrison on this beat a parley, 
and sent for one of the English captains, to whom 
they expressed their desire of conversing with the 
general and the ambassador. The regent giving his 
consent, Kirkcaldy, according to the prediction of 
John Knox, along with Sir Robert Melville, was let 
down over the wall, the gate being choked up with 
rubbish. Requiring conditions which could not be 
granted, Kirkcaldy was returned to the castle, but 
he found it impossible to stand another assault. 
They had no water but what they caught as it fell 
from heaven, and the garrison was discontented. 
Thinking on the terms that had been offered, and 
so often and foolishly rejected, and ascribing the 
obstinacy of the resistance to Maitland, the men 
threatened that if further attempts to preserve the 
place were made, they would hang him over the 
wall. Nothing of course was left but to capitulate 
at discretion; but this they did with the English 
general, in preference to the regent. The garrison 
had to be brought from the castle under an escort, 
so odious was it to the people; and Kirkcaldy and 
Maitland, for the same reason, had to be lodged with 
the English general. Maitland took himself off by 
poison; and Kirkcaldy and his brother James, along 
with two other persons, were hanged at the cross 
of Edinburgh upon the 3d day of August, 1573. 
Kirkcaldy had been an early friend and an intrepid 
defender of the Reformation; but his old age, in 
consequence perhaps of the companionships he had 
formed, was uti worthy of his youth, and his end was 
most miserable. This was the last stroke to the 
interests of Mary in Scotland. 

The regent's first care was to repair the castle, 
the keeping of which he committed to his brother, 
George Douglas of Parkhead, he himself going in 
person to repress the disorders that had so long pre- 
vailed among the borderers, and had been so often 
complained of by the English government. Along 
with Sir John Forrester, the English warden for the 
middle march, he adjusted the exlstmg differences, 
and concerted measures to prevent their recurrence. 
From the chiefs of the different districts he exacted 
hostages for their good behaviour; and he appointed 
Sir James Home of Cowdenknows, Sir John Car* 
michael, one of his principal ministers, and Lord 
Maxwell, as wardens tor the eastern, the middle, and 
the western marches. Having settled the borders, 
Morton next applied himself to correct the disorders 
in the country in general, and to the r^ular distri- 
bution of justice; and in this, says the author of the 
history of James VI., **he wished to punish the trans- 
gressor rather be his gudes than be death.'* "He 
had also anither purpose/' says the same author, 
''to heap up a great treasure whatsoever way it 
might be obtained. For the first he prospered in 
effect very weil; and as to the uther, he had greater 
luck than any three kings had before him in sa short a 
space. For not only he collectit all the king's rents 
to his awin proffit, but also controUit the 3aing king's 
family in sik sort, as they war content of sik a small 
pension as he pleased to appoint. Secondly, 



when any benefices of the kirk vaikit, he keeped the 
profht of their rents sa lang in his awin hand, till he 
was urgit be the kirk to mak donation tharof, and 
that was not given but proffit for all that. And be- 
caus the wairds and marriages war also incidental 
matters of the crown, and fell frequently in thais 
dayis, as commonly they do, he obtainit als great 
profht of ilk ane of them as they war of avail, and 
as to the gudes of those wha war ony way disol>edient 
to the lawis, and that the same fell in the king's hand, 
the parties offenders escapit not but payment in the 
highest degree. And to this effect he had certain 
interpreters and componitors wha componit with all 
parties, according to his ain direction; and he sa 
appointed with them for the payment, that it sould 
either be made in fyne gold or fync silver." The 
above, we doubt not, is a pretty fair general state- 
ment of Morton's ordinary modes of procedure. 
He also sentenced to whipping and imprisonment 
those who dared to eat flesh in Lent ; but the sen- 
tences were uniformly remitted upon paying fines. 
His exactions upon the church perhaps were not the 
most aggravated of his doings, but they certainly 
broughthim a larger share of odium than any other. 
The thirds of benefices had been appropriated for 
the maintenance of the Protestant clergy ; but from 
the avarice of the nobility, who had seized upon 
the revenues of the church, even these thirds could 
not be collected with either certainty or regularity. 
During the late troubles they had in many places 
been entirely lost sight of; to remedy this defect, 
Morton proposed to vest them in the crown, under 
promise to make the stipend of every minister local, 
and payable in the parish where he served. If upon 
trial this arrangement should be found ineligible, 
he engaged to replace them in their former situation. 
No sooner, however, did he obtain possession of the 
thirds, than he appointed one man to serve perhaps 
four churches, in which he was to preach alternately, 
with the stipend of one parish only; by which means 
he pocketed two-thirds, with the exception of the 
trifle given to three illiterate persons who read 
prayers in the absence of the minister. The allow- 
ance to superintendents was stopped at the same 
time; and when application was made at court, they 
were told the office was no longer necessary, bishops 
being placed in the diocese, to whom of right the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction belonged. The ministers 
complained, and desired to be put on their former 
footing; but they were told that the thirds belonged 
to the king, and the management of them behoved 
of course to belong to the regent and council, and 
not to the church. The Assembly of 1574, in order to 
counteract the effects of their own simplicity, decreed 
that though a minister should be appointed to more 
churches than one, he should take the charge of that 
alone where he resided, and bestow upon the others 
only what he could spare without interfering with 
the duty he owed to his particular charge. 

In the summer of 1575, an affray on the borders 
had well nigh involved Morton in a contest with 
Elizabeth. Sir John Carmichael, one of the Scot- 
tish wardens, had delivered up some outlaws to Sir 
John Forrester, the English warden, and now made 
application to that officer to have a notorious thief 
delivered up to him; Forrester showed a disposition 
to evade the demand, and some of the Scottish 
attendants uttered their dislike in terms ruder than 
suited the polite ears of Englishmen. Sir John 
Forrester then said, that Sir John Carmichael was 
not an equal to him; and his followers, without 
ceremony, let fly a shower of arrows that killed 
one Scotsman, and wounded many others. In- 
ferior in numbers, the Scots were fain to flee for 
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their lives; but meeting some of their countrymen 
from Jedburgh, they turned back; and dispersing 
the Englishmen, cliased them within their own bor- 
ders, and slew by the way George Heron, keeper 
of Tinedale and Reddisdale, with twenty-four com- 
mon men. Forrester himself they took prisoner, 
along with Francis Russell, son to the Earl of Bed- 
ford, Cudbert Collingwood, and several others, 
whom they sent to the regent at Dalkeith; who, 
heartily sorry for the affray, received them with kind- 
ness, entertained them hospitably for a few days, 
and dismissed them courteously. Elizabeth, informed 
of the circumstance, demanded by her ambassador, 
Killigrew, immediate satisfaction. Morton had no 
alternative but to repair to the border, near Berwick, 
where he was met bv the Earl of Huntingdon, and 
after a conference of some days it was agreed that 
Sir John Carmichael should be sent prisoner into 
England. Elizabeth finding on inquiry that her own 
warden had been the offender, and pleased with the 
submissive conduct of Morton, ordered Carmichael 
in a few weeks to be honourably dismissed, and 
gratified him with a handsome present. 

Morton, having a greedy eye to the temporalities 
of the church, luid from the beginning been un- 
friendly to her liberties, and by his encroachments 
had awakened a spirit of opposition that gathered 
strength every year, till the whole fabric of Episco- 
pacy was overturned. This embroiled him with 
the General Assembly every year, and had no small 
effect in hastening his downfal ; but in the bounds 
we have prescribed to our narrative we cannot in- 
troduce the subject in such a way as to be intelligible, 
and must therefore pass it over. 

In the end of 1575 the regent coined a new piece 
of gold of the weight of one ounce, and ordained it 
to pass current for twenty pounds. In the follow- 
ing year a feud fell out betwixt Athole and Argyle, 
which the regent hoped to have turned to his own 
account by imposing a fine upon each of them ; but 
they being aware of his plan, composed their o^vn 
differences, and kept out of his clutches. An at- 
tempt which Morton had before this made upon 
Semple of Bel trees and Adam Whitford of Milntown, 
had given all men an evil opinion of his disposition, 
and made them wish for the subversion of his power. 
Semple had married Mary Livingston, one of Queen 
Mary's maids of honour, and had received along 
with her, in a present from his royal mistress, the 
lands of Beltrees, which Morton now proposed to 
resume as crown lands, which, it was alleged, 
were unalienable. Semple, on hearing of this de- 
sign, was reported to have exclaimed, that if he lost 
his lands he should lose his head also; on which 
Morton had him apprehended and put to the torture, 
under which, as most men will do, he confessed 
whatever they thought fit to charge him with, and 
was condemned to oe executed, but was pardoned 
upon the scaffold. His uncle, Adam Whitford, 
was also tortured respecting the same plot; but 
though they mangled his body most cruelly, he 
utterly denied that he knew of any such thing. The 
firm denial of the uncle gained of course entire 
credit, while the confession of the nephew was ridi- 
culed as the effect of weakness and fear. Irritated with 
the reproaches which were now pretty liberally heaped 
upon him, Morton conceived the idea of heightening 
his reputation by demitting, or offering to demit, his 
office into the hands of the king, who was now in his 
twelfth year. He accordingly, on the 1 2th day of Sep- 
tember, I ^77, proposed his resignation to his majesty, 
who, by the advice of Athole and Argyle, accepted 
it : and it was shortly after declared to the people 
of Edinburgh by the lyon king-at-arms, assisted by 



twelve heralds, and accompanied by a xound finom 
the castle guns. Morton, taken at his word, seems 
to have retired to Lochleven in a kind of pet, but 
speedily contrived to reeain that power by force 
which he had apparently laid down of his free-will. 
Having possessed himself of the castle and garrison 
of Stirling, he dexterously contrived to engross the 
same or at least equal power to what he possessed 
as regent; nor had he learned to temper it with 
greater moderation. He brought the parliament 
that had been summoned to meet at Edinburgh to 
Stirling; and he carried everything in it his own 
way. He also narrowly escaped kindling another 
civil war; yet he still meditated the ruin of the 
Hamiltons, and the enriching of himself and his 
fiiction by their estates. The Earl of Arran had 
been for a number of years insane, and confiped in 
the castle of Draffan. But his brother, Lord John 
Hamilton, acted as the administrator of his estates, 
and Claud was commendator of Paisley ; both the 
brothers had been excepted from the amnesty 
granted at Perth, as being concerned in the murder 
of the king and the Regent Moray, and Morton bad 
now formed a scheme to involve them in a criminal 
sentence on that account, and to seize upon their 
estates. Informed of the plot, the brothers got 
happily out of the way, but their castles were seized; 
and because that of Hamilton had not been given up 
at the first summons, the garrison were marched to 
Stirling as felons, and the commander hanged for 
his fidelity. Still, however, Arran, being insane, 
was guiltless, but he was made answerable for his 
servants, and because they had not yielded to the 
summons of the king, he was convicted of treason, 
and his estates forfeited. In the same spirit of justice 
and humanity Morton apprehended a schoolmaster 
of the name of TumbuU, and a notary of the name 
of Scott, who had written in conjunction a satire 
upon some parts of his character and conduct, 
brought them to Stirling, where they were convicted 
of slandering " ane of the king's oouncillore, and 
hanged for their pains." The violent dealing of the 
wicked almost invariably returns upon their own 
heads, and so in a short time did that of Morton; 
for while he was still meditating mischief, he was 
most unexpectedly accused by the king's new fa- 
vourite, Captain Stewart, of being an accomplice in 
the murder of the king's father. He was instantly 
committed to the castle of Edinburgh, thence 
carried to Dumbarton, and thence back to Edin- 
burgh, where he was brought to trial on the 1st of 
June, 1 58 1. Previously to his removal from Dum- 
barton, the estate and title of the Earl of Arran, 
which he had so iniquitously caused to be forfeited^ 
were bestowed upon Captain Stewart, his accuser; 
who, at the same time that he was invested with 
the estate and title, received a commission to bring 
up the ex-regent from Dumbarton to Edinburgh, 
which he did at the head of one thousand men. 
When the commission was shown to Morton, struck 
with the title, he inquired who he was, not having 
heard of his exaltation. Being told, he exclaimed, 
"Then I know what I have to expect" The jury 
that sat upon his trial was composed of his avowed 
enemies, and though he challenged the Eari of 
Argyle and Lord Seton as prejudiced against him, 
they were allowed to sit on his assize. Of the nature 
of the proof adduced against him we know nothing, 
as our historians have not mentioned it, and the 
records of the court respecting it have either been 
destroyed or lost. He was, however, pronounced 
guilty of concealing, and guilty art and part in the 
king's murder. "Art and part, he exclaimed twice, 
with considerable agitation, and striking the ground 
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▼iolently with a small walking-stick, "God knows 
it is not so." He heard, however, the sentence with 
perfect composure. In the interval between his 
trial and execution, he felt, he said, a serenity of 
mind to which he had long been a stranger. Re- 
signing himself to his fate, he supped cheerfully, and 
slept calmly for a considerable part of the night. 
He was next morning visited by several of the min- 
isters, and an interesting account of the conference 
which John Dury and Walter Balcanquhal had with 
him has been preserved. Respecting the crime for 
which he was condemned, he confessed, that after 
his return from England, whither he had fled for the 
slaughter of Rizzio, he met Bothwell at Whittingham, 
who informed him of the conspiracy against the king, 
and solicited him to become an accomplice, as the 
queen anxiously wished his death. He at first re- 
fused to have anything to do with it, but after re- 
peated conferences, in which he was always urged 
with the queen's pleasure, he required a warrant 
under her hand, authorizing the deed, which never 
having received, he never consented to have any 
share in the transaction. On being reminded that 
his own confessions justified his sentence, he an- 
swered, that according to the strict letter of the law 
he was liable to punishment, but it was impossible 
for him to have revealed the plot; for to whom 
could he have done so? "To the queen? she was 
the author of it. To the king's father? he was sic a 
bairn that there was nothing told him but he would 
tell to her again; and the two most powerful noble- 
men in the kingdom, Bothwell and Huntly, were 
the perpetrators. I foreknew, indeed, and concealed 
it," added he, "but it was because I durst not re- 
veal, it to any creature for my life. But as to being 
art and part in the commission of the crime, I call 
God to witness that I am entirely innocent." He was 
executed by an instrument called the maiden, which 
he himself had introduced into Scotland, on the 3d 
of June, 1 58 1. On the scaffold he was calm, his 
voice and his countenance continuing unaltered ; and 
after some little time spent in devotion, he suffered 
death with the intrepidity that became a Douglas. 
His head was placed on the public jail, and his 
body, after lying till sunset on the scaffold, covered 
with a beggarly cloak, was carried by common por- 
ters to the usual burying- place of criminals. "Never 
was there seen," says Spottiswoode, "a more notable 
example of fortune's mutability than in the Earl of 
Morton. He who a few years before had been 
reverenced by all men, and feared as a king, was 
now at his end forsaken by all, and made the very 
scorn of fortune, to teach men how little stability 
there is in honour, wealth, friendship, and the rest 
of these worldly things that men do so much admire. 
In one thing he was nevertheless most happy, that 
he died truly penitent, with that courage and resig- 
nation which became a truly great man and a good 
ChrLstian, and in the full assurance of a blessed im- 
mortality." 

DOUGLAS, Tames, M.D., a skilful anatomist 
and surgeon, and accomplished physician, was bom 
in Scotland in the year 1675. Having completed 
his preliminaiy education, he proceeded to London, 
and there applied himself diligently to the studies of 
anatomv and surgery. Medical science was at that 
period but little advanced, nor were the facilities of 
acquiring a proficiency in any branch of it by any 
means considerable.. Dr. Douglas laboured with 
assiduity to overcome the difhculties against which 
he had to contend; — he studied carefully the works 
of the ancients, which were at that time little known 
to his contemporaries, and sought to supply what in 



them appeared defective, by closely studying nature. 
The toils of patient industry seldom go unrewarded; 
and he was soon enabled so far to advance the pro- 
gress of anatomy and surgery, as to entitle himself 
to a conspicuous place in the history of medicine. 
His Descriptio Comparativa Musculorum Corporis 
Humani et Quadrupedis was published in London in 
1707. The quadruped he chose for his analogy was 
the dog; and he thus appears to have proceeded in 
imitation of Galen, who left on record an account of 
the muscles of the ape and in man. " As for the 
comparative part of this treatise, or the interlacing 
the descriptions of th^ human muscles with those of 
the canine, that," says Dr. Douglas, "needs no 
apology. The many useful discoveries known from 
the dissection of quadrupeds, the knowledge of the 
true structure of divers parts of the body, of the 
course of the blood and the chyle, and of the use 
and proper action of the parts, that are chiefly owing 
to this sort of dissection; these, I say, give a very 
warrantable plea for insisting upon it, though it may 
be censured by the vulgar." His descriptions of the 
muscles, their origin and insertion, and their various 
uses, are extremely accurate; and to them many re< 
cent authors on myology, of no mean authority, have 
been not a little indebted. It soon obtained con- 
siderable notice on the Continent, where, in 1738, 
an edition appeared in Latin, by John Frederic 
Schreiber. His anatomical chef a^onevrey however, 
was the description he gave of the peritonaeum, the 
complicated course and reflexions of which he 
pointed out with admirable accuracy. His account, 
entitled A Description of the Peritoneum, and of that 
Part of the Membrana CelhUaris which lies on its 
Outside^ appeared in London in the year 1730. 
Nicholas Massa and others of the older anatomists 
had contended that the peritonaeum was a uniform 
and continuous membrane, but it remained for Dr. 
Douglas to demonstrate the fact; in which, after 
repeated dissections, he satisfactorily succeeded. 
Ocular inspection can alone teach the folds and 
processes of this membrane; but his description is 
perhaps the best and most complete that can even 
yet be consulted. Besides his researches in anatomy. 
Dr. Douglas laboured to advance the then rude state 
of surgery. He studied particularly the difficult and 
painfid operation of lithotomy, and introduc^ to 
the notice of the profession the methods recom- 
mended by Jacques, Rau, and Mery. In the year 
1726 he published A History of the Lateral Operation 
for Stone, which was republished with an appendix 
in 1733, and embraced a comparison of the methods 
used by different lithotomists, more especially of that 
which was practised by Cheselden. Dr. Douglas 
taught for many years both anatomy and surgery; 
and his fame having extended, he was appointed 
physician to the king, who afterwards awarded him 
a pension of five hundred guineas per annum. It 
may be worth noticing that, while practising in 
London, he seems to have obtained considerable 
credit for having detected the imposition of a woman 
named Maria Tofts, who had for some time imposed 
successfully on the public. This impostor pretended 
that from time to time she underwent an accouche- 
ment, during which she gave birth — not to any human 
being — ^but to rabbits; and this strange deception she 
practised successfully on many well-educated persons. 
Dr. Douglas detected the fraud, and explained the 
mode by which it was enacted, in an advertisement 
which he published in Manningham^s Journal* 
During the period that Dr. Douglas lectured on 
anatomy, he was waited upon by Mr. (afterwards 
the celebrated Dr.) William Hunter, who solicited 
his advice in the direction of his studies. Pleased 
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with his address, and knowing his industry and 
talents, Dr. Douglas appointed him his assistant, 
and invited him to reside under his roof — an invita- 
tion which Mr. William Hunter could not accept 
until he had consulted Dr. CuUen, with whom he 
had previously arranged to enter, when he had fin- 
ished his education, into partnership, for the purpose 
of conducting the surgical part of his practice; but 
his friend Dr. Cullen, seeing how important to him 
would be his situation under Dr. Douglas, relin- 
quished cheerfully his former agreement; and young 
Hunter was left at liberty to accept the situation he 
desire<l. He thus became the assistant of, and found 
a kind benefactor in. Dr. Douglas; who must have 
been amply rewarded, had he lived to see the high 
fame to which his pupil attained. Thus often it 
happens that the patron and preceptor of an obscure 
and humble boy, fosters talents which afterwards 
rise and shine with even greater brilliancy than his 
own. Dr. Douglas not only attended to the prac- 
tical duties of his profession, but excelled in what 
may be termed its literary department He was an 
erudite scholar, and published a work entitled Bibli(h 
graphia Afiatomica Specimen, seu Caialogus pene 
Omnium Attctorum qui ab Hippocraie ad Harveium 
Rem Anatomicam ex professo vel obiter scriptis illus- 
trarunt. This work appeared in London in the year 
17x5, and was republished inLeyden in 1734, which 
edition was enriched by several important additions 
from the pen of Albinus. Portal, in his history of 
anatomy and surgerv, thus eulogizes this valuable 
work: — "C'est le taoleau le plus fidMe, ct le plus 
succinct de I'anatomie ancienne. Douglas fait en 

f>eu de mots Thistoire de chaque anatomiste, indique 
eurs editions, et donne une l^^re notice de leurs 
ouvrages; sa liste des ^rivains est tr^ etendue . * . 
cet ouvrage est une des meilleurs modelles qu'on 
puisse suivre pour donner I'histoire d'une science, et 
j'avoue que je m'en suis beaucoup servi."' Haller, 
when in London, visited Dr. Douglas, and informs 
us that he was highly pleased with his anatomical 
preparations; particularly with those which exhibited 
the motions of the joints, and the internal structure 
of the bones. A tribute of admiration from such a 
man as the illustrious Haller cannot be too highly 
appreciated; — he observes that he found him **a 
learned and skilful person; modest, candid, and 
obliging, and a very diligent dissecter." Besides 
devoting his attention to those departments of his 
profession in the exercise of which he was most 
particularly engaged, Dr. Douglas seems to have 
pursued botany, not only as a recreation, but as a 
graver study. In the year 1725 he published Z/ViiM^iKi 
Sarmiense, or a description of the Guernsey lily. 
His work, descriptive of this beautiful flower, ap- 
peared in folio, illustrated by a plate, and is an 
admirable monograph. He also analyzed with 
peculiar care the coifee-seed, and published a work 
entitled Arbor Yemensisy a description and history 
of the coffee-tree, which may still be consulted as 
containing a great deal of curious and valuable in- 
formation. We also 6nd in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of London, that he contributed to that 
work a description of the flower and seed-vessel of 
the Crocus autumnalis sattmis^ and an essay on the 
different kinds of ipecacuanha. In addition to these 
labours, more or less connected with his immediate 
professional avocations, we find that he collected, at 
a great expense, all the editions of Horace which had 
been published from X476 to 1739. Dr. Harwood, 
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in his view of Greek and Roman classics, observes 
that ''this one author multiplied, must thus have 
formed a very considerable library." An accunUe 
catalogue of these is prefixed to Watson's Horace.* 

In addition to the works we have mentioned, Dr« 
Douglas projected a splendid design of one on the 
bones, and another on nemia, which, notwithstand* 
ing the great advancement of medical science since 
his time, we regret that he did not live to complete. 
He died in the year 1742, in the sixty-seventh year of 
his age; and when we consider the period in which 
he lived, and the essential services he rendered 
towards the advancement of medical science, the 
homage of the highest respect is due to his memory. 

DOUGLAS, John, the brother of the eminent 
physician whose biography we have already given, 
attained to considerable eminence as a surgeon, in 
which capacity he officiated to the Westminster In- 
firmary. His name is principally distinguished, 
amon£^ those of other medical men, for his celebrity 
as a llthotomist, and for having written a treatise 
insisting on the utility of bark in mortification. His 
work on the high operation for the stone obtained 
for him considerable reputation, and will give the 
medical reader an accurate notion of the state of the 
surgical art at the period in which he lived. He 
also practised midwifery, and criticized with no in- 
considerable asperity the works of Chamberlain and 
Chapman. He appears, indeed, to have been the 
author of several controversial works, which have 
deservedly drifted into obscurity. Among others we 
may notice one, entitled Remarks on a Late Pompous 
Work, a severe and veiy unjust criticism on Chesei- 
den's admirable Osteology. He wrote some usefid 
treatises on the employment of purgatives in sy* 
philis; but by fax his most important was An Account 
of Mortifications, aftd of the surprising Effect of Bark 
in putting a stop to their Progress. This remedy had 
already been tried successfully in gout by Sydenham; 
in typhus by Ramazzini and Lanzoni; by Monro, 
W^all, and Huxham, in malignant variola; and after 
Rush worth had tried it in the gangrene following 
intermittent fevers, ' it was introduced by Douglas, 
and afterwards by Shipton, Grindall, W^erlhof, and 
Heister, in ordinary cases of gangrene.* This same 
Scottish family, we may add, gave birth to Robert 
Douglas, who published a treatise on the generation 
of animal heat; but the rude state of physiology, and 
of animal chemistry, at that period, rendered abor- 
tive all speculation on this difficult but still inter- 
esting subject of investigation. 

DOUGLAS, John, D.D,, Bishop of Salisbury, 
was bom at Pittenweem, Fifeshire, in the year 1 721. 
His father was Mr. John Douglas, a respectable 
merchant of that town, a son of a younger brother 
of the ancient family of Tilliquilly. Young Douglas 
commenced his education at the schools of Dunbar, 
whence, in the year 1736, he was removed, and en- 
tered commoner of St. Mary's College, Oxford. In 
the year 1738 he was elected exhibitioner on Bishop 
Warner's foundation, in Baliol College; and in 1741 
he took his bachelor's degree. In order to acquire 
a fipu:ility in speaking the French language, he went 
abroad, and remained for some time at Montreal 
in Picardy, and afterwards at Ghent in Flanders. 
Having returned to collie in 1743, he was ordained 
deacon, and in the following year he was appointed 
diaplain to the third foot-guajrds, and joined the 
regiment in Flanders, where it was then serving with 

« See also Haller, Bib. Anai. andChirtirg, 
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the allied army. During the period of his service 
abroad, Dr. Douglas occupied himself chiefly in the 
study of modem languages; but at the same time he 
took a lively interest in the operations of the army, 
and at the battle of Fontenoy was employed in 
carrying orders from General Campbell to a detach- 
ment of English troops. He returned to England 
along with that body of troops, which was ordered 
home on the breaking out of the rebellion of 1745; 
and having gone back to college, he was elected one 
of the exhibitioners on Mr. Snell's foundation. In 
the year 1747 he was ordained priest, and became 
curate of Tilehurst, near Reading, and afterwards of 
Dunstew, in Oxfordshire. On the recommendation 
of Sir Charles Stuart and Lady Allen, he was 
selected by the Earl of Bath to accompany his only 
son Lord Pulteney, as tutor, in his travels on the 
Continent. Dr. Douglas has left a MS. account of 
this tour, which relates chiefly to the governments 
and political relations of the countries through which 
they passed. In the year 1749 he returned home; 
and although Lord Pulteney was prematurely cut 
off, yet the fidelity with which Dr. Douglas had 
discharged his duty to his pupil, procured him the 
lasting friendship and valuable patronage of the Earl 
of Bath; by whom he was presented to the free 
chapel of Eaton-Constantine, and the donative of 
Uppington, in Shropshire. In the following year 
(1750) ne published his first literary work. The Vin- 
dication of Milton from the charge of Plagiarism^ 
brought against him by the impostor Lauder. In 
the same year he was presented by the Earl of Bath 
to the vicarage of High Ercal, in Shropshire, when 
he vacated Eaton-Constantine. Dr. Douglas resided 
only occasionally on his livings. At the desire of 
the Earl of Bath he took a house in town, near Bath- 
House, where he passed the winter months, and in 
summer he generally accompanied Lord Bath to the 
fashionable watering-places, or in his visits among 
the nobility and gentry. In the year 1752 he married 
Miss Dorothy Pershouse, who died within three 
months after her nuptials. In 1754 he published 
The Criterion of Miracles, In 1755 he wrote a 
pamphlet against the Hutchinsonians, Methodists, 
and other religious sects, which he published under 
the title of An Apology for the Clergy^ and soon after 
he published an ironical defence ot these sectarians, 
entitled The Destruction of the French foretold by 
£zgkiel. For many years Dr. Douglas seems to have 
engaged in writing political pamphlets, an occupation 
most unbecoming a clergyman. In the year 1761 
he was appointed one of his majesty's chaplains, and 
in 1 762, through the interest of the Earl of Bath, he 
was made canon of Windsor. In 1762 he super- 
intended the publication oiffenry the Earl of Claren- 
don^ s Diary and Letters^ and wrote the preface which 
is prefixed to that work. In June of that year he 
accompanied the Earl of Bath to Spa, where he 
became acquainted with the hereditary Prince of 
Brunswick, who received him with marked attention, 
and afterwards honoured him with his correspond- 
ence. Of this correspondence (although it is known 
that Dr. Douglas kept a copy of all his own letters, 
and although it was valuable from its presenting a 
detailed account of the state of parties at the time), 
no trace can now be discovered. In the year 1764 
the Earl of Bath died, and left his library to Dr. 
Douglas; but as General Pulteney wished to pre- 
serve it in the family, it was redeemed for ;f 1000. 
On the death of General Pulteney, however, it was 
again left to Dr. Douglas, when it was a second 
time redeemed for the same sum. In 1764 he ex- 
changed his livings in Shropshire for that of St 
Austin and St. Faith in Watling Street, London. 



In April, 1765, Dr. Douglas married Miss Elizabeth 
Brooke, the daughter of Henry Brudenell Brooke. 
In the year 1773 he assisted Sir John Dalrymple in 
the arrangement of his MSS. In 1776 he was re- 
moved from the chapter of Windsor to that of St. 
Paul's. At the reauest of Lord Sandwich, first lord 
of the admiralty, ne prepared for publication the 
journal of Captain Cooke's voyages. In the year 
1777 he assisted Lord Hardwick in arranging and 
publishing his Miscellaneous Papers. In the follow- 
ing year he was elected member of the Royal and the 
Antiquarian Societies. In 1 781, at the request of 
Lord Sandwich, he prepared for publication Captain 
Cooke's third and last voyage, to which he supplied 
the introduction and notes. In the same year he was 
chosen president of Zion College, and preached the 
customary Latin sermon. In 1786 he was elected 
one of the vice-presidents of the Antiquarian Society, 
and in the month of March of the following year he 
was elected one of the trustees of the British Museum. 
In September, 1787, he was made Bishop of Carlisle. 
In 1788 he succeeded to the deanery of Windsor, 
for which he vacated his residentiaryship of St. 
Paul's, and in 1 791 he was translated to tne see of 
Salisburv. And having reached the eighty-sixth - 
year of his age, he died on the 18th of May, 1807. 
He was buri^ in one of the vaults of St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor Castle, and his funeral was at- 
tended by the Duke of Sussex. 

Mr. Douglas had the honour to be a member of 
the dub instituted by Dr. Johnson, and is frequently 
mentioned in Boswell's life of the lexicographer ; he 
is also twice mentioned by Goldsmith in the Retali- 
ation, We are told by his son that his father was 
an indefatigable reader and writer, and that he was 
scarcely ever to be seen without a book or a pen; 
but the most extraordinary feature in the career of 
this reverend prelate is his uniform good fortune, 
which makes the history of his life little more than 
the chronicle of the honours and preferments which 
were heaped upon him.* 

DOUGLAS, Robert, an eminent clergyman, is 
said to have been a grandson of Mary Queen of 
Scots, through a child bom by her to Geoi^e Doug- 
las, younger, of Lochleven, while she suffered con- 
finement in that castle. Although this was only a 
f)opular rumour, nothing else has come to our know- 
edge respecting his parentage and early history. It 

1 The following is a list of Bishop Dougiats* worics: Vindica- 
ti^H of MiltoH from the Charge 0/ Pla^arism, adduced by 
Lauder^ 1750. "^ Letter on the Criterion 0/ Miracles^ 1754, 
principally intended as an antidote aeainst the writings of 
Hume, Voltaire, and the philosophers.'^ An ApoU»gy/or the 
Clergy against the Hutckituonians, Methoditit^ &»€, The 
Destruction 0/ the French foretold by Esekiel^ 1759. This 
was an ironical defence of those he had attacked in the pre- 
ceding pamphlet. An A ttack on certain Positions contained 
in Bower's History of the PopeSy *v.^ 1756. A Serious 
Defence of the Administration^ I7s6-7being an attack on the 
cabinet of that day for introducing foreign troops. Bower and 
Tillemont compared^ X757. A Full Confutation 0/ Bower's 
Three Defences. The Complete and Final Detection of Bower. 
The conduct of the laU Noble Commander {Lord George 
SackvilU^ afterwards Lord George Germain) candidly con- 
sidered^ 1759. This was the defence of a very unpopular 
character. A Letter to two Great Men on the Appearasue 
of Peace, 1759. A Preface to the Translation of Hookas 
Negotiations, 1760. The Sentiments of a Frenchman on the 
Preliminaries of Peace, 1763. The Introduction and Notes 
to Captain Cookers Third Voyage. The A nniversarv Sermon 
on the Martyrdom of King Charles, preached before the 
House of Lords, 1788. The Anniversary Sermon preached 
before the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 1793. 
besides these. Bishop Douglas wrote several politick papers 
in the Public Advertiser in 1763, 66, 70, 71. He also superin- 
tended the publication of Lord Qarenaon s Letters astd Diar^, 
and assisted Lord Hardwick and Sir John Dalrymple in 
arranging their MSS. for publication, and he drew up Mr. 
Hearne'i narrative, and finished the introduction. 
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would appear that lie accompanied, in the capacity 
of chaplain, one of the bri<rades of auxiliaries sent 
over from Scotland, by connivance of Charles I., to . 
aid the Protestant cause under Gustavus Adolphus, 
in the celebrated Thirty Years' war. Wodrow, in his 
Analecta^ under date 1712, puts down some anec- 
dotes of this part of Douglas' life, which, he says, 
his informant derived from old ministers that had 
been acquainted with him. 

**He was a considerable time in Gustavus Adol- 
phus' army, and was in great reputation with him. 
He was very unwilling to part with Mr. Douglas, 
and when he would needs leave the army, Gustavus 
said of him that he scarce ever knew a person of his 
qualifications for wisdom. Said he, *Mr. Douglas 
might have been counsellor to any prince in Europe; 
for prudence and knowlege, he might be moderator 
to a general assembly; and even for military skill,' 
said he, *I could very freely trust my army to his 
conduct.' And they said that in one of Gustavus' 
engagements, he was standing at some distance on a 
rising ground; and when both wings were engaged, 
he observed some mismanagement in the left wing, 
that was like to prove fatal, and he either went or 
sent to acquaint the commanding officer; and it was 
prevented, and the day gained." 

Mr. Wodrow ftirther mentions that Douglas, while 
in the army, having no other book than the Bible to 
read, committed nearly the whole of that sacred 
volume to memory, which was of immense service 
to him in his future ministrations in Scotland. In 
1 64 1 Douglas was one of the ministers of Edin- 
burgh, and probably of considerable distinction. 
On the 2Sth of July that year he preached before 
the parliament — ^an honour to which he was fre- 
quently preferred throughout the whole course of the 
civil war. According to Wodrow, he wSis "a great 
state preacher, one of the greatest we ever had in 
Scotland; for he feared no man to declare the mind 
of God to him." He was a man of such authority 
and boldness, that Mr. TuUidaff, himself an eminent 
preacher, declared he never could stand in the pre- 
sence of Douglas without a feeling of awe. Never- 
theless, says Wodrow, "he was very accessible and 
easy to be conversed with. Unless a man were for 
God, he had no value for him, let him be never so 
great or noble." Mr. Douglas was moderator of the 
General Assembly which met in 1649, and was in 
general a leading member of the standing committee 
of that body, in company with Mr. David Dickson, 
Mr. Robert Blair, and others. In August, 1650, he 
was one of the commissioners sent by the clergv to 
Dunfermline, to request Charles II. to subscrioe a 
declaration of his sentiments for the satisfaction of 
the public mind. As this document threw much 
blame upon his late father, Charles refused to sub- 
scribe it, and the commissioners returned without 
satisfaction, which laid the foundation of a division 
in the Scottish church. Douglas became the leading 
individual of the party which inclined to treat Charles 
leniently, and which obtained the name of the Re- 
solutioners. In virtue of this loftv character he 
officiated at the coronation of King Charles at Scone, 
January I, 1651 : his sermon on that occasion was 

Published at the time, and has since been reprinted. 
t contains ample evidence of his qualifications as a 
** state preacher," that is, a preacher who commented 
on state affairs in the course of his sermons — a 
fashion which rendered i\it pulpit of the seventeenth 
century equivalent to the press of the present day. 
When the royal cause was suppressed in Scotland 
by Cromwell, Douglas, among other members of the 
church commission, was sent prisoner to London, 
whence he was soon after released. At the de- 



parture of General Monk from Scotland, in 1659, 
Mr. Douglas joined with several other distinguished 
resolutioners in sending Mr. James Sharp along with 
that commander, as an agent to attend to the inter- 
ests of the Scottish church in whatever turn affairs 
might take. Sharp, as is well known, betrayed his 
constituents, and got himself appointed Archbishop 
of St. Andrews under the new system. While con- 
ducting matters to this end, he maintained a corre- 
spondence with Mr. Douglas, for the use of his 
constituents in general; and this correspondence is 
introduced, almost at Ml length, into Wodrow's 
History of the Sufferings of tht Church of Scotland, 
It is said that Mr. Douglas was offered high episcopal 
preferment, if he would have acceded to the new 
church-system, but that he indignantly refused. 
Wodrow in his diary gives the following anecdote : 
"When Mr. Sharp was beginning to appear in his 
true colours, a little before he went up to court and 
was consecrate, he happened to be with Mr. Doug- 
las, and in conversation he termed Mr. Douglas 
'brother.' He checked him and said, 'Brother! no 
more brother, James : if my conscience had been of 
the make of yours, I could have been bishop of St. 
Andrews sooner than you.'" At another place, 
Wodrow mentions that, "when a great person was 

{}ressing him (Mr. Douglas) to be primate of Scot- 
and, he, to put him off effectually, answered, ' I wilf 
never be Archbishop of St. Andrews, unless the 
chancellor of Scotland also, as some were before 
me ;' which made the great man speak no more to 
him about that affair.'' This great man was pro- 
bably the Earl of Glencaim, who had himself been 
appointed chancellor. Kirkton, another church 
historian, says that when Mr. Douglas became fully 
aware of Sharp's intention to accept the primacy, he 
said to him in parting, "James, I see you will en- 
gage. I perceive you are clear, you will be made 
Archbishop of St. Andrews. Take it, and the curse 
of God with it." So saying, he clapped him on the 
shoulder, and shut the door upon him. In a paper 
which this divine afterwards wrote respecting the 
new introduction of Prelacy, he made the quaint but 
true remark, that the little finger of the present 
bishops was bigger than the loms of their prede- 
cessors. After this period Mr. Douglas appears to 
have resigned his charge as a minister of Edinburgh, 
and nothing more is learned respecting him till 
1669, when the privy-council admitted him as an 
indulged clergyman to the parish of Pencaitland in 
East Lothian. The period of his death is unknown; 
nor is there any certain information respecting his 
family, except that he had a son, Alexander, who 
was minister of Logie, and a correspondent of Mr. 
Wodrow. 

DOUGLAS, William. William Douglas, Knight 
of Liddesdale, otherwise well known in Scottish 
history by the title of the " Flower of Chivalry," is 
reputed, on the authority of John de Fordun, to 
have been a natural son of Sir James Douglas, the 
companion in arms of Robert Bruce, and as such he 
is generally designated by our Scottish historians. 
Others, however, make him out to have been lawful 
son of Sir James Douglas of Loudon. It is in vain 
to inquire into the date of birth or the early life of the 
distinguished personages of this period, as the first 
notice we generally receive of them is in some his- 
toric action, when they had attained the age of man- 
hood. Sir William became possessor of the lands 
of Liddesdale, through marriage with Margaret 
Graham, daughter of Sir John Graham, Lord of 
Abercom. His first military exploit was the surprise 
and discomfiture of John Baliol at Annan, after th? 
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battle of Dupplin. On this occasion the Knight of 
Liddesdale marched under the banner of Andrew 
Murray, Earl of Bothwell; and so successful was the 
small band of Scottish patriots, that the adherents 
of the usurper were completely routed by a sudden 
night attack, Baliol himself escaping with difficulty, 
and more than half-naked, upon an unsaddled and 
unbridled horse, into England. In the following 
year (1333) Sir William was not so fortunate. Hav- 
ing been appointed warden of the west marches, in 
consequence of his able conduct in the surprise at 
Annan, his district was soon invaded by the Eng- 
lish, under Sir Anthony de Lucy; and in a battle 
which ensued near Lochmaben, towards the end of 
March, Douglas was taken prisoner, and carried to 
Edward III., by whose command he was put in 
irons, and imprisoned for two years. During this in- 
terval the battle of Halidon Hill occurred, in which 
the Scots were defeated with great slaughter, and 
their country again subdued. But in 1335 the 
Knight of Liddesdale was set free, on payment of a 
heavy ransom; and on returning to Scotland, he was 
one of the nobles who sat in the parliament held at 
Dairsie, near Cupar-Fife, in the same year. He had 
not long been at liberty when a full opportunity oc- 
curred of vindicating the liberties of his country, and 
the rightful sovereignty of his young king, now a 
minor, and living in France. Count Guy of Namur 
having crossed the sea to aid the English, invaded 
Scotland with a considerable body of his foreign men- 
at-arms, and advanced as far as Edinburgh, the castle 
of which was at that time dismantled. A furious 
conflict commenced, between these new invaders and 
the Scots on the Boroughmuir, in which the latter 
were on the point of being worsted, when the Knight 
of Liddesdale opportunely came down from the Pent- 
lands with a remforcement, and defeated the enemy, 
who retired for shelter to the ruins of the castle, 
where they slew their horses and made a rampart of 
their dead bodies. But hunger and thirst at last 
compelled these brave foreigners to capitulate, and 
they were generously allowed to return to England 
unmolested, on condition of serving no longer in a 
Scottish invasion. 

This successful skirmish was followed by several 
others, in which the Knight of Liddesdale took an 
important share. He then passed over into Fife, and 
took in succession the castles of St. Andrews, Falk- 
land, and Leuchars, that held out for the English. 
After this he returned to Lothian, and betook him- 
self to his favourite haunts of the Pentlands, thence 
to sally out against the English as occasion offered. 
The chief object of his solicitude was Edinburgh 
Castle, which he was eager to wrest from the enemy. 
On one of these occasions, learning that the English 
soldiers in the town had become confident and care- 
less, he at night suddenly rushed down upon them 
from his fieistnesses, and slew 400of their number, while 
they were stupified with sleep and drunkenness. It 
was to a warfare in detail of this description that the 
Scots invariably betook themselves when the enemy 
were in too great force to be encountered in a general 
action; and it was by such skirmishes that tliey 
generally recovered their national freedom, even 
when their cause seemed at the worst. After this, 
by a series of daring enterprises, William Doug- 
las recovered Teviotc&le, Annandale, Nithsdale, and 
Clydesdale from the English. These successes so 
raised his reputation, that Henry, Earl of Derby, who 
was appointed to the command of the English troops 
in Scotland, was eager to try his valour in single com- 
bat with the bold insurgent. They accordingly en- 
countered on horseback at Berwick, but at the first 
career Douglas was so severely wounded in the hand 



by accident with his own lance that the combat had 
to be stayed. Soon after the Knight of Liddes- 
dale, in an encounter with Sir Thomas Barclay, was 
worsted, with the loss of all his followers except 
three, himself escaping with difficulty through the 
darkness of the night. But this mischance he soon 
retrieved by a series of skirmishes, in which, with 
greatly inferior numbers, he routed the English, and 
shook their possession of Scotland. But his most 
remarkable exploit of this nature was a desperate 
encounter, or rather series of encounters, which he 
had in the course of one day with Sir Laurence 
Abemethy, a leader of the party of Baliol. On this 
occasion Sir William Douglas was four times defeated; 
but with unconquerable pertinacity he still returned 
to the charge, and in the fiflh was completely vic- 
torious. It was by these exploits, and especially the 
last, that he worthily won the title of the "Flower 
of Chivalry.** After this he was sent by the High- 
steward, now governor of Scotland, to France, to 
communicate the state of affairs to his young sove- 
reign, David, and obtain assistance from the French 
king. In this mission he was so successful, that he 
soon returned with a squadron of five French ships 
of war, that sailed up the Tay to aid the steward, 
at this time employed in the siege of Perth, which 
was held by the English. Sir William joined the 
besiegers, but was wounded in the leg by a javelin 
discharged from a springald, and unfitted for a time 
for further action. So opportune, however, was his 
arrival with the reinforcement, that the Scots, who 
were about to abandon the siege, resumed it with 
fresh vigour, and Perth was soon after taken. 

The cause of Baliol was now at so low an ebb, 
and the countnr so cleared of the enemy, that little 
remained in their possession except the castle of 
Edinburgh, from which the Knight of Liddesdale 
was eager to expel them. But the garrison were so 
numerous, and the defences so strong, that an open 
siege was hopeless, and he therefore had recourse to 
stratagem. He prevailed upon a merchant sea- 
captain of Dundee, named Walter Curry, to bring 
his ship round to the Forth, and pretend to be an 
Englishman pursued by the Scots, and desirous of 
the protection of the castle, offering at the same time 
to supply the garrison with provisions. The strata- 
gem succeeded. The commander of the castle be- 
spoke a cargo of victuals on the following morning, 
and Douglas, who was lurking in the neighbourhood, 
at the head of 2cx> followers, at this intelligence dis- 
guised himself and twelve of his men with the gray 
frocks of the mariners thrown over their armour, and 
joined the convoy of Curry. The gates were opened, 
and the drawbridge lowered, to g>ve entrance to the 
waggons and their pretended drivers; but as soon 
as they came under the gateway, they stabbed the 
warder, and blew a horn to summon the rest of their 
party to the spot. Before these could arrive, the 
cry of treason rang through the castle, and brought 
the governor and his soldiers upon the daring as- 
sailants, who would soon have been overpowered, 
but for their gallant defence in the narrow gateway, 
while they had taken the precaution so to arrange 
the waggons that the portcullis could not be lowered. 
In the meantime, the foUowei-s of Douglas rushed 
up the castle-hill, and entered the conflict, which 
they maintained with such vigour, that the whole 
garrison were put to the sword, except Limosin, the 
governor, and six squires, who escaped. After this 
important acquisition, the Knight of Liddesdale 
placed the castle under the command of Archibald 
Douglas, one of his relatives. 

Scotland was thus completely freed from the 
enemy, and the people were impatient for the return 
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of iheir king from France, to which country he had 
been sent in boyhood, during the ascendency of the 
Baliol faction. Accordingly, David 11. , now in his 
eighteenth year, landed at Innerbervie on the 4th 
of June, 1 34 1, and was received with rapture by his 
subjects, who recognized in him the pledge of their 
national freedom, as well as the son of their "good 
King Robert." But this feeling was soon damped 
by the difHculties of the young sovereign's position, 
as well as the indiscretions of his government. As 
for the Knight of Liddesdale, he, like his compatriots, 
had so long been accustomed to independent military 
command during the interregnum, that he was un- 
willing to submit to royal authority when it opposed 
his own personal interests; and of this he soon gave 
a fatal proof, in the foul murder of Sir Alexander 
Ramsay of Dalwolsie, as brave a leader and a better 
man than himself, because the latter was appointed 
keeper of Roxburgh Castle, and sheriff of Teviotdale, 
offices which Douglas thought should have been con- 
ferred upon himself, as he had recovered these places 
from the enemy with much toil and hazard. The 
particulars of this revolting atrocity are too well 
known, both from history and popular tradition, to 
require a further account. It is enough to state that 
after such a deed — as cowardly as it was cruel, even 
according to the principles of chivalry itself — the 
Knight of Liddesaale continued to be entitled, as 
well as esteemed, the "Flower of Chivalry;" and 
that David II., so far from being able to punish the 
murderer, was obliged to invest him with the office 
for the sake of which the crime had been com* 
mitted. 

After this action, and during the short interval of 
peace that continued between England and Scotland, 
the character of Sir William Douglas, hitherto so 
distinguished for patriotism, appears to have become 
very questionable. This has been ascertained from 
the fact, that Edward III. was already tampering 
with him to forsake the Scottish and join the Eng- 
lish interests, and for this purpose had appointed 
Henry de Percy, Maurice de Berkeley, and Thomas 
de Lacy "his commissioners," as their missive fully 
expressed it, "with full powers to treat of, and con- 
clude a treaty with William Douglas, to receive him 
into our faith, peace, and amity, and to secure him 
in a reward." Such a negotiation could scarcely 
have been thought of, unless Douglas even already 
had been exhibiting symptoms of most unpatriotic 
wavering. He held several meetings, not only with 
these commissioners, but also with Baliol himself, 
and appears to have fully accorded to their proposals, 
and agreed to accept the wages of the English king. 
But whether the promised advantages were too un- 
certain, or the risk of such a change of principle 
too great, the treaty was abruptly broken off; and 
Douglas, as if to quell all suspicion, made a furious 
inroad, at the head of a large force, across the Eng- 
lish border, although the truce between the two 
countries still continued; burned Carlisle and Penrith; 
and after a skirmish with the English, in which the 
Bishop of Carlisle was unhorsed, he retreated hastily 
into Scotland. By this act the truce was at an end, 
and David 11. , believing the opportunity to be 
favourable for a great English invasion, as Edward 
HI. with the flower of his army was now in France, 
assembled a numerous armv, with which he advanced 
to the English border, and took the castle of Liddel 
after a six days' si^e. It was now that the Knight 
of Liddesdale counselled a retreat. His experience 
had taught him the strength of the English northern 
counties, and the warlike character of their barons, 
and perhaps he had seen enough of the military 
character of David to question his fitness for such a 



difficult enterprise. But his advice was received 
both by king and nobles with indignation and scorn. 
"Must we only fight for your gain?" they fiercely 
replied; "you have filled your own coffers with Eng- 
lish gold, and secured your own lands by our valour, 
and now vou would restrain us from our share in the 
plunder? They added, that England was now 
emptied of its best defenders, so that nothing stood 
between them and a march even to London itsell^ 
but cowardly priests and base hinds and mechanics. 
Thus, even already, the moral influence of William 
Douglas was gone, the patriotic character of his past 
achievements went for nothing, and he was obliged 
to follow in a career where he had no leading voice, 
and for which he could anticipate nothing but disaster 
and defeat. 

The Scottish army continued its inroad of merci- 
less desolation and plunder until it came near Dor- 
ham, when it encamped at a place which Fordun 
calls Beau-repair, but is now well known by the 
name of Bear-park. It was as ill chosen as any 
locality could have been for such a purpose; for the 
Scottish troops, that depended so much upon unity 
of action for success, were divided into irregular un- 
connected masses by the hedges and ditches with 
which the ground was intersected, so that they re- 
sembled sheep inclosed within detached huidles, 
ready for selection and slaughter; while the ground 
surroimding their encampment was so undulating 
that an enemy could approach them before they were 
aware. And that enemy, without their knowingit, 
was now within six miles of their encampmenL The 
English barons had bestirred themselves so effectnaJly 
that they were at the head of a numerous force, and 
ready to meet the invaders on equal terms. On the 
morning of the day on which the battle occurred, 
the Knight of Liddesdale, still fearing the worst, rode 
out at the head of a strong body of cavalry, to ascer- 
tain the whereabouts of the English, and procure 
forage and provisions; but he had not rode far when 
he unexpectedly found himself in front of their whole 
army. He was instantly assailed by overwhelming 
multitudes, and, after a fierce resistance, compelled to 
flee, with the loss of 500 men-at-arms; while the first 
intelligence which the Scots received of the enemy's 
approach was from the return of Douglas on the 
spur, with the few survivors, who leaped the in- 
closures, and their pursuers, who drew bridle, and 
waited the coming of their main body. Into the 
particulars of the fatal conflict that followed, com- 
monly called the battle of Durham, which was 
fought on the 17th of October, 1346, it is not our 
purpose at present to enter: it was to the Scots a 
mournful but fitting conclusion to an attempt rashly 
undertaken, and wise counsels scornfully rejected. 
Fifteen thousand of their soldiers fell; their king, 
and the chief of their knights and nobles, were taken 
prisoners; and among the latter was Sir William 
Douglas, who, along with the Earl of Moray, had 
commanded the right wing. He was again to be- 
come the inmate of an English prison I ITie capture 
of such an enemy, also, was reckoned so important, 
that Robert de Bertram, the soldier who took him 
prisoner, obtained a pension of 200 merks to him 
and his heirs, until the king, now absent in France, 
should provide him in lands of equal value. 

The history of a prisoner is commonly a blank; 
but to this the captivity of Douglas forms an excep- 
tion. He was still able to nurse his feuds and wreak 
his resentments, and of this Sir David Berkeley soon 
had fatal experience. This man, who had assassin- 
ated Sir Jonn Douglas, brother of the Knight of 
Liddesdale, was himself assassinated by Sir John St 
Michael, purchased, as was alleged, to commit this 
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deed by Sir William himself. This occurred in 
1350, after the latter had been in prison nearly four 
years. In the meantime, Edward III., being in 
want of money for the prosecution of his French 
wars, endeavoured to recruit his empty coffers by 
the ransom of the prisoners taken at the battle of 
Durham, so that many of the Scottish nobles were 
enabled to return to their homes; but from this 
favour the Knight of Liddesdale was excepted. The 
King of England knew his high military renown and 
influence in Scotland; and it is probable that upon 
these qualities, combined with the knight's unscru- 
pulous moral character, he depended greatly for the 
mrtherance of a scheme which he had now at heart 
This was the possession of Scotland, not, however, 
by conquest, which had been already tried in vain, 
or through the vice-royalty of Baliol, who was now 
thrown aside as a worthless instrument, but through 
the voluntary consent and cession of King David 
himself David was a childless man; he was weary 
of his captivity, and ready to purchase liberty on any 
terms; and the High-steward of Scotland, who had 
been appointed his successor by the Scottish parlia- 
ment, failing heirs of his own body, had shown little 
anxiety for the liberation of his captive sovereign. 
On these several accounts David was easily induced 
to enter into the purposes of the English king. The 
Knight of Liddesdale was also persiuided to purchase 
his liberty upon similar terms; and thus Scotland 
had for its betrayers its own king and the bravest of 
its champions. The conditions into which Douglas 
entered with Edward III. in this singular treaty were 
the following: — He bound himself and his heirs to 
serve the King of England in all wars whatever, 
except against his own nation; with the proviso 
annexed, that he mi^ht renounce, if he pleased, the 
benefit of this exception: that he should furnish ten 
men-at-arms and ten light horsemen, for three months, 
at his own charges: that, should the French or other 
foreigners join the Scots, or the Scots join the French 
or other foreigners, in invading England, he should 
do his utmost to annoy all the invaders *' except the 
Scots:" that he should not openly, or in secret, give 
counsel or aid against the King of England or his 
heirs, in behalf of his own nation or of any others: 
that the English should do no hurt to his lands or 
his people, and his people do no hurt to the English, 
except in self-defence: that he should permit the 
English at all times to pass through his lands with- 
out molestation: that he should renounce all claim 
to the castle of Liddel: and that should the English, 
or the men of the estates of the Knight of Liddes- 
dale, injure each other, by firing houses or stack- 
yards, plundering, or committing any such offences, 
the treaty should not thereby be annulled; but that 
the parties now contracting should forthwith cause 
the damage to be mutually liquidated and repaired. 
To these strange terms Douglas was to subscribe by 
oath for their exact fulfilment, on pain of being held 
a disloyal and perjured man and a false liar (what 
else did such a treaty make him?); and that he 
should give his daughter and his nearest male heir 
as hostages, to remain in the custody of the King of 
England for two years. In return for all this he was 
to be released from captivity, and to have a grant of 
the territory of Liddesdale, Hermitage Castle, and 
certain lands in the interior of Annandale. 

Sir William, having obtained his liberty at such 
a shameful price, returned to Scotland, and attempted 
to put his treasonable designs in execution. But 
dunng his absence another William Douglas had 
taken his place in influence and estimation. This 
was the nephew of the good Sir James, also his own 
god-son, who, having been bred to arms in the wars 
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in France, had returned to Scotland, and assumed 
his place as the head of the Douglases, a position 
which his valour was well fitted to maintain, for he 
quickly drove the English from Douglasdale, Ettrick 
Forest, and Teviot(Sde. To him the Knight of 
Liddesdale applied, in the hope of winning him over 
to the cause of Edward; but this nobleman not only 
rejected the base proposal, but, being made thus 
aware of the treachery on foot, assembled his vassals, 
broke into Galloway, and compelled the barons of 
that wild district to renounce the cause of England, 
and return to their rightful all^;iance. Soon after, 
Annandale, which the treacherous knight had de- 
signed to make the head-quarters of his perfidious 
movements, was overrun and occupied by the Hi^h- 
steward and his son. Thus Sir William was foiled 
at every point, and that chiefly through the agency 
of his own god-son, whom he therefore hated with 
a deadly hatred. These failures were soon closed 
by a deadlv termination. One day, while the Knight 
of Liddesdale was hunting in the depths of Ettrick 
Forest, he was set upon and slain at a place called 
Galford, by a band of armed men employed for that 
purpose by Lord William himself The causes of 
such a de^ — ^which in the estimation of the church 
was nothing less than spiritual parricide, on account 
of the religious relationship of the parties— can 
scarcely be found in the contending interests of the 
rivals, and the mutual injuries that had passed be- 
tween them; and therefore it was alleged that the 
"Flower of Chivalry," whose morals were those of 
too many knights of the period, had seduced the 
affections of I^rd William's wife, and was thus re- 
quited for his crime. Such was the report of the 
tune, and Fordun has quoted the following verse 
from an ancient ballad upon the subject: — 

" The Coun(es8 of Douglas out of her bower she came. 

And loudly there did she call, 
' It is for the Lord of Liddesdale 

I1iat I let the tears down fall"* 

The body, on being found, was carried to Linden 
Kirk, a chapel in Ettrick Forest, and afterwards in- 
terred in Melrose Abbey. But by his murder of 
Ramsay, as well as his subsequent treason, Sir 
William Douglas had obliterated the recollection of 
his great and gallant deeds, so that he died unre- 
gretted, and was soon foigot. 

DOUQLAS, Sir William, was the illegitimate 
son of Sir Archibald, Lord of Galloway, commonly 
called the Black Douglas; but in those days the 
bend sinister upon the shield of one who was other- 
wise a good knight and true, was not attended with 
the opprobrium that branded it in earlier or later 
perioos. Of all the heroes of the illustrious house 
from which he sprung. Sir William appears to have 
been the most amiable; while in deeds of arms, 
although his career was cut short at an early period, 
he equalled the greatest of his name. His personal 
advantages, in an age when these were of highest 
account, corresponded with his reputation; for he 
was not only of a beautiful countenance, but a tall, 
commanding form; while his strength was such that 
few could cope with him on equal terms. His 
manners also were so gentle and engaging, that he 
was as much the delifi'ht of his frien£ as he was the 
terror of his enemies.^ He was a young warrior, in 



1 John de Fordun thus sums up his qualities, both corporeal 
and mental: — " Hie homo niger colore; non multum camosus, 
sed ossosus; forma gisanteus. erectus et procerus, strenuus et 
affabilis, dulcis et amaiDilis, lioenilis et betus, fidus et facetus.*' 
The fideKty of this description mav be relied upon, from the 
fact that De Fordun speaks of Sir Williara as one of his .000 
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short, whom Homer would have selected as his 
hero, or early Greece have exalted into a demigod. 
As his career was to be so brief, it was early com- 
menced; for we find, that while still very young, he 
was distinguished not only by his personsd feats of 
valour, but his abilities as a leader, so that in his 
many skirmishes with the English he was generally 
successful, even when the latter were greatly superior 
in numbers. Nor were the charms of romance want- 
ing to complete his history. Robert II. , his sovereign, 
had a beautiful daughter called Egidia, who was 
sought in marriage not only by the noblest of her 
father's court, but by the King of France, who, in 
the true fashion of chivalry, had fallen in love with 
her from the descriptions of his knights that had 
visited Scotland as auxiliaries, and who privately 
sent a painter thither, that he might obtain her 
picture. But to the highest nobility, and even to 
royalty itself, Egidia preferred the landless and ille- 

S'timate, but brave, good, and attractive Sir William 
ouglas, who had no inheritance but his sword. It 
was wonderful that in such a case the course of true 
love should have run smooth: but so it did. Robert 
II. approved of her affection, and gave her hand to 
the young knight, with the fair lordship of Nithsdale 
for her dowry. 

Sir William was not permitted to rest long in 
peace with a beautiful princess for his bride; for the 
piracies of the Irish upon the coast of Galloway, in 
the neighbourhood of his new possession, summoned 
him to arms. Resolved to chastise the pirates upon 
their own territory, and in their own strongholds, he 
mustered a force of 500 lances and their military 
attendants, crossed the Irish Sea, and made a descent 
upon the coast in the neighbourhood of the town of 
Carlingford. Being unable to procure boats for the 
landing of his small army simultaneously, he advanced 
with a part of it, and made a bold assault upon the 
outworks of the town. Struck with terror, the in- 
habitants, even though their ramparts were still 
unsealed, made proposals for a treaty of surrender; 
and to obtain sufficient time to di^w up the terms, 
they promised a large sum of money. Sir William 
Douglas received their envoys with courtesy, and 
trusting to their good faith in keeping the armistice, 
he sent out 200 of his soldiers, under the command 
of Robert Stuart, laird of Durriesdeer, to bring pro- 
visions to his ships. But it was a hollow truce on 
the part of the men of Carlingford, for they sept by 
night a messenger to Dundalk, where the English 
were in greatest force, representing the small number 
of the Scots, and the ease with which they might be 
overpowered. Five hundred English horse rc3e out 
of Dundalk at the welcome tidings, and came down 
unexpectedly upon the Scots, while the men of 
Carlingford sallied from their gates in great numbers, 
to aid in trampling down their enemies, who in the 
faith of the truce were employed in lading their 
vessels. But Douglas instantly drew up his small 
band into an impenetrable phalanx; their long spears 
threw off the attacks of the cavalry; and notwith- 
standing their immense superiority, the enemy were 
completely routed, and driven off the field. For this 
breach of treaty the town of Carlingford was burned 
to the ground, and fifteen merchant ships, laden 
with goods, that lay at anchor in the harbour, were 
seized by the Scots. On returning homeward, 
Douglas landed on the Isle of Man, which he 
ravaged; and after this his little armament, enriched 
with spoil, anchored safely in Loch Ryan, in Gidlo- 
way. 

As soon as he had stepped on-shore, Sir William 
heard, for the first time, of the extensive inroad that 
had commenced upon the English border in 1388, 



which ended in the victory of Otterbum; and 
for fresh honour, instead of returning home, he rode 
to the Scottish encampment, accompanied by a band 
of his bravest followers. In the division of the army, 
that was made for the purpose of a double invasion. 
Sir William was retained with that part of it which 
was destined for the invasion of England by the way 
of Carlisle, and thus he had not the good fortime to 
accompany James, Earl of Douglas, in his daring 
inroad upon Durham. After the battle of Otter- 
bum, an interval of peace between England and 
Scotland succeeded, of which Sir William was soon 
weary; and, impatient for military action, he turned 
his attention to the Continent, where he found a 
congenial sphere of occupation. Of late years, the 
mingled heroism and devotion of the crusading spirit, 
which had lost its footing in Syria, endeavoured to 
find occupation in the extirpation or conversicMi of 
the idolaters of Europe; and the Teutonic knights, 
the successors of the gallant Templars, had already 
become renowned and powerful by their victories in 
Prussia and Lithuania, whose inhabitants were still 
benighted pagans. Sir William resolved to become 
a soldier in what he doubtless considered a holy war, 
and enlist under the banner of the Teutonic order. 
He accordingly set sail, and landed at Dantzic, which 
was now the head-quarteis and capital of these mili- 
tary monks. It appears, from tne history of the 
period, that the order at present was filled with bold 
adventurers from every quarter of Europe; but, 
among these, the deeds of the young Lord of Niths- 
dale were soon so pre-eminent, that he was appointed 
to the important chaige of admiral of the fleet — ^an 
office that placed him in rank and importance nearest 
to the grand-master of the order. Two hundred and 
forty ships, such as war-ships then were, sailed imder 
his command — an important fact, which Fordun is 
careful to specify. But even already the career of 
Sir William was about to terminate, and that too 
by an event which made it matter of regret that he 
had not fallen in his own country upon some well- 
fought field. Among the adventurers from England 
who had come to the aid of the Teutonic knights, 
was a certain Lord ClifTord, whose national jealousy 
had taken such umbrage at the honours conferred 
upon the illustrious Scot, that he first insulted, and 
then challenged him to single combat. The day and 
place were appointed with the usual formalities; and 
as such a conflict must be at (mtrancey Sir William 
repaired to France to procure good armour against 
the approaching trial. His adversary then took 
advantage of this absence to calumniate him as a 
coward who had deserted the app>ointment ; bat 
hearing this rumour Sir William hastily returned to 
Dantzic, and presented himself before the set day. 
It was now Clifford's turn to tremble. He dreaded 
an encounter with such a redoubted antagonist; and 
to avoid it he hired a band of assassins, by whom 
Sir William was basely murdered. This event must 
have happened somewhere about the year 1390-91. 
In this way Sir William Douglas, like a gigantic 
shadow, appears, passes, and vanishes, and fills but 
a brief page of that history which he might have so 
greatly amplified and so brightly adorned. At his 
death he left but one child, a dau^ter, by the Prin- 
cess Egidia, who, on attaining maturity, was married 
to William, Earl of Orkney. 

DOUGLAS, William. This excellent minia- 
ture painter was borp in Fifeshire, April 14, 1 780, 
and was a lineal descendant of the Douglases of 
Glenbervie. His education was carefully conducted, 
and he was an accomplished scholar both in the 
ancient and modem languages. From childhood. 
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liowever, his principal inclination was for drawing; 
and while a boy at school, he would often leave his 
playfellows to their sport, that he might watch the 
effect of light and shade upon the landscape, or study 
the perspective of the furrows in a newly ploughed 
field. These early lessons in art, dictated by nature 
herself, and studied with enthusiastic affection, were 
afterwards of great service to the artist both in his 
landscapes and portraits. When a more formal 
education to his profession was necessary, he became 
a pupil of Mr. Robert Scott of Edinbuigh, and was 
fellow-apprentice of Mr. John Burnet, the distin- 
guished engraver, of whom mention has been made 
in this work.^ 

Havin? adopted miniature painting as his profes- 
sion, William Douglas soon exhibited sudi excellence 
in that department as to establish for himself a high 
and lasting reputation. His productions were not only 
distinguished by genius, &ncy, taste, and delicacy, 
but by that higher quality of combination which indi- 
cated that he was no mere copyist, but an artist of 
true original power; and they speedilv found their way 
into some of the finest collections Doth of England 
and Scotland. Many of the nobility and gentry of 
both kingdoms patronized him, .amoi^ whom may 
especially be mentioned the Buccleuch family; and 
in July, 181 7, he was appointed miniature painter for 
Scotland to the lamented Princess Charlotte, and 
her husband Prince Leopold, afterwards King of the 
Belgians. Correspondent also with his professional 
excellence was his general intellectual refinement, 
his varied knowledge, and reflective powers, which 
drew from Geozge Combe, the distinguished phreno- 
logist and ethical writer, the following encomium: 
'*The author would take this opportunity of stating, 
that if he has been at all successful in depicting any 
of the bolder features of nature, this he in a great 
measure owes to the conversation of his respected 
friend, William Douglas, Esq., Edinburgh, who was 
no less a true poet than an eminent artist." It was 
a high eulogy from one not given to flatter, and 
upon a friend whose voice he should no longer hear. 

Ill consequence of the numerous professional en- 
gagements which the celebrity of our miniature 
painter entailed upon him, he could not find time to 
contribute to the annual artistic exhibitions in Edin- 
burgh; but his works were frequently to be seen 
upon the walls of the Royal Academy at Somerset 
House, where they were received with cordial wel- 
come, and met with general admiration. In this 
tranquil character his life went onward, leaving little 
more to record except his social and domestic worth, 
by which he was equally endeared to his friends and 
his family. After a successful artistic career, William 
Douglas died at his house in Hart Street, Edinburgh, 
on the 30th of January, 1832, leaving a widow, a 
son, and two daughters. 

DRUMMOND, George, provost of Edinburgh, 
was bom on the 27th of June, 1687. He was the 
son of George Drummond of Newton — a branch of 
the noble family of Perth; and was educated at the 
schools of Edinburgh, where he early displayed 
superior abilities, particularly in the science of cal- 
culation, for whicn he had a natural predilection, 
and in which he acquired an almost unequalled pro- 
ficiency. . Nor was this attainment long of being 
called into use, and that on a very momentous occa- 
sion ; for, when only eighteen years of a^ he was 
requested by the committee of the Scottish parlia- 
ment appointed to examine and settle the national 
accounts preparatory to the legislative union of the 

i See life of James Burnet, p. 350^ 



two kingdoms, to afford his assistance; and it is 
generally believed that most of the calculations were 
made by him. So great was the satisfaction which 
he gave on that occasion to those at the head of the 
Scottish affairs, that on the establishment of the 
excise in 1707, he was appointed accountant-general, 
when he was just twenty years of age. 

Mr. Drummond had early imbibed those political 
principles which seated the present royal family on 
the throne; hence he took an active part on the side 
of government in the rebellion of 1 7 15. It was to 
him that the ministry owed their first intelligence of 
the Eari of Marr having reached Scotland to raise 
the standard of insurrection. He fought at the 
battle of Sheriff-muir, and was the first to apprise the 
magistrates of Edinburgh of Argyle's victory; which 
he did by a letter written on horseback, from the 
field of battle. On the loth of February, 1 7 15, Mr. 
Drummond had been promoted to a seat at the 
board of excise ; and on the rebellion being extin- 
guished, he returned to Edinburgh, to the active 
discharge of his duties. On the 27th April, 171 7, 
he was appointed one of the commissioners of the 
board of customs. In the same year he was elected 
treasurer of the city, which office he held for two 
years. In 1722-23, he was dean of guild, and in 
1725 he was raised to the dignity of lord-provost. 
In 1727 he was named one of the commissioners 
and trustees for improving the fisheries and manu- 
factures of Scotland, and on the 15th October, 1737, 
he was promoted to be one of the commissioners of 
excise. 

No better proof can be given of the high estima- 
tion in which Mr. Drummond was held by govern- 
ment, than his rapid promotion ; although the con- 
fidential correspondence which he maintained with 
Mr. Addison on the affairs of Scotland was still 
more honourable to him. 

The wretched state of poverty and intestine dis- 
order in which Scotland was left by her native 
princes, when they removed to England, and which 
was at first aggravated by the union of the kingdoms, 
called forth the exertions of many of our most 
patriotic countrymen; and foremost in that hon-. 
ourable band stood George Drummond. To him: 
the city of Edinburgh in particular owes much. He 
was the projector of many of those improvements, 
which, commenced under his auspices, have advanced 
with unexampled rapidity; insomuch that Edinburgh, 
already a worn-out little capital, has risen, almost 
within the recollection of persons now alive, to be 
one of the finest and most interesting cities in the 
world. 

The first great undertaking which Mr. Drummond 
accomplished for the benefit of his native city was 
the erection of the Royal Infirmary. Previous to the 
establishment of this hospital, the physicians and 
surgeons of Edinburgh, assisted by other members 
of the community, Tiad contributed jf 2000, with 
which they instituted an infirmary for the reception 
of the destitute sick. But Mr. Drummond, anxious 
to secure for the sick poor of the city and neighbour- 
hood still more extensive aid, attempted to obtain 
legislative authority for incorporating the contribu- 
tors as a body politic and corporate. More than 
ten years, however, elapsed before he brought the 
public to a just appreciation of his plan. At last he 
was successful, and an act having been procured, a 
charter, dated 25th August, 1736, was granted, con- 
stituting the contributors an incorporation, with 
power to erect the Royal Infirmary^ and to purchase 
lands and make bye-laws. The ioundation-stone of 
this building was laid 2d August, 173S. It cost 
nearly ;f I3»0(X>, which was rais^ by the united con- 
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tributions of the w&ole country; the nobility, gentry, 
and the public bodies all over the kingdom, making 
donations for this benevolent establishment; while 
even the farmers, carters, and timber-merchants 
united in giving their gratuitous assistance to rear 
the building. 

The rebellion of 1 745 a^in called Mr. Drummond 
into active service in the defence of his country and 
its institutions; and although his most strenuous 
exertions could not induce the volunteer and other 
bodies of troops in Edinburgh to attempt the defence 
of the city against the rebel^ yet, accompanied by a 
few of the volunteer corps, he retired and joined the 
royal forces under Sir J ohn Cope, and was present 
at the unfortunate battle of Prestonpans. After that 
defeat, he retired with the royal forces to Berwick, 
where he continued to collect and forward informa- 
tion to government of the movements of the rebel 
army. 

The rebellion of 1745 having been totally quelled 
in the spring of 1746, Drummond, in the month of 
November following, was a second time elected 
provost of Edinburgh. In the year 1750 he was a 
third time provost, and in 1752 he was appointed 
one of the committee for the improvement of the 
city. 

The desire of beautifying their native city, so con- 
spicuous among the inhabitants of Edinburgh, and 
which has engi^^ed the citizens of later times in such 
magnificent schemes of improvement, first displayed 
itself during the provostship of Mr. Drummond. 
Proposals were then published, signed by Provost 
Drummond, which were circulated through the king- 
dom, calling upon all Scotsmen to contribute to the 
improvement of the capital of their country. These 
proposals contained a plan for erecting an exbhange 
upon the ruins on the north side of the High Street; 
for erecting buildings on the ruins in the Parliament 
Close; for the incr^ised accommodation of the dif- 
ferent courts of justice; and for ofhces for the con- 
vention of the royal burghs, the town-council, and 
the advocates* library. A petition to parliament 
was also proposed, praying for an extension of the 
royalty of^ the town, in contemplation of a plan for 
opening new streets to the south and north; for 
building bridges over the iptermediate valleys to 
connect these districts with the old town; and for 
turning the North Loch into a canal, with terraced 
gardens on each side. In consequence chiefly of the 
strenuous exertions of Provost Drummond, the suc- 
cess which attended these projects was very consider- 
able. On the 3d of September, 1753, he, as grand- 
master of the freemasons in Scotland, laid the 
foundation of the Royal Exchange, on which oc- 
casion there was a very splendid procession. In 
1754 he was a fourth time chosen provost, chiefly 
that he might forward and superintend the improve- 
ments. In the year 1755 he was appointed one of 
the trustees on the forfeited estates, and elected a 
manager of the select society for the encouragement 
of arts and sciences in Scotland. In the year 1758 
he again held the office of provost; and in October, 
1763, during his sixth provostship, he laid the foun- 
dation-stdne of the North Bridge. 

Mr. Drummond, having seen his schemes for the 
improvement of the city accomplished to an extent 
beyond his most sanguine expectations, retired from 
public life on the expiration of his sixth provostship; 
and after enjoying good health until within a short 
time of his death, he died on the 4th of November, 
1766, in the eightieth year of his age. 

DRUMMOND, Captain Thomas. Among the 
many distinguished engineers of whom Scotland has 



been so prolific in the present age, the subject of this 
notice will always hold a conspicuous place. He 
was bom in Eldinburgh, in October, 1797, and was 
the second of three sons; and being deprived of his 
&ther while still in infancy, the care of his education 
devolved upon his mother, who discharged her duty 
in that respect so eflfectually that the captain ever 
afterwards spoke of her with affectionate gratitude, 
and attributed much of his professional success to her 
careful and efficient training. After having under- 
gone the usual course of a classical education at the 
high-school of Edinburgh, he was entered at Wool- 
wich as a cadet in 1 813; and such was the persever- 
ing enexgy and diligence with which his home- 
training had inspired him, that he soon distanced his 
school-fellows, and passed through the successive 
steps of the military college with a rapidity altogether 
imusual in that institution. It was not in mathe- 
matics alone also that he excelled, but in every other 
department of science to which he turned his attention; 
for such was his intellectual tenacity and power of 
application, that he never relinquished a subject until 
he had completely mastered it Of this he onoe 
afforded a striking proof while still in one of the 
junior academies of the college. Not being satisfied 
with a difficult demonstration in conic sections con- 
tained in Button's Course of MatkematUs^ which 
formed the text-book of the class, young Drummond 
sought and discovered a solution of a more simple 
character, and on a wholly original principle. Such 
was the merit of this bold innovation, tliat it replaced 
the solution of Hutton among the professors of Wool- 
wich Collie, who were proud of their young pupil, 
and entertained the highest hopes of his future success 
as a military engineer. The same reflective inde- 
pendent spirit characterized his studies after he had 
lefl Woolwich to follow out the practical instruction 
of his profession. On one occasion his attention was 
directed to the various inventions by which the use 
of the old pontoon was to be superseded; and he 
contrived a model, which was reckoned a master- 
piece of ingenuity. "It was," says his friend Cap- 
tain Dawson, who describes it, "like a man-of-war s 
mg or galley, sharp at both ends, and cut transversely 
mto sections for ^cility of transport, as well as to 
prevent it from sinking if injured in any one part; 
each section was perfect in itself^ and they admitted 
of being bolted together, the partitions fidling under 
the thwarts or seats. The dockyard men, to whom 
he showed it, said it would row better than any boat 
except a gig; and it was light, and capable of being 
transported from place to place on horseback." 

After having spent some time in training, both at 
Plymouth and Cnatham, during which he embraced 
every opportunity of improving his professional 
knowleoge, not only by books and the conversation 
of intelligent officers and scientific scholars, but also 
by a visit to France, to study its army of occupation 
and witness a great military review, Drummond was 
stationed at Edinburgh, where his charge consisted 
in the superintendence and repair of public works. 
But this sphere was too limited for his active spirit; 
and, finding little prospect of advancement in his 
profession, he had serious thoughts of abandoning it 
for the bar, and had actually enrolled his name as a 
student at Lincoln's Inn, when fortunately, in the 
autumn of 181 9, he met in Edinburgh with Colond 
Colby, at that time engaged in the trigonometrical 
survey of the Highlands. Eager to have such an 
associate in his labours, the colonel soon induced the 
disappointed engineer to abandon all further thoughts 
of the study of law, and join him in the survey. As 
these new duties required Drummond to reside in 
London during the winter, he availed himself of the 
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opportunity not only to Improve himself in the higher 
departments of mathematics, but also to study the 
science of chemistry, which he did with his wonted 
energy and success. While attending, for this purpose, 
the lectures of Professors Faraday and Brande, nis at- 
tention was called to the subject of the incandescence 
of lime; and conceiving that this might be made avail- 
able for his own profession, he purchased, on his re- 
turn from the lecture-room, a blow-pipe, charcoal, 
and other necessary apparatus, and commenced his 
course of experiments. These were prosecuted even- 
ing after evening, until he had attained the desired 
result. He found that the light derived from the 
prepared lime was more brilliant than that of the 
Argand lamp; and that it concentrated the rays 
more closely towards the focal point of the parabolic 
mirror, by which they were reflected in close parallel 
rays, instead of a few near the focus, as was the case 
with the Argands. 

An opportunity was soon given to test this impor- 
tant discovery. In 1824, Colonel Colby was ap- 
pointed to make a survey of Ireland, and took with 
him Lieutenant Drummond as his principal assistant. 
The misty atmosphere of Ireland made this survey a 
work of peculiar difficulty, as distant objects would 
often be imperceptibly seen under the old system of 
lighting; but the colonel was also aware of*^ the im- 
proved lamp which Drummond had invented, and 
sanguine as to its results. His hopes were justified 
by a striking experiment. A station called Slieve 
Snaught, in Don^al, had long been looked for in 
vain from Davis' Mountain, near Belfast, about sixty- 
six miles distant, with the haze of Lough Neagh lying 
between. To overcome this difficulty, Drummond 
repaired to Slieve Snaught, accompanied by a small 
party, and taking with him one of^ his lamps. The 
night on which the experiment was made was dark 
but cloudless, and the mountain covered with snow, 
when the shivering surveyors left their cold encamp- 
ment to make the decisive trial. The hour had been 
fixed, and an Argand lamp had been placed on an 
intermediate church tower, to telegraph the appear- 
ance of the light on Slieve Snaught to those on Davis' 
Mountain. The hour had passed and the sentry 
was about to leave his post, when the light suddenly 
burst out like a brilliant star from the top of the 
hitherto invisible peak, to the delight of the aston- 
ished spectators, who were watching with intense 
anxiety from the other station of survey. An- 
other invention of almost equal importance with the 
Drummond's light was his heliostat, by which the 
difficulty arising from the rapid motion of the earth 
in its orbit round the sun, was obviated by the most 
simple means, and the work of survey made no 
longer dependent upon a complicated apparatus that 
required frequent shifting and removal; so that, 
while it could take observations at the distance of a 
hundred miles, a single soldier was sufficient to cany 
and plant the instrument upon the requisite spot. 

The admirable scientific Knowledge which Drum- 
mond possessed, and the valuable services he had 
rendered to the Irish survev, were not lost sight of, 
and demands soon occurred to call him into a higher 
sphere of duty. These were, the preparations neces- 
sary before the passing of the reform bill, by laying 
down the boundaries to the old and the new boroughs. 
This very difficult task he discharged so ably, and 
S3 much to the satisfaction of the public, as to silence 
the murmurs of cavillers, who complained because a 
young lieutenant of engineers had been appointed to 
so important a charge. After it was finisned he re- 
turned to his work of surveying; but in the midst 
of it was appointed private secretary to Lord 
Spencer, in which office he continued till the dis- 



solution of the government, when he was rewarded 
with a pension of ;^300 per annum, obtained for 
him through the interest of Lord Brougham. In 
1835 he was appointed under-secretary for Ireland, 
where he was placed at the head of the commission 
on railways; but his incessant labour in this depart- 
ment, along with his other duties of a political 
nature, are supposed to have accelerated his death, 
which occurred April 15, 1840. His memory will 
continue to be affectionately cherished, not only bv 
the distin^ished statesmen with whom he actea, 
but by society at large; while the scientific will regret 
that public duties should have latterly engross^ a 
mind so admirably fitted for the silent walks of in- 
vention and discovery. 

DRUHMOND, William, of Hawthomden, a 
celebrated poet and historian, was bom on the I3tli 
of December, 1585. His father, Sir John Drum- 
mond of Hawthomden, was gentleman usher to 
King James VL, a place which ne had only enjoyed 
a few months before he died. His mother, Susanna 
Fowler, was daughter to Sir William Fowler, secre- 
tary to the queen, a lady much esteemed for her ex- 
eniplary and virtuous lite. 

The family of our poet was among the most 
ancient and noble in Scotland. The first of the 
name who settled in this country came from Hun- 
gary as admiral of the fleet wluch conveyed over 
Margaret, queen to Malcolm Canmore, at the time 
when simames were first known in Scotland. Walter 
de Drummond, a descendant of the original founder, 
was secretary, or, as it was termed, clerk-register, to 
the great Bruce, and was employed in various politi- 
cal negotiations with England by that prince. An- 
nabella Dmmmond, queen of King Robert II. and 
mother of James I., was a daughter of the house of 
Stobhall, from which were descended the Earls of 
Perth. The Drummonds of Camock at this early 
time became a branch of the house of Stobhall, and 
from this branch William Drummond of Hawthom- 
den was immediately descended. 

The poet was well aware, and indeed seems to have 
been not a little proud, of his illustrious descent. In 
the dedication of^his history to John, Earl of Perth, 
whom he styles his *Wery gooa lord and chief," he 
takes occasion to expatiate at some length on the 
fame and honour of^ their common ancestors, and 
sums up his eulogium with the following words: — 
*'But tne greatest honour of all is (and no subject 
can have any greater), that the high and might>' 
prince Charles, King of Great Britain, and the most 
part of the crowned heads in Europe, are descended 
of your honourable and ancient £ainily.*' His con- 
sanguinity, remote as that was, to James I., who was 
himself a kindred genius and a poet, was the circum- 
stance, however, which Drammond dwelt most 
proudly upon ; and to the feelings which this gave 
rise to we are to attribute his History of the Five 
Jameses, He indeed intimates himself that such 
was the case, in a maimer at once noble and delicate: 
— "If we believe some schoolmen," says he, "that 
the souls of the departed have some dark knowledge 
of the actions done upon earth, which concern their 
good or evil; what solace then will this bring to 
James I., that after two hundred years, he hath one 
of his mother's name and race that hath renewed his 
fame and actions in the world?" 

Of the early period of our author's life few par- 
ticulars are known. The mdiments of his educa- 
tion he received at the high-school of Edinburgh, 
where, we are told, he displayed early signs of that 
worth and genius for which at a maturer age he be- 
came conspicuous. From thence in due time he 
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entered the university of the, same city, where, after 
the usual course of study, he took his degree of 
Master of Arts. He was then well versed in the 
metaphysical learning of the period ; but this was 
not his fiivourite study, nor was he ever after in his 
life addicted to it. His first passion, on leaving 
college, lay in the study of the classical authors of 
antiquity, and to this early attachment is to be 
attributed the singular purity and elegance of style 
to which he attained, and which set him on a level, 
in that particular, with the most classical of his 
English contemporaries. 

His father intending him for the profession of the 
law, he was, at the age of twenty-one years, sent 
over into France to prosecute that study. At 
Bourges, therefore, he applied himself to the civil 
law, under some of the most eminent professors of 
the age, with diligence and applause; and it is pro- 
bable, had a serious intention of devoting his after- 
life to that laborious profession. In the year 1610 
his &ther, Sir John, died, and our author returned 
to his native country, after an absence from it of 
four years. To his other learning and accomplish- 
ments he had now added the requisites necessary to 
begin his course in an active professional life. That 
he was well fitted for this course of life is not left to 
mere conjecture. The learned President Lockhart is 
known to have declared of him, "that had he fol- 
lowed the practice of the law, he would have made 
the best figure of any lawyer in his time.** The 
various political papers which he has left behind 
him, written, some of them, upon those difficult 
topics which agitated king and people during the 
disturbed period in which he lived, attest the same 
fact ; as displaying, along with the eloquence which 
was peculiar to their author, the more forensic 
qualities of a perspicuous arrangement, and a judi- 
cious, clear, and masterly management of his argu- 
ment. 

It was to the surprise of those who knew him that 
our author turned aside from the course which, though 
laborious, lay so invitingly open; and preferred to the 
attainment of riches and honour the quiet obscurity 
of a country gentleman's life. He was naturally of 
a melancholy temperament; and it is probable that 
an over-delicate and refined turn of sentiment influ- 
enced him in his decision. His father's death at the 
same time leaving him in easy independency, he had 
no lon^r any obstruction to following the bent of 
his inclmation. No poet in this state of mind, per- 
haps, ever enjoyed the possession of a retreat more 
favoured by nature than is that of Hawthomden — 
so well fitted to the realization of a poet's vision of 
earthly bliss. The place has been long known to 
every lover of the picturesque, and, associated as it 
has become with the poetry and life of its ancient 
and distinguished possessor, is now a classical spot. 
Upwards of a hundred years ago, it is pleasing to be 
made aware that this feeling was not new. The 
learned and critical Ruddiman, at no time given 
to be poetical, has yet describeid Hawthomden as 
being "a sweet and solitary seat, and very Jit and 
proper for the Mtises.^* It was here that our author 
passed many of the years of his early life, devoted in 
a great measure to literary and philosophical study, 
and the cultivation of poetry. We cannot now 
mark with any degree of precision the order of his 
compositions at this period. The first, and only 
collection published in his lifetime, containing the 
Flowers of Sion^ with several other poems, and A 
Cypress Grove^ appeared in Edinburgh in the year 
1616; and to this publication, limited as it is, we 
must ascribe in maX part the literary fiune which 
the author himself enjoyed among his contemporaries. 



Of the poems we shall speak afterwards ; but the 
philosophical discourse which accompanies them it 
may be as well to notice in the present place. A 
Cypress Grove was written after the author's recovery 
firom a severe illness; and the subject, suggested, we 
are told, by the train of his reflections on a bed of 
sickness, is Death, We have often admired the 
splendid passages of Jeremy Taylor on this sublimest 
of all earthly topics, and it is if anything but a 
more decided praise of these to say that Dmm- 
mond at least rivalled them. The style is exalted, 
and classical as that of the distinguished church- 
man we have named; the conception, expression, 
and imagery scarcely inferior in sublimity and 
beauty. That laboured display of learning, a fault 
peculiar to the literary men of their day, attaches in 
a great measure to both. In this particular, how- 
ever, Drummond has certainly been more than 
usually judicious. We could well wish to see this 
work of our author, in preference to all his others, 
more popularly known. It is decidedly of a higher 
cast than his other prose pieces ; and the reading of 
it would tend, better than any comment, to make 
these others rdished, and their spirit appreciated. 

Not long after the publication of his volume, we 
find Drummond on terms of familiar correspondence 
with several of the great men of his day. Among 
them the principal were Ben Jonson, Michael Dray- 
ton, Sir Robert Kerr (afterwards Earl of Ancrom), 
Dr. Arthur Johnston, and Sir William Alexander 
(afterwards Earl of Stirling) . For the last-mentioned 
of these our author seems to have entertained the 
most perfect esteem and friendship. Alexander was 
a courtier rather than a poet, though a man not the 
less capable of free and generous feelings. His 
correspondence with our author, which extends 
through many years, is of little interest, referring 
almost entirely to the transmission of poetical pieces, 
and to points of minor criticism. Michael Drayton, 
in an elo^ on the English poets, takes occasion to 
speak of Drummond with much distinction. In the 
letters of this pleasing and once^pular poet there 
is a frank openness of manner, which forms a re- 
freshing contrast to the stiff form, and stifTer compli- 
ment, of the greater part of the "femiliar epistles,'* 
as they are termed, which passed between the liter- 
ary men of that period, not excepting many of those 
in the correspondence of the poet of Hawthomden. 
"My dear noble Drummond," says he, in one of 
them, "your letters were as welcome to me as if 
they had come from ray mistress, which I think is 
one of the fairest and worthiest living. Little did 
you think how oft that noble friend of yours. Sir 
William Alexander, and I have remembered you, 
before we trafficked in friendship. Love me as much 
as you can, and so I will you : I can never hear of 
you too of^ and I will ever mention you with much 
respect of your deserved worth," &c. Only two of 
Drammond's letters in retum to this excellent poet 
and agreeable friend have been preserved. We shall 
make a brief extract from one of them, as it seems 
to refer to the commencement of their friendship, 
and to be in answer to that we have first quoted of 
Drayton: — "I must love this year of my life (1618) 
more dearly than any that forewent it, because in it 
I was so happy as to be acquainted with such worth. 
Whatever were Mr. Davis* other designs, methinks 
some secret prudence directed him to those parts 
only: for this I will in love of you surpass as fiir 
your countrymen as you go beyond them in all trae 
worth; and shall strive to be second to none, save 
your feir and worthy mistress." John Davis had, 
it would seem, in a visit to Scotland, become ac- 
quainted with Drummond, and on his return to 
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London did not fail to manifest the respect and 
admiration our poet had inspired him with. Drayton 
communicates as much to his friend in the following 
brief postscript to one of his letters: — **yi?An Davis 
is in hve with you.^"* He could not have used fewer 
words. 

Sir Robert Kerr was, like Sir William Alexander, 
a courtier and a poet, though, unlike him, he never 
came to be distinguished as an author. He is best 
known to posterity for his singular feat of killing in 
a duel the ** giant,*' Charles Maxwell, who had pro- 
voked him to the combat. There is a letter from 
our poet to Sir Robert, on this occasion, in which 
philosophically, and with much kindness, he thus 
reprehends his friend's rashness and temerity: — "It 
was too much hazarded in a point of honour. Why 
should true valour have answered fierce barbarity; 
nobleness, arrogancy; religion, impiety; innocence, 
malice; — ^the disparagement being so vast? And 
had ye then to venture to the hazard of a combat, the 
exemplar of virtue and the Muses' sanctuary? The 
lives of twenty such as his who hath fallen, in hon- 
our's balance would not counterpoise your one. Ye 
arc too good for these times, in whicn, as in a time 
of plague, men must once be sick, and that deadly, 
ere they can be assured of any safety. Would I 
could persuade you in your sweet walks at home to 
take the prospect of court-shipwrecks." 

Sir Robert Kerr was indeed a character for whom 
Drummond might well entertain a high respect. In 
the remarkable adventure above alluded to, and for 
which he became very famous, he was not only 
acquitted of all blame by his own friends, but even 
Lord Maxwell, the brother of the gentleman killed, 
generously protested that they should never quarrel 
with nor dislike him on that account. 

The most remarkable incident which has descended 
to us, connected with the literary life of our poet, 
was the visit with which the well-known Ei^lish 
dramatist Ben Jonson honoured him, in the win- 
ter of 1618-19. Upon this, therefore, we would 
desire to be somewhat particular, and the materials 
we have for being so are not so barren as those 
which refer to other passages. Ben Jonson was a 
man of much decision, or what, on some occasions, 
might no doubt be termed obstinacy of purpose; and 
to undertake a journey on foot of several hundred 
miles, into a strange country, and at an unfavourable 
season of the year, to visit a brother poet whose 
fame had reached his ears, was characteristic in 
every way of his constitutional resoluteness, and of 
that sort of practical sincerity which actuated his 
conduct indifferently either to friendship or enmitv. 
There is much occasion to mark this humour through- 
out the whole substance of the conversations which 
passed between Drummond and his remarkable 
visitor. The curious document which contains these 
is in itself but a rough draught, written by Drum- 
mond when the matters contained in it were fresh 
in his recollection, and intended merely, it would 
seem, as a sort of memorandum for his own use. 
Several of the incidents of Ben Jonson's life, as 
they were communicated by him to Drummond, have 
been given. These we have not occasion to notice; 
but we cannot pass over, as equally out of place, 
some of the opinions entertained by that remarkable 
man of his literary contemporaries. They are for the 
most part sweeping censures, containing some truth, 
but oltener much illiberality ; pointed, and on one 
or two occasions coarse — Jonson being at all times 
rather given to lose a friend than a jest. Spenser's 
stanzas, we are told, "pleased him not, nor nis mat- 
ter." — "Samuel Daniel was a good honest man, had 
no children, and was no poet; that he had wrote the 



Civil IVarSj and yet hath not one battle in his whole 
book." — Michael Drayton, "//"he had performed 
what he promised in his Polyolbion (to write the 
deeds of all the worthies), had been excellent." — 
"Sir John Harrington's Ariosto, of all translations 
was the worst. That when Sir John desired him to 
tell the truth of his epigrams, he answered him, that 
he loved not the trutn, for they were narrations, not 
epigrams." — "Donne, for not being understood, 
would perish. He esteemed him the first poet in 
the world for some things; his verses of Ohadine he 
had by heart, and that passage of the calm that dust 
and feathers did not stir, all was so quiets He told 
Donne that his ^^Anniversary was profane and full 
of blasphemies; that if it had been written on the 
Virgin Mary it had been tolerable." To which 
Donne answered, "that he described the idea of a 
woman, and not as she was." — "Owen was a poor 
pedantic schoolmaster, sweeping his living from the 
posteriors of little children, and has nothing £ood in 
him, his epigrams being bare narrations.'^" Sir 
Walter Raleigh esteemed more fame than con- 
science : the best wits in England were employed in 
making his history. He himself had written a piece 
to him of the Punic war, which he altered and set 
in his book. " — "Francis Beaumont was a good poet, 
as were Fletcher tlnd Chapman, whom he loved." 
— "He fought several times with Marston. Marston 
wrote his father-in-law's preachings, and his father- 
in-law his comedies, &c. The most singular of all 
to the modem reader, is what follows regarding 
Shakspeare, who is introduced with fully as little 
respect as is shown to any of the others mentioned : 
— He said, " Shakspeare wanted art and sometimes 
sense; for in one of his plays he brought a number 
of men, saying they had suffered shipwreck in Bohe- 
mia, where is no sea near by one nundred miles." 
Shakspeare, it mav be remarked, though two years 
dead at the time 01 this conversation, was then but 
little known out of London, the sphere of his original 
attraction. The first and well-known folio edition 
of his plays, which may be said to have first shown 
forth our great dramatist to the world, did not ap- 
pear till 1623, several years after. Drummond 
merely refers to him as the author of Venus and 
Adonis and the Rape of Z«rr«r^— pieces as little 
popularly known now as his plays were then. 

It is to Ben Jonson's honour that, when he 
spared so little the absent poets of his countiy, he 
did not altogether pass over the poet of Hawthorn- 
den to his face. Our author's verses he allowed, 
were all good, especially his epitaph on Prince 
Henry; save that they smelled too much of the 
schools, and were not after the fiincy of the times : 
for a child, said he, may write after the fashion of 
the Greek and Latin verses, in running; — ^yet, that 
he wished for pleasing the king, that piece of Forth 
Feasting had been his own." 

We now come to a circumstance in the life of our 
poet which was destined, in its consec^uences, to 
mterrupt the quiet course in which his existence had 
hitherto flowed, and to exercise over his mind and 
future happiness a deep and lasting influence. This 
was the attachment which he formed for a young and 
beautiful lady, daughter to Cunninghame of Barnes, 
an ancient and honourable fiunily. His affection 
was returned by his mistress; the marriage-day ap- 
pointed, and preparations in progress for the happy 
solemnization, when the young lady was seized sud- 
denly with a fever, of which she died. His grief 
on this event he has expressed in man^ of those 
sonnets, which have given to him the title of this 
country's Petrarch; and it has well been said, that 
with more passion and sincerity he celebrated his 
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dead mistress, than others use to praise their living 
ones. 

The melancholy temperament of Drummond, we 
have before said, was one reason of his secluding 
himself from the world, and the ease and relief of 
mind which he sought, he had probably found in 
his mode of life; but the rude shock which he now 
received rendered solitude irksome and baneftd to 
him. To divert the train of his reflections, he re- 
solved once more to go abroad, and in time, distance, 
and novelty, lose recollection of the happiness which 
had deluded him in his own country. He spent 
eight years in prosecution of this design, during 
which he travelled through the whole of Germany, 
France, and Italy; Rome and Paris being the two 
places in which he principally resided. He was at 
pains in cultivating the society of learned foreigners; 
and bestowed some attention in forming a collection 
of the best ancient Greek and Latin authors, and the 
works of the esteemed modem writers of Spain, 
France, and Italy. He afterwards made a donation 
of many of these to the collie of Edinburgh, and it 
formed, at the time, one of the most curious and 
valuable collections in that great library. The 
catalogue, printed in the year 1627, is furnished 
with a Latin preface from the pen of our author, 
upon "the advantage and honour of libraries." 

After an absence of eight years, Drummond re- 
turned to his native country, which, he found already 
breaking out into those political and religious dis- 
sensions which so unhappily marked, and so tragi- 
cally completed, the reign of Charles I. It does not 
appear that he took any hand whatever in these 
dinferences till a much more advanced period of his 
life. It would seem rather that other and quieter 
designs possessed his mind, as he is said about this 
time to have composed his history,* during a stay 
which he made in the house of his brother-in-law. 
Sir John Scot of Scotstarvet. The History of the 
Reigns of the Five yameses^ as a piece of composition, 
is no mean acquirement to the literature of this 
country; and for purity of style and elegance of ex- 
pression it was not surpassed by any Scottish author 
of the age. In an historical point of view, the spirit 
of the woric varies materially from that of preceding 
authors, who had written on the same period, and 
especially from Buchanan, though in a different way. 
It is certainly ite free from bias and prejudice as any 
of these can be said to be, and on some occasions 
better informed. The speeches invented for some of 
the leading characters, after the fashion of the great 
Roman historian and his imitators, are altogether 
excellent, and, properly discarded as they are from 
modem history, add much grace and beauty to the 
work. In short, as an old editor has expressed him- 
self, "If we consider but the language, how florid 
and ornate it is, consider the order, and the pmdent 
conduct of the story, we will rank the author in the 
number of the best writers, and compare him even 
with Thuanus himself." This work was not pub- 
likhed till some years after Drummond's decease. 

We have no reason to believe that at this time he 
had relinquished the cultivation of poetry, but can 
arrive at no certainty regarding the order of his com- 
positions. Our author seems throughout his life, if 
we except the collection which he made of his early 
poems, to have entertained little concern or anxiety 
for the preservation of his literary labours. Many 
of his poems were only printed during his lifetime 
upon loose sheets; and it was not till 1650, six years 
after his death, that Sir John Scot caused them to 
be collected and published in one volume. An 
edition of this collection was published at London 
in 1659, with the following highly encomiastic title: 



— "The most elegant and elaborate Poems of that 
great court wit, Mr. William Dmmmond, whose 
labours both in verse and prose, being heretofore so 
precious to Prince Henry and to King Charles, shall 
five and flourish in all ages, whiles there are men to 
read them, or art and judgment to approve them." 
Some there were of his pieces whicn remained in 
manuscript, till incorporated in the folio edition of 
his works in 171 1. The most popular of those de- 
tached productions, printed in Drummond's lifetime, 
was a macaronic poem entitled Polemo-MiddiHia, or 
the Battie of the Dunghill, This was meant as a 
satire upon some of the author's contemporaries, and 
contains much humour in a style of composition 
which had not before been attempted in this country. 
It long retained its popularity in the city of Edin- 
burgh, where it was almost yearly reprinted; and it 
was published at Oxford in 1691, with Latin notes 
and a preface bv Bishop Gibson. 

He had carefully studied the mathematics, and in 
the mechanical part of that science effected consider- 
able improvements. These consisted principally in 
the restoring and perfecting some of the warlike 
machines of the ancients, and in the invention of 
several new instraments for sea and land service, in 
peace and vmr. The names of the machines in 
English, Greek, and Latin, and their descriptions 
and uses, may be found detailed in a patent granted 
to our author by King Charles I., in the year 1626, 
for the sole making, vending, and exporting of the 
same. This document has been published in the 
collection of Drummond*s works, and is worthy of 
notice, as illustrating that useful science, though then 
a neglected object of pursuit, was not overlo<^ed by 
our author in the midst of more intellectual studies. 
Perhaps we might even be warranted in saying, fiu*- 
ther, that the attention which he thus bestowed on 
the existing wants and deficiencies of his country, 
indicated more clearly than any other fact, that his 
mind had progressed beyond the genfus ot the age in 
which his existence had been cast. 

Drummond lived till his forty-fifth year a bachelor, 
a circumstance which may in great part be ascribed 
to the unfortunate issue of his flrst love. He had, 
however, accidentally become acquainted with Eliza- 
beth Logan, grand-daughter to Sir Robert Logan of 
Restalrig, in whom he either found, or fancied he 
had found, a resemblance to his first mistress; and 
this impression, so interesting to his feelings, revived 
once more in his bosom those tender aflections which 
had so long Iain dormant. He became united to 
this lady in the year 1630. By his marriage he had 
several children. William, the eldest son, lived til) 
an advanced age, was knighted by Charles II., and 
came to be the only representative of the knights- 
baronets formerly of Camock, of whom, in the be* 
ginning of this article, we have made mention. Wc 
Team little more of the private life of our author after 
this period; but that he lived retiredly at his house 
of Hawthomden, which he repaired; an inscription 
to this effect, bearing date 1638, is still extant upon 
the building. 

Dmmmond has left behind him many political 
papers written between the years 1632 and 1646, in 
which, if he has not approved himself a judicious 
supporter of King Charles, and his contested rights 
and authority, he has only failed in a cause which 
could not then be supported, and which has never 
since been approved. "Ireiui, or a remonstrance 
for concord among his majesty's subjects," is the first 
of these political tracts; and the picture which it 
draws of dvil strifes and disorders, and of men given 
to change, is set forth vrith much eloquence and per- 
suasive force. Though the doctrine of obedience is 
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enforced throughout, it is neither dogmatically nor 
offensively insisted upon. This and other papers of 
a similar tendency, Drummond wrote in the years 
1638-39, " but finding," as he informs us in one of 
his letters, " his majesty's authority so fearly eclipsed, 
and the stream of rebellion swelled to that height, 
that honest men without danger dared hardly speak, 
less publish their conceptions in write, the papers 
were suppressed." 

We shall only notice one other of these composi- 
tions, on account of some passages contained in it, 
which have been adduced as evidence of the political 
foresight and sagacity of the writer. It is entitled 
**An address to the noblemen, barons, gentlemen, 
&c., who hav^ leagued themselves for the defence of 
religion and the liberties of Scotland," and is dated 
2d May, 1639, ten years previous to the trial and 
execution of the king, to which, and to events fol- 
lowing, it has prophetic reference: — ^* During these 
miseries," says he, "of which the troublers of the 
state shall make their profit, there will arise (per- 
haps) one, who will name himself Protector of 
the liberty of the kingdom: he shall surcharge the 
people with greater miseries than ever before they 
did suffer: he shall be protector of the church, him- 
self being without soul or conscience, without letters 
or great Knowledge; under the shadow of piety and 
zeal shall commit a thousand impieties; afid in end 
shall essay to make himself king; and under pretext of 
reformation, bring in all confusion." ^*Then shall 
the poor people suffer for all their follies: then shall 
they see, to their own charges, what it is to pull the 
sceptre from their sovereign, the sword itom. the 
lawful magistrate, whom God hath set over them, 
and that it is a fearful matter for subjects to degra- 
duate their king. This progress is no new divining, 
being approved by the histories of all times." The 
general truth of this vaticination is amazing. 

It was a saying of Drummond, "That it was good 
to admire great hills, but to live in the plains;" and, 
as in the earlier part of life he had resisted the temp- 
tations of courtly or professional celebrity, which 
birth and talent put alike in his way, so afterwards 
he as carefiilly eschewed the more easily attained, 
though more perilous, distinctions of political faction. 
His heart lay more towards private than public vir- 
tues; and his political writings, it is probable, were 
intended by their author as much for the instruction 
and satisfaction of a few intimate friends, as to serve 
(which they never did) the more important ends for 
which they were ostensibly written. He was a 
cavalier, and his principles, early prejudices, and 
inclinations led him to espouse the royal cause; but 
his patriotism and good sense informed him cor- 
rectly how far his support should be extended. His 
prudential forbearance was indeed sometimes put to 
the test; but though reputed a malignant, and more 
than once summoned before the circular tables at 
Edinburgh for satirical verses, discourses, and con- 
versations, it does not appear that he ever seriously 
compromised his safety or property. Being obliged 
to fiirnish men to the parliamentary army, it so hap- 
pened that, his estate lying in three different shires, 
he had not occasion to send one entire man from 
any of the parts of it. Upon his quota, therefore, 
of fractions, as they might be called, he composed 
the following lines addressed to his majesty: — 

" Of all thcso forces raised against the king, 
'TIs my strange hap not one whole man to bring: 
From diverse parishes, yet direrse men. 
But all in halves and quarters; great king, then, 
In halves and quarters if they come 'gainst thee. 
In halves and quarters send them back to me." 

The year 1649, in its commencement, witnessed 
the tragical end of Charles I., that first great and 



ominous eclipse of the Stuart dynasty. On the 4th 
December 0/ the same year, Drummond died, want- 
ing only nine days to the completion of his sixty- 
fourth year. His body had long been weakened by 
disease induced by sedentary and studious habits, 
and the shock which the kin^s fate gave him' is said 
to have affected his remaining health and spirits. 
His body was interred in the fiimily aisle in Lasswade 
Church, in the neighbourhood of the house of Haw- 
thomden. 

In respect of his virtues and accomplishments, 
Drummond is entitled to rank high among his con- 
temporaries, not in Scotland only, but in the most 
civilized nations of that day in £urope. Endowed 
with parts naturally excellent, and fitted for almost 
every species of improvement^ his philosophic tem- 
perament and habits, and peculiar incidents of his 
life, tended to develop these in a manner advan- 
tageous as it was original. His early education im- 
bued his mind deeply with the genius and classical 
taste of ancient Greece and Rome, perfection in 
which studies then formed the almost exclusive 
standard of literary excellence. A long residence 
in the more polished countries of the Continent 
familiarized his mind with those great works of 
modem enlightenment, the knowledge of which had 
as yet made but obscure progress in Britain. He 
not only read the works of Italian, French, and 
Spanish authors, but spoke these different languages 
with ease and fluency. He occasionally visited 
London, and was upon familiar terms, as we have 
seen, with the men ol genius of his own and the 
sister kingdom. He added to his other high and 
varied acquirements, accomplishments of a lighter 
kind, well fitted to enhance these others in general 
society, and to add grace to a character whose worth, 
dignity, and intelligence have alone gone down to 
posterity. "He was not much taken up (his old 
biographer informs us) with the ordinary amusements 
of dancing, singing, playing, &c., though he had as 
much of them as a well-bred gentleman should have; 
and when his spirits were too much bended by severe 
studies, he unbended them by playing on his lute." 
One of his sonnets may be considered as an apos- 
trophe, and it is one of singular beauty, to this 
his favourite instrument: it adds to the effect of the 
address to know, that it was not vainly spoken. 

Of the private life and manners of the poet of 
Hawthomden, we only know enough to make us 
regret the imperfection of his biography. Though 
he passed the greater part of his life as a retired 
country gentleman, his existence never could be, at 
any time, obscure or insignificant. He was related 
to many persons of distinguished rank and intimate 
with others. Congeniality, however, of .mind and 
pursuits alone led him to cultivate the society of 
men of exalted station; and, such is the nature of 
human excellence and dignity, the poet and man 
of literature, in this case, conferred lustre upon the 
peer and the fiivourite of a court. He was not a 
courtier, and he was, as he has himself expressed 
it, even '* careless and negligent about fame and 
reputation." His philosophy was practical, not 
assumed; and we cannot fail to be impressed with 
its pure and noble spirit in the tenor of his life, no 
less than in the tone of many of his writings. 

We have already alluded to several of Drum- 
mond's productions — ^his Cypress Grove^ his History^ 
and his Irena — and must now briefly refer to those 
on which his fame as a poet is founded. They c(in- ' 
sist principally of sonnets of an amatory and religious 
cast; a poem of some length, entitled 77u River 0/ 
Forth Feasting; and Tears on the Death of MaHada^ 
anagramatically Miles a Deo, the name assumed In 
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challenges of martial sport by Henry, Prince of 
Wales, eldest son of King James VI. This Ust 
piece was written so early as 1612. As a panegyric 
it is turgid and overcharged; but it has been referred 
to by more than one critic as displaying much beauty 
of versification. 

The sonnet, about this time introduced into our 
literature, must be supposed to owe somewhat of the 
favour it received to the elegant and discriminating 
taste of Drummond« He had a perfect knowledge 
of Italian poetry, and professed much admiration for 
that of Petrarch, to whom he more nearly approaches 
in his beauties and his faults than, we believe, any 
other English writer of sonnets. This, however, 
refers more particularly to his early muse, to those 
pieces written before his own better taste had dared 
use an unshackled freedom. We shall give two 
specimens, which we think altogether excellent, of 
what we consider Drummond's matured style in this 
composition. The first is one of six sonnets entitled 
Urania^ or Spiritual Poems; and the second, already 
transiently dluded to, is a sonnet addressed by the 
poet to his lute. The first perhaps refers to what 
Drummond considered the political unhappiness or 
degradation of his oountrv, though, in truth, it may 
be made answerable to the state of humanity at aU 
times; the second, to the well-known catastrophe of 
his first love, and accordingly it has its place among 
the sonnets professedly written on that topic. 

I. 
'* What hapless hap had I for to be bom 
In these iinhap{>y times, and dying dajrs 
Of this now doting world, when good decays; — 
Love's quite extinct and Virtue's held a scorn! 

When such are only prix'd, by wretched wajrs, 
Who with a i^olden fleece can them adorn; 

When avance and lust are counted praise, 
And bravest minds livb orphan- like forlorn! 

Why was not I bom in that golden age, 
When i^old was not yet knownf and those black arts 
By which base worldling vilely play their parts, 
with horrid acts staining earth s stately stage? 
To have been then, O heaven, 't had been my bliss, 
But bless me now, and take me soon from this." 

II. 
*' My lute, be as thou wert when thou did grow 
With thy green mother in some shadv grove^ 
When immelodious winds but made thee move, 
And birds their ramage did on thee bestow. 

Since that dear voice which did thy sounds approve, 
Which wont in such harmonious strains to flow, 
Is reft from earth to tune the sipheres above, 
What art thou but a harbinger ot woef 

Thy pleasing notes be pleasing notes no more, 
But orjMian's wailings to their famting ear, 
£ach stroke a sigh, each sound draws forui a tear. 
For which be silent as in woods before: 
Or if that any hand to touch thee deign. ^ 
Like widowed turde still her loss complain.'* 

The Forth Feasting is a poem of some ingenuity in 
its contrivance, designed to compliment King James 
VI., on the visit with which that monarch fovoured 
his native land in 161 7. Of the many efhisions 
which that joyous event called forth, this, we believe, 
has alone kept its ground in public estimation, and 
indeed as a pierformance professedly panegyrical, and 
possessing little adventitious claim from the merit of 
its object, it is no ordinary praise to say that it has 
done so. It attracted. Lord Woodhouselee has re- 
marked, '*the envy as well as the praise of Ben 
Jonson, is superior in harmony of numbers to any of 
the compositions of the contemporary poets of Eng- 
land, and in its subject one of the most el^ant 
panegyrics ever addressed by a poet to a prince. ' 

DRUMMOND, Sir William, a disHngulshed 
scholar and philosopher. The date of his birth 
seems not to be ascertained, nor does any memoir of 
which we are aware describe his early education. 



He became first slightly known to the world in 1794, 
from publishing A Review of the Government of Sparta 
and Athens. It was probably a juvenile peiform- 
ance, which would not nave been recollected but for 
the later fiune of its author, and it is not now to be 
met with in libraries. In 1795 he was elected repre- 
sentative of the borough of St. Mawes; and in 1 796 
and 1 801 he was chosen for the town of Lostwithid. 
In the meantime he was appointed envoy-extraordi- 
nary to the court of Naples, an office previously filled 
by a countryman celebrated for pursuits not HUcimilar 
to some of his own — Sir William Hamilton ; and he 
was soon afterwards ambassador to the Ottoman 
Porte. Of his achievements as an ambassador little 
is known or remembered, excepting perhaps an al- 
leged attempt, in 1808, to secure the regency of Spain 
to Prince Leopold of Sicily. Nor as a senator does 
he appear to have acquired much higher distinction; 
from being a regular and zealously-labouring political 
partizan, his studious habits and retired unbending 
disposition prevented him, but such political labours 
as he undertook were on the side of the government. 
In 1798 he published a translation of the Satires of 
Perseus, a work which, especially in fidelity, has 
been held to rival the contemporaneous attempts of 
Gifford, and it established him in the unquestioned 
reputation of a classical scholar. In 1805 appeared 
his Academical Questions^ the first work in wnich he 
put forward claims to be esteemed a metaphysician. 
Although in this work he talks of the dignity of 
philosophy with no little enthusiasm, and gives it a 
preference to other subjects, more distinct than many 
may now admit; yet his work has certainly done 
more for the demolition of other systems than for 
instruction in any he has himself propounded. He 
perhaps carried the sceptical philosophy of Hume a 
little beyond its first tx)unds, bv showing that we 
cannot comprehend the idea of simple substance, 
because, let the different (Qualities which, arranged 
in our mind, give us the idea of what we call an 
existing substance, be one by one taken away, — when 
the last is taken nothing at all will remain. To his 
doctrine that the mind was a unity ^ and did not con- 
tain j^ro/f powers and faculties, Locke's demolition 
of innate ideas must have led the way; but that great 
philosopher has not himself been spared from Sir 
William's undermining analysis, with which he at- 
tempted indeed to destroy the foundations of most 
existing systems. 

In 1810 Sir William, along with Mr. Robert Wal- 
pole, published Herculanensui^ containing archseo- 
togical and etymological observations, partly directed 
towards a MS. found in the ruins of Uerculaneum. 
During the same year he published an Essay ott a 
Punic Inscription found in the island of Malta. The 
inscription was interesting firom its twice containing 
the name Hanni-Baal, or Hannibal; but it seems to 
have been merely used by Sir William as a nucleus 
round which he could weave an extensive investiga- 
tion into the almost unknown and undiscoverable 
language of the Carthaginians. He proposed two 
methods of analytically acquiring some knowledge 
of this obscure subject; first, through the Phoenician 
and Punic vocables scattered through the works of 
Greek and Roman authors; and second, through the 
dialects cognate to the Phoenician, viz., the Arabic 
or ancient Syriac, the Samaritan, the Ethiopian, the 
fragments ot Egyptian to be found in the modem 
Coptic, and the Hebrew. 

In 181 1 he printed the most remarkable of all his 
works, the (Edipus Judaicus. It was not published, 
and probably had it been so it would have brought 
on the author, who did not entirely escape criticism 
by his concealment, a torrent of censure which might 
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have rendered life uncomfortable. It was Sir William 
Dnimmond's object to take the parts of the Old 
Testament commonly commented on by divines as 
purely historical, and prove them to be allegories. 
Perhaps the following extract contains a greater por- 
tion of the meaning which the author had in view 
than any other of similar brevity: — ** When we con- 
sider the general prevalence of Tsabaism among the 
neighbourin£^ nations, we shall wonder less at the 
proneness of the Hebrews to fell into this species of 
idolatry. Neither shall we be surprised at the 
anxious efforts of their lawgiver to persuade and con- 
vince them of the vanity of the superstitions, when 
we recollect that, though he could command the 
elements, and give new kws to nature, he could not 
impose fetters on the free-will of others. With such 
a power as this he was by no means invested; for the 
Almighty, in offering to the Hebrews the clearest 
prook of his existence, by no means constrained their 
belief. It cannot be doubted that by any act of 
power God might have coerced submission, and have 
commanded conviction; but had there been no choice, 
there could have been no merit in the acceptance of 
his law. 

"Since then Jehovah did not com'pel the people 
to acknowledge his existence, by fettering their free 
will; it was natural for his servant Moses to repre- 
sent, by types and by symbols, the errors of the Gen- 
tile nations; and it is in no manner surprising that 
the past, the existing, and the future situation of the 
Hebrews, as well as the religious, moral, and politi- 
cal state of their neighbours, should be alluded to 
in symbolical language by a historian who was also 
a teacher and a prophet. 

** Above all things, however, it is evident that the 
establishment of the true religion was the great ob- 
ject of the divine legation of Moses. To attain this 
purpose it was not enoi^h that he performed the most 
surprising miracles. His countrymen acknowledged 
the existence of Jehovah; but with him they 
reckoned, and were but too willing to adore, other 
gods. Is it then surprising that the false notions of 
religion entertained by the Gentiles should be pointed 
out in the writings of Moses, and that their religious 
systems should be there made to appear what they 
really are — the astronomical systems of scientific 
idolaters?*' 

To institute a critical investigation of the points 
discussed in such a book as the CEdipus would 
require more learned investigation than is expected 
to be met with in a casual memoir. But with 
deference, we believe a mere ordinary reader may 
take it on him to say that Sir William has run 
riot on the dangerous and enticing groimd of phil- 
ology. It will be difficult to convince ordinary 
minds that the book of Joshua allegorically repre- 
sents the reform of the calendar, or that the name 
Joshua is a type of the sun in the sign of the Ram; 
and when he finds the twelve labours of Hercules 
and the twelve tribes of Israel identified with the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, one feels re^et that he 
did not improve the analogy by the addition of the 
twelve Caesars. It was with some truth that D'Oyly, 
in his Remarks on Sir William Dnimmond's CEdipus 
yudaicwj thus characterized the n>ecies of philology 
in which Sir William indulged: — "It is in the nature 
of things impossible to disprove any proposed method 
of deducing the etymology of a word, however ab- 
surd, fanciml, and strained it may appear to every 
considerate mind. We may give reasons for reject- 
ing it as highly improbable, and for receiving an- 
other, perhaps as drawn from a far more obvious 
source ; but this is all that we can do ; if any person 
should persevere in maintaining that his own is the 



best derivation, the question must be left to the 
judgment of others: it is impossible to prove that he 
is wrong. In some old monkish histories the word 
Briton is derived from Brutus, a supposed descend- 
ant of iEneas : now, we may produce reasons with- 
out end for disbelieving any connection to have sub- 
sisted between Britain and a person named Brutus, 
and for either acquiescing in our inability to derive 
the word at all, or for greatly preferring some other 
mode of deriving it; but we can do no more; we 
cannot confute the person who maintains that it cer- 
tainly is derived from Brutus, and that every other 
mode of deriving it is comparatively forced and im- 
probable. Precisely in the same manner, when our 
author affirms that the word 'Amorites* is derived 
from a Hebrew word signifying a ram, the astro- 
nomical sign of Aries; that * Balaam' comes from a 
word signifjring 'to swallow,' with allusion to the 
celestial Dragon; 'Deborah' from Aldebaran, the 
great star in the Bull's-eye — so we cannot possibly 
confute him, or positively prove that he is wrong : 
we can only hint that these derivations are not very 
obvious or probable, and refer the matter to the 
common sense of mankind." 

Sir William was not likely to create friends to his 
views by the tone he adopted, which was occasionally 
(especitdly in the introduction) such as he should not 
have used till the world had acknowledged his own 
system, and should not have been applied to anything 
held in reverence. 

In 1 81 8 Sir William Dnimmond published the 
first part of a poem, entitled Odin, which was never 
popular. The first of the three volumes of his Ori- 
ginesy or Remarks on the Origin of several Empires, 
States, and Cities, appeared in 1824. Of the varied 
contents of this very eminent historio-critical work, 
we shall spare our readers any analysis, as it is well 
known to the reading world, preferring to refer to the 
article on Sir William Drummond in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Towards the latter period of his life 
Sir William was a martyr to gout. His habits- were 
retired, and by some considered reserved. For in- 
stance, when on a visit he would seldom make his 
appearance after dinner, spending the afternoon in 
the library or study. But while he was in company 
his manners were bland and courteous, and his con- 
versation was enriched by classical and elegant in- 
formation. He died in the year 1828. 

DUNBAR, William, "the darling of the Scot- 
tish Muses," as he has been termed by Sir Walter 
Scott, was bom about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Mr. David Laing suggests the year 1460 
as about the date of his birth. The place of his 
nativity is not more accurately known. In the Flyt' 
ing of Dunbar and Kennedy, a series of satires which 
these two poets interchanged with each other, the 
former speaks of the "Carrick lips" of his antagonist, 
a bona fide allusion to the provincial vernacular of 
that poet, and, within three lines, he uses the adjec- 
tive Lothian in the same way, respecting a part of 
his own person; thereby, apparently, indicating that 
he was a native of that district. Unless Dunbar 
here meant only to imply his habitual residence in 
Lothian, and his having consequently contracted its 
peculiar language, he must be lield as acknowledg- 
ing himself a native of the province. The early 
events of the poet's life are unknown. In I475» when 
he must have reached his fifteenth or sixteenth year, 
he was sent to the university of St Andrews, then 
the principal seat of learning in Scotland. The 
name of William Dunbar is entered in the ancient 
registers of the university, in 1477, among the Deter^ 
minantes, or Bachelors of Arts, in St. Salvator's Col- 
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lege, a degree which students could not receive till 
the third year of their attendance. His name again 
occurs in I479» when he had taken his degree of 
Master of Arts, in virtue of which he was uniformly 
styled Maister William Dunbar, a designation which 
was exclusively appropriated till a late period to 
persons who had taken that d^;ree at a university. 
Of his subsequent history, from 1480 to 1499, no 
trace remains. He became an ecclesiastic at an early 
age, havii^ entered the mendicant order of St Francis, 
which had an establishment of Grey Friars at Edin- 
burgh. 

In his poem entitled Hew Dunbar was desyred to 
beam Frier ^ he gives the foUowingintimation on this 
subject, as reduced to prose, by Dr. Irving: — "Be- 
fore the dawn of day, methought St. Francis ap- 
peared to me with a religious habit in his hand, and 
said, *Go, my servant, clothe thee in these vestments, 
and renounce the world.' But at him and his habit 
I was scared like a man who sees a ghost 'And 
why art thou terrified at the sight of the holy weed?* 
'St. Francis, reverence attend thee. I thank thee 
for the good-will which thou hast manifested towards 
me; but with r^ard to these garments, of which 
thou art so liberal, it has never entered into my mind 
to wear them. Sweet confessor, thou needs not take 
it in evil part. In holy legends have I heard it al- 
leged that bishops are more frequently canonized 
tlmn friars. If, therefore, thou wouldest guide my 
soul towards heaven, invest me with the robes of a 
bishop. Had it ever been my fortune to become a 
friar, the date is now long past. Between Berwick 
and Calais, in every flounshing town of the English 
dominions, have I made good cheer in the habit of 
thy order. In friars* weed have I ascended the 
pulpit at Demton and Canterbury; in it have I crossed 
the sea at Dover, and instructed the inhabitants of 
Picardy. But this mode of life compelled me to 
have recourse to many a pious fraud, from whose 
guilt no holy water can cleanse me. ' " 

It is probable that he did not long continue his 
connection with this order, as he informs us that the 
studies and life of a friar were not suited to his dis- 

{}osition. It is no doubt to his having been a travel- 
ing noviciate of the Franciscan order that his poetical 
antagonist Kennedy alludes, when he taunts Dunbar 
with his pilgrimage as a paridoner, begging in all the 
churches from Ettrick Forest to Dumfries. His 
poems do not inform us how he was employed afler 
relinquishing the office of a friar, nor how he became 
connected with the Scottish court, where we find 
him residing about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, under the patronage of James IV. From 
some allusions in his writings, at a subsequent period 
of his life, to the countries he had visited while in 
the king's service, it is not improbable that he was 
employed as secretary, or in some kindred capacity, 
in connection with the embassies to foreign states 
which were maintained by the reigning monarch. 
In 149 1 he was residing at Paris, in all likelihood 
in the train of the Earl of Bothwell and Lord Mony- 
penny, then on an embassy to the court of France. 

In the books of the treasurer oi Scotland, we find 
that Dunbar enjoyed a pension from his sovereign. 
Under date May 23, 1 501, occurs the following 
entry: — "Item, to Maister William Dunbar, in his 
pension of Martymes by past, 5/." Another entry 
occurs December 20, "quhilk was peyit to him eftir 
he com furth of England. *' If these were half-yearly 
payments, the pension must have been one of ten 
pounds, which cannot be deemed inconsiderable, 
when we take into account the resources of the king, 
the probable necessities of the bard, and the value 
of money at that time. In March, 1504, he first 



performed mass in the king's presence. In 1507 we 
find that his pension was nervly eikedy or augmented, 
to the sum of twenty pounds a year; and in 1510^ to 
eighty pounds. On the marriage of James IV. to 
Margaret of England, Dunbar celebrated that event, 
so auspicious of the happiness of his country, in a 
poem entitled The Thistle attd the Rose, in which he 
emblematized the junction and amity of the two 
portions of Britain. In the plan of this poem, he 
displays, according to Dr. Irving, "boldness of in- 
vention and beauty of arrangement, and, in several 
of its detached parts, the utmost strength and even 
delicacy of colouring. *' Dunbar seems to have after- 
wards been on as good terms with the queen as he 
had previously been with the king, for he addresses 
several poems in a very ^miliar style to her majesty. 
In one, moreover, "on a daunce in the queene's 
chalmer," where various court personages are re- 
presented as coming in successively and exhibiting 
their powers of saltation, he thus introduces him- 
self: — 

"Than in cam Dunbar the Makar: ^ 
On all the flure there was nane fracar. 
And thair he dauncet the Dirry-duntoun: 
He hopet, like a filler wantoun^ 
For luff of Mufigraeffe men fuIis me. 
He trippet quhile he tur his psmtoun: 
A mirrear daunce micht na man see." 

The. next person introduced vras Mrs. Musgrave, 

probably an English attendant of the queen, and, 

as the poet seems to have admired her, we shall 

give the stanza in which she is described: — 

"Then in cam Maestres Musgraeffe: 
Scho micht haff lemlt all the laeffe. 
Quhen I saw her sa trimlye dance, 
Hir gud convoy and contenance, 
Than for hir saek I wissit to be 
The^rytast erle, or duke, in France: 
A mirrear dance micht na man see." 

Notwithstanding the great merit of Dunbar as a 
poet, he seems to have lived a life of poverty, with 
perhaps no regular means of subsistence but his 
pension. He appears to have addressed both the 
Icing and the queen for a benefice, but always with- 
out success. How it came to pass that King James, 
who was so kind a patron to men professing powers 
of amusement, neglected to provide for Dunbar is 
not to be accounted for. The poet must have been 
singularly disqualified, indeed, to have been deemed 
unfit in those days for church preferment. It ap- 
pears that the queen became more disposed to be 
nis patron than the king, for he writes a poem in 
the form of a prayer, wishing; that the king were 
John Thomsotts tnan^ that is, subservient to the 
views of his consort, so that he might obtain what 
the queen desired his majesty to bestow upon him. 
The poor poet tells the king that his hopes were in 
reality very humble: — 

"Greit abbais graith I nil! to gather, 
Bot ane kirk scant coverit vntk kadder; t 

Forlo/tytilwaldbefant: 
Quhilk to considder is ane pane.** 

His poetry is full of pensive meditations upon the 

ill division of the wbrld's goods — how some have too 

much without meriting even little, while others 

merit all and have nothing. He says — 

*' I knaw nocht how the kirk is gydit, 
Bot benefices are nocht leil divydit; 
Sum men hes sevin, and I nocht ane: 
Quhilk to considder is ane pane." 

He also reflects much upon the vanity of all sub- 
lunary affairs. At the beginning, for instance, of 
the aoove poem, he thus moralizes on "the warld's 
instabilitie:" — 

"This waverand warldis wretchidnes, 
The failyand and fruitles bissines, 

1 Writers of verses were so termed in the sixteenth century. 
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The mispent tvme, the service vane, 
For to considoer is ane pane. 

The slydan jov, the sadness schort, 
The feinyand luif, the fals comfort. 
The sueit abavd, the fltchtful trane, 
For to considder is ane pane. 

The sugarit mouthis, with mynds thairfra; 
The fieurit speiche, with faces t%ra; 
The pleasand toungis, with harts unplane. 
For to considder is ane pone." 

Next to Tfu Thistle and the Rose, the most con- 
siderable poem by Dunbar wa$ The Golden Targe, 
a moral allegorical piece, intended to demonstrate 
the general ascendency of love over reason: the 
golden targe, or shield, of reason, he shows to be an 
insufficient protection to the shafts of Cupid. He is 
also supposed to be the author of an exquisitelv 
humorous tale, entitled The Freirs of Berwick, whi(£ 
has supplied the ground-work of a well-known poem 
of Allan Ramsay, designated The Monk and the 
Miller's Wife, Another composition, styled The 
Twa Marriet Wemen and the Wedo, contains much 
humorous sentiment, and many sarcastic reflections 
upon the fair sex; but of all Dunbar's poems, it is 
most open to the charge of immodest description. 
The poem, however, displaying the highest powers 
of mind, is certainly that entitled A Dance, which 
presents pictures of the seven deadly sins, equally ex- 
pressive, perhaps, with any that could have been 
delineated by the pen of MUton himself. 

Dunbar had the fortune, rare in that age, of see- 
ing some of his works printed in his own lifetime. 
In 1508, among the very first efforts of the Scottish 
press, Chepman and Millar published his Golden 
Targe, his Thva Marriet iVemen and the Wedo, and 
several other poems. Three years after the poet's 
pension had been increased to £^ came the fatal 
disaster of Flodden, involving the destruction of the 
king and his nobles. How the fortunes of the bard 
were affected by this sad national event does not ap- 
pear. Mr. Laing thinks it probable that he at last 
succeeded in obtaining preferment in the church. 
"The queen dowager, whom, during the king's life, 
our poet styled his 'advocate bayth fair and sweit,' 
could have no difficulty, during her regency, in pro- 
viding for his wants; and we cannot believe that she 
would allow his old age to pine away in poverty and 
neglect. Even were it otherwise, we are not to sup- 
pose that he had no other friends in power who 
would be willing to assist in procuring some adequate 
and permanent provision for an individual who had 
so long contributed, by his writings, to the amuse- 
ment of the court." The poet is supposed to have 
survived till 1520, and died at the age of sixty. The 
first complete collection of his works was published 
by Mr. David Laing in 1834. Although Dunbar 
received from his contemporaries the homage due to 
the greatest of Scotland's early makars, his name and 
fame were doomed to a total eclipse during the 
period from 1530, when Sir David Lyndsay mentions 
him among the poets then deceased, to the year 
1724, when some of his poems were revived by Allan 
Ramsay. Mr. Laing observes that, **if any mis- 
fortune had befallen the two nearly coeval manuscript 
collections of Scottish poetry by Bannatyne and 
Maitland, the great chance is, that it might have 
been scarcely known to posterity that such a poet 
as Dunbar ever existed." 

DUNCAN, Lord Viscount, one of the com- 
paratively few naval heroes of whom Scotland can 
boost, was a younger son of Alexander Duncan, Esq., 
of Lundie, in the county of Forfar. He was bom in 
Dundee, on 1st July, 1731; in which town he also 
received the rudiments of his education. The family 



of Lundie, which had for centuries been distinguished 
for its peaceful and domestic virtues, seems at this 
time to have had an inclination directed towards the 
more active business of war — the eldest son having 
gone into the army, while the younger, the subject 
of the present sketch, joined the navy at the aspiring 
age of sixteen. In 1747 he took the humble con- 
veyance of a carrier's cart to Leith, whence he sailed 
to London; and beginning his career in a manner so 
characteristic of the unostentatious but settled views 
of his countrymen, he did not revisit the place of his 
birth until his genius, his virtues, and his courage 
had secured for him the honour of an admiral's com- 
mission and the gratitude of his country. 

In the year last mentioned young Duncan went on 
board the Shoreham frigate. Captain Haldane, under 
whom he served for three years. He was afterwards 
entered as a midshipman on board the Centurion, of 
50 guns, then the flag-ship of Commodore Keppel, 
who had received the appointment of commander-in- 
chief on the Mediterranean station. While on this 
station Mr. Duncan attracted the attention and re- 
gard of the commodore, no less by the mildness of 
his manners and the excellence of his disposition, 
which, indeed, distinguished his character through 
life, than by the ability and intrepidity which he uni- 
formly displayed in the discharge of his arduous 
though subordinate duties. How true it is that the 
sure foundations of future fame can be laid only 
during that period of youth which precedes the com- 
mencement of manhood's more anxious business! 
His submission to the severity of naval discipline, the 
diligence with which he made himself acquainted 
with the practical details of his professional duties, 
and the assiduity with which he cultivated an intellect 
naturally powerfiil, formed the true germs whence 
his greatness afterwards sprung. The amiable and 
excellent qualities which so soon and so conspicuously 
manifested themselves in his mind and diaracter, 
gained for him, at an early period of his life, the af- 
fection of many whose friendship proved useful to 
him in the subsequent stages of his professional ad- 
vancement. 

As Keppel, himself a hero, had been the first to 
discover kindred qualities in his young friend, so he 
was also the first who had the honour to reward the 
rising genius of Mr. Duncan. In January, 1755, the 
commodore was selected to command the ships of 
war destined to convey the transports which had 
been equipped for the purpose of carrying out troops 
under General Braddock to North America, where 
the French had made various encroachments on 
British territory; and it was then that Keppel paid 
a compliment no less creditable to his own discrimina- 
tion than flattering to Duncan's merits, by placing 
his name at the head of the list of those whom he 
had the privilege of recommending to promotion. 
Mr. Duncan was accordingly raised to tne rank of 
lieutenant, in which capacity he went on board the 
Norwich, Captain Barrington. Soon after the arrival 
of the fleet in Virginia, the commodore removed 
Mr. Duncan on board his own ship the Centurion, 
whereby he was placed not only more immediately 
under the friendly eye of his commander, but in a 
more certain channel of promotion. With the Cen- 
turion he returned to England, and remained unem- 
ployed (still the shipmate of Keppel, now on the 
nome station) for three years. He was soon after- 
wards, however, called into active service, having 
been present at the attack on the French settlement 
of Goree on the coast of Africa; and the expectations 
which his commander had formed of him were amply 
realized by the bravery which he displayed in the 
attack on the fort. Before the return of the expedi- 
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tion he rose to the first lieutenancy of the commo- 
dore's ship, the Torbay, 

In September, 1759, he was promoted to the rank 
of commander, and in February, 176 1, being then 
in his thirtieth year, he obtained a post-captaincy. 
The ship to which on this occasion he was appointed 
was the Valiant^ of 74 guns, on board of which 
Keppel hoisted his flag, as commodore in command 
lof the fleet which carried out the expedition to 
Belleisle. Here the critical duty of commanding 
the boats to cover the disembarkation of the troops 
devolved on Captain Duncan, and in this, as in 
various other diflicult and important services in 
which he was employed during the siege, he greatly 
distinguished himself. He had the honour, also, of 
taking possession of the Spanish ships when the 
town surrendered to the English. 

In the year following, he sailed with the Valiant 
in the expedition under Admiral Pocock, which 
reduced the Havannah; and he remained in com- 
mand of the same vessel till the conclusion of the 
war in 1763. The powers of Europe, notwithstand- 
ing the exhausting conflicts in which they had for 
many years been engaged, were still too heated to 
remain long at peaCe, and the war which followed 
again called into active operation all the energies of 
the British navy. No opportunity, however, occurred 
that enabled Duncan, now commander of the Suffolk^ 
of 74 guns, to distinguish himself. On returning to 
England on the temporary cessation of hostilities, 
he had the singular fortune of being called to sit as 
a member of the court-martial which was held on his 
brave and injured friend Admiral Keppel, whose 
unanimous and most honourable acquittal was im- 
mediately followed by votes of thanks from both 
houses of parliament for his distinguished services. 
He dischai^ed perhaps a less irksome but a not less 
impartial duty, on the trial of Keppel's accuser. Sir 
Hugh Palliser, who, suffering under the censure of 
the court, and the resentment of the nation, was 
forced to relinquish all his public ofBces. 

In the summer of 1779, Captain Duncan com- 
manded the Monarchy 74, attached to the Channel 
fleet under Sir Charles Hardy ; and towards the con- 
clusion of the year he was placed under the orders 
of Sir George Rodney, who sailed with a powerful 
squadron to attempt the relief of Gibraltar. This 
armament, besides effecting the purpose for which it 
had been sent out, had the good fortune to capture 
a fleet of fifteen Spanish merchantmen and their 
convoy, a sixty-four gun-ship and four frigates. The 
admiral had scarcely regulated the distribution of the 
prizes, when, on i6th January, off Cape St. Vincent, 
he came in sight of a Spanish squadron of eleven < 
ships of the line, commanded by Don Juan Langara. 
The English admiral immediately bore down with 
his whole force, and Captain Duncan, although his 
ship was one of the worst sailers in the fleet, had the 
honour, as it had been his ambition, to get first into 
action. His gallant impetuosity having been ob- 
served by his no less daring commander, the captain 
was warned of the danger of rushing unsupported 
into a position where he would be exposed to tne fire 
of three of the enemy's largest ships. ** yust what I 
want" he coolly replied; ^^ I wish to be among them^" 
— and the Monarchy dashing on, was in an instant 
alongside of a Spanish ship of much larger dimen- 
sions, while two others of the same rate and mag- 
nitude lay within musket-shot to leeward of him. 
In this perilous position — one, however, in which 
every true British sailor glories to be placed — the 
Monarch had to contend against fearful odds ; but 
then Duncan knew that allowance was to be made 
for the difference between British and Spanish skill 



and bravery, and he calculated rightly, for thougfa 
the Spaniards defended themselves with great gal- 
lantry, the two ships to leeward soon perceived that 
th^re was more safety in flight than in maintaining 
the contest, and they accordingly made off with all 
the sail they could carry, leaving their companion, 
who had no opportunity of escape, to make the best 
defence in his power. Duncan had now compara- 
tively easy work; and directing all his fire against his 
antagonist, he had the satisfaction, in l^s than half 
an hour, of seeing the St, Augustin of 70 guns strike 
her colours to the Monarch, This engagement 
afforded little opportunity for a display of scientific 
tactics; it was, in seaman's language, a fair stand- 
up fight, gained by the party who had the stoutest 
heart and the strongest arm. But it distinguished 
Captain Duncan as a man of the most dauntless in- 
trepidity, and of judgment competent to form a cor- 
rect estimate of his own strength as compared with 
that of his adversaries. After beating the St. AugusOn, 
Captain Duncan pushed forward into the heart of 
the battle, and, by a well-directed fire against several 
of the enem/s ships, contributed greatly to the 
victory which was that day achieved over the Spanish 
flag. The St. Augustin proved a worthless prize. 
So much had she been shattered by the MonarclCs 
tremendous fire, that it became necessary to take 
her in tow ; but, taking water rapidly, her captois 
were obliged to abandon her, in consequence of 
which she was repossessed by her original crew, 
and carried into a Spanish port. 

On Captain Duncan's return to £jigland in the 
same year he quitted the Monarchy and in 1782 
was appointed to the Blefthdniy of 90 guns. With 
this ship he joined the main or Channel fleet, under 
Lord Howe. He shortly afterwards accompanied 
his lordship to Gibraltar, and bore a distinguished 
part in the engagement which took place in October, 
off the mouth of the straits, with the combined fleets 
of France and Spain, on which occasion he led the 
larboard division of the centre, or commander-in- 
chiers squadron. Here he again signalized himself 
by the skill and bravery with which he fought his 
ship. 

After returning to England he enjoyed a respite 
for a few years from the dangers and anxieties of 
active warrare. Having removed to the Edgar, 74, 
a Portsmouth guardship, he employed his time use- 
fully to his country, and agreeably to himself, though 
he would have preferred Sie wider sphere of useful- 
ness which a command on the seas would have 
afforded him, in giving instructions in the science of 
naval warfare toanumber of young gentlemen, several 
of whom subsequently distingu^ed themselves in 
their profession. 

Overlooked for several years by an administration 
who did not always reward merit according to its 
deserts, he was now destined to receive that promo- 
tion to which, by his deeds, he had acquired so just 
a claim. On 14th September, 1787, he was raised 
to the rank of rear-admiral of the blue; and three 
years afterwards he was invested with the same rank 
in the white squadron. On ist February, 1793, he 
received promotion as vice-admiral of the blue, and 
on 1 2th April, 1794, as vice-admiral of the white. 
On 1st June, 1795, he was appointed admiral of 
the blue, and of the white on 14th February, 1799. 
At none of these successive steps of advancement, 
except the two last, was he in active service, although 
he had frequently solicited a command. 

In February, 1795, he received the appointment 
of commander-in-chief of all the ships and vessels in 
the north seas: he first hoisted his flag on board the 
Prince George^ of 90 guns, but afterwiards removed 
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to the Venerable^ of 74, a vessel of a more suitable 
size for the service in which he was about to engage, 
and one in which he afterwards rendered so glorious 
a service to his country. 

History does not perhaps record a situation of 
more perplexing difficulty than that in which Ad- 
miral Duncan found himself placed in the summer 
of 1797. For a considerable period he had main- 
tained his station off the Dutch coast, in the face of 
a strong fleet, and in defiance of the seasons, and 
when it was known with certainty that his opponents 
were ready for sea, and anxious to effect a landing 
in Ireland, where they expected the co-operation of 
a ntunerous band of malcontents. At this most 
critical juncture, he was deserted by almost the whole 
of his fleet, the crews of his different ships having, 
with those of the Channel fleet, and the fleet at the 
Nore, broken out into a mutinv, the most formidable 
recorded in history. With the assistance of a for- 
eign force, Ireland was prepared for open rebellion; 
Scotland had its united societies; and England, too, 
was agitated by political discontent, when a spirit of 
a similar kind unhappily manifested itself in the 
British fleet. Early in the year of which we speak, 
petitions on the subject of pay and provisions had 
teen addressed to Lord Howe from every line-of- 
battle ship lying at Portsmouth, of which no notice 
whatever was taken. In consequence, on the return 
of the fleet to the port, an epistolary correspondence 
was held throughout the whole fleet, which ended 
in a resolution that not an anchor should be lifted 
until a redress of grievances was obtained. Accord- 
ingly, on the 15th of April, when Lord Bridport 
oidered the signal for the fleet to prepare for sea, the 
sailors on board his own ship, the Queen Charlotte, 
instead of weighing anchor, took to the shrouds, 
where they gave him three cheers, and their example 
was followed by every ship in the fleet. The officers 
were astonished, and exerted themselves in vain to 
bring back the men to a sense of their duty. Alarmed 
at the formidable nature of this combination, which 
was soon discovered to be extensively organized, the 
lords, of the admiralty arrived on the 1 8th, and 
various proposals were immediately made to induce 
the men to return to their duty, but all their over- 
tures were rejected. They were informed, indeed, 
that it was the determined purpose of the crews of 
all the ships to agree to nothmg but that which 
should be sanctioned by parliament, and by the 
king's proclamation. In circumstances so alarming 
to the whole nation, government was compelled to 
make some important concessions, and a promise of 
his majesty's pardon to the offenders. These, after 
much deliberation, were accepted, and the men re- 
turned to their duty with apparent satisfaction. The 
ringleaders of the mutiny were still, however, secretly 
employed in exciting the men to fresh acts of insub- 
ordination; and, talung hold of some parliamentary 
discussions which had recently been published, the 
mutiny was, in the course of fourteen days, revived 
at Spithead with more than its original violence; 
and, under pretence that government did not mean 
to fill 51 its engagements, the Channel fleet, on the 
7th of May, refused to put to sea. Such officers as 
had become objects of suspicion or dislike to their 
crews were put on shore. Flags of defiance were 
hoisted in every ship; and a decUration was sent on 
shore, stating that they knew the Dutch fleet was 
on the point of sailing, but, determined to have their 
grievances redressed, they would bring matters to 
a crisis at once by blocking up the Thames/ At this 
dreadful crisis, an act was hurried through parlia- 
ment, increasing their wages; but, so far from satis- 
fying them, this conciliatory and libend measure 



served only to increase their insolence, and to render 
them the more extravagant in their demands. Four 
ships of Duncan's fleet, from Yarmouth, were now 
moored across the mouth of the Thames. Trading 
vessels were prevented alike from entering and 
leaving the river, and all communication with the 
shore was prohibited. A regular system was adopted 
for the internal management of each ship, and 
Richard Parker, a person who had recently employed 
himself as a political agitator in Scotland, was placed 
at the head of the disaffected fleet. On the part of 
government, preparations were made for an attack 
on the mutineers. All farther concession was re- 
fiised; the eight articles submitted to government by 
Parker were rejected; and it was intimated, that 
nothing but unconditional submission would be ac- 
cepted by the administration. This firmness on the 
part of government had, at length, the desired effect, 
Dismayed at their own rashness and folly, the ships 
escaped one by one from Parker's fleet, and sub- 
mitted themselves to their commanders; and the 
apprehension, trial, and execution of Parker and 
others of the mutineers, which speedily followed, 
closed this most disgraceful and formidable mutiny. 
The anxiety of the nation all 'this time was intense; 
that of Duncan, deserted as he was by the greater 
part of his fleet, while in the daily expectation of an 
enemy coming out, must have been extreme. On 
the 3a of June, when thus forsaken, he called together 
the faithful crew of his own ship the VenerabU, and 
gave vent to his feelings in a speech, which has been 
admired as one of the finest sp^mens of simple 
eloquence — "My lads," said he, "I once more call 
vou together with a sorrowful heart, from what I 
have lately seen of the disaffection of the fleets: I 
call it disaffection, for they have no grievances. To 
be deserted by my fleet, in the face of an enemy, is 
a disgrace which I believe never before happened to 
a British admiral, nor could I have supposed it pos- 
sible. My greatest comfort, under God, is that I 
have been supported by the officers and seamen of 
this ship, for which, with a heart overflowing with 

f attitude, I request you to accept my sincere thanks, 
flatter myself much good may result from your 
example, by bringing these deluded people to a sense 
of the duty which mey owe not only to their king 
and count^, but to themselves. The British navy 
has ever been the support of that liberty which has 
been handed down to us by our ancestors, and which, 
I trust, we shall maintain to the latest posterity, and 
that can be done only by unanimity and obedience. 
The ship's company, and others who have distin- 

Suished themselves by their loyalty and good order, 
eserve to be, and doubtless will be; the favourites 
of a grateful country. They will also have, from 
their inward feelings, a comfort which will be lasting, 
and not like the fleeting and false confidence of those 
who have swerved from their duty. It has often 
b^en mv pride to look into the Texel, and see a foe 
which decided on coming out to meet us. My pride 
is now humbled indeed! My feelings are not easily 
to be expressed. Our cup has overflowed and made 
us wanton. The all-wise Providence has given us 
this check as a warning, and I hope we shall improve 
by it On Him then let us trust, where our only 
security can be found. I find there are many good 
men among us; for my own part, I have had full 
confidence of all in this ship, and once more beg to 
express my approbation of your conduct May God, 
who has dius far conducted you, continue to do so; 
and may the British navy, the glory and support of 
our country, be restored to its wonted splendour, 
and be not oidv the bulwark of Britain, but the ter- 
ror of the world. But this can only be effected by 
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a spirit of adherence to our duty, and obedience; and 
let us pray that the Almighty God may keep us in 
the right way of think lug. God bless you all V* The 
crew of the Venerable were so affected by this simple 
but impressive address, that on retiring there was 
not a dry eye among them. 

Thus Admiral Duncan, by acts of mildness and 
conciliation, and by his uniform firmness, contrived, 
when every other British admiral, and even the 
government itself, failed in the attempt, to keep his 
own ship, as well as the crew of the Adamant^ free 
from the contagion of the dangerous evil that then 
almost universally prevailed. 

Fortunately for Great Britain, the enemy was not 
aware of the insubordination that existed throughout 
the fleet. At a time, however, when Duncan had 
only two line-of-battle ships imder his control, his 
ingenuity supplied the place of strength, and saved 
this country from the disgrace of a foreign invasion; 
for it cannot be doubted, that had the Dutch com- 
mander known the state of helplessness in which the 
nation was placed, when its right arm was so effec- 
tually bound up by the demon of rebellion, they 
would have chosen that moment to run for our 
shores. It was then that the happy thought occurred 
to the anxious mind of Duncan, that by approaching 
the Texel with his punv force, and by making signals 
as if his fleet were in the ofhng, he might deceive the 
wary De Winter into the belief that he was blocked 
up by a superior squadron. This stratagem was em- 
ployed with entire success, nor indeed was it known 
to De Winter that a deception had been practised 
upon him until he had become his antagonist's 
prisoner. This manoeuvre, so singular in its concep- 
tion, so successful in its execution, and performed at 
a moment of such extreme national difficulty, stands 
unparalleled in naval history, and alone gave to him 
who devised it as good a claim to the honour of a 
coronet, and to his country's gratitude, as if he had 
gained a great victory. 

On the termination of the mutiny, Admiral Duncan 
was joined by the rest of his fleet, very much humbled, 
and anxious for an opportuni^ to wipe away, by 
some splendid achievement, the dishonour they had 
incurred. The two rival fleets were now placed on 
an equal footing, and all anxiety for the event of a 
collision was completely removed. Having block- 
aded the Dutch coast till the month of October, 
Duncan was under the necessity of coming to Yar- 
mouth Roads to refit, leaving only a small squadron 
of observation under the command of Captain TroUope. 
But scarcely had he reached the Roads when a vessel 
on the back of the sands gave the spirit-stirring signal 
that the enemy was at sea. Not a moment was lost 
in getting under sail, and early on the morning of the 
I ith of October he was in sight of Captain Trollope's 
squadron, with a signal flying for an enemy to lee- 
ward. He instantly bore up, made signal for a 
general chase, and soon came up with them, forming 
in line on the larboard tack, between Camperdown 
and Egmont, the land being about nine miles to lee- 
ward. The two fleets were of nearly equal force, 
consisting each of sixteen sail of the line, exclusive of 
frigates, brigs, &c. As they approached each other, 
the British admiral made signal for his fleet, which 
was bearing up in two divisions, to break the enemy's 
line, and engE^e to leeward, each ship her opponent. 
The signal was promptly obeyed ; and getting between 
the enemy and the land, to which they were fast ap- 
proaching, the action commenced at half-past twelve, 
and by one it was general throughout the whole line. 
The Monarch was the first to break the enemy's line. 
The Venerable was frustrated in her attempt to pass 
astern of De Winter's flag-ship; but pouring a de- 



structive broadside into the Siales-Generai, which 
had closed up the interval through which the 
Ven^able intended to pass, she comp^ed that vessel 
to abandon the line. The Venerctble then engaged 
De Winter's ship the Vryheid^ and a terrible conflict 
ensued between the two commanders-in-chief. Bat 
it was not a single-handed fight. The enemy's 
Leyden^' Marsy and Brutus, in conjunction with the 
Vryhdd^ successively cannonaded the Venerable^ and 
she found it expedient to give ground a little, though 
not forced to retreat. In the meantime the Triunt^ 
came up to her relief, and, along with the VenerabUy 
gave a final blow to the well-Fought and gallantly 
defended Vryheid, every one of whose masts were 
sent overboard, and herself reduced to an unmanage- 
able hulk. The contest throughout the other parts 
of the line was no less keenly maintained on both 
sides; but with the surrender of the admiral's ship 
the action ceased, and De Winter himself was brou^t 
on board the Venerable a prisoner of war. His ship 
and nine other prizes were taken possession of by 
the English. Snortly after the States-Genaral had 
received the fire of the Venerable she escaped from 
the action, and, along with two others of Rear- 
admiral Storey's division, was carried into the Texel, 
the admiral having afterwards claimed merit for 
saving a part of the fleet. The British suffered 
severely in their masts and rigging, but still more so 
in their hulls, against which tne Dutch had mainly 
directed their fire. The loss of lives also was great, 
but not in proportion to that suffered by the enemy. 
The carnage on board of the two admirals' ships was 
particularly great, amounting to not less than 250 
men killed and wounded in each. The total loss of 
the British was 191 killed and 560 wounded, while 
the loss of the Dutch was computed to have been 
more than double that amount. At the conclusion 
of the battle the English fleet was within five miles 
of the shore, from whence many thousands of Dutch 
citizens witnessed the spectacle of the utter discom- 
fiture of their fleet. When the conflict was over. 
Admiral Duncan ordered the crew of his ship together, 
and falling down upon his knees before them, returned 
solemn thanks to the God of battles for the victory 
he had given them, and for the protection he had af- 
forded them in the hour of danger. This impressive 
act of pious humility affected the Dutch admiral to 
tears. 

Naval tacticians accord to Admiral Duncan great 
merit for this action. It stands distinguished from 
every other battle fought during the war by the bold 
expedient of running the fleet between the enemy 
and a lee shore, with a strong wind blowing on the 
land — a mode of attack whidi none of his predecessors 
had ever hazarded. The admiral also evinced great 
judgment in the latter part of the contest, and in ex- 
tricating his fleet and prizes from a situation so perilous 
and difficult, while the Dutch sustained all the char- 
acter of their best days. The battle of Camperdown, 
indeed, whether we view it as exhibiting the skill 
and courage of its victor, the bravery of British sea- 
men, or as an event of great political importance, 
will ever stand conspicuous among the many naval 
victories that adorn our annals. 

On the arrival of Admiral Duncan at the Nore, on 
17th October, he was created a peer of Great Britain, 
by the title of Viscount Duncan of Camperdovm 
and Baron Duncan of Lundie, to which estate he 
had succeeded by the death of his brother ; and a 
pension of £2000 a year was granted his lordship for 
himself and the two next heirs of the peerage. The 
thanks of both houses of parliament were unani- 
mously voted to the fleet ; and the city of London 
presented Lord Duncan with the freedom of the city 
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and a sword of two handred guineas value. Gold 
medals were also struck in commemoration of the 
victory, which were presented to the admirals and 
captains of the fleet. The public, too, by whom the 
benefits of no action during that eventful war were 
more highly appreciated than the one of which we 
liave been speaking, paid Lord D\mcan a flattering 
mark of respect by wearing, the women gowns and 
ribands, and the men vests of a particular kind, 
which were named ''Camperdowns," after the vic- 
tory. 

Lord Duncan continued in the command of the 
North Sea squadron till the beginning of the year 
1800, when, there being no longer any probability of 
the enemy venturing to sea, and haAnng now arrived 
at his sixty-ninth year, he finally retired from the 
anxieties of public to the enjoyment of private life; 
which he adorned as eminently by his virtues, as he 
liad done his public station by his energy and talents. 

In 1777 his lordship married Miss Dundas, 
daughter of Lord-president Dundas, of the Court of 
Session in Scotland, by whom he had several children. 
He did not long enjoy his retirement, having been 
cut off in the seventy-third year of his age by a stroke 
of apoplexy at Comhill, on his way from London, 
in the summer of 1804. He was succeeded in his 
estates and titles by his eldest son, — in elevating 
whom to an earldom, William IV. not only paid an 
honourable tribute of respect to the memory of the 
father, but a just compliment to the talents, public 
spirit, and worth of the son. 

We close this sketch in the words of a late writer: 
*'It would perhaps be difficult to find in modem 
history another man in whom, with so much meek- 
ness, modesty, and unaffected dignity of mind, were 
united so much genuine spirit, so much of the skill 
and fire of proKssional genius; such vigorous and 
active wisdom; such alacrity and ability for great 
achievements, with such indifference for their success, 
except so far as they might contribute to the good 
of his country. Lord Duncan was tall, above the 
middle size, and of an athletic and firmly propor- 
tioned form. His countenance was remarkably 
expressive of the benevolence and ingenuous ex- 
cellencies of his mind.'' 

DUNCAN, Andrew, Sen., M.D., an esteemed 
physician and professor of the institutions of medi- 
cine in the university of Edinburgh, was bom at St. 
Andrews, on the 17th October, 1744. His father, 
who was formerly a merchant and shipmaster in 
Crail, was descended from a younger branch of the 
Duncans of Ardownie, in the county of Angus; and 
his mother, a daughter of Professor Villant, was 
related to the Drammonds of Hawthomden. He 
received his preliminary education for the profession 
of medicine at St. Andrews, from the university of. 
which city he obtained the degree of Master of Arts 
in May, 1762. He then transferred his residence to 
Edinburgh, where he pursued his medical studies 
under the happiest auspices, being the pupil, as he 
vrsLS afterwards the friend, of Dr. Cullen, Dr. John 
Gregory, Dr. Monro the second. Dr. John Hope, 
and Dr. Black. The university of Edinburgh was 
at this period beginning to hold a prominent position 
in the scientific and literary world; for although the 
many discoveries that have since been made, were 
then unknown and unsuspected, yet the advancement 
of the progressive sciences which were here taught 
and cultivated began to be duly appreciated both at 
home and abroad. The professors, who held not 
their offices as sinecures, toiled to advance the in- 
terests and extend the known boundaries of science; 
and the students, emulating their examples, were 
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likewise animated by a zeal which in turn reflected 
back honour on the university. It is not, then, to 
be supposed that our young candidate for medical 
honours, who had alreidy distinguished himself by 
his talents and acquirements at St. Andrews, would 
be less active than his fellow-students; and accord- 
ingly, we find that he was soon elected a president 
of the Royal Medical Society in the session of 1764, 
the second year after the commencement of his 
medical studies in Edinburgh. In the welfare of 
'this society he ever afterwards took a warm interest, 
nor did he hesitate to declare that he considered it 
an essential part of the medical school of Edinburgh. 
In the year 1768-9, having completed his studies, 
he went a voyage to China, in the capacity of surgeon 
to the Honourable East India Company's ship Asia, 
under the command of Captain (afterwanls Sir Robert) 
Preston; and so well did he discharge his professional 
duties, that when the vessel retumed to England, 
the captain offered him the sum of 500 guineas to go 
out with him a second time. But this offer, however 
complimentary, he declined, for the purpose of pur- 
suing a different and more congenial tenor of life. 
In the October, therefore, of the same year (1769), 
he received the diploma of Doctor of Medicine from 
the university of St. Andrews, and in the month of 
May following was admitted a licentiate of the 
Royal College of Physicians in Edinburgh. Dr. 
Duncan in 1770 came forward as a candidate for the 
professorship of medicine in the university of St. 
Andrews; but his application proved unsuccessful, 
the rival candidate being duly elected. In the four 
sessions succeeding that of 1769-70, he was annually 
re-elected one of the presidents of the Royal Mediad 
Society, and during this period exerted himself in 
completing the arrangements for the erection of the 
medical hall, now occupied by the society. About 
this time he married a lady, with whom he enjoyed 
an uninterrupted union of upwards of fifty-seven 
years, and by whom he had twelve children. She 
was a Miss Elizabeth Knox, the daughter of Mr. 
John Knox, surgeon in the service of the East India 
Company, who, it may be added, was the eldest son 
of the Rev. William Knox, minister of Dairsie, in 
the county of Fife, and great-grand-nephew to the 
illustrious reformer. 

On the death of Dr. John Gregory, professor of 
the theory of medicine m the university of Edin- 
buigh, which occurred in February, 1773, Dr. Drum- 
mond was appointed to that chair; but, being absent 
from the country. Dr. Duncan was chosen to supply 
the temporary vacancy. He, accordingly, during 
the sessions 1774-5 and 1775-6, delivered lectures 
on the theory of medicine; in addition to which he 
revived the judicious plan adopted by Dr. Ruther- 
ford, of illustrating the select cases of indigent 
patients labouring under chronic complaints, by 
clinical lectures. Dr. Drummond still £uling to 
return, the magistrates and town council, on the 12th 
June, 1776, d^ared the chair to be again vacant, 
and on the 19th of the same month elected Dr. 
James Gregory, the son of the late professor, to the 
professorship, the duties of which had been for two 
years discharged by Dr. Duncan. Mortified by this 
rejection from an office to which he thought himself 
entitled, Dr. Duncan immediately determined on 
delivering an independent course of lectures on the 
theory and practice of physic, without the walls of 
the university; -besides which, as his clinical lectures 
had been so numerously attended, he also announced 
his intention of continuing them. ''While these 
lectures," said he, in announcing his intention, "are 
more immediately intended for the instmction of 
students, they will be also the means of iuralsbing 
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the indigent with advice and medicines gratis, when 
subjected to chronical diseases." He soon found 
that the number of sick poor who applied to him 
for relief was so considerable, that he was induced 
to project a scheme for the establishment of a dis- 
pensary for the purpose of alleviating the sufferings 
of those whose diseases were not of a nature to en- 
title them to admission into the Royal Infirmary. 
When the objects of this institution, by the un- 
wearied exertions of Dr. Duncan, were brought fully 
and fairly before the public, a sufficient fund was 
raised to carry his views into effect. In Richmond 
Street, on the south side of the city, a commodious 
building for this charity was erected, and in 1818 
the subscribers were incorporated by royal charter. 
Notwithstanding the increasing number of similar 
institutions, this dispensary continues to flourish; 
and a picture of the venerable founder is placed in 
its halt. 

In the same year that Dr. Duncan commenced 
lecturing (1773), he also undertook the publication 
of a periodiod work, entitled Medical and Philoso- 
phical Commentaries^ which was avowedly on the 
plan of a similar publication at Leipsic — the Com- 
meniarU de Rebus in Scientia Naturali et Medicina 
gestisy which obviously could only be a very im- 
perfect channel for the commtmication of British 
medical literature. The Medical and Philosophical 
Commentaries contained an account of the best new 
books in medicine, and the collateral branches of 
philosophy; medical cases and observations; the 
most recent medical intelligence, and lists of new 
books: it appeared in quarterly parts, forming one 
volume annually, and continued until the year 1795 
under his sole superintendence, when it had extended 
to twenty volumes. It was afterwards continued by 
him under the title of Annals of Medicine^ until the 
year 1804, when it consisted of eight volumes more, 
after which Dr. Duncan ceased to officiate as editor, 
and changing its appellation, it became the Edin- 
burgh Medical and Surgical Journal, which, under 
the care of his son, became subsequently one of the 
most influential medical journals in Europe. 

In the year 1790 Dr. Duncan was elected president 
of the Coll^[e of Physicians in Edinburgh, and in 
the same vear his venerable friend Dr. Cullen having 
resigned tne professorship of the practice of medicine, 
Dr. James Gregory was translated to that chair. 
The object of Dr. Duncan's former ambition he now 
obtained, for after having lectured with increasing 
reputation for fourteen yeais without the walls of the 
college, he was elected successor to Dr. James Gregory 
as the professor of the institutions of medicine. 

In 1792, perceiving how destitute was the con- 
dition of those unhappy beings suffering 'under the 
bereavement of reason, he brought forward a plan 
for the erection and endowment of a lunatic asylum, 
which he laid before the Royal College of Physicians 
of Edinburgh. It is said that the idea of such an 
institution was suggested to him \ss the death of the 
poet Fei]B[usson, who, in 1774, a few years after Dr. 
Duncan had settled in Edinburgh, expired in the 
cells of the common charity workhouse, in a state 
of the most abject and appalling wretchedness. 
After much time had elapsed, and many difficulties 
been surmounted, a petition was presented to the 
king, who granted a royal charter, dated the nth 
April, 1807, under which a lunatic asylum was 
erected and opened at Momingside. In September, 
1808, the magistrates and town council of Edinburgh 
presented Dr. Duncan with the freedom of the city, 
as a public acknowledgment of the sense they enter- 
tained of the services he had rendered the community 
)>y the establishment of the public dispensary and 



lunatic asylum; and assuredly this honour was never 
more deservedly conferred. 

In 1809 Dr. Duncan brought forward a scheme for 
another public association for the purpose of con- 
tributing to the interests and happiness of society. 
He observed that the study of horticulture had been 
too much neglected in Scotland, and proposed there- 
fore the institution of a society which should receive 
communications and award prizes to those who 
distinguished themselves bv making discoveries, or 
promoting the interests ot this science. His pro- 
posal and exertions in accomplishing this favourite 
object he lived to see amply rewarded; for the hor- 
ticultural society soon attaining considerable import- 
ance in the estimation of the public, was incorpor- 
ated by royal charter, and among the number of its 
members will be found the names of many who are 
an ornament and an honour to their country. '* The 
latest public object undertaken by Dr. Duncan," sa)'s 
his friend Dr. Huie, *'was connected with this so- 
ciety, in the success of which he ever took the 
warmest interest This was the establishment of a 
public experimental garden, for the purpose of putting 
to the test various modes of horticulture, and also for 
collecting specimens and improvli^ the method of 
cultivating every v^etable production, from every 
quarter ofthe globe, which could either be agreeable 
to the palate or pleasing to the eye. By means of 
private subscriptions, assisted by a loan from govern- 
ment, this object was at last attained; and the ve- 
nerable promoter of the scheme had the satisfaction, 
before his death, of seeing his views on the subject 
in a fair way of being realized."* On the death of 
Dr. James Gr^ory, which happened in 1821, Dr. 
Duncan, who had long served his majesty when 
Prince of Wales in that capacity, was appointed first 
physician to the king for Scotland. 

The Royal College of Physicians in 1824, as a signal 
mark of respect and &ivour, re-elected Dr. Duncan 
president; but he had now attained that advanced 
age when men find it necessary to retire from the 
more active cares and anxieties of the world. He 
however continued, so long as he could command 
bodily strength, to participate in the business of those 
institutions which had been his pride in earlier life. 
More especially it was his pride to continue his 
physiol(^cal lectures in the university; and to pay 
that attention to his pupils which always showed the 
natural kindness of his heart. He made a point, 
like his venerable preceptor Dr. Cullen, of invitii^ 
them to his house, and cultivating a friendly and 
confidential intercourse with them. It was his cus- 
tom to invite a certain number to be with him every 
Sunday evening, which he intimated by little printed 
circulars, twenty or thirty of which he would issue 
at a time, taking his pupils in the order they entered 
to his class, until every one had been invited. On 
these occasions he conversed cheerfully and fineely 
with them on all subjects; a practice which is surely 
encouraging to the pupil, and calculated to increase 
rather than diminish his respect and attachment 
towards the professor. His kindness of heart was 
indeed unbounded. He never heard of a pupil hav- 
ing to struggle against the ills of poverty, or being 
in any kind of distress, that he did not exert himself 
to emancipate him from such^difficulty; and many 
now live whose feelings of silent gratitude are the 
most appropriate homage to his memory. "While 
his benevolence fell with the warmth of a sunbeam 
on all who came within the sphere of its influence, it 
was more especially experienced," says Dr. Huie, 

I HarveioH Oration for i8a9, by R. Huie, M.D., who suc- 
ceeded Dr. Duncan as secretary to the Harveian Sodecy. 
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** by those students of medicine who came from a 
distance, and had the good fortune to attract or be 
recommended to his notice. Over them he watched 
with paternal solicitude. He invited them when in 
health to his house and his table. He attended them 
when in sickness with assiduity and tenderness, and 
when they sunk the victims of premature disease, the 
sepulchre of his family was thrown open for their re- 
mains. * 

He was in some respects eccentric ; but there was 
not an eccentricity or custom he adopted which did 
not indicate that some generous or good feeling was 
the ruling principle of his actions. In addition to 
the institutions to which we have alluded, of a grave 
character, Dr. Duncan established the Esculapian 
and Gymnastic clubs, at which, by assembling round 
the social and convivial board, it was intended to 
soilen down those asperities and inimical feelings 
which, proverbially and from the most ancient time, 
have been imputed to medical men. With the same 
object in view, and to encourage a taste for experi- 
mental research, in the year 1782 he founded the 
Harveian Society, to which, for a period of forty- 
seven years, he discharged the duties of secretary. 
This society, which still flourishes, proposes annually 
a question, or the subject for an essay; and an honor- 
ary reward, consisting of a gold medal and a copy of 
the works of the great exemplar, is awarded to the 
successful candidate. The adjudication takes place 
publicly on the anniversary of Harvey's birth-day, 
which is afterwards commemorated by an el^^ant 
convivial entertainment Before adjudging the prize, 
the secretary is appointed to pronounce an iloge on 
some deceased ornament of the profession; and 
among others, those read by Dr. Duncan on the lives 
of Alexander Monro, primus, Alexander Monro, 
secunduSf and Sir Joseph Banks, merit particular 
notice. Dr. Duncan occasionally stepped aside from 
the ordinary avocations of his profession to indulge 
in effusions — both prose and verse — little consonant 
with the more general tenor of his occupations. 
Among these we may notice a work he published, 
entitled " Elogiarum Sepulchralium EdintTisium de- 
lectus — Monumental Inscriptions selected from Burial- 
grounds near Edinburgh; in the preface of which, 
speaking as the editor, he observes: "Since the 
death of an amiable son, the editor has made it a 
religious duty to pay a visit to his grave every Christ- 
mas-day, the period of his death. This visit he has 
also extended to other churchyards, where the dust 
of several of his best friends is now deposited. His 
meditations during these mournful visits have led 
him to imagine that he was invited by the calls of 
gratitude to take this method of promulgating com- 
memorations of departed worth." He then adds 
that he has selected the inscriptions and printed them 
in that form for the benefit of **an able scholar, 
who, depressed by accidental misfortunes in the mer- 
cantile line, now supports a young family by his 
knowledge of ancient and modem l^guages." This 
is peculiarly characteristic both of the affectionate 
ana charitable disposition of his nature. He always, 
even to the very latest period of his life, looked back 
with satisfaction and pride at the period when he 
participated in the proceedings of the Roval Medical 
Society ; and it was his custom to go aown to the 
medical hall one night or more every season, for the 
purpose of hearing the discussions, in which he always 
expressed great interest. In the winter of 1827 he 
visited it for the last time, being then in the eighty- 
third year of hb age. The members of that society 
had two years previously testified the high esteem in 
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which they held his memory, by subscribing for a 
full-length portrait of him, which was admirably exe- 
cuted by Mr. Watson Gordon, and now adorns the 
hall of the institution. It had been Dr. Duncan's 
custom for more than half a century to pay an an- 
nual visit to the summit of Arthur's Seat every May- 
day morning. This feat of pedestrianism he accom- 
plished as usual on the Xst of May, 1827 ; but he 
was obliged, from a feeling of physical infirmity, to 
relinquish the attempt in May, 1828, on which day 
he had invited some friends to dine with him; finding 
himself rather unwell in the morning, he was under 
the necessity of retiring and confining himself to his 
chamber. From this period he was never able to go 
abroad. His appetite and flesh failed him, and, 
without having suffered any acute pain, he ex- 
pired on the 5U1 of July, in the eighty-fourth year of 
his age. 

His funeral was attended by the magistrates and 
town council of Edinburgh; the principal and pro- 
fessors of the university, the Royal Collie of Physi- 
cians, the managers and medical officers of the Royal 
Public Dispensary, the Royal Medical Society, the 
Royal Physical Society, the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society, and a large assemblage of private gentlemen 
and friends of .the venerable deceased. 

He published numerous works during the course 
of his life; among which, Elements of Therapeutics — 
Medical Commentaries — Hecuis of Lectures on the 
Theory and Practice of Physic — Annals of Medicine 
— Essay on Consumption — Maiical Cases and Obser- 
vations, may be regarded as important additions to 
the medical literature of that period. To the Royal 
College of Physicians he bequeathed seventv volumes 
of MS. notes from the lectures of the founders of the 
Edinburgh school of medicine, Drs. Munro primus, 
Rutherford, Alston, St. Clair, and Plummer; to- 
gether with one hundred volumes of practical obser- 
vations in his own hand-writing, which he had em- 
ployed as notes for his clinical lectures. His exer- 
tions in his profession, and in the general cause of 
humanity, obtained for him the highest respect of 
his contemporaries, both at home and abroad. He 
was elected a corresponding member of the Medical 
Society of Denmark in 1776, and of the Royal Medical 
Society of Paris in 1778; he was chosen a member of 
the American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia 
in 1786, and of the Medical Society of London in 
1787; he was appointed an honorary member of 
the Cesarian university of Moscow in 1805, and first 
president of the Medico-chirurgical Society of Edin- 
Durgh at its institution in 1 821. As a professor in 
the university of Edinburgh he was deservedly es- 
teemed. His lectures were written in a perspicuous 
and unadorned style, and the physiological doctrines 
he promulgated were those which were considered 
the best established at that period ; and these he ex- 
plained in so dear a manner that his course of lec- 
tures may even yet be regarded as valuable, notwith- 
standing the additions that have been since made to 
our knowledge in this department of medical science. 
His style of lecturing was simple and unaffected, and 
no man could discharge more conscientiously the 
duties of his office. Both as a professor and a man, 
ill his public and private career, his many estimable 
qualities endeared him to society, and especially to 
slII who had the good fortune personally to know him. 

DUNCAN, Andrew, junr., M.D., the son of 
the excellent physician whose memoir we have given 
above, is entitled to a prominent rank among those 
who have distijiguished themselves in the history of 
medicine. He wz& bom in Edinbuigh on the loth 
I Ai^;ttst, 1773. At an early age he showed a predi- 
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lection for medical science, being, when yet very 
young, often found in his father's library poring over 
medical books; to gratify which inclination he would 
often rise at an early hour before the rest of the 
family. His father naturally therefore destined him 
for the profession, and after going through the pre- 
liminary course of education prescribed for youth, he 
commenced its study in 1787. That he might be- 
come acquainted with the science in all its practical 
details, he served a regular apprenticeship for five 
years with Messrs. Alexander and George Wood, 
fellows of the Royal College of Surgeons; during 
which probation he toiled' assiduously in laying the 
foundation of his future reputation. He thien went 
through a complete course of literature and philo- 
sophy at the university, where, in 1793, he was 
admitted Master of Arts» and in 1794 received the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

With the view of acquiring a still nK>re competent 
knowledge of his f»ofession, he spent the ensuing 
winter, 1794-95, in London, where he attended the lec- 
tures on anatomy and surgery, then delivered in Wind- 
mill Street, by Dr. Baillie and Mr. Cruickshank; and 
dissected under the superintendence of Mr. Wilson. 
He there also became a pupil of Dr. George Pearson 
in chemistry, materia mcKiica, and medicine, and 
received unusual advantages and opportunities of 
improvement from the attention and kindness of his 
father's numerous friends. He then proceeded to 
the Continent. After spending some fime in Ham- 
burg, Brunswick, and Hanover, for the purpose of 
acquiring the German language, seeing the hospitals 
of those cities, and becoming personally acquainted 
with the distinguished individuals at the head c^ the 
profession there, he entered himself a student in the 
university of Gottingen. There he attended the 
hospital under Richiter, and resided with Prc^essor 
Grellman, and had the good fortune to enjoy the 
intimate acquaintance of Blumenbach, Torisberg, 
Gmelln, Amemann, Stromeyer, and Heine, gaining 
besides the friendship of many of the most distin- 
guished students, who afterwards filled chairs in the 
universities of Germany. 

From Gottingen he went to Vienna, visiting the 
hospitals and most of the celebrated men in the 
vanous universities and capitals through which he 
passed; after which he proceeded to Italy through 
the T3rrol, and having seen the hospitals at Milan, 
resided during the winter at Pisa, m the house of 
Bmgnatelli, the professor of chemistry. He there 
attended the lectures and hospital practice of Scarpa, 
whose friendship and correspondence he had ever 
afterwards the honour of retaining; and also clinical 
medicine under Joseph Frank, and natural history 
under Spallapzani. He then made the tour of Italy 
as far as Naples, remained some time at Rome, and 
returned by Padua, Venice, and Trieste, to Vienna, 
where he attended the clinical lectures of John Peter 
Frank, then at the head of the profession in Germany. 
From Vienna he returned home, through Prague, 
Leipsic, Halle, Dresden, and Berlin, remaining in 
each long enough to see the public institutions and 
become acquainted with the most celebrated men. 
During this tour, not only did he acquire a more 
accurate and more extensive knowledge concerning 
the medical institutions and the state of medical 
science abroad than was at that time possessed by 
other medical men in this country; but he attained a 
proficiency in foreign languages, and an erudition in 
literature, which added all the accomplishments of a 
scholar to his qualifications as a physician. Here, 
too, in leisure hours snatched from'severer studies, 
he cultivated his taste for the fine arts, more espe- 
cially for painting and music, in which he ever after- 



wards found a charm to relieve him from the &tigues 
he had to encounter in the laborious and anxiou:! 
discharge of his professional and professorial duties. 

On his return to Edinburgh he assisted his father 
in editing the Medical Conifnentaries^ which, as we 
have already stated, extended to twenty volumes, 
and was succeeded by the Annals of Medicine^ on 
the title-page of which the name of Dr. Dimcan, 
junior, first appeared along with that of his father as 
joint-editors. But, at the request of Lord Selkirk, 
he was again induced to leave his native city to visit 
the Continent, for the purpose of attending his lord- 
ship's son, who was suffering under ill health. On 
his arrival, however, he found that this young noble- 
man had expired; but the attainments of Dr. Duncan 
having attracted considerable notice on theContinent, 
and being already signalized by a portion of the £une 
he afterwards enjoyed, he was solicited to prolong 
his stay in Italy, where he was by many invalicb 
professionally consulted, and again enjoyed the op- 
portunity of prosecuting his favourite pursuits. No 
man, perhaps, was ever more thoroughly imbued 
with the love of knowledge. It was in him an innate 
desire, urging him on with increasing restlessness to 
constant mental activity. He now remained chiefly 
in Florence and Pisa nine months, where he lived on 
habits of intimacy with the celebrated Fontana and 
Fabroni; and having afterwards visited many places 
in Switzerland and Germany, which he had not 
passed through during his former tour, he again re- 
turned to }£dinburgh. He there settled as a medical 
practitioner, and was elected a fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and shortly afterwards one of 
the physicians of the royal public dispensary, founded 
by the exertions of his father in 1773. 

While actively engaged in the practical department 
of his profession, he did not neglect the application 
of his erudition and talents to the diffusion and ad- 
vancement of medical science among his professional 
brethren. In 1805 he undertook the chief editorship 
of the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical jfoumal, 
which long sustained the high reputation of being 
one of the most valuable and influential medical 
journals in Europe. He acted from the com- 
mencement as the chief editor, although for some 
time he was assisted by Dr. KelHe of Leith, Dr. 
Balteman of London, Dr. Reeve of Norwich, 
and afterwards by Dr. Craigie. But his chief and 
most valuable contribution to medical science was 
the Edinburgh Dispensatory, the first edition of 
which appeared in 1803. A similar work had been 
published by Dr. Lewis in London, in 1753, under 
the title of' the New LHspensaioryy but the advance- 
ment of chemistry and pharmacy since that period 
had rendered a complete revision of it absolutely 
necessary. This task, which required no ordinary' 
extent and variety of knowledge, and no slight as- 
siduity, he executed with so much skill, judgment, 
and fidelity, that his work, immediately on publica- 
tion, commanded the most extensive popularity, and 
becaune a standard authority in every medical school 
in Europe. Notwithstanding, indeed, that it has 
had to encoimter the rivalship of other meritorious 
works on pharmaceutic chemistry and materia mcdica, 
it still maintains its pre-eminence. By Sir James 
Wylie it was made great use of in his Pharmacopaaa 
Castrensis Hussica, published at Petersburg in 1808, 
for the use of the Russian army. It has been since 
translated into German by Eschenbach, with a pre- 
face by Professor Kuhn; into French by Couveraiel, 
and has been several times republished by different 
editors in America. 

He next conferred an essential service not only 
on the university, but on the general interests of the 
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community, by calling, in a strong and emphatic 
manner, attention to that branch of science denomi- 
nated by the Germans state medicine, which com- 
prehends the principles of the evidence afforded by 
the different branches of medicine in elucidating and 
determining questions in courts of law. This study, 
to which the more appropriate tenn of medical 
jurisprudence was applied, had been chiefly confined 
to the Germans, nor had the advantages resulting 
from their labours been sufficiently communicated to 
other countries. This Dr. Duncan fiilly perceived. 
He laid before the profession the substance of the few 
medico-legal works which had then been published 
on the Continent; he pointed out, and advocated 
ably, the necessity of this department of medical 
science being systematically studied in this country; 
and, after combating many preiudices, and over- 
coming many difficulties, succeeded in the cause he 
defended, and was rewarded by seeing the chair of 
medical jurisprudence instituted in the university. 
To his exertions the profession — ^we should rather 
say the public — ^is indebted for the institution of this 
important professoiship; and when we look at the 
current of public events, and the numerous complex 
and momentous cases that are continually agitated 
in our justiciary and civil courts, often implicating 
the liberty, fortunes, and even lives of our fellow- 
creatures, we cannot remain insensible of the great 
good he has achieved. The chair of medical juris- 
prudence and police was instituted in the Edinburgh 
university in 1807, and Dr. Duncan was considered 
the most proper person to discharge its duties. He 
was therefore appointed the professor, and com- 
menced his lectures the following session. He soon, 
by the lectures he delivered, and the numerous papers 
he published in his journal, impressed on the public 
mind the importance of the science he taught; and 
the interest he excited in its cultivation, both among 
his pupils and medical practitioners generally, gave 
in this country the first impetus to the progress of 
medical jurisprudence. 

He repeatedlv, during this time, was called upon 
to assist his father in officiating as physician in the 
clinical wards, and occasionally delivered clinical 
lectures. He also had at times the chaise of the 
fever hospital at Queensberry House ; to which, on 
the resignation of Dr. Spens, he was elected physi* 
clan. But his introduction into the university 
brought on him an accumulation of labours, for he 
was shortly afterwards appointed secretary and also 
librarian; offices, the duties of which required at that 
period no ordinary exertions to discharge. Already 
it may have been gathered from the lives of Drs. 
Cnllen and Duncan, senior, that the Edinburgh uni- 
versity was at this time only just emerging from that 
original infantine state which must precede the 
maturer glory of all institutions, on however grand 
a scale; and although Pitcaim, M'Laurin, the Mon- 
roes, Plummer, St. Clair, Alston, and CuUen, had 
thrown over it a lustre which was recognized by men 
of science throughout Europe, yet its internal state 
and economy required the most assiduous attention 
and careful management. The library, which from 
the charter of the college was entitled to every pub- 
lished work, was at this tinfe, as may readily be sup- 
posed, a mass of confusion, which to reduce to any- 
thing like order was little less than an Herculean 
task. Added to this, the building of the univer- 
sity was yet unfinished, and every possible incon- 
venience opposed the duties of the librarian. Still 
the labours of Dr. Duncan were incessant. He 
was then appointed one of the commissioners for 
superintending the completion of the building of 
the college; and the services which in both capa- 



cities he rendered to the public cannot be too highly 
estimated. 

Having officiated for his father and Dr. Rutherford 
in the clinical wards of the Royal Infirmary during 
the winter of 1817-18 and the summer of 1818, he 
published at the end of that year reports of his prac- 
tice, for the purpose of preserving a faithful record 
of the epidemic which at that time spread its ravages 
through Edinburgh. His labours aid not go unre- 
warded. In 1 819 the patrons of the university ap- 
pointed him joint professor with his father in the 
chair of the theory of medicine. His skill as a lec- 
turer on physiology was duly estimated by his pupils; 
but he did not retain this office long, for in 1821, 
Dr. Home, being translated to the chair of the prac- 
tice of physic, he was elected in his place professor 
of materia medica and pharmacy. It is worthy of 
observation, that so highly were the qualification^ of 
Dr. Duncan appreciated, and so obviously did they 
entitle him to this honour, that when it was under- 
stood that he had come forward as a candidate, no 
person ventured to compete with him for the vacated 
chair. He commenced his lectures at considerable 
disadvantage, being at the time in ill health, owing 
to an accident he had recently met with; but his 
abilities as a lecturer and his profound knowledge of 
materia medica, with all its collateral branches, being 
well known, attracted crowds to his class, whose 
sanguine expectations of the excellence of his teach- 
ing were amply redeemed. In the discharge of 
his duties as a professor he laboured most conscien- 
tiously, sacrificing his own comforts and health for 
the instruction of nis pupils. During this season, and 
indeed ever after, says one who had every oppor- 
tunity of knowing his domestic habits, "he was often 
seated at his desk at three in the morning, for his 
lectures underwent a continual course of additions 
and improvements. ** When, by the tender solici- 
tude of his own relatives, he was often entreated to 
relax his incessant toils, and told that surely his task 
must be finished, he would reply, that to medical 
knowledge there was no end, and that his labours 
must be therefore infinite; and so, truly, they were, 
for it was one of the peculiar traits of his character 
to be ever investigating, which he did with unwearied 
patience, every new improvement and every new dis- 
covery that was announced in this country or on the 
Continent His lectuies on materia medica were 
most comprehensive and profound, and attracted so 
great a number of students to his class that the ex- 
pectations which had been formed of the good which 
the university would derive from his promotion were 
amply fulfilled. He discharged the duties of this 
professorship with unwearied zeal and assiduitv for 
eleven years. We have now arrived at the saddest 

?eriod of his life. His constitution was never strong, 
t was constantly preyed upon by the exertions of an 
over-active mind, which allowed itself no repose. 
Had he been less solicitous about the discharge of 
his duties and less zealous in the pursuit of science, 
his health might have been invigorated and his life 
prolonged. But there was that disparity between 
the powers and energies of his mind and the limited 
vigour of his body, which generally proves fatal to 
men of superior attainments. He had for years 
toiled incessantly, bearing up against the conscious- 
ness of ill health and physical suffering. His 
anxiety to discharge his duties, indeed, absorbed 
every other consideration, and prompted him to en- 
dure until endurance itsdf could no longer obey its 
own high resolves. His strength, which had been 
severely impaired b^ an attack of fever in 1827, 
contracted m the discharge of his hospital duties, 
gradually declined. After persevering in delivering 
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his lectures until nearly the end of the session, he 
took to his bed in April, 1S32, and having endured a 
lingering illness, during which he displayed all that 
patience and moral courage which are characteristic 
of a highly-gifted mind, he died on the 13th of the 
following May, in the fifty-eighth year of his age. 
His funeral, according to his own directions, was in- 
tended to be strictly private; but the members of 
numerous institutions, anxious to show their affection 
for his memory, met in the burial-ground to attend 
the obsequies of their lamented friend. 

Great energy and activity of mind, a universality of 
genius that made every subject, from the most ab- 
struse to the most trivial, alike familiar to him, and 
a devoted love of science, which often led him to 
prefer its advancement to the establishment of his 
own fame, were his distinguishing traits. So well 
was he known and appreciated on the Continent, that 
he received, unsolicited on his part, honorary degrees 
and other distinctions from the most famous imiver- 
sities; and few foreigners of distinction visited Edin- 
burgh without bringing introductions to him. He 
had the honour of l^ing in the habit of correspond- 
ing with many of the most distinguished persons 
in Europe, whether celebrated for high rank or su- 
perior mental endowments. He had a great taste 
for the fine arts in general, and for music in particular, 
and from his extensive knowledge of languages was 
well versed in the literature of many nations. His 
manners were free firom pedantry or affectation, and 
were remarkable for that unobtrusiveness which is 
often the peculiar characteristic of superior genius. 
He possessed a delicacy of feeling and a sense of 
honour and integrity amounting in the estimation of 
many to fastidiousness, but which were the elements 
of his moral character. He was indeed as much an 
ornament to private as to public life. 

Among his contributions to medical science de- 
serving especial notice may be enumerated his ex- 
periments on Peruvian b^rk, whereby he discovered 
cinchonin, and paved the way for the discovery of 
the vegetable alkaloids, which has so essentially con- 
tributed to the advancement of pharmaceutic science; 
his examination of the structure of the heart and the 
complicated course of its fibres; his paper on diffuse 
inflammation of the cellular tissue; and more recently 
his Experiments on Medicine^ communicated to the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh in December, 1830. In 
addition to these, and brides the numerous essays 
written in his own journal, he contributed to the 
Edinburgh Ranew the articles on the "Pharma- 
copoeia of the Royal College of Physicians," on 
"Vaccination," and on "Dr. Thomson's System of 
Chemistry;" and to the Supplement of the Encyclo- 
padia Britannica those on "Aqua Tonana," "Diges- 
tion," and "Food." 

DUKCAN, Rev. Henry, D.D. This excellent 
divine, whose life was so distinguished by active 
practical usefulness, was bom at Lochrutton manse, 
on the 8th of October, 1774. His father, the Rev. 
George Duncan, was minister of the parish of Loch- 
rutton, in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, and his 
grandfather had also held the same parochial charge. 
Indeed both by Either and mother Henry Duncan 
traced his descent from a line of ministers that 
almost reached to the days of the covenant, so that 
he was wont to compare his family to the tribe of Levi. 
It was not wonderful, therefore, that not only him- 
selfi but his younger brother, Thomas, should direct 
their choice and their studies to the ministry. After 
a careful home education at the manse of Lochrutton, 
and subsequently a public one at the academy of 
Dumfries^ Henry Duncan went to the university of 



St. Andrews in 1778. Two years after a temporary 
interruption in his college studies occurred, in con- 
sequence of his near relation Dr. Currie, the bio- 
grapher of Bums, inviting him to enter a banking 
establishment in Liverpool with a view to becoming 
a merchant. Henry, whose purposes were not as 
yet very definite, complied, and in 1790 exchanged 
the occupations of a student for those of a banker^s 
clerk. 

During the three years which Henry Duncan thus 
spent in Liverpool, his time was not wholly employed 
in the details of business and banking calculations. 
From his natural bias, talents, and previous educa- 
tion, he could not be happy without the enjoyments 
of literary exercise, and therefore he not only sought 
every opportunity of frequenting intellectual society, 
but renewed his old studies, and wrote poetry, .^l 
these were significant tokens that he would not vol- 
untarily become a banker: his choice was to be a 
parish minister rather than a millionaire; and this, 
too, not at the time from religious considerations, 
but the opportunities which he would enjoy for those 
literary pursuits which, in his eyes, formed the b«t 
occupation of life. After much reluctance his wishes 
were complied with, and he returned to Scotland in 
1793, and continued his studies for five years, partly 
at the university of Edinburgh and partly at that of 
Glasgow. Having completed the required courses, 
he was taken upon trial by the presbytery of Dumfries, 
and licensed as a preacher of the gospel in 1798, 
after which, like many other licentiates, he betook 
himself to the occupation of a family tutor, until a pre- 
sentation should introduce him into a settled charge. 
The place of his sojoum on this occasion was the 
Highlands; and as the whole heather was in a blaze 
of patriotic ardour at this period, from the threat of 
a French invasion, the young enthusiastic preacher 
caught the general spirit, and carried it so far, that 
besides girding himself with the usual weapons of 
military exercise, he assumed the Highland garb, to 
the great astonishment and mirth of its legitimate 
wearers, who had never seen theology so habited. 
It was as well that all this should speedily terminate, 
and accordingly, in 1799, not less than two presen- 
tations and one popular call offered themselves at 
the same period to his acceptance: these were to 
the parishes of Lochmaben and Ruthwell, and to 
a congregation of Presbyterians in Ireland. Mr. 
Duncan made his election in favour of Ruthwell, 
although it was the least tempting of the two parishes. 
It presented however, what he considered of chief 
account — the best opportunity of a life of clerical 
usefulness. 

The first act of Mr. Duncan after receiving the 
presentation was well fitted to endear him to the 
affections of his future parishioners. By law he 
was entitled to the crop upon the glebe, ^ould his 
settlement take place before its removal, by merely 
paying the expenses for seed and labour. This right, 
however, he waived in favour of the widow and 
daughter of the late incumbent, allowin? her in 
the meantime to put into the ground what crop 
she pleased; and, in order that she might reap it 
undisturbed by legal technicalities, he delayed his 
settlement till the X9th df September, when he was 
solemnly inducted into his parish at the age of 
twenty-five, with a pastoral charge delivered to him 
by the aged minister who presided, from the text, 
"Let no man despise thy youth." On being settled, 
he entered into his clerical duties, so far as he under- 
stood them, with all the warmth of his affectionate 
heart, and sill the energy of his active spirit, visitirg 
and catechising from house to house, in addition to 
his public labours on the Sabbath. But the deep 
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ignorance, and somewhat lawless border character 
of his flock — for the parish lies on the shores of the 
Solway, and within the border district — were not the 
only difHculties with which he had to contend; for to 
these impediments were added the extreme poverty 
of the people occasioned by a course of scanty har- 
vests, while the landlords were at their wits' end 
and knew not what remedy to devise. Finding that 
something must be done, and that speedily, Mr. 
Duncan, at his own risk, and through his two 
brothers settled in Liverpool, procured a cargo of 
Indian com, which was retailed by his orders at 
prime cost, and in several cases where no money 
could be forthcoming, upon credit But while com- 
fort was thus introduced into the cottages of Ruth- 
well, and himself the only loser, he rejoiced in the 
expense and trouble he had undergone, as his plan 
was adopted by many. Another public case equally 
urgent, although of a less clerical character, arose 
from the threats of an invasion of Britain, which the 
French government still continued to hold out 
Justly conceiving it to be his duty to set an example 
of Christian patriotism on this occasion, he roused 
his parishioners to resistance, and in consequence of 
this a corps, called the Ruthwell Volunteers, was 
soon embodied, with the minister for their captain. 
This office, indeed, whether willing or not, it Was 
necessary that he should accept, otherwise his par- 
ishioners would scarcely have cared to come for- 
ward. Mr. Duncan, although perhaps the first 
clerical captain of this period, did not long stand 
alone, as many of the other parishes of Scotland 
followed the instance of Ruthwell, so that the same 
voice which uttered the military commands of to-day, 
was often employed in the public religious ministra- 
t ions of to-morrow. It was tne old spirit of Drumclog 
and Bothwell Bridge come back again, and no Pro- 
testant country but Scotland could perhaps have 
given such an example. 

Thus far Mr. Duncan had gone on, beloved by his 
people, to whom he was a fair example of all that is 
dignified and amiable in the natural man, as well as 
zealous in the discharge of all those general duties 
with which hb office was connected^ Something 
more, however, was still necessary to bring him into 
vital contact with the spiritual life of his sacred 
calling, and show how much as yet was wanting in 
his endeavours to promote the eternal welfare of 
those committed to his charge. His example and 
his efforts, excellent though they were, had still fallen 
short of the mark. But in 1804 the time had come 
when those spiritual perceptions were to be vouch- 
safed to him under which he would continue his 
ministerial career with new ardour and redoubled effi- 
cacy. This new light, too, under which such a happy 
change was to be accomplished, was neither to arise 
from the study of the works of the great masters of 
theology, nor yet from the reasonings or example of 
his learned co- presbyters; but from a despised people, 
as yet almost new in Scotland, and whose names were 
seldom mentioned except for purposes of ridicule 
and merriment. One man and two women of the 
society called Friends, or Quakers, had arrived at 
Annan, and announced their intention of holding a 
meeting in the evening for worship. Induced by 
curiosity, Mr. Duncan, who was in the town, at- 
tended the meeting, and was struck by the warmth 
and simplicity with which these strange, preachers 
enunciated those Christian doctrines that had long 
been familiar to his mind, but to which the new 
style wherein they were now embodied, imparted 
the charm and power of novelty. An interview 
with the Quakers followed, and the impression was 
deepened; the minister gradually began to perceive 



that he had something still to learn before he could 
become an effective Christian teacher. The lesson 
abode with him until, through a course of years, its 
fruits were ripened and matured; and ever after he 
was wont to revert with pleasure to this visit of the 
"Friends," and the benefits he had derived from 
them. In the same year which so powerfully influ- 
enced him for the future, he married Miss Agnes 
Craig, the only surviving daughter of his predecessor, 
in whose energy of character, refined taste, and ac- 
tive practical disposition, he found a mind congenial 
to his own in the work of life that still lay before 
him, and a counsellor to whom he could refer in 
every difficulty. 

And now that the stirring enterprising mind of the 
minister of Ruthwell had received a new impulse, as 
well as a fit companion and assistant, his career was 
to be traced in a series of benevolent parochi^ plans 
from which he never desisted until they were realized. 
Ruthwell was not only a very poor* parish, but sub- 
ject to periodical visits of extreme destitution; and 
for such a population, amounting to i xoo souls, the 
fund for the poor, which was collected at the church- 
door, amounted annually to only about £2$. As this 
constitutional poverty threatened to grow with the 
changes of modem living, and as Mr. Duncan 
dreaded the establishment of that artificial and com- 
pulsory charity called a poor's-rate, by which idle- 
ness would be encouraged and the honourable inde- 
pendent spirit of the poor broken down, he had set 
m earnest from the beginning to make them a self- 
supporting people. A friendly society, indeed, had 
been establishea among them so early as 1796; but 
from the imperfection of its plan, and the inexperi- 
ence of its supporters, it had come to nothing. Un- 
dismayed by the evil omen of such a failure, and the 
despondency it had occasioned, Mr. Duncan brought 
the whole strength and experience of his mind to a 
revival of the plan under better arrangements; and 
the result was, that several friendly societies were 
originated in Ruthwell, having 3CX> members inde- 
pendent of the "parish box," and happy with each 
other in their public meetings and temperate soirees. 
Coincident with this was Mr. Duncan s concern for 
the intellectual as well as phvsical and moral eleva- 
tion of his people; and therefore he endeavoured, by 
conversational lectures which he held on the Sunday 
evenings, to illustrate the Divine attributes, as mani- 
fested in the sciences of astronomy, physics, and his- 
tory. This, however, unfortunately staggered the 
people, who as yet were neither prepared for such 
Sabbath ministrations, nor to believe that the earth 
turns round, and that the stars are of such prodigious 
magnitude. With the same purpose of^ elevating 
the lower orders, and inspiring them with the capa- 
cities as well as right feelings of industrious manly 
independence, he next commenced, in 1808, a serial 
work, of great efficacy in its day, under the title of the 
ScoicA Cheap depository. This periodical, consisting 
of short tracts and stories, was formed upon the plan 
of Mrs. Hannah More*s Cheap Magazine; and hoi\k 
were the precursors of penny magazines. Chambers* 
joumals, and the other economicsl popular literature 
of the present day. In supplying the materials for 
his Repository^ Mr. Duncan was assisted bv five of 
his clerical brethren, and by Miss Hamilton, the 
justly -femed authoress of the Cottagers of Glenbumie; 
while his own principal contribution, entitled The 
Cottage Fireside, or Parish Schoolmaster^ afterwards 
published in a separate form, was thus eulogized bv 
that Aristarchus of modem criticism, the Quarterly 
Revitfw: — "In point of genuine humour and pathos, 
we are inclined to think that it fairly merits a place 
by the side of the Cottagers of Glenbumie^ while the 
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knowledge it displays of Scottish manners and char- 
acter is more correct and more profound." Without 
going out of his way to seek it, Mr. Duncan's talents 
as an author were now so highly appreciated, that 
his pen was in demand both from the Edinburgh 
Ewyclopadia and the Christian Instructor — ^to the 
former of which he supplied the articles "Blair" and 
"Blacklock," and to the latter several valuable con- 
tributions extending over many years. His next 
principal object was the establishment of a provincial 
newspaper, the IVeekly Journal of Dumfries being 
but a poor production, while the important events 
of the day, and the growing wants of the public 
mind, if not supplied with adequate sustenance, 
would have only opened the way for the publications 
of political discontent, false philosophy, and infi- 
delity. Aware of this danger, and eager to avail 
himself of the opportunities of such a season for in- 
doctrinating the public with substantial, healthy, and 
purified intelligence, Mr. Duncan had recourse to his 
brothers in Livemool for the pecuniary means of 
action, and with their aid was enabled, at the close 
of 1809, to start the Dumfries and Galloway Courier , 
a weekly newspaper, to which, without announcing 
the fact, he officiated as editor for the first seven years. 
In this way he originated the best and most influential 
of all our Scottish provincial journals, and happily 
its reputation did not deteriorate under the able man- 
agement of Mr. M'Diarmid, who, in 1817, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Duncan in the editorship. All this 
while the wonderful activity which the minister of 
Ruthwell displayed, and the amount of versatile 
intelligence he brought to a great variety of action, 
cannot be too widely known. While he was care- 
ful in all his pulpit preparations, and enriching the 
columns of his journal with powerful and original 
articles, he was conducting as secretary the busi- 
ness of the Dumfries Auxiliary Bible Society, which 
he had formed in 1810; and, as president, that of the 
Dumfries Missionary Society. But this was not all. 
He was surrounding the manse of Ruthwell with a 
rich picturesque garden, and so effectually cultivating 
his fifty -acre glebe, that while a new scenery at 
length rose beneath his hand out of a bleak waste, 
his labours were the most instructive models that 
could have been presented to his own people and 
neighbourhood of what might be achieved in horti- 
culture and agriculture, by one's own taste and in- 
dustry, independent of a plenti^l capital. Within 
the manse, too, there was no elbow-chair repose after 
such out-door occupation; on the contrary, it was a 
fit beehive for such a scenery, and resounded from 
morning till night with the hum of happy, active in- 
dustnr — ^for a domestic school was there, composed 
of a few boarders whom Mr. Duncan taught in addi- 
tion to his own family, and in whose training he was 
the most careful, as well as most affectionate, of fathers 
and teachers. £ven if we were to combine Pope's 
Man of Ross and Goldsmith's Country Clergyman 
into one, we would still have to search for a third 
person, learned and able in authorship, to complete 
a parallel picture. 

But the greatest and most important of Mr. 
Duncan's public labours remains still to be men- 
tioned: this was the establishment of savings-banks, 
by which his name will be best remembered by pos- 
terity. Mention has already been made of his desire 
to foster a spirit of independence among the lower 
orders, by cherishing the principles of provident 
economy through the establishment of fnendly so- 
cieties. In his researches, to which this attempt 
led, he found a paper, written by Mr. John Bone, 
of London, containing a plan for the abolition of 
poor's-rates in England ; and among its complicated 



devices, which for the most part were too ingeniocs 
to be practical, the idea was thrown out of the erec- 
tion of an economical bank for the savings of the 
working-classes. Upon this sugge$>tion Mr. Duncan 
fastened; although occurring as a pendicle, it con- 
tained the real pith and marrow of the whole sub- 
ject, and might be easily reduced to working opera- 
tion. He drew up a plan for the establishment of 
savings-banks throughout the country, which he 
published in his Dumfries journal; and, knowing 
that this would be regarded as a mere theory until it 
was verified by at least one substantial illustrative 
fact, he proceeded to the establishment of one of 
these banks in his own parish. Its working was 
soon sufficient to convince the most sceptical. The 
Ruthwell savings-bank commenced its existence in 
May, 1810; and although the poverty of this parish 
was beyond that of most in Scotland, the deposits 
during a course of four years were ;£^i5if ^176, 
;^24i, and £,^2,1, This success was announced, and 
the plan of action he had drawn up in the Dumfries 
Courier was republished in several of the leading 
journals of Scotland ; and the natural consequence 
was that savings-banks, established upon the model 
of that of Ruthwell, were opened not only in Edin- 
burgh, but the principal towns throughout the king- 
dom. It was well for such a provident scheme that 
it had found Scotland for its birth-place and first 
field of action. From Scotland the example passed 
into England, and afterwards into Ireland; and with 
what happy results the superior economy of the in- 
dustrious poor throughout the three kingdoms, and 
the immense amount of capital that has now accumu- 
lated, can bear full testimony. During this course 
of operation the honoured founder of the scheme was 
not forgot, chiefly however that he might lend his 
gratuitous labours to the furtherance of the good 
work; and for this purpose applications for counsel 
and suggestion poured in upon him from every quar- 
ter, the answers to which would have tasked a state- 
secretary and whole staff of assistants, instead of an 
already overladen country minister. But, cheered 
with this evidence of the success of his benevolent 
mission, Mr. Duncan confronted the epistolary tor- 
rent, and had an answer for every inquirer. '* Hap- 
pily for himself and his cause," thus writes his 
amiable biographer, "his readiness as a letter- writer 
was one of his most remarkable characteristic. 
Whole days, indeed, were frequently consumed in 
this laborious occupation ; but the amount of work 
accomplished while thus engaged was indeed aston- 
ishing. This may be understood when it is remem- 
bered that, among his correspondents in a scheme so 
entirely new, there must have been, as there were, 
many desirous of minute information and special 
explanations; many suggesting difficulties, and de- 
manding their solution ; many persevering and in- 
satiable letter-writers, making small allowance for 
the overburdened and weary individual on whom 
had thus at once devolved the care of a thousand 
infant institutions. Add to this, that the soundness 
of some of the principles on which he was most de- 
cided was disputed by a few of the warmest friends 
of the measure, and that he had to maintain on these 
topics a tedious controversy, not the less necessary 
because those with whom it was carried on were 
among his best friends and coadjutors." While thus 
engaged, he also published, at the beginning of 1 815, 
an essay On the Nature and Advantages of Parish 
Banks; together with a Corrected Copy of the Rules 
and Regulations of the Parent Institution in Ruthwell^ 
for which production a new and enlarged edition 
was in demand in the following year. Thus it will 
be seen that Mr. Duncan was no mere benevolent 
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dreamer, even as a savings-bank was no mere ''de- 
vout imagination. " He was a man of fearless daring 
and incessant labour, and therefore in his hands the 
theory became a great substantial and national 
reality. And well was his benevolent disinterested 
heart rewarded in its own best fashion. To few of 
those who would teach truths "to save a sinking 
land" is the happy lot accorded to witness these 
truths in full operation, and producing their happiest 
results. 

After the general adoption of the principle of sav- 
ings-banks throughout the three kingdoms, from 
which it gradually diffused itself throughout the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe, where it was adopted as 
the true "cheap defence of nations," it would have 
been contrary to all past experience, since the days 
of Triptolemus, if Mr. Duncan had been allowed to 
sit down as a public benefactor, and no angry wind 
had blown to shake the laurels that grew around 
him. Carping questions rose as to the fitness of his 
scheme, either in whole or in part; and when these 
were satisfactorily answered, attempts were made to 
bereave him of the honour of its paternity. A more 
difficult as well as more important step was to obtain 
for it the advantages of legislative protection, and 
for this purpose he repaired to London in the spring 
of 1 819. After much negotiation with some of the 
leading financiers and statesmen, whom he converted 
to his views, the measure was introduced, and suc- 
cessfully carried through parliament. "You may 
carry with you," said a friend to him on that 
occasion, "the satisfaction of knowing that the 
savings-bank bill would not have been carried ex- 
cept by your visit to London." During the same 
year, and while the political discontent of the lower 
orders was daily threatening to merge into French 
infidelity and republicanism, Mr. Duncan published 
his Young South Country Weaver ^ a tale admirably 
suited to the times, as well as the classes for which 
it was especially written, being full of Scottish 
humour, and vigorous descriptions of such popular 
meetings and noisy demagogues as were in vogue 
among the rabble during this stormy period. In 
1823 the degree of D.D. was conferrea upon him 
by the university of St. Andrews. In 1820, stimu- 
lated by the example of Sir Walter Scott's novels, 
as well as offended with the tone of the tale of Old 
MortcUity^ in which our Presbyterian ancestors are 
held up to ridicule. Dr. Duncan attempted a work 
in the same style, but of an opposite tendency, in 
which he resolved to place the characters of the 
Covenanters in their proper light. For this purpose 
he wrote William Douglas^ or the Scottish Exiles^ a 
three-volume tale, which, however excellent in its 
way, was by no means a match for the powerful 
antagonist which it attempted to confront. But 
non omnia possumus omnes; and perhaps it was not 
altogether fitting or desirable that the minister of 
Ruthwell and founder of savings-banks should be as 
able and popular a novelist as the "author of 
Waverley. 

In a life so active and so full of incidents as that 
of Dr. Duncan, it would be impossible, within our 
narrow limits, to give even a brief detail of his many 
occupations and their results. We are therefore 
obliged to dismiss the labours of years, filled as they 
were with his plans for the better instruction of the 
lower classes — with his attempts to avert, or at least 
retard, the imposition of a poor's-rate in Ruthwell, 
and over the country at large — and the active exer- 
tions he made in favour of the Roman Catholic 
relief bill, and afterwards in behalf of negro eman- 
cipation. We must even pass over his researches 
among the footprints of animals, which he was the 



first to detect in the strata of old red sandstone; by 
which, according to Dr. Buckland, his discovery was 
"one of the most curious and most important that 
has been ever made in geology." In all these thore 
was abundance of literary correspondence and author- 
ship, in which he bestirred himself with his wonted 
activity and success. But events were now occurring 
in the church of sufficient import to absorb the atten- 
tion and task the utmost energies of every zealous 
minister, let him be of what party he might; and, 
under the influence of these. Dr. Duncan was sum- 
moned to abandon his favourite pursuits, and throw 
his whole heart into a conflict in which the very 
existence of the national church itself appeared to • 
be at stake. 

This controversy, which finally led to the disrup- 
tion, commenced with the popular hostility towards 
patronage. In a mere political point of view, indeed, 
patronage had fully lasted its day. The people of 
Scotland had now become so divested of their old 
feudal veneration for rank and place, and withal so 
intelligent and inquiring, that they were no longer 
in the mood of implicitly submitting their spiritual 
guidance to any earthly patron whatever. This 
palpable fact, however, it was not the interest of the 
aristocracy to recognize, and therefore they could 
not see it; so that, instead of gracefully conceding a 
privilege which in a few years more would have been 
worn-out and worthless, they preferred to cling to it 
until it should be torn from their grasp. On the 
subject of patronage Dr. Duncan had meditated long 
and anxiously; and, being convinced that it was an 
evil, he joined in the great popular movement that 
sought its suppression. 

The proceedings of Dr. Duncan in the subsequent 
measures of the church may be easily surmised. In 
the most important of these he bore an active part; 
and when the convocation was assembled in Edin- 
burgh, in 1842, he attended as one of the fiithers of 
the church, and gave the benefit of his experience to 
its deliberations. On the i8th of May, 1843, ^^ 
General Assembly met, and on that occasion 474 
ministers abandoned their livings, and departed, 
tliat they might constitute a church in conformity 
with those principles for which they had made the 
sacrifice. Dr. Duncan, who had been present on 
the occasion, and joined the solemn exodus, re- 
turned to Ruthwell, to gather together that portion 
of his flock which still adhered to him. They con- 
stituted nearly the half, though the least wealthy 
part, of the church-going population of the parish; 
out their exertions, as well as their sacrifices, in 
behalf of the cause which they had embraced, even 
already consoled him for the loss both of church 
and manse. A new place of worship was soon 
erected, and as for a place of residence, this also 
was found in one end of a cottage, which the tenant 
resigned, for the occupation of the minister and his 
family. It was, indeed, a different habitation from 
that beautiful manse which he had so amplified, and 
the gardens of which he had so tastefully laid out 
and planted, durinc^ a residence of forty years, but 
the cnange was made in the name of Him who "had 
not where to lay his head." 

The remainder of Dr. Duncan's career, after he 
left the Established Church, may be briefly told. 
It was that long-confirmed spirit of activity, which 
had become the chief element of his being, struggling 
as bravely as ever against new obstacles, and sur- 
mounting them, but struggling under the growing 
fiiailties of years, through which the trial must be 
all the more quickly ended. To such a man there 
could be but one resting-place, and to this his 
failing footsteps were hastening. It was also in 
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harmony with his character, that the summons call- 
ing him to enter into his rest should find him in the 
midst of active duty, with his loins girt, and his lamp 
burning. After a journey into England, chiefly con- 
nected with the interests of the church and his own 
(lock, he resumed, at his return home, the work of 
clerical visitation, and for this purpose had repaired 
to Cockpool, about two miles from Ruthwell, to 
preside at an evening prayer-meeting. In the course 
of the religious services on this occasion he read a 
text of Scripture, and was employed in illustrating 
it, when he was suddenly struck with paralysis, and 
after a short illness died on the evening of the nth 
of February, 1846, in the seventy-second year of his 
age. 

Dr. Duncan was twice married; his second wife 
having been the widow of the Rev. Mr. Lundie, of 
Kelso, to whom he was united in 1836. In men- 
tioning the varied authorship of Dr. Duncan, we 
omitted the work on which his literary reputation 
will chiefly depend. This was Tlu Sacred Philosophy 
of ike SMfOftSj in four volumes, written upon the 
plan of the well-known work of Sturm, and furnish- 
ing a paper for every day in the year. Of this work 
several editions have already been published. But 
the savings-banks ivill constitute Dr. Duncan's most 
abiding monument, and will continue, throughout 
the world at large, to be connected with his name as 
their founder, when the best literary productions of 
the present day have ceased to be remembered. 

DUNCAN, John. Of all the enterprises of tra- 
vel, none perhaps are so dangerous or difficult as the 
exploration of that vast and mysterious /erra incog- 
nita, the interior of Africa, and none have been more 
tempting to Scottish perseverance and intrepidity. 
The names of Bruce, Fark, Clapperton, and others, 
who either perished in the journey, or returned home 
only to die after their expectations had been crushed 
and their constitutions broken, will here occur to 
the memory of the reader. One of this intrepid, 
self-devoted forlorn hope, was Mr. John Duncan. 

This African traveller was bom in humble circum- 
stances, being the son of a small farmer in Wigton- 
shire; but the precise date of his birth we have oeen 
unable to ascertain. At an early period he enlisted 
in the 1st regiment of life-guards, where he served 
eighteen years with an excellent character, and was 
discharged about the year 1840 with the highest 
testimonials of good conduct After having leU the 
army, he was attached as armourer to the unfortunate 
expedition sent out to explore the Niger in 1842. 
His office on this occasion was one peculiarly trying 
under a vertical African sun; for in all the treaties 
made with the native chiefs, he marched at the head 
of the English party, encumbered with the heavy 
uniform of a life-guardsman, and burning within 
the polished plates of a tightly buckled cuirass. He 
was thus made an imposing pageant, to strike the 
eyes of the astonished Africans, and impress them 
with a full sense of the grandeur and military power 
of Britain. But it was a delusive show; for in such 
a climate all this glittering harness was an intolerable 
burden, and the wearer would in reality have been 
more formidable in the linen-quilted armour of the 
soldiers of Cortez, or even in a tanned sheepskin. 
He survived to return to England with such of his 
companions as remained, but with a shattered con- 
stitution, and a frightful wound in his leg, under 
which he was long a sufferer. 

After John Duncan had recovered from the effects 
of such a journey, instead of being daunted by the 
toils and dangers he had so narrowly escaped, he 
only felt a keener desire than ever to attempt new 



discoveries in the African interior. The excitement 
of peril had become his chief pleasare, while the 
do-or-die determination to resume his half-finished 
adventure, and prosecute it to the close, must be 
gratified at whatever price. It is of such stuff that 
the hearts of our African travellers are composed, 
and how seldom therefore are they satisfied with one 
expedition, however dangerous it may have been? 
Duncan announced his desire to Mr. Shillinglaw, 
then librarian to the Geographical Society, and the 
latter, delighted to find one so well qualified for such 
a journey, introduced him to the council. The ar- 
rangements were soon made, and in the summer of 
1844 Duncan setoff upon his pilgrimage, under the 
auspices of the society, and liberally furnished with 
everything that could minister to his comfort or faci- 
litate his means of exploration. On reaching Africa, 
his first attempt was to explore the kingdom of Da- 
homey, the wealthiest and most civilized— or, per- 
haps, we should say, the least savage — of all those 
marvellous African realms which Europeans have 
as yet reached; and of this country he traversed a 
large portion, laying open sources of information 
concerning it which had hitherto been inaccessible 
to our travellers. But the sufferings he underwent 
in this journey were excruciating, chiefly owing to 
the old wound in his leg, that broke out afresh under 
the burning climate that had first occasioned it; and 
so serious at one rime were his apprehensions of a 
mortification supervening, that in the absence of all 
medical aid, he had actually made preparations for 
cutting off the limb with his own hancL Happily, 
a favourable turn made such a desperate resource 
unnecessary; but the mere resolution sho'ws of what 
sacrifices he was capable in the prosecution of his 
purpc^se. On returning to Cape Coast, much impaired 
in constitution, he resolved to start afresh on a new 
journey to Timbuctoo, but continuing ill health ob- 
liged him to forego his purpose, and return to Eng- 
land. 

Our admiration of Duncan's persevering intrepidity 
is heightened by the fact, that he was neither a man 
of science, nor even a tolerable scholar, his early 
education having been both brief and defective; and 
thus he was deprived of those sources of enthusiasm 
which cheered onward such travellers as Bruce and 
Park to the source of the Nile or the parent streams 
of the Niger. But he had keen observation and 
solid sound sense, by which he was enabled materially 
to enrich our African geography, without the parade 
of learning; and as such his communications were 
so justly appreciated, that after his return to Eng- 
land, her majesty's government appointed him to 
the office of British vice-consul at Whydah, in the 
kingdom of Dahomey. Nothing could be more 
grateful to his feelings, for besides beine an honour- 
able attestation to his services in behalf of science 
and humanity, the appointment furnished him with 
ample means for a third African expedition, in which 
all his previous attempts as a traveller might be per- 
fected. He set sail accordingly, in H. M.S. King- 
fisher, but was not destined to reach the expectwi 
port; for he sickened during the voyage, and died 
when the vessel had reached the Bight of Benin, on 
the 3d of November, 1849. 

DUNCAN, Mark. It is a fact gratifying to our 
national pride, that so great a number of the learned 
men in France during the sixteenth and earlier part 
of the seventeenth centuries were not natives of that 
country, but Scotsmen. Scottish professors were to 
be found in all the universities and seminaries of 
learning throughout that kingdom, and from them 
a large portion of that impulse was derived under 
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which French learning and civilization grew and 
flourished. It was thus that Scottish students amply 
repaid those continental universities in which their 
learning was matured. It was there also that they 
could enjoy that consideration and literary tran- 
quillity which the poverty, ignorance, and unsettled 
state of their own country were unable to bestow. 

Among these Scottish benefactors and instructors 
of France may be included Mark Duncan. It has 
been stated, but erroneously, that he was bom in 
London, and that his father was a native of York- 
shire. There is sufficient proof however from family 
testimonials to show that he was a Scotsman, and 
the son of Thomas Duncan of Maxpoffle, in the 
county of Perth; and that both by father and mother 
he was descended from old and respectable Scottish 
families. In what year Mark Duncan was bom we 
are unable to ascertain, but it is supposed to have 
been about or nigh 1570. Of his early history also 
we have no positive iiiformation, and can only con- 
clude, that, according to the custom of Scottish stu- 
dents at that period, he acquired the elements of 
learning in his own country, and afterwards matured 
his scholarship at some university on the Continent. 
Through the patronage of Du Plessis-Mornay, gover- 
nor of the city of Saumur, and one of the most in- 
fluential of the Protestant leaders, he was appointed 
professor of philosophy in the university of Saumur, 
at that time distinguished not only as a seminary of 
the reformed doctrines in religion, but by the accom- 
plished scholars who taught in it. In this chair 
Mark Duncan obtained high reputation, and educated 
several distinguished pupils, among whom was Tean 
Daill^ one of the most eminent theologians of the 
seventeenth century. In this situation he also pub- 
lished several learned works, the chief of which was 
Ills InstUulio Logica^ which extended his reputation 
as an acute and accurate lo6;ician. Of this work, 
which is dedicated to Du Plessis-Momay, at least 
three editions are known to have been published; 
and Burgersdick, himself a distinguished writer and 
teacher in the science of logic, declared that he had 
derived more aid from it in compiling his Institutions 
than from any other source, ^ut l^sides discharg- 
ing the duties of his chair both as a professor and 
author, Duncan added to these the practice of physic, 
in which his fame became so high, that James I., 
after his accession to the English throne, invited him 
to settle in England; and to show the sincerity of 
his wish, he sent to him a patent appointing him his 
own physician. But Mark Duncan had married at 
Saumur a lady of good family, and on account of her 
reluctance to leave her native country, relatives, and 
friends, he was induced to remain in the country of his 
adoption. Such was the esteem in which he was held 
in France, and the emolument that must have flowed 
from his practice as a physician, that he doubtless 
acted prudently even in rerasing the appointment of 
physician in ordinary to the King of Great Britain, 
encumbered with the court jealousies and changes 
with which it was likely to be accompanied. 

One of the most notable events in the life of Mark 
Duncan originated in the allied case of the devil- 
possession of the nuns of Loudun. Urbain Gran- 
dier, curate and canon of Loudun, was so popular as 
a preacher that the Capuchins of the place resolved 
to eflect his ruin, and for this purpose trumped 
up accusations against him suited to the supersti- 
tions of the age. After charging him with several 
flagrant acts of incontinence with women under his 
spiritual guidance, from which however, after several 
strict examinations, he was cleared, they had recourse 
to an accusation from which, on account of its very 
absurdity, it was not so easy to escape. He was 



accused of having bewitched the Ursuline nuns of 
Loudun, and these silly women, either tutored by the 
Capuchins, or persuaded of the reality of the charge, 
confirmed it by those frantic demonstrations which 
were usually accepted as the tokens of Satanic pos- 
session. Grandier was arrested in December, 1633, 
and after long examination and trial, was in the fol- 
lowing year condemned and committed to the flames. 
In such a strange inquest Duncan, along with other 
physicians, had attended at the exorcisms of the nuns, 
and being convinced that the whole affair was an 
imposture devised for an unjust and cruel purpose, 
he wrote an anonymous tract detecting and exposing 
the fraudb It was so daring an act against the in- 
credulity of the age and the interests of a powerful 
ecclesiastical order, that inquiries were certain to be 
set on foot for the detection of the author; and as the 
pamphlet was suspected to be his production, he 
would soon have experienced the vengeance of the 
prosecutors, and suffered the same fate as Grandier, 
had he not been protected by Madame le Mareshale 
de Breze, who esteemed him as a physician, and 
whose husband was governor of the province. 

The year in which Mark Duncan died is supposed 
to have been 1640, and so much had he been beloved 
that his demise was followed by the regret of all 
parties, whether Papist or Protestant. His literat)' 
reputation did not rest on his acquirements in philo- 
sophy and medicine alone, as he was ^so well skilled 
in divinity and mathematics. He had three sons and 
three daughters, of which family his sons, according 
to the custom of France, assumed territorial names, 
although, in the words of Dr. Irving, "their only 
territorial possessions were castles in the air." Of 
these the eldest, Mark, who was named Cerisantes, 
was a poet, soldier, and diplomatist, and distinguished 
by a life of varied adventures. In 1641 he was an 
envoy to Constantinople; in 1645 he was resident 
ambassador of Christina, Queen of Sweden, at the 
court of France; and finally, having renounced the 
Protestant religion, he was sent by the French king 
to watch the conduct of the Duke of Guise during 
his expedition to Naples, and fell in an attack on 
the Spaniards in 1648. The chief poem of this 
erratic genius was Carmen Gratulatariutn in Nuptias 
Caroli R, Ang. cum HenriettA Marid filid Henrici 
IV, R. Fr, — a union from which all kinds of blessings 
were to accme to the world at laz^e, and a millen- 
nium of universal peace to be established on earth. 
It is needless to add that, however beautiful the 
poetry, its predictions were sadly belied. 

DUNCAN, Thomas, R.S.A., A.R.A. This 
distinguished portrait and historical painter was bom 
at Kinclaven, Perthshire, on the 24th of May, 1807. 
In early life his parents removed to Perth, and there 
the education of tne future artist was chiefly conducted. 
As the tendency towards painting, like that of poetry 
or music, is natural, not acquired, Thomas Duncan at 
an early age gave distinct indications of his fiiture 
walk in life, by drawing likenesses of his young com- 
panions, or such objects as struck his fancy; and on 
one occasion, when himself and his school-fellows 
had resolved to perform the play of **Rob Roy" in a 
stable loft, he painted the whole of the scenery that 
was needed for the occasion. As it is not always 
that these juvenile predilections And favour in the 
eyes of pmdent parents and guardians, the father 
of Thomas took the alarm, and hastened to remove 
his idle boy, as he reckoned him, to an occupation 
that would ultimately be more profitable; and, with 
this view, bound him as apprentice to a provincial 
lawyer; but such uncongenial dmdgery only fostered 
the tendency which it was meant to cure, so that 
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when Thomas Dancan had finished his time of servi- 
tude, there was less chance than ever of his becom- 
ing a country lawyer. A painter he would be, and 
his father was obliged to consent to his choice by 
allowing him to remove to Edinburgh, that he 
might cultivate the profession for which nature had 
designed him. He was so fortunate as to obtain 
Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Allan for his pre- 
ceptor. Under his guidance •he not only rapidly 
mastered the rules of art, and acquired artistic skill, 
but soon outstripped his class-fellows in that most 
difficult of all departments, the drawing of the human 
figure. In 1828 he became an exhibitor at the Scot- 
tish Academy, and his first picture which brought him 
into general notice was the "Milkmaid;" the **Braw 
Wooer" soon followed, the last being exhibited in 
1830; and these early productions were so highly ap- 
preciated, that although under the usual age of those 
who had hitherto held such important offices, he was 
first appointed to be professor of colouring, and soon 
afterwards he succeeded Sir W. Allan as chief direc- 
tor of the Trustees* Academy. He was also elected a 
member of the Royal Scottish Academy. From this 
time onward his career was one of steady advancement, 
and he speedily gained for himself the position of one 
of the most prominent artists in Scotland. Devoting 
hifnself at ^rst principally to portraiture, a depart- 
ment in which he greatly excelled, he produced genre 
and historical pictures from time to time. In 183 1 
he exhibited his '*Lucy Ashton at the Mermaid's 
Fountain," and "Jeanie Deans on her Journey to 
London;" in 1834, "Cuddie Headrigg visiting Jenny 
Dennison;" in 1835, "Queen Mary Signing her Ab- 
dication;" in 1836, "Old Mortality," and "A Cove- 
nanter;" in 1837, "Anne Page inviting Master Slender 
to Dinner" (now in the Scottish National Gallery), a 
picture which obtained tjKe enthusiastic approbation 
of such men as Etty and Landseer; and in 1838, " Isaac 
of York visiting his Treasure Chest," and "The Lily 
of St. Leonards." 

Having thus won for himself such high distinction* 
Mr. Duncan was resolved that it should not be 
merely local or temporary: he loved art for its own 
sake, as well as for its emoluments, and longed to paint 
for immortality rather than the easily-won celebrity 
of the passing day. For this purpose he turned his 
attention to the Royal Academy, and sent thither, 
in 1840, his well-known painting of "Prince Charles 
Edward and the Highlanders entering Edinburgh 
after the Battle of Prestonpans," a truly national 
production, the value of which was enhanced to the 
present generation of Scotchmen by the portraits of 
several eminent living characters whom ne has in- 
troduced into the scene. It was purchased by the 
late Alexander Hill, Esq., for ;f 500. In the London 
exhibition he had a more formidable ordeal to pass 
than the limited one of Edinburgh; but he trium- 
phantly went through it, and the historical painting of 
the young Scottish artist was spoken of in terms of 
the highest commendation. This he successfully fol- 
lowed, in 1841, by his picture of the " Waefu* Heart," 
a scene from the beautiful ballad of Auld Robin Gray^ 
in which' it is enough to say, that the conception of 
the painter does not fall short of that of the poet; in 
1842 by the picture of "Deerstalking;" and in 1 843 
by "Charles Edward asleep after the Battle of Cul- 
loden, protected by Flora Macdonald," also pur- 
chased by Alexander Hill, Esq., for ;f40O. By this 
time his reputation was so well established, that, in 
the same year, he was elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy. In 1844 Mr. Duncan sent to the 
exhibition his ideal painting of "Cupid," and his 
historical one of "The Martyrdom of John Brown, 
of Priesthill, in 1685." These were his principal 



productions, many of which are now widdy known 
through the medium of engravings; and to the list 
might be added his admirable portraits of several 
eminent Scottish contemporaries, whose features he 
has perpetuated with a felicity that has been univer- 
sally acicnowledged. But of these, we should espe- 
cially mention his portraits of Professor Miller, Lord 
Robertson, Dr. Gordon, and Dr. Chalmers, and his 
own portrait, now the property of the Royal Scottish 
Academy ; the last, one of the noblest modem por- 
traits in existence. 

Such was the artistic career of Thomas Diucan, 
which was now to be brought to a premature dose. 
His constitution had always appeared a sound one, 
giving promise of a long and healthy life; but an in- 
ternal tumour had gradually been forming in his head, 
near the optic nerves, which at last nearly reduced him 
to a state of blindness. By skilful medical treatment 
the malady was almost entirely removed, when it 
fixed itself upon the brain, producing all the appear- 
ances of brain-fever, under which he sank. His death 
occurred on the 30th of April, 1845, at the age of 
thirty-eight; and he was survived by a widow and six 
children, who were not left unprovided. His re- 
mains were followed to the place of interment by the 
Royal Academicians ; by his venerable friends Dr. 
Chalmers, Dr. Gordon, Professor Wilson, &c. ; and 
by the whole of the pupils of the Edinburgh School 
of Art A short time before his last illness be had 
received an order from the Marquis of Breadalbane for 
a picture, to commemorate the Queen's visit to Tay- 
mouth, for which he was to be p)aid ;f 600. For tlus 
picture he had prepared a finished sketch in oil colours, 
and this, together with an unfinished sketdi for a large 
historical picture of "Geoige Wishart, on the Day of 
his Marty niom, dispensing the Sacrament in the Prison 
of the Castle of St. Andrews," appeared after his 
decease in the Royal Scottish Academy's exhibition 
of the year 1846. To this brief sketdi we can only 
add the following summary of his character, as given 
by a brother-artist and friend of Thomas Duncan: — 
"Had his life been prolonged, there is no question 
he would have achieved a lofty position in historical 
painting; nor must we omit to mention his portraits, 
which were faithfully and skilfully rendered. As a 
colourist, indeed, he had few superiors. As an in- 
structor of his art he was kina, condliatory, and 
anxious for the improvement of his pupils; and in 
every relation of domestic life he contrived to secure 
the esteem and affection of all around him." 

DUNCAN, William, a learned writer, was bom 
at Aberdeen, in July, 171 7. He was the son of 
William Duncan, a tradesman in that city, and of 
Euphemia Kirkwood, the daughter of a fanner in 
Haddingtonshire. He received the rudiments of his 
education partly at the grammar-school of Aberdeen, 
and partly at a boarding-school at Foveran, kept by 
a Mr. George Forbes. In 1733 Mr. Duncan entered 
the Marischal College at Aberdeen, and applied 
himself particularly to the study of Greek under 
Dr. Blackwell. At the end of the usual course he 
took the degree of M.A. His first design was to 
become a clergjnnan ; but, alter studying divinity for 
two years, he abandoned the intention, and, remov- 
ing to London, became a writer for the press. The 
greater part of his literary career was of that obscure 
kind which rather supplies the wants of the day, than 
stores up fame for futurity. Translations from the 
French were among his mental exertions, and he 
was much beloved and respected by the other liter- 
ary men of his day, especially those who were of the 
same nation with himself, such as George Lewis 
Scott and Dr. Armstrong. 
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"The principal work of Mr. Duncan was his trans- 
lation of select orations of Cicero, which is still a 
book of standard excellence, and constantly used in 
our schools. He contributed the department of 
"Logic" to Mr. Dodsley's Modern Preceptor^ which 
appeared in 1748, and was one of the most useful 
and popular books published during the eighteenth 
century. In 1752 appeared his last work, the trans- 
lation of Caesar's Commentariti^ which is decidedly 
the best in our language. Duncan has in a great 
measure caught the spirit of the Roman writer, and 
has preserved his turn of phrase and expression as 
far as the nature of our language would permit. In 
this year Mr. Duncan received a royal appointment 
to a philosophical chair in the Marischal College ; 
and in 1753 commenced lecturing on natural and ex- 
perimentsd philosophy. Before leaving London he 
had engaged to furnish a bookseller with a new trans- 
lation of Plutarch ; but his health proved inadequate 
to the task. His constitution had been considerably 
injured by the sedentary nature of his employments 
in London, and he was now content to discharge the 
ordinary duties of his chair. After a blameless life 
he died (unmarried) May i, 1760, in the fortv-third 
year of his age. Mr. Duncan cannot so much be said 
to have possessed genius, as good sense and taste ; 
and his parts were rather solid tlian shining. His 
temper was social, his manners easy and agreeable, 
and his conversation entertaining and often lively. 
In his instructions as a professor he was diligent and 
very accurate. His conduct was irreproachable, and 
he was regular in his attendance on the various insti- 
tutions of public worship. Soon after his settlement 
in the Marischal College, he was admitted an elder 
in the church-session of Aberdeen, and continued 
to officiate as such till his death. 

DUNDASES OF Arniston. This family holds 
a very conspicuous place in the legal and political 
history of Scotland for a period extending almost to a 
century and a half; and to the biographical student 
nothing can be more interesting than to trace the 
merited elevation of the successive heads of the 
family to the highest judicial appointments in the 
country. The Amiston family is sprung from that 
of Dundas of Dundas, one of the most ancient in 
Scotland. Sir James Dundas, the first of Amiston, 
who received the honour of knighthood from James 
VI., and was governor of Berwick, was the third 
son of Geoi^e Dundas of Dundas, the sixteenth in 
descent from the Dunbars, Earls of March, a family 
which, according to Sir James Dalrymple,can trace 
its origin from the Saxon Kings of England. The 
mother of Sir James Dundas was Catherine, daughter 
of Lawrence, Lord Oliphant. Having premised this 
much of the origin of the family, we proceed to give 
short biographical notices of its most distinguished 
members. 

DUNDAS, Sir James, of Amiston, eldest son of 
the first Sir tames, by Mary, daughter of George 
Hume of Wedderbum, had the honour of knighthood 
conferred on him by Charles I. After receiving a 
liberal education, he spent a considerable time 
abroad, visiting the principal courts of Europe. On 
his return he was chosen one of the representatives 
of the county of Mid- Lothian in the Scottish parlia- 
ment, and during a period of great danger and 
difficulty he maintained the character of a steady 
patriot and a loyal subject — an enemy alike to 
slavish subserviency and to treasonable turbulence. 
He greatly disapproved of the measures proposed 
by Charles I., at the instigation of Laud, for establish- 
ing Episcopacy in Scotland, and did not think it 
inconsistent widi a sincere principle of loyalty to sub- 



scribe the national covenant, entered into for the pur- 
pose of resisting that innovation. 

After the Restoration* when the English judges 
who had officiated in Scotland during the usurpation 
were expelled, and the Court of Session re-estab- 
lished, Sir James Dundas was, in 1662, appointed 
one of the judges, and took his seat on the bench 
under the title of Lord Amiston. His high character 
and great natural abilities were thought sufficient to 
counterbakmce the disadvantage arising from the 
want of a professional education. But he held this 
appointment only for a short time. For Charles 
II. having been induced by the unsettled state of 
Scotland to require that all persons holding office 
should subscribe a declaration importing that they held 
it unlawful to enter into leagues or covenants, and 
abjuring the " national and solemn league and cove- 
nant," the judges of the Court of Session were re- 
quired to subscribe this test under pain of deprivation 
of office. The majority of them complied; but Sir 
James Dundas refined, unless he should be allowed 
to add, ** in so far as such leagues might lead to deeds 
of actual rebellion." Govemment, however, would 
consent to no such qualification ; and Lord Amiston 
was consequently deprived of his gown. The king 
himself had proposed as an expedient for obviating 
the scraples of the recusant judges, that they should 
subscribe the test publicly, but should be permitted 
to make a private declaration of the sense in which 
they understood it Most of them availed themselves 
of this device, but Lord Amiston rejected it, making 
the following manly answer to those of his friends who 
urged him to comply — ** I have repeatedly told you, 
that in this affair I have acted from conscience; I 
will never subscribe that declaration unless I am 
allowed to qualify it ; and if my subscription is to be 
public, I cannot be satisfied that the scUvo should be 
latent, ^^ His seat on the bench was kept vacant for 
three years, in the hope apparently that he might 
be prevailed on to yield to the solicitations which, 
during that interval, were unceasingly, but in vain, 
addressed to him, not only by his friends and brother 
judges, but by the king's ministers. He had retired 
to his £unily seat of Amiston, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his life in the tranquil enjoyment of the 
country, and in the cultivation of literature and the 
society of his friends. He died in the year 1679, 
and was succeeded in his estates by his eldest son 
Robert, the subject of the immediately succeeding 
notice. 

DUNDAS, Robert, of Amiston, son of Sir James, 
by Marion, daughter of Lord Boyd, was bred to the 
profession of the law, and for many years represented 
the county of Edinburgh in the Scottish parliament. 
In the year 1689, immediately after the Revolution, 
he was raised to the bench of the Court of Session by 
King William, and took the title of Lord Amiston. 
He continued to fill that station with great honour 
and int^rlty during the long period of thirty-seven 
years; and died in the year 1727, leaving his son 
Robert, by Margaret, daughter of Robert Sinclair 
of Stevenston,^ to succeed him in his estates, and to 
follow his footsteps in the legal profession. 

DUNDAS, Robert, of Amiston, F.R.S. Edin- 
burgh, third lord of session of the family, and first 
lord-president, was bom on the 9th December, 1685. 
Although at no time distinguished for laborious 
application to study, yet he had obtained a general 
acquaintance with literature, while his remarkable 
acuteness, and very extensive practice, rendered him 
a profound lawyer. He became a member of the 

1 It is from this lady, familiariy tenned Mes Sinclair, that 
the peculiar talent of the family is said to hare oeen derived. 
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Faculty of Advocates in 1709, and in 171 7, while the 
country was recovering from the confusion occasioned 
by the rebellion of 1715, he was selected, on account 
of his firmness and moderation, to fill the responsible 
office of solicitor-general for Scotland, which he did 
with much ability and forbearance. In 1720 he 
was presented to the situation of lord-advocate; and 
in 1 722 was returned member to the British parlia- 
ment for the county of Edinburgh. In parliament 
he was distinguished by a vigilant attention to 
Scottish affairs, and by that steady and patriotic re- 
gard to the peculiar interests of his native country, 
which has been all along one of the most remarkable 
characteristics of his family. When Sir Robert 
Walpole and the Argyle party came into power in 
the year 1725, Mr. Dundas resigned his office, and 
resumed his place as an ordinary barrister; soon after 
which he was elected by his brethren dean of the 
Faculty of Advocates; a dignity which confers the 
highest rank at the bar, it being even at this day a 
question whether, according to the etiquette of the 
profession, the dean is not entitled to take precedence 
of the lord-advocate and the solicitor-general. In 
1737 Mr. Dundas was raised to the bench; when, 
like his father and grandfather, he took the title of 
Lord Amiston. He held the place of an ordinary 
or puisne judge until the year 1748, when, on the 
death of Lord-president Forbes of Culloden, he was 
raised to the president's chair, and continued to hold 
that high ofhce until his death. He died in 1753, 
in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 

As a barrister Mr. Dundas was a powerful and 
ingenious reasoner. To great quickness of appre- 
hension he added uncommon solidity of judgment; 
while, as a public speaker, he was ready, and occa- 
sionally impressive without being declamatory. His 
most celebrated display was made in 1728, at the trial 
of Carnegie of Finhaven, indicted for the murder of the 
Earl of Strathfnore. Mr. Dundas, who was opposed 
on that occasion to Duncan Forbes of Culloden, 
then lord-advocate, conducted the defence with great 
ability, and had the merit, not only of saving the 
life of his client, but of establishing, or rather re- 
storings the right of a jury in Scotland to return a 
general verdict on the guilt or innocence of the 
accused. An abuse, originating in bad times, had 
crept in, whereby the province of the jury was 
limited to a verdict of finding the facts charged 
proveHy or not proven^ leaving it to the court to 
determine by a preliminary judgment on the re- 
levancy, whether those facts, if proved, constituted 
the crime laid in the indictment. In this particular 
case the fact was, that the Earl of Strathmore had 
been accidentally run through the body, and killed, in 
a drunken squabble; the blow having been aimed at 
another of tne party, who had given great provoca- 
tion. The court, in their preliminary judgment on 
the relevancy, found that the facts, as set forth in 
the indictment, if proved, were sufficient to infer the 
** pains of /aw," — or, in other words, that they 
amounted to murder; — ^and therefore they allowed 
the public prosecutor to prove his case before the 
jury, and the accused to adduce a proof in exculpa- 
tion. Had the jury confined themselves to the mere 
Question whether or not the facts stated in the in- 
ictment vrex^ proved, the life of Mr. Carnegie would 
have been forfeited. But Mr. Dundas, with great 
acuteness and intrepidity, exposed and denounced 
this encroachment on the privileges of the jury, 
which he traced to the despotic reigns of Charles II. 
and his brother James II. ; and succeeded in obtain- 
ing a verdict of not guilty. Since that trial, no 
similar attempt has been made to interfere with 
juries. The trial, which is in other respects interest- 



ing, will be found reported in Amot^s Collection of 
Celebrated Criminal Trials; and in preparing that 
report, it appears that Mr. Amot was favoured, by 
the second Lord-president Dundas, with his recol- 
lections, from memory, of what his father had said, 
together with the short notes from which Mr. Dundas 
himself spoke. These notes prove, that, in preparing 
himself, he merely jotted down, in a few sentences, 
the heads of his aigument, trusting to his extem- 
poraneous eloquence for the illustrations. 

In his judicial capacity Lord Amiston was dis- 
tinguished no less by the vigour of his mind and his 
knowledge of the law, than by his strict honour and 
inflexible integrity. It has been said of him, that 
his deportment on the bench was forbidding and dis- 
agreeable; but although far from being affable or 
prepossessing in his manners, he was much liked by 
those who enjoyed his friendship ; and was remarkable 
throughout his life for a convivial turn approaching 
occasionally to dissipation. Some allowance, how- 
ever, must be made for the manners of the time, and 
for the great latitude in their social enjoyments, 
which it was the fashion of the Edinburgh lawyers 
of the last century to allow themselves. It is to be 
regretted that Lord Amiston was not raised to the 
president's chair earlier in life. He succeeded Lord- 
president Forbes, one of the most illustrious and 
eminent men who ever held that place; and it is not 
therefore very wonderful, that, far advanced in life 
as President Dundas was, he should not have been 
able to discharge the duties of his important office 
with all the dignity and energy of his highly-gifted 
predecessor. 

Lord Amiston was twice married; first, to BUiza- 
b^th, daughter of Robert Watson of Muirhouse, by 
whom he left Robert, afterwards lord-president of the 
Court of Session, and two daughters; and secondly, 
to Anne, daughter of Sir Robert Gordon of Inver- 
gordon, Bart., by whom he left four sons and one 
daughter. One of the sons of this second marriage 
was Heniy, afterwards raised to the peerage under 
the title of Lord Viscount Melville. 

DUNDAS, Robert, of Amiston, lord-president 
of the Court of Session, the eldest son of the first Lord- 
president Dundas, by Elizabeth, daughter of Robert 
Watson of Muirhouse, was bom on the i8th of July, 
1 7 13. When at school and at college he was a good 
scholar, but afterwards was never known to read 
through a book, and seldom even to look into one, 
unless from curiosity, when he happened to be ac- 
quainted with the author. It was the custom at the 
period when the subject of this memoir received his 
education for Scottish gentlemen, intended for the 
higher walks of the l^al profession, to study the 
Roman law at the schools on the Continent, where 
that law was then taught with much celebrity. 
Young Dimdas, therefore, after acquiring the ele- 
mentary branches of his education under me care of 
a domestic tutor, and at the schools and university 
of Edinburgh, proceeded to Utrecht towards the 
close of the year 1733, ^ order to prosecute his legal 
studies at that famous university. He remained 
abroad during four years, spending his academical 
vacations in visiting Paris and several of the prin- 
cipal towns and cities in France and the Low 
Countries. 

He returned to Scotland in the year 1737, and in 
the year following became a member of the Faculty 
of Advocates. His first public appearances suffi- 
ciently proved that he had inherited the genius and 
abilities of his family: his eloquence was copious and 
animated; his arguments convincing and ingenious, 
while even his most unpremeditated pleadings were 
distinguished by their methodical arrangement. la 
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consultation his opinions were marked by sound judg- 
ment and great acuteness, while his tenacious memory 
enabled him with facility and readiness to cite prece- 
dents and authorities. Although endowed by nature 
with very considerable talents for public speaking, 
yet he not only neglected the study of composition, 
but contemned the art of elocution. In his pleadings, 
however, as well as in his conversation, he displayed 
a great deal of fancy and invention, which the strength 
and soundness of his judgment enabled him to re- 
strain within due bounds. In spite of his want of 
application, and a strong propensity to pleasure and 
dissipation, he rose rapidly into practice at the bar. 
But from the course which he adopted it seems to 
have been his intention, without rendering himself a 
slave to business, to attain such a high place in his 
profession as should entitle him to early promotion. 
Acting on this principle he usually declined, except 
in very important cases, to prepare those written 
pleadings and arguments which at that time, and 
until lately, were so well known in the Court of 
Session. The labour attending this part of his pro- 
fessional duty he felt to be irksome. For the same 
reason he was accustomed to return many of the 
briefs which were sent to him, confining his practice 
to noted cases, or such as excited general interest. 
In this manner, without undergoing the usual drudgery 
of the bar, he acquired a degree of celebrity and dis- 
tinction, which opened to him, at a period remark- 
ably early in his career, the highest honours of his 
profession. In September, 1742, when he had just 
entered his twenty-ninth year, he was appointed 
solicitor-general for Scotland. He had obtained this 
appointment under the Carteret administration, and 
therefore, in 1746, when the Pelham party gained 
the ascendency, he resigned this office along with 
the ministry; but in the same year (as had happened 
to his father under similar circumstances) he was 
honoured bv one of the strongest marks of admiration 
which his brethren at the bar could confer, having 
been, at the early age of thirty-three, elected dean of 
the Faculty of Advocates, which office he continued 
to hold until the year 1760, when he was elevated to 
the bench. 

In the beginning of the year 1754 Mr. Dundas 
was returned to paniament as member for the county 
of Edinburgh, and in the following summer he was 
appointed lord-advocate for Scotland. During the 
rancorous contention of parties which at that time 
divided the country, it was scarcely possible to escape 
obloquy, and Mr. Dundas shared in the odium cast 
upon the rest of his party by the opposition; but it 
may be truly affirmed of him, that in no instance did 
he swerve from his principles, or countenance a mea- 
sure which he did not believe to be conducive to the 
general welfare of the country. He suffered much in 
the opinion of a numerous party in Scotland on account 
of his strenuous opposition to the embodying of the 
militia in that part of the kingdom. The alarm of 
invasion from France, occasioned by the small expe- 
ditions which sometimes threatened our coasts, had 
led to numerous meetings throughout the country to 
petition parliament in favour of the establishment of 
a militia force for the defence of Scotland. There 
were cogent reasons, however, why these petitions 
should not be acceded to. The country was still in 
a very unimproved condition; agriculture neglected, 
and manu&ctures in their infancy, while the inhabi- 
tants were as yet but little accustomed to the tram- 
mels of patient industry. In such circumstances, to put 
arms into their hands had a tendency to revive that 
martial spirit which it was the great object of govern- 
ment to repress. The embodying of the militia was 
farther objectionable, inasmuch as the disaffected par- 



tisans of the Stuart family, although subdued, were by 
no means reconciled to the family of Hanover; and, 
therefore, to arm the militia would have been in effect 
so far to counteract the wise measure of disarming the 
Highlanders, which had proved so efficacious in tran- 
quulizing the northern districts of the kingdom. Mr. 
Dundas's opposition to the proposal for embodying 
a ifQlitia in Scotland was thus founded on grounds 
of obvious expediency, any risk of foreign inva- 
sion being more than coimterbalanced by the still 
greater evil of a domestic force on which govern- 
ment could not implicitly rely, and which might 
by possibility have joined rather than opposed the 
invaders. The lesson taught by the rebellion in 
Ireland in 1797 has since illustrated the danger of 
trusting arms in the hands of the turbulent and 
disaffected, and has fully established the wisdom of 
Mr. Dundas's opposition to a similar measure in 
Scotland. 

On the 14th of June, 1760, Mr. Dundas was ap- 
pointed lord-president of the Court of Session — the 
highest judicial office in Scotland. When he re- 
ceived this appointment some doubts were entertained 
how far, notwithstanding his acknowledged and great 
abilities, he possessed that power of application, and 
that measure of assiduity, which are thenrst requisites 
for the due discharge of the duties of the high office 
he filled. Fond of social intercourse, and having 
risen to eminence as a lawyer by the almost unas- 
sisted strength of his natural talents, he had hitherto 
submitted with reluctance to the labour of his profes- 
sion. But it speedily became evident that one strik- 
ing feature in his character had remained undeveloped ; 
for he had no sooner taken his seat as president than 
he devoted himself to the duties of his office with an 
ardour which had been rarely exhibited by the ablest 
and most diligent of his predecessors, and with a per- 
severance which continued unabated until his death. 
So tmwearied and anxious was his application to the 
business of the court, that he succeeded in disposing 
of an arrear of causes which had accumulated during 
a period of five sessions. This task he accomplished 
in the course of the summer session of 1700, and 
that without interrupting or impeding the current 
business of the court; and while he presided, no 
similar arrear ever occurred. 

President Dundas was distinguished by great 
dignity and urbanity. In delivering his opinions on 
the bench, he was calm and senatorial; avoiding the 
error into which the judges in Scotland are too apt 
to fall, namely that of expressing themselves with 
the impatience and vehemence of debaters eager to 
support a particular side, or to convince or refute 
their opponents in an argument. Impressed with a 
conviction that such a style is ill suited for the bench. 
President Dundas connned himself to a calm and 
dispassionate summary of the leading facts of the 
case, followed by an announcement, in forcible but 
unadorned language, of the legal principle which 
ought, in his apprehension, to rule the decision. 
To the bar he conducted himself with uniform atten- 
tion and respect, a demeanour on the part of the 
bench to which, in former times, the Scottish bar 
was but little accustomed; and even at this day, the 
deportment of the Scottish judges to the counsel 
practising before them is apt to surprise those who 
have had opportunities of observing the courtesy 
uniformly displayed by the English judges in their 
intercourse with the bar. President Dundas listened 
with patience to the reasonings of counsel; he neither 
anticipated the arguments of the pleader, nor inter- 
rupted him with questions, but left him to state his 
case without interference, unless when matter evi- 
dently irrelevant was introduced, or any offence com- 
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mitted against the dignity of the court. In this last 
particular he was sufficiently punctilious, visiting the 
slightest symptom of disrespect to the bench with the 
severest animadversion. While he was thus constant 
in his anxiety to improve the administration of justice, 
and to insure due respect for his own court, he was 
scrupulously attentive in reviewing the decisions, and 
watchful in the superintendence of the conduct of 
the inferior judges. He also treated with the greatest 
rigour every instance of malversation or chicanery in 
the officers or inferior practitioners in the courts. 
No calumnious or iniquitous prosecution, and no at- 
tempt to pervert the forms of law to the purposes of 
oppression, eluded his penetration, or escaped his 
marked reprehension. 

A disregard or contempt for literary attainments 
has been brought as a charge against President 
Dundas; and a similar charge was, with less justice, 
afterwards made against his celebrated brother. Lord 
Melville. This peculiarity was the more remarkable 
in the president, because in early life he had prose- 
cuted those studies which are usually termed literary, 
with advantage and success. In his youth he had 
made great proficiency in classical learning; and as 
his memory retained faithfully whatever he had once 
acquired, it was not unusual with him, even towards 
the close of his life, in his speeches from the bench, 
to cite and apply, with much propriety, the most 
striking passages of the ancient authors. 

Having attained the advanced age of seventy-five 
years, President Dundas was seized with a severe 
and mortal illness, which, although of short con- 
tinuance, was violent in its nature; and he died at his 
house in Adam Square, Edinburgh, on the 13th of 
December, 1787, having borne his sufferings with 
great magnanimity. He retained the perfect enjoy- 
ment of 'his faculties until his death, and was in the 
active discharge of his official duties down till the 
date of his last illness. He was interred in the 
family burial-place at Borthwick. The body was 
attended to the outskirts of the city bv a procession 
consisting of all the public bodies in their robes and 
insignia. 

President Dundas was twice married; first to 
Henrietta, daughter of Sir James Carmichael Baillie 
of Lamington, Hart., by whom he left four daughters; 
and secondly, 7th September, i756,atPrestongrange, 
to Jane, daughter of William Grant of Prestongrange 
— an excellent man and good lawyer, who rose to 
the bench under the title of Lord Prestongrange. 
By his second lady he left four sons and two daugh- 
ters, of whom Robert, the eldest son, was succes- 
sively lord-advocate and lord chief-baron of the Court 
of Exchequer in Scotland. 

DUNDAS, Robert, of Amiston, lord chief-baron 
of the Court of Exchequer, eldest son of the second 
Lord-president Dundas, by Miss Grant, youngest 
daughter of William Grant, Lord Prestongrange, was 
bom on the 6th of June, 1 758. Like his distinguished 
predecessors, he was educated for the legal profes- 
sion, and became a member of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates in the year 1779. When Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Hay) Campbell was promoted to the office of lord- 
advocate, Mr. Dund^^, at a very early age, succeeded 
him as solicitor-general; and afterwards, in 1789, on 
Sir Hay's elevation to the president's chair, Mr. 
Dundas, at the age of thirty-one, was appointed lord- 
advocate. This office he held for twelve years, dur- 
ing which time he sat in parliament as member for 
the county of Edinburgh: and on the resignation of 
Chief-baron Montgomery in the year 1801, he was 
appointed his successor. Mr. Dundas sat as chief- 
baron until within a short time of his death, which 
happened at Amiston on the 17th of June, 1819, in 



the sixty-second year of his age. He had previonsly 
resigned his office, and it happened that Sir Samod 
Shepherd, who succeeded him, took his seat on the 
bench on the day on which Mr. Dundas died. 

Without those striking and more brilliant talents 
for which his father and grandfather were distin- 
guished, Chief-barOn Dundas, in addition to excellent 
abilities, possessed, in an eminent degree, the graces 
of mildness, moderation, and affability, and descended 
to the grave, it is believed, more imiversally loved 
and lamented than any preceding member of his 
family. This is the more remarkable, when it is 
borne in mind that he held the responsible office of 
lord-advocate during a period of unexampled diffi- 
culty and of great political excitement and asperity. 
His popularity, however, was not attributable to any 
want of firmness and resolution in the discharge of 
his public duties, but arose in a great mes^ure from 
his liberal toleration for difference in political opinion, 
at a time when that virtue was rare in Scotland, and 
from his mild and gentleman-like deportment, which 
was calculated no less to disarm his political op- 
ponents than to endear him to his friends. It 
would have been impossible, perhaps, for any one of 
his professional contemporaries to have been the im- 
mediate agent of government in the trials of Muir, 
Skirving, and Palmer, without creatmg infinite pub- 
lic odium. 

As chief-baron, Mr. Dundas was no less estimable. 
The Scottish Court of Exchequer never opened a very 
extensive field for the display of judicial talent; but 
wherever, in the administration of the business of 
that court, it appeared that the offender bad erred 
from ignorance, or from misapprehension of the 
revenue statutes, we found the chief- baron disposed 
to mitigate the rigour of the law, and to interpose 
his good offices on behalf of the sufferer. It was in 
private life, however, and within the circle of his 
own family and friends, that the virtues of this ex- 
cellent man were chiefly conspicuous, and that his 
loss was most severely felt. Of him it may be said, 
as was emphatically said of one of his brethren on 
the bench — "he died, leaving no good man his 
enemy, and attended with that sincere regret, which 
only those can hope for who have occupied the like 
important stations, and acquitted themselves so 
well." 

DUNDAS, General Sir David, was bom near 
Edinburgh about the year 1735. His father, who 
was a respectable merchant in Edinbuigh, was of the 
family of^ Dundas of Dundas, the head of the name 
in Scotland; by the mother's side he was related to 
the first Lord Melville. This distinguished member 
of a great family had commenced the study of medi* 
cine, but changing his intentions, he entered the 
army in the year 1752, under the auspices of his 
uncle. General David Watson. This able officer had 
been appointed to make a survey of the Highlands 
of Scotland, and he was engaged in planning and 
inspecting the military roads through that part of the 
country. While engaged in this arduous under- 
taking, he chose young Dundas, and the celebrated 
General Roy, afterwards quarter-master-geneial in 
Great Britain, to be his assistants. To this appoint- 
ment was added that of a lieutenancy in the engineers, 
of which his uncle was at that time senior captain, 
holding the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the army. 

In the year 1759 Dundas obtained a troop in the 
regiment of light horse raised by Colonel Elliot, and 
with that gallant corps he embarked for Germany, 
where he acted as aide-de-camp to Colonel Elliot. 
In that capacity he afterwards accompanied General 
Elliot in the expedition sent out in the year 1763, 
under the command of the Earl of Albemarle, against 
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the Spanish colonies in the West Indies. On the 
28th May, 1770, he was promoted to the majority 
of the 15th dragoons, and from that corps he was 
removed to the 3d regiment of horse on the Irish 
establishment, of whi(£ he obtained the lieutenant- 
colonelcy. 

It was to the ministerial influence of General 
Watson that Colonel Dundas owed his rapid pro- 
motion; and he now obtained, through the same 
interest, a staff* appointment as quarter-master gen- 
eral in Ireland. He was also allowed to sell his 
commission in the dragoons, and at the same time 
to retain his rank in the army. He afterwards 
exchanged his appointment for that of adjutant- 
general, and in 1 781 he was promoted to the rank 
of coloneL 

Shortly afker the peace of 1783, Frederick, King 
of Prussia, having ordered a grand review of the 
whole forces of his kingdom, the attention of military 
men throughout Europe was attracted to a scene so 
splendid. Amongst others Colonel Dundas, having 
obtained leave of absence, repaired to the plains of 
Potsdam, and by observation and reflection on what 
he there saw, he laid the foundation of that perfect 
knowledge of military tactics which he afterwards 
published under the title of Principles of Military 
Movements^ chiefly applicable to Infantry. 

In the year 1790 Colonel Dundas was promoted 
to the rank of major-general, and in the following 
year he was appointed colonel of the 22d regiment 
of infantry, on which he resigned the adjutant-gen- 
eralship of Ireland. 

Previous to the publication of General Dundas' 
work on military tactics, the military manoeuvres of 
the army were r^;ulated by each succeeding com- 
mander-in-chief; while even the manual exercise of 
the soldier varied with the fancy of the commanding 
officer of the regiment The disadvantages attending 
so irregular a system is obvious ; for when two regi- 
ments were brought into the same garrison or camp, 
they could not act together until a temporary uni- 
formity of exercise had been established. To remedy 
these defects in our tactics, his majesty Geoi^e III., 
to whom General Dundas* work was dedicated, 
ordered regulations to be drawn up from his book, 
for the use of the army, and accordingly, in June, 
1792, a system was promulgated, under the title of 
^* Rules and Regulations for the Formations^ Field- 
exercises^ and Movements of his Majesty s Forces; with 
an injunction that the system should be strictly fol- 
lowed and adhered to, without any deviation whatso- 
ever: and such orders as are formed to interfere with, 
or counteract their effects or operation, are con- 
sidered hereby cancelled and annulled.** The Rules 
and Regulations for the Cavalry were also planned 
by General Dundas. It is therefore to him that we 
are indebted for the first and most important steps 
which were taken to bring the British army to that 
high state of discipline which now renders it one 
of the most efficient armies in Europe. 

At the commencement of the war with France, 
General Dundas was put on the staff", and in autumn 
1793 he was sent out to command a body of troops 
at Toulon. While on this service he was selected 
to lead a force ordered to dislodge the French from 
the heights of Arenes, which commanded the town; 
and although he succeeded in driving the enemy 
from their batteries, still the French were too strong 
for the number of British employed in the service, 
and he was ultimately driven back; and Toulon 
being consequently deemed untenable. Lord Hood 
judged it prudent to embark the troop and sail for 
Corsica. Soon after the expedition nad effected a 
landing in that island, some misunderstanding hav- 
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ing arisen between General Dundas and Admiral 
Hood, the former returned home. 

General Dundas immediately returned to the Con- 
tinent, and served under the Duke of York in Hol- 
land; and in the brilliant action of the loth of May, 
1794, at Toumay, he greatly distinguished himselC 
During the unfortunate retreat of the British army, 
which ended in the evacuation of the Dutch territory. 
General Dundas acted with much skill and great 
gallantry, and on the return of General Harcourt to 
England, the command of the British army devolved 
upon him. Having wintered in the neighbourhood 
of Bremen, he embarked the remnant of the British 
forces on board the fleet on the 14th of April, I795t 
and returned home. 

In December, 1795, General Dundas was removed 
from the command of the 22d foot to that of the 7th 
dragoons. He was also appointed governor of 
Languard-fort, and on the resignation of General 
Morrison he was nominated quarter-master general 
of the British army. 

In the expedition to Holland in the year 1799, 
General Dundas was one of the general officers se- 
lected by the conmiander-in-chief; and he had his 
full share in the actions of that unfortunate cam- 
paign. On the death of Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
General Dundas succeeded him in the command of 
the 2d North British dragoons, and also in the 
government of Forts George and Augustus. In the 
summer of 1801 he was second in command of the 
fine army of 25,000 men which assembled in Bagshot 
Heath; and inade uncommon exertions to bring it to 
the high state of discipline which it displayed on the 
day it was reviewed before his majesty Geoi^e III. 
and the royal family. 

On the I2th of March, 1803, he resigned the 
quarter-master generalship, and was put on the staff" 
as second in command under the Duke of York, 
when his majesty invested him with the riband of the 
order of the Bath. In the year 1804 he was ap- 
pointed governor of Chelsea Hospital, and on the 
1st June of that year, he, along with many others, 
was installed as a knight of tl\e Bath in Henry VII. *s 
Chapel. On the 18th of March, 1809, he succeeded 
the Duke of York as commander-in-chief of the 
forces, which high appointment he held for two 
years. He was made a member of the privy-council 
and colonel of the 95 th regiment. The last of the 
many marks of royal favour conferred on him was 
Che colonelcy of the ist dragoon guards. 

General Dundas died on the i8th of February, 
1820, and was succeeded in his estates by his 
nephew. Sir Robert Dundas of Beechwood, Bart. 

DUNDAS, The Right Honourable Henry, 
Viscount Melville and Baron Dunira, was bom in the 
year 1741. He was the son of the first and brother 
to the second Robert Dundas of Amiston, each of 
whom held the high office of lord-president of the 
Court of Session. His father's family, as has been 
mentioned in the notice of Sir James Dundas of 
Amiston, derived their origin firom the very ancient 
family of Dundas of Dundas; his mother was the 
daughter of Sir Robert Gonjon of Invergordon, 
Bart After receiving the preliminary branches of 
education at the high-school and university of Edin- 
burgh, and having gone through the usual course 
of legal study, Mr. Dundas was admitted a member 
of the Faculty of Advocates in the year 1763. It is 
related of him that after paying the expenses of his 
education and his admission to the faculty, he had 
just sixty pounds of his patrimony remaining. He 
commenced his professional career in chambers 
situated at the head of the Fleshmarket Close of 
Edinburgh; and such was the moderate accommo- 
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dation of Scottish lawyers in those days, that his 
rooms did not even front the High Street. The 
meanness of his apartments, however, is to be at- 
tributed rather to the habits of the times, and the 
state of Edinburgh, than to pecuniary obstacles, or 
to any distrust of success; for the memoer of a family 
so well connected in the country, and so highly dis- 
tinguished in the courts before which Mr. Dundas 
proposed to practise, enjoyed every advantage which 
a young lawyer could have desired as an introduction 
to his profession. In Mr. Dundas these recommen- 
dations were happily combined with great talents and 
persevering application to business; so that, although 
he did not resist the temptations to gaiety and dissi- 
pation which beset him, he on no occasion allowed 
the pursuit of pleasure or amusement to interfere 
with the due discharge of his professional duties. 
Nor did he lose any opportunity which presented 
itself of cultivating his oratorical powers. With that 
view he early avaued himself of the opening afforded 
for that species of display, in the annual sittings of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
As a lay member of that venerable body, Mr. Dundas 
gave a foretaste of that manly eloquence and address 
whjch in after-life rendered him the able coadjutor 
of Mr. Pitt in the management of the House of 
Commons during a period of unexampled difficulty. 

The first ofhcial appointment which Mr. Dundas 
held, was that of one of the assessors to the magis- 
trates of the city of Edinburgh. He was afterwards 
depute-advocate, that is, one of the three or four 
barristers who, by del^ation from the lord-advocate, 
prepare indictments, attend criminal trials both in 
Edinburgh and on the circuits of the High Court of 
Justiciary, and in general discharge, under the lord- 
advocate, his function of public prosecutor. The 
office of solicitor-general for Scotland was the next 
step in Mr. Dundas' promotion; and with regard to 
this part of his career it is sufficient to observe, that 
his sound judgment, sagacity, and prompt discern- 
ment as a lawyer, obtained for his pleadings the 
respect and attention of the ablest judges on the 
bench (no small praise, considering the manner in 
which (he bench of the Court of Session was at that 
time occupied), and held out to him the certainty of 
the highest honours of the profession in Scotland, 
had he limited his ambition to that object. 

We have now reached a stage of Mr. Dundas' life, 
at which he may be almost said to have taken leave 
of the Scottish bar and of law as a profession, and 
to have entered on a scene where objects of still 
higher ambition presented themselves. In 1774 he 
stood candidate for the county of Edinburgh in the 
general election of that year, and was returned in 
opposition to the ministerial influence. But he soon 
joined the party then in power, and became a strenu- 
ous supporter of Lord North's administration. He 
frequently spoke in the House of Commons, and 
notwithstanding the disadvantages of an ungraceful 
manner and a provincial accent, he was always 
listened to with attention, on account of the clear- 
ness of his statements and the weight of his argu- 
ments. As a reward for his services, he was, in 
I775> appointed lord-advocate of Scotland, on the 
elevation of Sir James Montgomery to the office of 
lord chief- baron; and in 1777 he obtained the sine- 
cure appointment of keeper of the king's signet for 
Scotland. 

The lord-advocate holds the highest political 
office in Scotland, and is always expected to have a 
seat in parliament, where he discharges something 
resembling the duties of secretary of state for that 
Quarter of the kingdom. And Mr. Dundas, from 
the time of his obtaining this appointment, appears 



to have devoted his chief attention to public bnsness 
and party politics. The contentions among political 
parties ran very high towards the close of Lord 
North's administration ; but, supported by the kin^ 
that nobleman was long enabled to hold out against 
the unpopularity occasioned by the disastrous pro- 
gress of the American war, aggravated by the eloquent 
invectives of an opposition perhaps the most talented 
which any British ministry ever encountered. The 
result of the unfortunate campaign of 1 781, however, 
compelled Lord North to resign. Mr. Dundas had 
supported his administration ; but at the same time, 
by maintaining a cautious forbearance during this 
arduous struggle for power, he ingratiated himself 
with all parties. 

When the fall of Lord North's administration 
became certain, Mr. Dimdas' knowledge of public 
business, and his intimate acquaintance with the 
state of the nation, rendered him a most valuable 
accession to the new administration. He held no 
office, however, except that of lord-advocate, under 
the Rockingham ministry ; but the dissensions in the 
cabinet which followed the death of Lord Rocking- 
ham, and the promotion of Lord Shelbume to the 
premiership, made way for Mr. Dundas, who in 
1782 was appointed treasurer of the navy. The 
administration under which he thus accepted office 
was however speedily displaced by the celebrated 
coalition administration ; on the formation of whidi 
Mr. Dundas resigned, and became the able coadjutor 
of Mr. Pitt in his opposition to the measures pro- 
posed by Mr. Fox and Lord North. At that time 
public attention was turned very much to India, in 
the hope apparently that in that quarter of the globe 
the country might find something to counterbaknce 
the loss of our American colonies. The complaints 
of misgovemment in India were very loud. The 
British conquests in that country were at the same 
time rapidly extending ; and at last the dissensions 
in the supreme council of Bengal rendered it ne- 
cessary to bring the subject before parliament. In 
Apfil, 1782, oivthe motion of Lord North, a secret 
committee was appointed to inquire into the causes 
of the war in India, and the unfavourable state of the 
Company's affairs. Of this committee Mr. Dundas 
(who had previously rendered himself remarkable In 
parliament for his intimate acquaintance with the 
affairs of India) was appointed chairman. His re- 
ports, extending to several folio volumes, were drawn 
up with great ability and precision, and contained a 
mass of authentic and important information con- 
cerning the transactions ot the Company and their 
servants, both at home and abroad, of the very high- 
est value. These reports Mr. Dundas followed up 
by a "bill for the better regulation and government 
of the British possessions in India, and for the pre- 
servation and security thereof." But the ministry 
having intimated their intention to oppose this mea- 
sure, and to introduce one of their own, Mr. Dundas 
did not attempt to carry it through the house ; and 
in November, 1783, the ministerial pledge was re- 
deemed by the introduction of Mr. Fox's famous East 
India bill. 

It is foreign to the purpose of the present memoir 
to inquire into the merits or demerits of this cele- 
brated bill. It met, as is well known, the uncom- 
promising opposition of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas. 
Nevertheless it passed the House of Commons by 
large majorities, and would also have been carried 
Uirough the House of Lords, but for the fimmess of 
the king, which led, of course, to the resignation of 
Lord North and Mr. Fox ; when Mr. Pitt was called 
to the helm of afiairs. On first taking office this 
great statesman had to contend against a majority of 
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the House of Commons, and in this arduous struggle 
he was most powerfully aided by Mr. Dundas, who led 
the ministerial party in the House of Commons dur- 
ing the temporary absence of Mr. Pitt prior to his re- 
election, after his acceptance of the chancellorship of 
the exchequer. This extraordinary contest between 
the ministers and parliament was terminated by the 
general election of 17S4. In the new parliament Mr. 
Pitt had a decided majority ; and very soon after 
its meeting he introduced his India bill. The in- 
troduction of that measure was also preceded by 
a select committee, of which Mr. Dundas was chair- 
man ; and although the new bill was not liable to 
the strong objections which had been urged against 
that of Mr. Fox, it nevertheless encountered a very 
serious opposition, and might have been greatly ob- 
structed or mutilated in its progress, but for the 
assistance of Mr. Dundas. His intimate acquaint- 
ance with Indian affairs, and his skill and dexterity 
as a debater, were invaluable to government, and 
contributed in no inconsiderable degree to neutralize 
or overcome the opposition of the East India Com- 
pany, and ultimately to carry the bill triumphantly 
through parliament. 

Mr. Dundas had been restored to his office of trea- 
surer of the navy immediately on the formation of 
Mr. Pitt's administration ; and on the passing of the 
East India bill he "was also appointed president of 
the Board of Control. As treasurer of the navy 
Mr. Dundas' services were in the highest degree 
beneficial. His arrangements for the disbursement 
of the money appropriated to this branch of the 
public service substituted order and economy in 
the place of perplexity and profusion. He, at the 
same time, provided tor greater promptitude in the 
payment of the seamen's wages ; and in order to 
render the service still more attractive, he introduced 
and carried through parliament various measures 
calculated to improve the condition and increase the 
comforts of the seamen in the royal navy. In par- 
ticular, he got an act passed for preventing the pass- 
ing of forged instruments. By this act the wills and 
powers of attorney, executed by seamen, were re- 
quired to be countersigned by the officers of the 
port at which they were dated, and thus a check was 
given to numerous frauds against the families of 
sailors who were either absent or who had fallen in the 
service of their country. He also introduced a bill, 
which was afterwards passed, empowering seamen 
to make over half their pay to their wives and 
families. By these and other reforms which he 
effected in the naval department, Mr. Dundas, while 
he greatly increased the efficacy of the navy, showed 
a humane consideration for those engaged in the 
service, which is at this day gratefully remembered 
by many members of that profession, who can speak 
from their own experience of their obligations to one 
who was most justly called ''the ^ilor's friend." 
Amoi^ the measures introduced by Mr. Dundas 
while he held the treasurership of the navy, was the 
act for the regulation of the money destined for the 
service of the navy. Previously the salary of the 
treasurer of the navy was £2000 per annum ; but the 
perquisites attached to the office, and particularly the 
command of the public money, addea greatly to the 
emoluments. In order to prevent the risk, profusion, 
and irregularity inseparable from such a system, Mr. 
Dundas bill nxed the salary at ;f4000, and pro- 
hibited the treasurer from making any private or 
Individual use of the public money, it was in 
consequence of a supposed violation of this statute, 
that Mr. Dundas, at a later period of his life, 
was exposed to much unmerited obloquy, and 
made tne subject of a public inquiry, to which 



we shall have occasion more particularly to advert 
in the sequel. 

In the session of 17S4 Mr. Dundas introduced his 
bill for restoring the estates in Scotland forfeited on 
account of the rebellion of 1745. The expediency 
of this measure as a means of conciliating the inhabi- 
tants of the northern part of the island, and recon- 
ciling them to the reigning family, was manifest; still 
it was necessary, for obvious reasons, so far to cover 
the true motive, and to represent the boon as a re- 
ward to the people of Scotland for the services which 
they had rendered in the armies of the country dur- 
ing the recent wars. And such accordingly was the 
tone taken by the supporters of the measure. 

As president of the Board of Control, Mr. Dundas' 
services were no less beneficial to the country. His 
sound judgment and remarkable business talents, 
combined with his intimate acquaintance with the 
complicated and multifarious details of the East India 
Company's affairs, enabled him to simplify and re- 
duce to order what had been previously an absolute 
chaos. Hence, also, in parliament he was at all 
times prepared to give tne requisite explanations, 
and to furnish full information concerning Indian 
matters; while it was his constant endeavour to col- 
lect, and to avail himself of the information and 
suggestions which his situation placed at his com- 
mand, in order to introduce those reforms in the 
Company's administration which the rapid extension 
of their possessions in that quarter of the world 
rendered necessary. It was with this view that, in 
the session of 1780, Mr. Dundas carried a bill through 
parliament for effecting certain modifications and 
improvements in Mr. Pitt's India bill. In the same 
session Mr. Burke originated those discussions which 
terminated in the impeachment of Mr. Hastings. 
It is now well known that, on that occasion, the 
exuberant and inexhaustible eloquence of Mr. Burke 
was, without his being aware of it, to a certain extent 
made subservient,' not only to party purposes, but 
to the gratification of the private animosity of Mr. 
Francis. We can now look back dispassionately 
and with sympathy to the unmerited and protracted 
sufferings to which Mr. Hastings was subjected; but 
during the progress of the investigation, truth as well 
as justice were lost sight of, amidst the splendid de- 
clamation of some of the greatest orators who ever 
appeared in parliament. Even Mr. Dundas seems 
to have yielded to the prevailing delusion, and made 
no attempt to vindicate Mr. Hastings from those 
charges which, when stripped of rhetorical and oriental 
embellishments, were found to be either entirely 
groundless, or such as admitted of explanation. 

After taking part with Mr. Pitt in the debates on 
the regency question, during the king's illness in 
178S, the next prominent feature in Mr. Dundas' 
public life, was nis steady and determined opposi- 
tion to the pernicious principles of the French re- 
volution. In that memorable struggle, in which the 
salvation of this country was attributable chiefly to 
the energy and firmness of Mr. Pitt, the minister, 
as usual, found in Mr. Dundas his most able and 
cordial coadjutor. In 1 791 he was appointed prin- 
cipal secretary of state for the home department, and 
thus became a member of the cabinet He, at the 
same time, retained his other appointments; and yet 
such was his aptitude for business, and his unwearied 
application to his official duties, that the three im- 
portant departments committed to him never were 
in a state of greater efficiency. Many of the most 
approved public measures originated with or were 
directly promoted by him. Among those were the 
formation of the fencible regiments, the supplemen- 
tary militia, the volunteer corps, and the provisional 
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cavalry. The whole, in short, of that domestic 
military force which, during the war consequent 
on the French revolution, was raised and kept in 
readiness as a defence at once against foreign inva- 
sion and internal disturbance, was projected and 
organized under the direction of Mr. Dundas. To 
him also we owe the improved system of distributing 
the army throughout the country in barracks and 
garrisons, by which, in times of commercial distress 
and political agitation, the most prompt protection 
to the lives and property of the inhabitants might be 
afforded. On the accession of the Duke of Port- 
land and his party to the ministry, in 1793, ^^ ^^ 
thought advisable to appoint a third secretary of 
state, rather than remove Mr. Dundas from the 
superintendence of the military system which he had 
brought into operation. Accordingly, while the 
Duke of Portland took the home-secretaryship, Mr. 
Dundas, in 1794, was nominated secretary of state 
' for the war department. At this time he also held 
the office of keeper of the privy-seal of Scotland, and 
governor of the Bank of Scotland; still retaining the 
presidency of the Board of Control and the treasurer- 
ship of the navy — which last office he continued to 
hold until May, 1800; his other political offices he 
held until his resignation, along with Mr. Pitt, in 
1801. 

While in the House of Commons, Mr. Dundas 
represented first the county, and afterwards the city, 
of^Edinburgh. He sat for the county from 1774 to 
1787, and for the city from the latter year until 
1802, when he was raised to the peerage. And dur- 
ing the whole course of his official life he was con- 
sidered as virtually the minister of Scotland. He 
liad what is called the political patronage of that 
quarter of the kingdom ; and so acted, as well in 
the discharge of his various public duties, as in the 
distribution of the favours of government, that he 
attached to himself, and to the administration of 
which he formed a part, the great majority of the 
men of rank, property, and influence in that country. 
It has been objected to him that, in the exercise 
of this patronage, he looked too exclusively to his 
own political partisans; but in justice to him, it must 
never be forgotten that he held office in times when 
the acrimony of his opponents (to say nothing of the 
dangerous principles avowed by some of them) put 
conciliation entirely out of the question; and besides, 
the charge is to a great extent unjust ; for on his 
trial it was admitted, even by his bitterest enemies, 
that in disposing of appointments in the navy and 
army he was remarkable for his impartiality and in- 
difference to party distinctions. Nor is it possible 
to overlook the fact, that the political party by whom 
this charge was brought against Mr. Dundas had 
always been proverbial for their own adherence to 
the practice they were so ready to condemn in him. 

When Mr. Pitt retired from office in 1 801, previous 
to the peace of Amiens, Mr. Dundas followed his ex- 
ample. On that occasion he laid before parliament 
a very favourable statement of the condition in which 
the East India Company's affairs then were; and 
although his opponents did not fail to cavil at his 
^iews, yet all parties concurred in expressing the 
highest approbation of the manner in which Mr. 
Dundas had discharged his duty as president of the 
Board of Control The court of directors were dis- 
posed to award him more substantial marks of their 
gratitude; but finding that he had resolved to decline 
any pecuniary remuneration, they conferred a pension 
of ^ 2000 per annum on Mrs. Dundas. About the same 
time the town-council of Edinburgh testified their 
sense of his merit by resolving, at an extraordinary 
meeting called for the purpose, that a subscription 



should be opened for the erection of a statue of him 
as a tribute of gratitude for his lengthened and 
eminent public services. In the year 1802 the Ad- 
dington adminLstration raised Mr. Dundas to the 
peerage by the titles of Viscount of Melville in the 
county of Edinburgh, and Baron of Dunira in the 
county of Perth. 

On Mr. Pitt resuming the premiership, in 1804, 
Lord Melville was appointed nrst lord of the admi- 
ralty; but this important office he did not long enjoy. 
The Earl St Vincent, his predecessor at the head 
of the admiralty, had obtained the appointment of a 
commission of inquirv to investigate certain suspected 
abuses in the naval aepartment of the public senioe. 
That commission, in their tenth report, implicated 
Lord Melville, while he held the treasurership of the 
navy, in a breach of the statute which he had himself 
introduced in 1785, whereby the treasurer of the na-vy 
was prohibited from converting to his own use or 
emolument any part of the public money voted for 
the service of the navy. This report led to an un- 
satisfactory correspondence between Lord Melville 
and the commissioners; and on the 8th of April, 
1805, Mr. Whitbread brought the matter under the 
notice of the House of Commons. After a speech 
full of violent infective, that gentleman moved thir- 
teen resolutions, to the effect generally that Lord 
Melville had been guilty of gross malversation and 
breach of duty, in so mr as he had misapplied or 
misdirected certain sums of public money, and had 
also, in violation of the act of^ parliament, retained in 
his possession, or authorized his confidential agent, 
Mr. Alexander Trotter, who held the office of pay- 
master of the navy, to retain, and to speculate in the 
funds, and discount private bilb with the balances of 
the public money voted for the service of the navy, 
in the profits of which transactions Lord Melville 
nad participated. Mr. Pitt, after an eloquent and 
able defence of Lord Melville, concluded by moving 
as an amendment, that the tenth report be referred 
to a select committee of the house. He was replied 
to by Lord Henry Petty, afterwards Lord Lansdowne, 
Mr. Fox, and other leading members of the Whig 
party; and the result was, that in a very full house 
(433) the original resolutions were carried by the 
speaker's casting vote. 

The debate was then adjourned to the loth of 
April, 1805, on which day Mr. Pitt announced to 
the house on its meeting, that in consequence of the 
vote of the former evening, Lord Melville had re- 
signed the office of first lonl of the admiralty. Mr. 
Whitbread then delivered another vituperative speech, 
and concluded by moving that an address should be 
presented to the king, praying that Lord MehiUc 
might be dismi^ed *'from all offices held by him 
during pleasure, and from his majesty's counsel and 
presence for ever." Mr. Canning, who at that time 
held the office of treasurer of the navy, deprecated the 
rancour with which the Whig party were proceed- 
ing. He contrasted their conduct with that of Lord 
Melville himself when Lord Grey and Earl St. 
Vincent were on their trial before the house, under 
similar circumstances, upon which occasion Lord 
Melville, although the political opponent of these 
noblemen, had strenuously defended them; while he, 
**so far from experiencing equal generosity, was 
now persecuted and hunted down; and by whom? 
by the friends of Lord Grey and Earl St. Vincent ! 
He congratulated the gentlemen on their sense, true 
spirit, and virtue, and prayed God Almighty to for- 
bid that he should ever imitate their example." The 
debate concluded by a vote that a copv of the resolu- 
tions of the 8th of April should be laid before bis 
majesty by the whole house. Some discussion after- 
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wards took place as to the ulterior measures to be 
adopted against Lord Melville and Mr. Trotter, in 
the course of which the same extraordinary acrimony 
was displayed; and on the 6th of May Mr. Pitt inti- 
mated that his majesty had been advised, in deference 
to the prevailing sense of the house, to strike the 
name of Lord Melville out of the list of the privy- 
council, and that accordingly it would be erased on 
the first day on which a council should be held. In 
making this communication Mr. Pitt appeared to be 
deeply affected; but no sympathy was shown on the 
opposition benches. On the contrary, it i« impossible 
to deny, that relentless exultation over the expected 
downfal of an illustrious public servant, and a total 
disregard for the feelings of his friend the premier, 
were too prominently manifested by the Whig party 
on that, as on every other occasion on which this 
painful subject was before the house. 

On the nth of June the speaker stated that he had 
received a letter from Lord Melville announcing his 
readiness to attend and be examined relative to the 
tenth report. He was thereupon admitted, and a 
chair placed for him within the bar; when he entered 
upon a concise vindication of his conduct, declaring 
his entire ignorance of Mr. Trotter^s speculations 
with the public money, either in the funds or as a 
private banker; denied all connivance at the viola- 
tion of the statute 25th George III., relative to the 
money voted to the navy ; and solemnly asserted, 
that on no occasion whatever had he authorized Mr. 
Trotter to draw money from the bank for his own 
private emolument — the only object in allowing him 
to lodge money with private bankers having been to 
facilitate the public payments. In short. Lord Mel- 
ville gave those explanations of his conduct which 
were afterwards triumphantly established on his trial 
by evidence. But, as may be easily believed, they 
did not, at this time, satis^ his opponents; and after 
a protracted debate, and more than one division ad- 
verse to the Whig party, it was at last resolved that 
the mode of procedure should be by impeaching his 
lordship at tne bar of the House of Lords of high 
crimes and misdemeanours. On the 26th of June a 
committee of twenty-one members was appointed to 
prepare articles of impeachment, Mr. Whitbread's 
name being placed at the head. Among the members 
of this committee were Mr. Fox, Mr. Grey (late Earl 
Grey), Mr. Sheridan, Lord Archibald Hamilton, and 
other leathers of the party. The committee, on the 
4th of March, 1806, made a report to the house of 
certain new information which had come to their 
knowledge; and the result of the debate which ensued 
was an additional article of impeachment. To this 
new article Lord Melville was of qourse allowed to 
put in a replication; and the preliminaries being at 
lengA adjusted, the House of Lords fixed the 29th 
of April, 1806, for the trial. 

This imposing exhibition was conducted with the 
customary pomp and solemnity. Westminster Hall 
was, as usual, fitted up for the occasion; and the 
nobility, including the princes of the blood, having 
taken their places in the full robes of their respective 
ranks, this tribunal, the most august and venerable 
in the world, proceeded to the discharge of their 
high duty. The articles of impeachment resolved 
into ten charges, of which the following is the sub- 
stance: — I. That Lord Melville, while treasurer of 
the navy, prior to January, 1786, fraudulently applied 
to his own use, or at least misdirected, and would not 
explain how, ;^ 10, 000 of the money which came into 
his hands as treasurer of the navy. — 2. That, in vio- 
lation of the act of parliament already mentioned, 
he permitted Mr. Trotter to draw large sums from 
the money issued to the treasurer for the use of the 



navy, and to place it in the banking house of Messrs. 
Coutts & Co. in his (Mr. Trotters) own name. — 3. 
That while he held the office of treasurer of the navy, 
and after the passing of the foresaid act, he permitted 
Mr. Trotter to draw laige sums of money from the 
treasurer's public account kept with the Bank of Eng- 
land, under 'the said statute, and to place those sums 
in Mr. Trotter's individual account with Coutts & Co., 
for purposes of private emolument — 4. That after 
the loth of January, 1786, and while treasurer of the 
navy, he fraudulently and illegally, and for his own 

f)rivate advantage or emolument, took from the pub- 
ic money, set apart for the use of the navy, ;f 10,000; 
and that he and Mr. Trotter, by mutual agreement, 
destroyed the vouchers of an account current kept 
between them, in order to conceal the advances of 
money made by Mr. Trotter to him, and the account 
or considerations on which such advances were made. 

5. That whilst Mr. Trotter was thus illegally using 
the public money, he made, in part therefrom, sevenu 
large advances to Lord Melville, and destroyed the 
vouchers, as aforesaid, in order to conceal the &ct 

6. That in particular he received an advance of 
;f 22,000, without interest, partly from the public 
money illegally in Mr. Trotter's hands, and partly 
from Mr. Trotter's own money in the hands of 
Messrs. Coutts, and destroyed the vouchers as afore- 
said. — 7. That he received an advance of ;f22,ooo 
from Mr. Trotter, for which, as alleged by himself, 
he was to pay interest; for concealing which transac- 
tion the vouchers were destroyed as aforesaid. — 8. 
That during all, or the greater part of the time that 
he was treasurer, and Mr. Trotter paymaster of the 
navy, Mr. Trotter gratuitously 'transacted his (Lord 
Melville's) private business, as his agent, and firom 
time to time advanced him from ;fio,ooo to 
j^20,ooo, taken partly from the public money, and 
partly from Mr. Trotter's own money, lying mixed 
together indiscriminately in Messrs. Coutts hands, 
whereby Lord Melville derived profit from Mr. 
Trotters illegal acts. — 9. That Mr. Trotter so acted 
gratuitously as Lord Melville's agent, in considera- 
tion of his connivance at the foresaid illegal appro- 
priations of the public money; nor could Mr. Trotter, 
as Lord Melville knew, have made such advances 
otherwise than from the public money at his disposal 
by his lordship's connivance, and with his permis- 
sion. — 10. That Lord Melvdle, while treasurer of 
the navy, at divers times between the years 1 782 and 
1786 took from the moneys paid to him as treasurer 
of the navy, ;f 27,000, or thereabouts, which sum he 
illegally applied to his own use, or to some purpose 
other than the service of the navy, and continued 
this fraudulent and ill^;al conversion of the public 
money, after the passing of the act for regulating 
the office of treasurer of the navy. 

The charges, of which the above is an abstract, 
having been read, Mr. Whitbread, as leading manager 
for the House of Commons, opened the case in an 
elaborate speech, in which he detailed, and com- 
mented on, the evidence which the managers proposed 
to adduce. This was followed by the examination 
of witnesses in support of the several charges, the 
chief witness being Mr. Trotter himself, in whose 
favour an act of indemnity had been passed, in order 
to qualify him to give his testimony with safety. 
The examination of the witnesses in support of the 
charges occupied nearly nine days. On the tenth 
day of the trial Sir Samuel Romilly, one of the 
managers, gave a summary of what, as he maintained, 
had iJen proved. He was followed by Mr. Plomer, 
the leading counsel for Lord Melville, who opened 
the defeace in a speech of distinguished abili^, the 
delivery of which occupied two da}'S. The substance 
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of the defence was, that Lord Melville, so far from 
being accessory to, or conniving at, Mr. Trotter's 
appropriation of the public money, was entirely 
ignorant of these irregular practices. As to the 
^ 10,000, it was admitt^ to have been diverted from 
the service of the navy and used in another depart- 
ment of the public service, but this was prior to the 
passing of the foresaid act, when such a proceeding 
was perfectly lawful and customary; and at any rate, 
no part of that sum was applied, either directly or 
indirectly, to the individual profit or advantage of 
Lord Melville. Mr. Plomer further showed that 
Lord Melville had been remarkable during his whole 
life for his carelessness about money, and for his 
superiority to all mercenary motives — that while he 
held the office of treasurer of the navy, he had volun- 
tarily relinquished the salary attached to the office 
of secretary of state, to the aggregate amount of 
;(^34,730, being a sum exceeding the whole of the 
public money which he was said to have misapplied 
— ^that if there had been any irregularity at all, it was 
imputable solely to Mr. Trotter, and perhaps to a 
slight d^ree of laxity on the part of Lord Melville, 
whose attention was distracted by many engrossing 
and more important public duties. Witnesses were 
then called to prove that Lord Melville had volun- 
tarily relinquished, for the benefit of the public, 
£S64&f ly. 2d. in the home department, and 
;f26,o8i, 7^. 5^. in the war department, making a 
total of £y^ 730, or. yd. ; and the case on the part of 
the defendant was then concluded by a very able 
speech from Mr. Adam, afterwards lord chief-com- 
missioner of the jury court in Scotland. Sir Arthur 
Piggot, on the part of the managers of the House of 
Commons, replied at some length to the legal argu- 
ments of Messrs. Plomer and Adam, and Mr. Whit- 
bread closed the case by a reply upon the evidence, 
in the course of which he resumed the invective and 
sarcasm against Lord Melville which had distin- 
guished his opening speech as well as all his speeches 
on this subject in the House of Commons. It would 
seem, however, if we are to judge from the result, 
that either his sarcasm or his arguments had by this 
time lost their efficacy. After a few words from Mr. 
Plomer, the peers adjourned, and having met again, 
after an interval of nearly a month, on the loth of 
June, to determine on Lord Melville's guilt or inno- 
cence, he was acquitted of every charge by triumphant 
majorities. On the fourth charge, in particular, 
which concerned the sum of ;f 10,000 alleged to have 
been applied by Lord Melville for his own advantage 
or emolument, their lordships were unanimous in 
their acquittal ; and in general the majorities were 
very lar?e on all the charges which imputed corrupt 
or fraudulent intentions to Lord Melville. The 
votes on the several charges were as follow : — 

Gwlfy. Not Guilty. Majority. 

First Charge, . . . x6 1x9 X03 

Second Charge, ... 56 79 33 

Third Charge, , . , 5a 8^ 3X 

Fourth Charge, . .None. AU. — 

Fifth. Charge, ... 4 xix 137 

Sixth Chaz:ge, ... 48 87 39 

Seventh Charge, ... 50 85 35 

Eighth Charge, ... la xax X07 

Ninth Charge, . . . x6 X19 X03 

Tenth Charge, . . . xa 133 xxx^ 

The Dukes of York, Cumberland, and Cambridge 
cenerally voted not guilty; the Dukes of Clarence, 
Kent, and Sussex, guilty^ except of the 4th charge. 
The lord-chancellor, Erskine, generally voted with 
the Dukes of Clarence, Kent, and Sussex. The 
Prince of Wales was not present. 

Soon after his acquittal, Lord Melville was re- 
stored to his place in the privy-council; but although 
the Whig administration whidi was in power at the 



end of the trial resigned within a few months, he 
never returned to office. The loss of his friend Mr. 
Pitt, and his own advanced age, rendered him little 
anxious to resume public life; and thenceforward he 
lived chiefly in retirement, taking part only occa- 
sionally in the debates of the House of Lords. One 
of his last appearances was made in the year 1810, 
when he brought forward a motion recommending 
the employment of armed vessels, instead of hired 
transports, for the conveyance of troops. His death, 
which was very sudden, took place in Edinburgh, 
on the 27th of May, 181 1. He died in the house 
of his nephew. Lord Chief-baron Dundas, in Geoi^gc 
Square; having come to Edinburgh, it is believed, 
to attend the funeral of his old friend. Lord-president 
Blair, who had been himself cut off no less suddenly, 
a few days before, aod who lay dead in the house 
adjoining that in which Lord Melville expired. 

Lord Melville's person was tall, muscular, and 
well formed. His features were strongly marked, 
and the general expression of liis face indicated high 
intellectual endowments and great acuteness and 
sagacity. In public life he was distinguished by his 
wonderful capacity for business; by unwearied atten- 
tion to his numerous official duties; and by the 
manliness and straightforwardness of his character. 
He was capable of great fatigue; and, being an early 
riser, he was enabl^ to get through a great deal of 
business before he was interrupted by the bustle of 
official details or the duties of private society. As 
a public speaker he was clear, acute, and argumen* 
tative ; with the manner of one thoroughly master 
of his subject, and desirous to convince the under- 
standing without the aid of the ornamental parts of 
oratory; which he seemed, in some sort, to despise. 

In private life his manner was winning, agreeable, 
and niendly, with great frankness and ease. He 
was convivial in his habits, and, in the intercourse 
of private life, he never permitted party distinctions 
to mterfere with the condiality and kindness of his 
disposition; hence, it has been truly said that Whig 
ana Tory agreed in loving him; and that he was 
always happy to oblige those in common with whom 
he had any recollections of good-humoured festivity. 
But Lord Melville's great claim on the affeption and 
gratitude of Scotsmen is founded on the truly 
national spirit with which he promoted their interest, 
and the improvement of their country, whenever 
opportunities presented themselves. There had of 
late been a disposition to provincialize Scotland (if we 
may so express ourselves), and a sort of timidity 
amongst our public men lest they should be sus- 
pected of showing any national predilections. Lord 
Melville laboured under no such infirmity. Caterit 
paribus^ he preferred his own countrymen; and the 
number of Scotsmen who owed appointments in 
India and elsewhere to him, and afterwards returned 
to spend their fortunes at home, have contributed 
in no inconsiderable degree to the marked improve- 
ment on the face of the country which has taken 
place during the last seventy years. Neither did he 
overlook the interest of those who remained at home. 
The abolition of the public boards, courts, and other 
memorials of the former independence of Scotland, 
had not occurred to the economists of Lord Melville's 
day. He acted, therefore, on the exploded, although 
by no means irrational, notion, that the commnmty 
generally would derive benefit from the expenditure 
of the various resident functionaries at that rime con- 
nected with our national establishments. In all this 
he may have been wrong, although there are many 
who are srill at a loss to perceive the error; but how- 
ever that may be, he must be but an indifferent 
Scotsxrum, be his political principles what they may. 
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who can ialk lightly of the debt which his country 
owes to Lord Melville. Indeed it is well known 
that, during his life, the services which he had ren- 
dered to this part of the island were readily acknow- 
ledged even by those who differed most widely from 
him on the general system of public policy in which 
he took so active a part. 

Lord Melville was twice married; first, to Miss 
Rannie, daughter of Captain Rannie of Melville, with 
whom he is said to have got a fortune of ;f 100,000. 
His second wife was Lady Jane Hope, daughter of 
John and sister to James, Earl of Hopetoun. Of 
his first marriage there were three daughters and one 
son; of the second no issue. Lord Melville's landed 
property in Scotland consisted of Melville Castle in 
Midlothian and Dunira in Perthshire. He was sue- 
ceeded in his titles and estates by his only son, the 
Right Honourable Robert Dundas, who held the ofhce 
of first lord of the admiralty under the administra- 
tions of the Earl of Liverpool and of the Duke of 
Wellington. 

Lord Melville can hardly be said to have been an 
author, but he published the three subjoined poli- 
tical pamphlets, each of which was distinguished by 
his usual good sense and knowledge of business.^ 

DUNDEE, Viscount. Ste Graham, John. 

DUNLOP, William, principal of the university 
of Glasgow, and an eminent public character at the 
end of the seventeeth century, was the son of Mr. 
Alexander Dunlop, minister of Paisley, of the family 
of Auchenkeith in Ayrshire, by Elizabeth, daughter 
of William Mure of Glanderston. One of his mother's 
sisters was married to the Rev. John Carstairs, 
and became the mother of the celebrated principal 
of the college of Edinburgh ; another was the wife 
successively of Mr. Zachary Boyd and Mr. James 
Durham. Being thus intimately connected with the 
clergy, William Dunlop early chose the church as 
bis profession. After completing his studies at the 
university of Glasgow, he became tutor in the family 
of William, Loni Cochrane, and superintended 
the education of John, second Earl of Dundonald, 
and his brother, William Cochrane of Kilmarnock. 
The insurrection of 1679 took place about the time 
when he became a licentiate, and he warmly espoused 
the views of the moderate party in that unfortunate 
enterprise. Though he was concerned in drawing up 
the Hamilton declaration, which embodied the views 
of his party, he appears to have escaped the subse- 
quent vengeance of the government. Tired, however, 
like many others, of the hopeless state of things 
in his own country, he joined the emigrants who 
colonized the state of Carolina, and continued there 
till after the Revolution, partly employed in secular 
and partly in spiritual work. He had previously 
married his cousin, Sarah Carstairs. On returning 
to Scotland in 1690, he was, through the influence 
of the Dundonald family, presented to the parish of 
Ochiltree, and a feiQr months after had a call to the 
church of Paisley. Ere he could enter upon this 
charge, a vacancy occurred in the principality of the 
university of Glasgow, to which he was preferred 
by King William, November, 1690. Mr. Dunlop*s 
celebrity arises from the dignity and zeal with which 
he supported the interests of this institution. In 
1692 he was an active member of the general corre- 

1 Tfu Substance of a Sftech in ifu Houte of Commont^ on 
tkt British Government and Trade in the East Indies^ April 
*}» 1793* London, s8x3, 8vo. — Letter to the Chairman of the 
Court tf Directors ^ the East India Company, u^on an o^en 
Trade to India. London, 18x3, 8vo. — Letters to the Rtg^ht 
Honourable Spenser Percival, relative to the EstabUshsnent 
of a Naval Arsenal at Northfleet, London, xBxo, 4tow 



spondence of the Scottish universities, and in 1694 
was one of a deputation sent by the Church of Scot- 
land to congratulate the king on his return from 
the Continent, and negotiate with his majesty certain 
affairs concerning the interest of the church. He 
seems to have participated considerably in the power 
and influence enjoyed by his distinguished brother- 
in-law, Carstairs, which it is well known was of a 
most exalted though unofficial kind. In 1699 he 
acted as commissioner for all the five universities, in 
endeavouring to obtain some assistance for those in- 
stitutions. He succeeded in securing a yearly grant 
of £1200 sterling, of which ;f300 was bestowed 
upon his own college. While exerting himself for 
the public, Principiu Dunlop reearded little his own 
immediate profit or advantage: besides his principal- 
ship, the situation of historiographer for Scotland, 
with a pension of £4^ a year, is stated to have been 
all that he ever personally experienced of the royal 
bounty. He died in middle life, March, 1700, 
leaving behind him a most exalted character. '* His 
singular piety," says Wodrow, with whom he was 
connected by marriage, *' great prudence, public 
spirit, universal knowledge, general usefulness, and 
excellent temper, were so well known, that his death 
was as much lamented as perhaps any one man's in 
this church." 

Principal Dunlop left two sons, both of whom 
were distinguished men. Alexander, who was bom 
in America, and died in 1742, was an eminent pro- 
fessor of Greek in the Glasgow university, and author 
of a Greek grammar long held in esteem. William 
was professor of divinity and church history in the 
university of Edinburgh, and published the well- 
known collection of creeds and confessions which 
appeared in 17 19 and 1722 (two volumes), as a 
means of correcting a laxity of religious opinion, 
banning at that time to oe manifested by some 
respectable dissenters. To this work was prefixed 
an admirable essay on confessions, which has since 
been reprinted separately. Professor William Dun- 
lop, after acquiring great celebrity both as a teacher 
of theology and a preacher, died October 29th, 1720, 
at the early age of^ twenty-eight. 

DUNS, John de (Scotus), that is, "John of 
Dunse, Scotsman," an eminent philosopher, was 
bom in the latter part of the thirteenth century. 

The thirteenth and part of the fourteenth centuries 
are distinguished in the history of philosophy as the 
scholastic age^ in which the Aristotelian logic and 
metaphysics were employed, to an absurd and even 
impious degree, in demonstrating and illustrating 
the truths of the Holy Scriptures. Among the many 
scholars of Europe who, during this period, per- 
verted their talents in the exposition of preposterous 
dogmas and the defence of a false system of philo- 
sophy, John de Dunse, called the Subtle Doctor, 
was perhaps the most celebrated. So famous indeed 
was he held for his g^enius and learning, that Eng- 
land and Ireland have contended with Scotland for 
the honour of his birth. His name, however, seems 
to indicate his nativity beyond all reasonable dispute. 
Though convenience has induced general modem 
writers to adopt the term Scotus as his principal 
cognomen, it is evidently a signification of ms native 
country alone; for Erigena, and other eminent natives 
of Scotland in early times, are all alike distinguished 
by it in their learned titles; these titles, be it ob- 
served, having been conferred in foreign seminaries 
of learning. John of Dunse points as clearly as 
possible to the town of that name in Berwickshire, 
where, at this day, a spot is pointed out as the place 
of his birth, and a branch of his family possessed. 
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till the beginning of the last century, a small piece 
of ground, called in old writings, '* Duns's Half of 
Grueldykes.'' Those who claim him as a native 
of England set forward the village of Dunstane in 
Northumberland as the place of his birth; but while 
the word Dunse^ is exactly his name, Dunstane is 
not so, and therefore, without other proof, we must 
hold the English locality as a mere dream. The 
Irish claimants again say, that, as Scotia was the 
ancient name of Ireland, Scotus must have been an 
Irishman. But it happens that Scotland and Ireland 
bore their present names from a period long antece- 
dent to the birth of John de Dunse; and all over 
Europe Hibernus and Scotus were distinguishing 
titles of Irishmen and Scotsmen. Independent, too, 
of the name, there are other testimonies concerning 
the native place of Scotus. In the earliest authentic 
record of him, preserved in his life by Wading (an 
Irishman and advocate for Ireland), the following 
passage occurs, which represents him as a boy con- 
ducted by two friars to Dumfries, a town in a county 
almost adjoining that in which Dunse is situate: — 
"Some infer that the acute genius of Scotus was 
inborn. Father Udephonsus Birzenus {in Appar. 
§ 2) from Ferchius ( Vtta ScoH^ c 20), and the latter 
from Gilbert Brown {Hist, Eccles.) relate, *that 
Scotus, occupied on a farm, and, though the son of 
a rich man, employed in keeping sheep, according 
to the custom of nis country, that youth may not 
become vicious from idleness, was met by two Fran- 
ciscan friars, begging as usual for their monastery. 
Being favourably received by his father's hospitality, 
they begun to instruct the boy by the repetition of 
the Lord's prayer, as they found him ignorant of the 
principles of piety; and he was so apt a scholar as to 
repeat it at once. The friars, surprised at such 
docility, which they regarded as a prodigy, prevailed 
on the £a.ther, though the mother warmly and loudly 
opposed, to permit them to lead the boy to Dum- 
fries, where he was soon after shorn as a novice, and 
presented to our holy fether St. Francis; and some 
say that he then assumed the profession of a friar.' 
Such are the words of Birzenus." Another passage 
from the same authority is still more conclusive 
regarding the country of Scotus: — "Nor must a 
wonderful circumstance be omitted, which, with 
Birzenus, we transcribe from Ferchius (c. 5), that 
we may obtain the greater credit Hence it appears 
that the Holy Virgin granted to Dunse innocence of 
life, modesty of manners, complete £uth, continence, 
piety, and wisdom. That Paul might not be elated 
by great revelations, he suffered the blows of Satan; 
that the Subtle Doctor might not be inflated by the 
gifts of the mother of Christ, he was forced to suffer 
the tribulation of captivity by a fierce enemy. Gold 
is tried by the furnace, and a just man by temptation. 
Edward I., King of England, called, from the length 
of his legs. Long Shanks^ had cruelly invaded Scot- 
land, leaving no monument of ancient majesty that 
he did not seize or destroy, leading to death, or to 
jail, the most noble and learned men of the cotmtry. 
Among them were twelve friars; and that he might 
experience the dreadfiil slaughter and bitter captivity 
of his country^ John of Dunse suffered a miserable 
servitude; thus imitating the apostle in the graces of 
God, and the chains he endured." 

When delivered from his servitude in England, 
Scotus studied at Merton College, Oxford, where he 
soon became distinguished, particularly by the fad- 

^ It is a common story that the term dumce is derived from 
the name of the philosopher, but in an obliaue manner; a stupid 
student being termed another Dunse. on toe same pnnciple as 
a person of heavy intellect in general life is sometimes termed 
Akrii^tmoH, 



lity and subtlety of his logical dictations. His 
progress in natural and moral philosophy, and in 
the different branches of mathematical learning, was 
rapid; and his skill in scholastic theology was so 
striking, that he was, in 1 301, appointed divinity 
professor at Oxford. In this situation he soon 
attracted unbounded popularity. His lectures an 
the sentences of Peter Lombard drew immense 
crowds of hearers, and we are assured that there 
were no fewer than thirty thousand students brought 
to the university of Oxford by the &me of the Subtle 
Doctor's eloquence and learning. These lectures 
have been printed, and fill six folio volumes. In 
1 304. he was commanded by the general of his order 
(the Franciscan) to proceed to Paris, to defend the 
doctrine of the immaculate conception of the Virgin 
Mary, which had been impugned by some divines. 
No fewer than two hundred objections are said to 
have been brought against that doctrine, which he 
"heard with great composure, and refuted them with 
as much ease as Samson broke the cords of the 
Philistines." Hugo Cavillus, in his life of Scotus, 
says that one who was present on this occasion, bat 
who was a stranger to the person, though not to the 
&me, of Scotus, exclaimed, in a fervour of admiration 
at the eloquence displayed, "This is either an angel 
from heaven, a devil from hell, or John Duns Scotus!'* 
The same anecdote we have seen applied to various 
other prodigies, but this is perhaps the origin of it. 
As a reward for his victory in this famous dispute, 
he was appointed professor and r^ent in the theo- 
logical schools of Paris, and acquir^ the title of the 
Subtle Doctor. Nothing, however, could be 
more barren and useless than the chimerical abstrac- 
tions and metaphysical refinements which obtained 
him his title. lie opposed Thomas Aquinas on the 
subject of grace, and established a sect called the 
Scotists, in contradistinction to the Thomists, which 
extended its ramifications throughout every country 
in Europe. In 1308 he was sent to Cologne, to 
found a university there, and to defend his favourite 
doctrine of the immaculate conception against the 
disciples of Albert the Great. But he was only a 
few months there when he was seized with an apo- 
plectic fit, which cut him off on the 8th of November, 
1308, in the forty-fourth, or, according to others, in 
the thirty-fourth year of his age. It is said that he 
was buried before he had been actually dead, as was 
discovered by an after-examination of his grave. 

The writings which Scotus left behind him were 
numerous. Various editions of parts of them, par- 
ticularly of his lectures on the sentences of Peter 
Lombard, were printed towards the close of the 
fifteenth century; and in 1639 a complete edition of 
all his works, with his life, by Wadii^, et cum Notis 
et Comm, a P. P. Hibemis ColUgii RomaniS. Isinori 
Professoribusy appeared at Lyons in twelve volumes 
folio! These labours, which were at one time 
handled with reverential awe, are now almost totally 
neglected. 

The &me of John Duns Scotus during his life- 
time, and for many years after his decease, was 
extraordinary, and goes to prove the extent of his 
talents, however misapplied and wasted they were 
on the subtleties of school philosophy and the ab- 
surdities of school divinity. From among the testi- 
monials regarding him which Wading has collected 
in his life, the foGowing, by a learned cardinal, may 
be given as a specimen: — "Among all the scholastic 
doctors, I must regard John Duns Scotus as a 
splendid sun, obscuring all the stars of heaven by 
the piercing acuteness of his genius; by the subtlety 
and die depth of the most wide, the most hidden, 
the most wonderful learning, this most subtle doctor 
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surpasses all others, and, in my opinion, yields to no 
writer of any age. His productions, the admiration 
and despair even of the most learned among the 
learned, being of such extreme acuteness, that they 
exercise, excite, and sharpen even the brightest 
talents to a more sublime knowledge of divine ob- 
jects, it is no wonder that the most profound writers 
join in one voice, *that this Scot, beyond all con- 
troversy, surpasses not only the contemporary theo- 
logians, but even the greatest of ancient or modem 
times, in the sublimity of his genius and the immen- 
sity of his learning.' This subtle docto/ was the 
founder of the grand and most noble sect of the 
Scotists, which, solely guided by his doctrine, has 
so zealously taught, defended, amplified, and diffused 
it, that, being spread all over the world, it is regarded 
as the most illustrious of all. From this sect, like 
heroes from the Trojan horse, many princes of science 
have proceeded, whose labour in teaching has ex- 
plaincKl many difficulties, and whose industry in 
writing has so much adorned and enlarged theo- 
logical learning, that no further addition can be 
expected or desired." Here is another specimen of 
panegyric: "Scotus was so consummate a philo- 
sopher, that he could have been the inventor of 
pMlosophy, if it had not before existed. His know- 
lenge of all the mysteries of religion was so profound 
and perfect, that it was rather intuitive certainty 
than belief. He described the divine nature as if 
he had seen God; the attributes of celestial spirits 
as if he had been an angel; the felicities of a future 
state as if he had enjoyed them; and the ways of 
providence as if he had penetrated into all its secrets. 
He wrote so many books that one man is hardly 
able to read them, and no one man is able to under- 
stand them. He would have written more, if he 
had composed with less care and accuracy. Such 
was our immortal Scotus, the most ingenious, acute, 
and subtle of the sons of men." ^ 

These extracts mav suffice to show the estimation, 
or rather adoration, m which the Subtle Doctor was 
once held; and it was not alone among his own 
disciples that he was venerated; for Julius Caesar 
Scaliger acknowledges, that in the perusal of John of 
Dunse he acquired any subtlety of discussion which 
he might possess; and Cardan, one of the earliest 
philosophers who broke the yoke of Aristotle, classes 
Scotus amon^ his chosen twelve masters of profound 
and subtle sciences. In comparing the enttiusiastic 
popularity in which Scotus and his works were once 
held with the undisturbed oblivion which they now 
enjoy, the mind adverts to the fleeting nature of all, 
even the most honourable, earthly aggrandizement. 

DURHAM, James, "that singularly wise and 
fiuthfiil servant of Jesus Christ," was by birth a gen- 
tleman. He was descended from the femily of 
Grange-Durham, in the shire of Angus, and was 
proprietor of the estate of Easter Powrie, now called 
Wedderbum. From his age at the time of his death, 
he appears to have been bom in 1622. We have 
but few memorials of his early life. Leaving college 
before taking any degree, he retired to his paternal 
estate, where he lived for some years as a country 
gentleman. At an early period he married a daughter 
of the laird of Duntarvie; and soon afterwards, while 
on a visit to one of her relations, became deeply im- 
pressed with religious feelings.' On his return home 

1 Brukeri Hist. PkUos. torn. iii. p. 8a8. 

* The following account of his conversion is given in Wodrow's 
Anatecta (MS. Adv. Lib.): — " He was young when he naar- 
ried, and was not for a while concerned about religion. He 
came with his lady to visit his mother-in-law, the Lady Dun- 
tarvie, who lived m the parish of the Queensferry. There fell 
at that time a communion to be in the Queensferry, and soe 



he devoted himself almost wholly to study, in which 
he made great proficiency, and we are told *' became 
not only an experimental Christian but a learned 
man." He did not, however, contemplate becom- 
ing a clergyman till the time of the civil wars, in 
which he served as a captain. On one occasion, 
before joining battle with the English, he called his 
company together to prayer. Mr. David Dickson 
riding past, heard some one praying, drew near him, 
and was much struck with what he heard. After 
the service was finished he charged him, that as 
as soon as the action was over, he should devote 
himself to the ministry, '*for to that he judged the 
Lord had called him." During the engagement 
Mr. Durham met with two remarkable deliverances, 
and accordingly considered himself bound to obey 
the stranger's chaige, *'as a testimony of his grateful 
and thankful sense of the Lord's goodness and mercy 
to him." 

With this resolution he came to the college of 
Glasgow, where he appears to have taken his 
degree,' and to have studied divinity under his cele- 
brated friend David Dickson. The year 1647, i^ 
which he received his license, was one of severe pes- 
tilence. The. masters and students of the university 
removed to Irvine, where Mr. Durham underwent 
his trials, and received a recommendation from his 
professor to the presbytery and magistrates of Glas- 
gow. Though now only about twenty-five years of 
age, study and seriousness of disposition had already 
given him the appearance of an old man. The ses- 
sion of Glasgow appointed one of their members to 
request him to preach in their city, and after a short 
period, ** being abundantly satisfied with Mr. Dur- 
ham's doctrine, and the gifts bestowed upon him by 
the Lord, for serving him in the ministry, did unani- 
mously call him to the ministry of the Blackfriars' 
Church, then vacant." Thither he removed in Novem- 
ber the same year. In 1649 Mr. Durham had a press- 
ing call from the town of Edinburgh, but the General 
Assembly, to whom it was ultimately referred, refused 
to allow his translation. In his ministerial labours 
he seems to have exercised great patience and dili- 
gence, nor was he wanting in that plainness and 
sincerity towards the rich and powerful, which is so 
necessary to secure esteem. When the republican 
army was at Glasgow in 165 1, Cromwell came un- 
expectedly on a Sunday afternoon to the Outer High 
Church, where Mr. Durham preached "graciously 
and well to the time as could have been desired, 
according to Principal Baillie; in plainer language, 
* * he preached against the invasion to his fiice. "* The 

the Lady Duntarvie desired her son-in-law, Mr. Durham, to go 
and hear sermon upon the Saturday, and for some time he 
would by no means go, till both his lady and his mother-in- 
law, with mudi importunity, at last prevailed with him to go. 
He went that day and heard very attentively: he seemed to 
be moved that day by the preacher being ver>[ serious in his 
discourse, so that tnere was something wrought in Mr. Durtiam 
that day; but it was like an embryo. When he came home he 
said to nis mother-in-law, ' Mother, ye had much ado to get 
me to the church this day: but I will goe to-morrow without 
your importuning me.' fie went away on the Sabbath morn- 
mg, and heard the minister of the plaoe, worthy Mr. Ephraim 
Melvine, preach the action sermon upon x Pe. ii. 7, and Mr. 
Duriiam nad these expressions about his sermon: ' He com- 
mended him, he commended him^ affiun and again, till he made 
my heart and soul commend hunl^and soe he immediately 
dosed with Christ, and covenanted, and went down imme- 
diately to the table, and took the seal of the covenant; and 
after that he became a most serious man." 

• See Letter of Principal BaiUie in M'Ure's HuUry^GlM- 
£ow. ed. xSio, p. 364. 

4 Wodrow's Lift o/Dickttm, MS. p. xiz. In the AtuiUcU 
of this historian occturs the following curious oarticulars: 

" tells me he had this account from old Aikenhead, 

who had it from the gentlewoman. That Cromwell came in 
to Glasgow, with some of his officers, upon a Sabbath-day, and 
came straight into the High Churdi, where Mr. Durham was 
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story is thus concluded by his biographer: — " Next 
day Cromwell sent for Mr. Durham, and told him, 
that he always thought Mr. Darhlim had been a 
more wise and prudent man than to meddle with 
matters of public concern in his sermons. To which 
Mr. Durham answered, that it was not his practice 
to bring public matters into the pulpit, but that he 
judged it both wisdom and prudence in him to speak 
his mind upon that head, seeing he had the oppor- 
tunity of doing it in his own hearing. Cromwell 
dismissed him very civilly, but desired him to forbear 
insisting upon that subject in public. And at the 
same time, sundry ministers both in town and country 
met with Cromwell and his officers, and represented 
in the strongest manner the injustice of his inva- 



sion. 



in 



In the year 1650, when Mr. Dickson became pro- 
fessor of divinity at Edinburgh College, the commis- 
sioners for visiting that of Glasgow, appointed by 
the General Assembly, unanimously called Mr. 
Durham to the vacant chair. But before he was 
admitted to this office, the assembly nominated him 
chaplain to the king's family; a situation in which, 
though trying, more especially to a young man, he 
conducted himself with great gravity and faithfulness. 
While he conciliated the affections of the courtiers, 
he at the same time kept them in awe; ''and when- 
ever," says his biographer, "he went about the 
duties of his place, they did all carry eravely, and 
did forbear all lightness and profanity. The dis- 
position of Charles, however, was little suited to the 
simplicity and unostentatious nature of the Presby- 
terian worship, and although Mr. Durham may 
have obtained his respect, there is little reason to 
believe that he liked the check which his presence 
imposed. 

Livingston mentions that Mr. Durham offered to 
accompany the king when he went to Worcester — 
an offer which, as may have been anticipated, was 
not accepted. The session of Glasgow, finding that 
he was again at liberty, wrote a letter to him at 
Stirling, in which they expressed the warmest feel- 
ings towards him. *'We carmot tell," say they, 
"how much and how earnestly we long once more 
to see your face, and to hear a word from you, from 
whose mouth the Lord has often blessed the same, 
for our great refreshment We do, therefore, with 
all earnestness request and beseech you, that you 
would, in the interim of your retirement from attend- 
ance upon that charge (that of king's chap]ain),^let 
the town and congregation, once and yet dear to vou, 
who dare not quit their interest in you, nor Iook on 
that tie and relation betwixt you and them as dis- 
solved and null, enjoy the comfort of your sometimes 

povaching. The first seat that offered him was P[rovost] 
PorteriieTd's, where Miss Porterfield sat, and she, seeing him 
an English officer, she was almost not dvil. However, he got 
in and sat with Miss Porterfield. Ai^er sermon was over, ne 
asked the minister's name. She sullenly enoush told him, and 
desired to know wherefore he asked. He said, 'because he 
perceived him to be a very fi^eat man, and in his oiHnion might 
be chaplain to any prince in Europe, though he had never 
seen him nor heard of him before. She inquired about him, 
and found it was O. Cromwell." 

^ Life prefixed to Treatise concerning^ Scandal. Cromwell 
seems to have received "great plainness of speech" at the 
hands of the ministers^ of Glasgow. On a former occasion 
Zachary Boyd had railed on him to his face in the High 
Church: on the present, we are informed, that "on Sunday, 
before noon, he came unexpectedly to the High Inner Churcn, 
where he quietly heard Mr. Robert Ramsay preach a very 

good honest sermon, pertinent for his case. In the afternoon 
e came as unexpectnlly to the High Outer Church, where he 
heard Mr. John Carstairs lecture, and Mr. James Divham 
preach gnunously, and well to the time, as could have been 
desired. Generally, all who preached that day in the town 
gave a/air enough teHimony against tht sectaries.** — Baillie, 
utsu^ra. 



very comfortable fellowship and ministry." From 
the letter it would appear, that Mr. Durham did not 
yet consider himself released from his appointment 
in the king's family; but with the battle of Worcester 
terminated all the fond hopes of the royalists. Find- 
ing the household thus broken up, there could be 
no objection to his returning to his former residence. 
He is mentioned as present in the session in April, 
and it was at this period that his interview with 
Cromwell took place, but for several months after* 
wards he seems to have withdrawn. In August 
a vacancy in the Inner High Church arose from the 
death of Mr. Robert Ramsay, and Mr. Durham was 
earnestly requested to accept the charge. He ac- 
cordingly entered upon it in the course of the same 
year (1651), having for his colleague Mr. John Car- 
stairs, his brother-in-law by his second marriage, 
and ^Either of the afterwards celebrated principal of 
the university of Edinburgh. {See article C arstai RS. ) 
In the divisions which took place between the re- 
solutioners and protesters, Mr. Durham^took neither 
side. When the two parties in the synod of Glas- 
gow met separately, each elected him their mode- 
rator, but he refused to join them until they should 
unite, and a junction fortunately took place. The 
habits of severe study in which he had indulged since 
his entry into the ministry seem to have brought 
on a premature decay of his constitution. After 
several months of confinement, he died on the 25th 
of Tune, 1658, at the early age of thirty-six. ' 

Mr. Durham's first marriage has been noticed in 
the early part of this sketch. His second wife was 
the widow of the famous Zachary Boyd, and third 
daughter of William Mure of Glanderston in Ren- 
frewshire. This lady seems to have survived him 
many years, and to have been a zealous keeper of 
conventicles. Several of her sufferings on this ac- 
count are noticed by Wodrow in his History. 

It would be tiresome to the reader to enter into a 
detail of Mr. Durham's different works, and their 
various editions. He has long been, and still con- 
tinues, one of the most popular religious writers in 
Scotland.* 

DXJRIE, Lord. See Gibson, Sir Alexander. 

DURY, John. This clergyman, who was of 
some note during the religious contentions of the 
seventeenth century, was bom in Scotland, and edu- 
cated for the ministry. In 1624 he went to Oxford, 
that he might avail himself of the advantages of 
the public library; and when the time was ripened 
for the accomplishment of what he considered his 
especial mission, he told his ecclesiastical superiors 
that he could serve the interests of religion better by 
travelling through the world than confining himself 
to one flock. His aim was to effect an agreement 
among the different Protestant churches; and his 
mind was stored with those arguments in &vour of 
concord which he thought womd prove irresistible. 
His proposal was favourably received, and his cm- 

' " Mr. Durham was a person of the outmost cnmposure and 
navity, and it was much made him smile. In some great man's 
house, Mr. William Guthry and he were together at dinner, 
and Mr. Guthry was exceeding merry, and made Mr. Durham 
smile, yea laugh, at his pleasant facetious conversation. U 
was the ordinary of the family to pray after dinner, and im- 
mediately after their mirth it was put upon_ Mr. Guthry to 
pray, and as he was wont, he fell immediately into the greatest 
measure of seriousnesse and fervency, to the astonishment and 
moving of all present When he rose from prayer, Mr. Dur- 
ham came to him and embraced him, and said, 'O! Will, you 
are a happy man. If I had been soe daft as you have been, I 
could not have been seriouse, nor in any frame, for forty-eight 
hours." — ^Wodrow's Ana. iii. T33. 

* Abridged from a Memoir of Duriuun prefixed to his 
Treatise concerning Scandal, Glas. X740, xamo. 
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sade recommended by several influential ecclesiastics, 
among whom was Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
while he was assisted by Bedel, Bishop of Kilmore, 
and Dr. Joseph Hall, Bishop of Exeter. 

In 1634, Dury, after publishing his plan of union, 
commenced his active operations; but as these could 
scarcely be otherwise than unsuccessful, a brief notice 
of them may suffice. In the year above mentioned 
he attended a famous assemblv of the evangelical 
churches of Germany at Frankfort. In the same 
year, also, the churches of Transylvania sent him 
their advice and counsel. From this period until 
1661 he seems to have been employed in incessant 
action, moving in every direction, n^otiating with 
the clergy of Denmark and Sweden, consulting the 
universities, and communicating their answers; and 
although, after so much labour, the prospect of reli- 
gious union appeared as hopeless as ever, he neither 
abandoned hope, nor remitted in his exertions. The 
elasticity of belief, however, which such an enterprise 
was calculated to create, was manifested in his own 
career: as a Presbyterian, he was one of the members 
of the Assembly of Divines, aAd one of the preachers 
before the Long Parliament, but subsequently he 
became an Independent. But let him change or 
accommodate his creed as he might, his purpose 
remained unchanged ; and, directing his pilgrimage 
to Germany, he previously applied to the clergy of 
Utrecht for an authentic testimony of their good in- 
tentions towards his scheme of religious accommoda- 
tion; and, to encourage them, he mformed them of 
the hopeful state in which he had left the affair with 
the King of Great Britain and the Elector of Bran- 
denburg, of what had been transacted at the court of 
Hesse, and the measures which had actually been 
taken at Geneva, Heidelberg, and Metz. Having 
obtained from the clergy of Utrecht the desired testi- 
monial, which he might show to the Germans, he 
annexed it to a Latin work which. he published in 
1 66 1 at Amsterdam, under the title of Johannis 
Dura Irenicorum Tractatitum Prodromus^ &c. Hav- 
visited Germany, and being at Frankfort in April, 



1 662, his conversation with some gentlemen at Metz 
about M. Ferri, an amiable enthusiast of their city, 
who, like himself, laboured to reconcile religious 
differences, inspired him with the resolution to visit 
Metz ; . but here two difficulties occurred — ^he must 
accommodate himself to the fashions of the place by 
shaving off his large white square beard, and dress- 
ing himself in the French costume. These, however, 
important though they might appear to others, were 
small difficulties to one who for the sake of a righteous 
enterprise was willing to become all things to all 
men; and on his arrival at Metz, M. Fern was so 
transported with the distinction which such a visit 
conferred upon him, that he went out to meet Dury 
in a "complete undress." [Such is the phrase used 
by his biographer, but its meaning we cannot clearly 
understand.] The delight of that meeting was 
mutual, and the good men had a long conference 
upon the subject of religious union which each had 
so much at heart. 

In this brief summary we have comprised the his- 
tory of the labour of forty years, at the end of which 
Dury found that he had only sowed the wind and 
reaped the whirlwind. The religious world was as 



little prepared for conviction by argument in the 
seventeenth century as it had been by the sword of 
Charles V. in the sixteenth ; and the Lutheran and 
Calvinistic churches were still as far apart and still 
as irreconcilable as ever. Thus Dury found them 
in 1674, when the fire of his enterprise was exhausted, 
and when he was too old to work. It was only 
then also that his bold heart yielded to the convic- 
tion that all had been done in vain. Still hopeful, 
however, that truth would ultimately prevail, and 
the world, although at a remote period, be at one, 
Duiv suspected that he had gone the wrong way to 
work, and hastened to change his tactics. It was no 
longer the union merely of the Calvinistic and Lu- 
theran churcljes which he sought, but of all the 
Christian churches at large, and this he conceived 
might be best effected by giving a new exposition of 
the Apocalypse. This he did in a little treatise 
written in French, and published at Frankfort in 
1674. It was his last morsel of bread cast upon the 
waters, and he hoped it might appear and be available 
on earth after he had passed to the more perfect 
union in heaven. He had now, however, obtained 
an honourable shelter, where he could spend the rest 
of his days in comfort, and die in peace. This was 
from Hedwig Sophia, Princess of Hesse, and regent 
of the principality, who assigned him a commodious 
lodging, with a liberal table, and a free postage for 
his letters, so that he might carry on his extensive 
correspondence; and here he died, but in what year 
we are unable to discover. Of the piety and sin- 
cerity of Durv there can be no doubt, whatever may 
be thought of his wisdom and discretion. The world 
as yet was not fully aware of the difficulty of reconcil- 
ing contending churches; and he failed by prematurelv 
attempting to accomplish what our own day is still 
unable to effect. Much writing as well as travelling 
occupied his long and active life; and his published 
works, of which the following is a list, show the 
shades and changes of opinion which his mind under- 
went in his impossible work of reconciling all parties 
to one standard : — Consultatio TTuologica suffer Nego* 
tio Pacts EcclesiasL Lond. 1 64 1, 4to. — A Summary 
Discourse concerning the Work of Peace Ecclesiastic^, 
Camb. 1 64 1. — Petition to the House of Commons for 
the Preservation of Trtu Religion. Lond. 1 642, 4to. — 
Certain Considerations^ showing the Necessity of a Cor- 
respondency in Spiritual Matters betwixt all Professed 
Churches. Lond. 1642, 4to. — Epistolary Discourse to 
Thomas Godwin, Phil. Nye, and Sam. Hartlib. Lond. 
1644, 4to. Of Presbytery and Independency, &c 
1646, 4to. — Model of the Church Government. 1647, 
4to. — Peace makes the Gospel Way. 1648, 4to. — Sea- 
sonable Discourse for Reformation. 1649, 4to. — An 
Epistolary Discourse to Mr. Thomas Thorowgood con- 
cerning his Conjecture that the Americans are de- 
scend^ from the Israelites, &c. 1649, 4to. — Con- 
siderations concerning the Engagement, 1650, with 
two other Pamphlets on the same Subject, in answer to 
an A ntagonist. — The Reformed School. 1 650, 1 2mo, 
with a Supplement in 105 1. — The Reformed Library 
Keeper, 1650, X2mo, to which is aaded Bibliotheca 
Ducis Brunozncensis et Lunenburgi et Wolfenbuttel. 
— Conscience Ecued, Sec 1651, 4to. — Earnest Plea for 
Gospel Communion, xd^^-Summary Platform of 
Divinity, 1654. 
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EDMONDS, Colonel. This gallant soldier of 
fortune, who was bom in Stirling about the close of 
the sixteenth century, was of humble origin, being 
the son of a baker (or as it was called, a baxter) in 
that ancient town. While a young boy, he ran away 
from his parents, firom what cause is not recorded, 
and after finding his way to the Low Countries, en- 
listed as a common soldier in the army of Maurice, 
Prince of Orange. In this capacity he so highly 
distinguished himself by his valour and good conduct, 
that at last he attained the rank of colonel. After 
he had risen to this distinguished position, he was one 
day in company with several of his fellow-officers, 
when a man came to him who spoke Scotch. Edmonds, 
warming at the sound, was eager to hear the last 
news from Scotland, upon which the man, desirous 
of securing the colonel's favour, answered, **Your 

cousin, my lord , is well, also your cousin ;" 

and afterwards followed a string of high -titled names, 
all of whom the rogue made out to be the colonel's 
near kinsmen. Indignant at this device to ennoble 
him among strangers, where the fraud might have 
passed unauestioned, Edmonds sharply rebuked the 
fellow, ordered him out of his presence, and then 
told the brilliant company that he had no such high 
relationship, but was nothing more than the son of 
a poor baxter of Stirling. 

Having won fortune as well as military rank, the 
colonel returned to his own country; but although 
now a man of some mark, the same proud humility 
still abode with him. On returning to Stirling, the 
magistrates and some of the principal inhabitants 
went out to meet him, and conduct him to his lodg- 
ings; but he would reside in no house but that of fads 
parents, who were still alive. When the Earl of 
Mar also invited him to dinner or to supper, he re- 
fused, unless his father and mother were also invited, 
and placed above him at table. 

In public spirit and liberality to his native town, 
Edmonds was not wanting. Among his other deeds 
of this nature, he either wholly built, or materially 
enlarged the manse of Stirling, a large three-storied 
edifice, having the baker's arms placed on the east 
end of the building; and this manse continued until 
1824, when it was taken down. He also presented 
the pair of colours which the town afterwards used 
in its public meetings and processions. The date 
of his death is unknown. His daughter married Sir 
Thomas Livingston of Jerviswood, Bart. ; and her 
eldest son of the same name was colonel of a r^- 
ment of dragoons, a privy-councillor, commander- 
in-chief in Scotland, and finally raised to the peerage 
by William III. in 1698, under the title of Viscount 
Teviot; but as he died without issue, the title be- 
came extinct. 

ELGIN, Earl op. As a Scottish nobleman, this 
eminent statesman is entitled to a place in our records, 
although his birth-place was not in Scotland. James 
Bruce, eighth Earl of Elgin and twelfth Earl of Kin- 
cardine, was bom in London on the 20th of July, 
181 1, and was the eldest son of Thomas, the seventh 
Earl of Elgin, by his second marriage with Elizabeth, 
daughter of Tames Townshend Oswald of Dunnikier, 
Fifeshire. He was educated first at Eton, and after- 
wards at Christ Church, at which the late Marquis 
of Dalhousie, Lord Canning, Lord Herbert of Lea, 



and Mr. Gladstone were his fellow-coU^ians; and 
while a student at the university, he was Known by 
the title of Lord Bruce, his father being still alive. 
His proficiency as a scholar was attested by his beii^ 
of the first-class in classics in 1832, after which he 
became a fellow of Merton College. His public and 
political life did not commence until he had reached 
the ripe age of thirty, when, in 1841, he entered 
parliament as member for Southampton, and a 
supporter of Sir Robert Peel. In the same year, 
by the death of his £either, be succeeded to the 
earldom ; but, being a Scottish peer, he could 
still retain his seat in the House of Commons; 
this, however, he resigned in 1842, in conseauence 
of being appointed to the govemor-generalsnip of 
Jamaica. 

In 1846 more important political duties awaited 
the Earl of Elgin. At this time our important colony 
of Canada had many grievances both real and im- 
aginary to complain o^ but the greatest of aU was 
the apprehended passing of the corn-law bill, at that 
time under the consideration of the imperial paiiia- 
ment Should the bill pass into law, the principle 
of protection would be annihilated, and that of 
"buying in the cheapest market" be established in 
its room. In this case, how would the interests of 
Canada be affected? It was feared, that if the dif- 
ferential duties on the import of colonial and foreign 
grain into Great Britain should be abolished, it would 
be impossible for the colony to compete with the 
United States. This the colonists represented in an 
earnest petition to her majesty, expressed in the fol- 
lowing words: — ** Situated as Canada is, and with a 
climate so severe as to leave barely one half of the 
year open for intercourse by the St. Lawrence with 
the mother country, the cost of transporting her pro* 
ducts to market is much greater than is paid by the 
inhabitants of the United States; and, without a 
measure of protection or some equivalent advantage, 
we cannot successfully compete with that country/' 
A hint of a bolder and more significant character 
followed: — "It is much to be feared," the petition 
added, " that should the inhabitants of Canaaa, from 
the withdrawal of all protection to their staple pro- 
ducts, find that they caimot successfully compete 
with their neighbours of the United States in the only 
market open to them, they will naturally and of 
necessity bc^ to doubt whether remaining a portion 
of the British empire will be of that paramount ad- 
vantage which they have hitherto found it to be.** 
Between the urgency of the corn-bill at home and the 
threat of secession held out by the most important of 
our colonies, the British ministry were in a great 
dilemma; and their choice of Lord Elgin to settle 
the difficulty shows the esteem in which he was held, 
and the confidence that was reposed in him. In 
1846 he was appointed governor of Canada, and he 
cheerfully undertook the difficult commissioiL It is 
not our purpose to enter into the history of his 
government during the eight years over which it 
extended: it is enough to state that it was one of 
firmness tempered with peaceful conciliation, and 
that it was sufficient for the crisis. Adopting the 
policy of his father-in-law. Lord Durham, he pre- 
served a neutrality between all parties that naturally 
made him the umpire of them all; and he secnred 
their confidence, by promoting the welfiu% of all 
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alike in developing the commercial and agricoltund 
interests of the colony. This conduct, and the sub- 
stantial benefits that accrued from it, were of such 
a pacificatory character, that the- colonists no longer 
talked of secession from the mother state, while at 
home his services were so justly appreciated, that 
in 1849 he was raised to the British peerage by the 
title of Baron Elgin of Elgin. 

Scarcely had his lordship rested at home on his 
return from Canada, when a new commission awaited 
liim. Our wonted quarrels with the Chinese had 
broken out into a regular war, and although the 
enemy was contemptible in an open field, the result 
of such a contest was doubtful, more especially as 
the Europeans composed but a handfiil, while the 
Chinese are supposed to constitute nearly a third of 
the whole human race. The contest, also, on the 
part of the enemy, had been aggravated by the per- 
fidy and barbarities of the notorious Yeh, the imperial 
commissioner. To bring such an unpleasant war to 
a speedy termination, the British government re- 
solved to send a plenipotentiary to China, armed 
not only with fuU authority to negotiate a peace, 
but, if necessary, with military resources to compel 
it; and for this important double office Lord Elgin 
was selected. He set sail for our Chinese settlement 
at Hong-Kong, which he reached in the beginning 
of July, 1857; but on the voyage had been met at 
Singapore with tidings of the sudden outburst of the 
Indian mutiny, and a request from Lord Canning, 
the governor-general, to send him whatever troops 
he could spare. As the loss of our Indian empire 
was imminent, and would have been fatal to Britain, 
Lord Elgin complied. Soon after, on finding that 
the mutiny had attained greater magnitude, he fol- 
lowed in person with additional troops firom Hong- 
Kong, wisely judging that in such an emergency the 
Chinese war was an affair of trivial moment. It was 
necessary, indeed, that our handful of troops in India 
should be reinforced with every bayonet that could 
be spared, when the whole country had risen in arms 
against them. Having thus done what he could for 
the preservation of our Indian empire. Lord Elgin 
returned to Hong-Kong, and addressed himself with 
diminished resources to the objects of his Chinese 
mission. It was soon found, however, that negotia- 
tions were useless, on account of the delays and 
duplicity of the Chinese statesmen, and his lordship 
was obliged to have recourse to his ultimate axgu- 
ment. This he could the more effectually do, as he 
had been joined by a French naval and land force, 
and was seconded by the representatives of Russia 
and the United States, who had a common interest 
in the quarrel. Hostilities were commenced by a 
movement of the English and French armaments into 
the Canton River; the large island of Honan, situated 
in the river and opposite Canton, was occupied by 
the confederate European troops, and Canton itself 
was bombarded and taken. These sharp measures, 
and the consciousness of the Chinese that they were 
no match for the ''barbarians" in the arts of war, 
compelled them to a humiliating peace, by the terms 
of which trade was opened between China and 
Europe, and the property, safety, and rights of the 
foreigners in China guaranteed. All was granted 
which Lord Elgin demanded; and, after this success- 
ful embassy, he turned his attention to the neigh- 
bouring empire of Japan, from which a still stricter 
J'ealousy than that which prevailed in China had 
litherto excluded not only European commerce, but 
European visitors. To obtain the opening of its 
ports to our traffic was the purpose of his visit, while 
the apology for his entrance into the Japanese waters 
was, that he was commissioned to present a steam - 



yacht from the Qneen of Great Britain to the Emperor 
of Japan. He persisted' also in conveying this gift 
of his royal mistress to Jeddo, the capital, notwith- 
standing the endeavours of the Japanese to arrest his 
progress, but they were awed into compliance by the 
sight of the formidable steamships of war by which 
the British ambassador was attended. He and his 
suite were welcomed on shore, and the result of this 
embassy was a treaty of peace, friendship, and com- 
merce between the Tycoon of Japan and the Queen 
of Great Britain, which was ratined at Jeddo, July 
1 1 th, 1 859. Although these treaties both with China 
and Japan were as much owing to force as persua- 
sion, and were made with two great nations who 
would be certain to reject them as soon as an oppor- 
tunity occurred, the blame is not to be imputea to 
Lord Elgin. All that prudence, wisdom, and skilful 
diplomacy could effect with a people so insincere, he 
had used on the occasion; and it became the business 
of his government to see that they were kept inviolate, 
and to punish their infraction. It was much, also, 
that two such vast empires, hitherto so inaccessible 
for ages, and which, on that account, had become 
" dead seas of man," should be opened to European 
intercourse and civilization, although this entrance 
had been so rough, and might prove to be nothing 
more than a commencement of the attempt. 

Events in China soon showed that there at least 
nothing more than a commencement had been made. 
One of the conditions of the late treaty was, that a 
British minister and his suite should be pepnanently 
established at Pekin; and for this office of envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, the 
Honourable Mr. Bruce, brother of the Earl of 
Elgin, to whom this treaty was mainly owing, was 
appropriately nominated to the office. Every pre- 
caution also was adopted to spare the sensitive pride 
and suspicion of the Chinese, and, by the advice of 
Lord Elgin, Mr. Bruce was instructed by our govern- 
ment to fix the residence of the British mission at 
Shanghai, and only require that it should be received 
occasionally at Pekin. His right, however, to reside 
permanently in the capital was to be recognized, by 
his repairing to Pekin, presenting his credentials to 
the emperor in person, and obtaining their recogni- 
tion — and forestalling the obstacles that would be 
thrown in his way, the British admiral commanding 
our naval forces in China was appointed to enter the 
mouth of the Peiho, and secure the safety of the 
mission to Pekin. And then commenced those diffi- 
culties and delays by which the Chinese had re- 
solved to reduce the treaty to a dead-letter. Mr. 
Bruce, on reaching Shanghai with the French pleni- 
potentiary, was met with a proposal from the Chinese 
government to have the ratifications of the treaty 
exchanged at that place instead of Pekin ; and, on the 
refusal of the ambassadors, it was proposed that they 
should travel from Shanghai to Pekin by land, a 
journey of two months, instead of going to the capital 
by the river Peiho. But they adopted the latter 
mode of transit, and the Chinese fortified the river 
against them. The disasters that befell the British 
squadron in its attempts to force the passage of the 
Peiho are too well known to require further mention: 
their attacks both by land and water were defeated, 
and the over-confident invaders were driven back 
with considerable loss, and still greater disgrace, to 
Shanghai. 

On the arrival of these tidings in England, it was 
felt that not a moment should be lost in our en- 
deavours to repair the disaster, and that none was so 
fit for the puq>ose as the Earl of Elgin. He was 
therefore once more appointed British plenipotentiary 
in China; and accompanied by Baron Gros, the 
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ambassador from France^ he set sail in an English 
frigate, the Malabar^ for China. Stopping on their 
way, however, at the Point de Galle, in Ceylon, the 
ship ran upon a reef of sunken rocks, and was wrecked, 
while the calamity was so sudden and unexpected 
that both the French and English plenipotentiary 
were well nigh involved in the rum. After this 
narrow escape, they proceeded in another ship to 
China, and reached Shanghai on the 2ist of June, 
i860. From the ships and troops placed at their 
disposal by the French and English governments, 
they were now in a condition to punish the Chinese 
for their late outrage, and compel them to renew the 
violated treaty, while their ultimatum was nothing 
less than the right of both missions to reside in the 
Chinese capital. It is unnecessary to particularize 
the hostile movements both by land and water, and 
the encounters that took place with the Chinese, in 
preparing the advance of the embassy to the capital; 
it is enough to state, that in every encounter the 
Chinese troops were made to feel that they were 
unequally matched against the soldiers of Europe. 
Nor were these the only obstacles to the onward 
progress of Lord Elgin, for the Chinese diplomatists 
carried on at the same time a war of crafty n^otia- 
tion, by which they endeavoured to outwit him. 
Pretending a desire for peace, they sent commis- 
sioners to arrange the terms; but when everything 
was ready for settlement, it was found that all this 
was done merely to occasion delay. But this was 
not all: joining cruelty to perfidy, they attacked a 
body of the English commissioners whom they in- 
vited to a peaceful conference, overpowered them, 
threw them into prison, and treated them with such 
barbarity as is seldom paralleled even among savages. 
To free these captives from their bonds, as well as 
to punish such treachery, it was necessary to carry 
the war into the heart of Pekin; and to show that 
they were in earnest, the united French and English 
troops, on the 6th of October, attacked in their march 
the summer-palace of the emperor, and subjected it 
to indiscriminate and ignominious plunder. Two 
days afterwards, the British prisoners were set free; 
but this reparation was only partial, and came too 
late, and on the 12th every preparation was finished 
for the bombardment of Pekin. The emperor him- 
self had previously left the capital under the pretext 
of a hunting expedition, the government officials 
were terrified and perplexed, and nowhere was there 
concert for resistance even had such a purpose been 
entertained. Pekin therefore surrendered at the 
summons; and one of the most populous of the 
earth's cities, the capital of the prouciest of govern- 
ments, was in the hands of a small invading force, 
with the banners of France and England floating 
triumphantly upon its walls. After this humbling 
surrender. Lord Elgin thought enough had been 
inflicted; but it was now only that he learned the full 
amount of Chinese cruelty that had been inflicted 
upon the prisoners so treacherously surprised and 
captured. Of these, twenty-six in number, only 
thirteen had been restored alive, but so marked by 
the cruelties they had undergone, that to some of 
them life could only be a burden; the rest had been 
murdered, with circumstances of atrocity too horrible 
to be mentioned. Although Pekin was spared ac- 
cording to the previous treaty, he was resolved that 
such barbarity should not go unpunished; and as the 
government had sanctioned the deed, it was upon it 
that the chastisement should fall. The summer- 
palace of the emperor, lately plundered, and in which 
several of the captives had oeen confined and tor- 
tured, was therefore selected for the example; and, 
acting upon his own responsibility, as the French 



ambassador shunned any partnership in the aflair. 
Lord Elgin commanded that this stately building 
should be burned to the ground. He also inflicted 
a fine of 300,000 taels to be paid as compensation to 
the families of the murdered men, and to those per- 
sons who had survived their imprisonment. Eight 
millions of taels were to be paid by the Chinese 
government as an indemnity to England and France 
for the expenses of the war, and the articles of the 
former treaty into which his lordship had entered 
with China in 1858 were ratified with additional 
strict ness. There was no longer any demur expressed 
about the residence of a British representative in 
Pekin. 

The successful termination of this difficult Chinese 
undertaking, and the courage and prudence with 
which it was conducted, justified the appointment of 
Lord Elgin to a still higher office, which almost 
immediately succeeded. This was to be governor- 
general of India in the room of the late Lord Canning. 
The difficulties of the office were so trying, and its 
duties so arduous, that these, combined with the 
nature of the climate, were enough to deter any 
statesman, more especially if he was independent of 
office, or had the prospect of advancement at home. 
But Lord Elgin was not to be held back by sacfa 
personal considerations when duty summoned him 
to the task. His friends, indeed, had their mis- 
givings, when they remembered how two of his 
predecessors, both of whom had been his class- 
fellows at college, had succumbed to the toils of 
office and the eidiausting effects of the climate, and 
had died before their day; but they hoped that his 
lordship^s case might prove a happy exception, more 
especially as he was still in little more than the prime 
of life, and had become inured to the harness of 
politiod labour. The discontent of India also had 
been exhausted in the mutiny, and its numeroos 
tribes and nations had laid the chastisement of its 
suppression to heart. This his lordship felt as soon 
as he had assumed office, so that his principal care 
was to develop the resources of the country, and 
promote the industry of the people. The history of 
nis rule in India was therefore one of peace, neither 
provoking contests nor acquiring territory, and its 
unostentatious character was well rewarded by the 
substantial benefits which it everywhere created. 
India, indeed, needed such a Numa, after the fierce 
wars by which it had been so rudely shaken. But 
too soon this promise of prosperity to so many mil- 
lions under his beneficent administration was brought 
to a close. In the autumn of 1863 he set out on a 
tour of inspection of the north of India, with the 
intention ot visiting Cashmere, accompanied by Lady 
Elgin, and attended by his secretaries and other 
government officials. On the 13th of November he 
had ascended on foot one of the passes of the Hima- 
layas; but the unwonted fatigue was followed by a 
severe illness, which threw him upon a sick-bed at a 
secluded hamlet called the Dhurumsala. From that 
bed he was never more to rise, and his last hours are 
thus described in the Bombay Times: — "Up to the 
19th his lordship was quite conscious, fully aware of 
his state, and perfectly composed. He made every 
earthly preparation for his departure. He made his 
will; gave injunctions that he should be buried at 
Dhurumsalah; directed Colonel Strachey to design 
a tomb for his remains; approved of the design when 
submitted to htm ; dictated the words of the tdegnms 
that he ordered to be despatched to England, con- 
veying the expression of his duty to his queen, and 
the request that her majesty would appoint his iuc- 
cessor; gave instructions respecting the return of his 
family to England; took leave of his fiunily, and 
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waited till his end came. His death/' the same 
authority adds, **is a great loss to the British empire: 
to British India, at such a time as the present, it is 
a loss which seems irreparable/' The character of 
Lord Elgin as a statesman and as governor-general 
of India is thus briefly but justly summed up in the 
Times newspaper, when announcing^ his decease: — 
*'He has &llen in harness; but he has had the satis- 
faction of seeing India grow in prosperity under his 
rule, and hold out expectations which for years past 
we have not dared to entertain. All through his 
life he was successfiil in his undertakings, and he was 
successful to the last He owed that success not so 
much to great genius as to good sense, to social tact, 
and to a love of hard, steady work." 

The Earl of Elgin was twice married. His first 
wife, Elizabeth Mary, daughter of C. L. Gumming 
of Rose-isle, Stirlingshire, died in 1S43, while he 
was governor of Jamaica, leaving him one daughter. 
His second wife was Lady Mary Louisa Lambton, 
daughter of the Earl of Durham, by whom the Earl 
of Elgin had three sons and a daughter. The eldest 
of these sons, Victor Alexander Lord Bruce, suc- 
ceeded him in the earldom. 

ELIBANEl, Lord. See Murray, Patrick. 

ELLIOT, George Augustus, Lord Heathfield, 
a distinguished military officer, was the ninth son of 
Sir Gilbert Elliot of Stobbs in Roxburghshire, and 
bom about the year 17 18. He received his educa- 
tion, first at home under the charge of a family tutor, 
and afterwards at Leyden, where he acquired a per- 
fect and colloquial knowledge of the French and 
German languages. Being destined for the arm^, 
he was placed at the military school of La Fere, in 
Picardy, which was the most celebrated in Europe, 
and conducted at that time by Vauban, the famous 
engineer. He afterwards served for some time as a 
volunteer in the Prussian army, which was then con- 
sidered the hest practical school of war. Returning 
in his seventeenth year, he was introduced by his 
father to Lieutenant-colonel Peers of the 23d foot or 
Royal Welsh Fusileers, which was then lying at 
Edinburgh. Sir Gilbert presented him as a youth 
anxious to bear arms for his king and country ; and 
he accordingly entered the regiment as a volunteer. 
Having served for upwards of a twelvemonth, dur- 
ing which he displayed an uncommon zeal in his 
profession, he was removed to the engineer corps at 
Woolwich, and was making great progress in the 
studies requisite for that branch of service, when his 
uncle. Colonel Elliot, introduced him as adjutant 
of the 2d troop of horse-grenadiers. His exertions 
in this situation laid the foundation of a discipline 
which afterwards rendered the two troops of horse- 
grenadiers the finest corps of heavy cavalrv in 
Europe. In the war which ended in 1748 he 
served with his regiment in many actions — among 
the rest, the battle of Dettingen, in which he was 
wounded. After successively purchasing the cap- 
taincy, majority, and lieutenant-colonelcy of his 
regiment, he resigned his place in the engineer 
corps, notwithstanding that he had already studied 
gunnery and other matters connected with the ser- 
vice, to a d^ree which few have ever attained He 
was now distinguished so highly for his zeal and 
acquirements, that George II. appointed him one 
of his aides-de-camp. In 1759 he quitted the 2d 
regiment of horse-grenadiers, having been selected 
to raise, form, and discipline the first regiment of 
light horse, called after him, Elliot's. This regiment 
was brougikt by him to such a pitch of activitv and 
discipline, as to be held up as a pattern to all the 
other dragoon regiments raised for many years after- 



wards. Colonel Elliot, indeed, may be described 
as a perfect military enthusiast. His habits of life 
were as rigorous as those of a religious ascetic. His 
food was vegetables, his drink water. He neither 
indulged himself in animal food nor wine. He 
never slept more than four hours at a time, so that 
he was up later and earlier than most other men. 
It was his constant endeavour to make his men as 
abstemious, hardy, and vigilant as himself; and it is 
stated that habit at last rendered them so, without 
their feeling it to be a hardship. It might have been 
expected, from such a character, that he would also 
be a stem and unscmpulous soldier ; but the reverse 
was the case. He was sincerely anxious, by acts of 
humanity, to soften the horrors of war. In the ex- 
pedition to the coast of France which took place 
near the close of the Seven Years' war, he had the 
command of the cavalry, with the rank of brigadier- 
general. In the memorable expedition against the 
Havannah, he was second in command. After a 
desperate siege of nearly two months, daring which 
the British suffered dreadfully from the climate, the 
city, which was considered as the key to all the 
Spanish dominions in the West Indies, was taken 
by storm. The Spanish general, Lewis de Velasco, 
had displayed infinite firmness in his defence of this 
fortress, as well as the most devoted bravery at its 
conclusion, having fallen amidst heaps of slain, while 
vainly endeavouring to repel the finid attack. Elliot 
appears to have been forcibly struck by the gallant 
conduct of Velasco, and to have resolved upon ren- 
dering it a model for his own conduct under similar 
circumstances. After the peace his r^ment was 
reviewed by the king (George III. ) in Hyde Park, 
when they presented to his majesty the standards 
taken from the enemy. The king, gratified with 
their high character, asked General Elliot what mark 
of his favour he could bestow on his regiment equal 
to their merits. He answered that his raiment 
would be proud, if his majesty should think that, by 
their services, they were entitled to the distinction 
of royals. It was accordingly made a royal regiment, 
with this flattering title— "The isth or kin^s royal 
regiment of light dragoons." At the same time the 
king expressed a desire to confer a mark of his favour 
on the brave general ; but he declared that the hon- 
our and satisfaction of his majesty's approbation were 
his best reward. 

During the peace between 1763 and 1775, General 
Elliot served lor a time as commander of the forces 
in Ireland. Being recalled from this difficult post 
on his own solicitation, he was, in an hour fortunate 
for his country, appointed to the command of Gib- 
raltar. In the ensuing war, which finally involved 
both the French and Spaniards, the latter instituted 
a most determined si^e round his fortress, which 
lasted for three years, and was only unsuccessful 
through the extraordinary exertions, and, it may be 
added, the extraordinary qualifications of General 
Elliot. Both himself and his garrison, having been 
previously inured to every degree of abstinence and 
discipline, were fitted in a peculiar manner to en- 
dure the hardships of the siege, while at the same 
time his military and engineering movements were 
governed by* such a clear judgment and skill, as to 
baffle the utmost efforts of Uie enemy. Collected 
within himself he in no instance destroyed by pre- 
mature attacks the labours which would cost the 
enemy time, patience, and expense to complete; be 
deliberately observed their approaches, and, with 
the keenest perception, seized on the proper moment 
in which to maice his attack with success. He 
never spent his ammunition in useless parade or in 
unimportant attacks. He never relaxed from his 
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discipline by the ^pearance of secarity, nor hazarded 
the lives of his garrison by wild experiments. By 
a cool and temperate demeanour, with a mere hand- 
ful of men, he maintained his station for three years 
of constant investment, in which all the powers of 
Spain were employed. All the eyes of Europe were 
upon his conduct, and his final triumph was univer- 
sally allowed to be among the most brilliant military 
transactions of modem times. 

On his return to England, General Elliot received 
the thanks of parliament, and was honoured by his 
sovereign, June 14, 1787, with a peerage, under the 
title of Lord Heathfield and Baron Gibraltar, besides 
being elected a Knight of the Bath. His lordship 
died at Aix-la-Chapelle, July 6, 1790, of a second 
stroke of palsy, while endeavouring to reach Gib- 
raltar, where he was anxious to close his life. He 
left, by his wife Anne, daughter of Sir Francis Drake, 
a son, who succeeded him in the peerage. 

ELLIOT Murray Kynnynmond, Gilbert, 
first Earl of Minto, a distinguished statesman, was 
bom at Edinburgh, April 23, 1 751. He was the 
eldest son of Gilbert Elliot, Esq., advocate, younger 
of Minto, by Mrs. Agnes Murray Kynnynmond, of 
Melgund and Kynnynmond. 

The Earl of Minto was descended from a race of 
very eminent persons. His father, who became Sir 
Gilbert Elliot of Minto, baronet, was conspicuous 
as a parliamentary orator, and in 1763 held the 
office of treasurer of the navy. He subsequently ob- 
tained the reversion of the office of keeper of the 
signet in Scotland. In the literary annals of his 
country he is the well-known author of several ex- 
cellent poetical compositions, particularly the popu- 
lar song, My Sheep I neglected. He also carried on 
a philosophical correspondence with David Hume, 
which is quoted with marks of approbation by Mr. 
Dugald Stewart, in his Philosophy of the Human 
Mind,, and in his Dissertation prefixed to the seventh 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannka, 

Sir Gilbert was the eldest son of Sir Gilbert Elliot 
of Minto, lord justice-clerk, a respectable judge and 
most accomplished man, especially in musia Lord 
Minto, as he was called, is said to have been the 
first to introduce the German flute into Scotland, 
about the year 1725. In the history of Scotland, 
during the early part of the eighteenth century, he 
is distinguished by his zealous and useful exertions 
as a friend of the Protestant succession, and also 
by his patriotic enthusiasm in every measure that 
tended to the improvement and advantage of his 
country. 

The father of Lord Minto was Gilbert Elliot, pop- 
ularly called **Gibbie Elliot," at first a writer in 
Edinburgh, and in that capacity employed by the 
celebrat^ Mr. Veitch to rescue him from the tyran- 
nical government of Charles II. in Scotland; a duty 
in which he succeeded, though it led to his own de- 
nouncement by the Scottish privy-council. Gilbert 
Elliot contrived to make his escape to Holland, 
but, nevertheless, was tried in his absence for high 
treason to King James VII., for which he was con- 
demned and forfeited. After the Revolution he 
retumed to his native country; and being recom- 
mended, both by his sufferings and his sagacity and 
expertness in business, was made clerk of the privy- 
counciL He subsequently entered at the Scottish 
bar, and rose to the rank of a civil and criminal 
judge. It is related, that when he came to Dum- 
fries in the course of the justiciary circuit, he never 
failed to visit his old friend Veitch, who was there 
settled minister; and the following dialogue used 
to pass between them: **Ah, Willie, Willie," Lord 



Minto would say, ''If it had not been for me, the 
pyets [magpies] would have been pyking yoar pew 
on the Netherbow Port." "Ah, Gibbie, Gibbic," 
Veitch would reply, in reference to the first impulse 
which his persecutions had given to the fortunes of 
Lord Minto, "if it had not been for me, you would 
have been writing papers yet, at a plack the page." 

To return to the Earl ol Minto: his first education 
was of a private nature; and, as his father had pn>> 
spects of advancement for him in England, he was 
subsequently placed at a school in that country. In 
1768 he entered as a gentleman commoner at Christ 
Church, Oxford; whence he was transferred to Lin> 
coin's Inn, and in due time was called to the Eng- 
lish bar. His health becoming delicate, he soon 
after commenced a tour of the Continent, with the 
view of acquiring a knowledge of the general state 
of European life and policy. While at Paris, he 
frequented the society of Madame du Defied, by 
whom he is justly praised in her correspondenoe. 
She calls him '*ce petit Elliot," either in endearment, 
or in allusion to his youth and delicate person. In 
1777 Mr. Elliot married Miss Am3rand, daughter 
of Sir George Amyand, by whom he had three sons 
and three daughters. Soon after this period his 
father died, leaving him in possession of the ba- 
ronetcy. 

In 1774 Mr. Elliot was elected member of pailia^ 
ment for Morpeth; and, though he never became a 
very frequent speaker, he gave proofs on many occa- 
sions of his talents both as a debater and a man of 
business. In the deliberations of parliament on the 
American contest he warmly espoused the cause of 
ministers, until nearly the close of the war, when 
he joined the ranks of the opposition. Having at- 
tached himself to Mr. Fox, he gave his support to 
the coalition ministry, and after the dismissi9n of that 
party, adhered to it throughout its misfortunes and 
disgrace. In the endeavours of the party of the 
coalition to humble that of the new aristocracy, which 
seemed to have arisen in what was called the India 
interest; in their attempts to win the people back to 
their side, by swerving, to a certain length, into de- 
mocratical Whiggism; in their hopes to strengthen 
themselves on the authority of the heir-apparent to 
the crown; in their opposition to a war on behalf 
of Turkey, with the power of Russia and its allies; 
in their efforts to maintain what was really the con- 
stitutional right of the Prince of Wales to the r^ency; 
and in all their other political measures, whether to 
serve their country or to restore themselves to offi- 
cial power. Sir Gilbert Elliot bore no undistinguished 
part. 

The estimation in which he was held by his party 
is proved by the circumstance of his having been 
twice proposed as speaker; on one of which occa- 
sions he very nearly carried his election against the 
govemment. At the breaking out of the French re- 
volution, he, like many others of his party, warmly 
adopted the views of the Tories, and became a warm 
supporter of ministers. In 1 793 the town of Toulon, 
and other parts of the south of France, had declared 
for Louis XVII. , and seemed likely to become of 
great service to the British arms in operating against 
the new republic. Sir Gilbert Elliot was then asso- 
ciated in a commission with Lord Hood and General 
O'Hara, respectively commanders of the naval and 
military force, to meet with the French royalists, and 
afford them all possible protection. On the re-cap- 
ture of Toulon by the republicans, December 15, 
^793f ^e procured for such of the Toulonese as 
escaped a refuge in the island of Elba. The Cor- 
sicans having now also resolved to declare against 
the republic, Sir Gilbert was nominated to take them 
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under the protection of Great Britain. Early in x 794 
all the fortified places of the island were put into 
Iiis hands; and the king having accepted the proffered 
sovereignty of the island. Sir Gilbert presided as 
viceroy in a general assembly of the Corsicans, June 
19, 1794, when a code of laws was adopted for the 
political arrangement of society in the island, being 
m substance somewhat similar to the constitution 
of Great Britain. In a speech of great wisdom, 
dignity, and conciliation, Sir Gilbert recommended 
to the Corsicans to live quietly under this constitu- 
tion, and to value aright the advantages they had 
gained by putting themselves under the protection 
of the same sovereign who was the executor of the 
laws and the guardian of the liberties of Great Bri- 
tain. Whatever could be done by prudence, modera- 
tion, energy, and vigilance, was done by Sir Gilbert 
in the government of this island; but, notwithstand- 
ing all his efforts, the French ultimately gained the 
ascendency, and in October, 1796, the island was 
deserted by the British. George III. acknowledged 
his sense of Sir Gilbert's services by raising him to 
the peerage, under the title of Lord or Baron of 
Minto, in the shire of Roxburgh, with a special per- 
mission to adopt the arms of Corsica into the armorial 
bearings of his family. 

Lord Minto's speech in the House of Lords in 
support of the union with Ireland, a measure which 
met his sincere support, was one of considerable 
cflfsct, and much admired even by those with whom 
he differed on that occasion. Early in 1799 his 
lordship was appointed envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to the court of Vienna, where 
he resided, and ably executed the duties of his very 
important office, till the end of the year 1801. On 
the accession of the Whig administration in 1806, he 
filled for a short time the office of president of the 
Board of Control; but having soon after been ap- 
pointe<l to the situation of Governor-general of India, 
he embarked for that distant region in February, 
1807. As the Company, Board of Control, and 
ministers had differed about the filling of this office 
(vacant by the death of Marquis Comwallis), the 
appointment of Lord Minto must be considered as 
a testimony of the general confidence in his abilities 
and integrity, more especially as he was at the time 
quite ignorant of Indian affairs. The result fully 
justified all that had been anticipated. Under the 
c ire of Lord Minto, the debts of the Company rapidly 
diminished, the animosities of the native princes were 
subdued, and the jealousy of the government was 
diminished. In quelling the mutiny of the coast 
army, he evinced much prudence, temper, and firm- 
ness; but his administration was rendered more con- 
spicuously brilliant by his well-concerted and trium- 
pnant expeditions against the Isles of France and 
bourbon in 1810, and that of Java in 181 1. Al- 
though these enterprises were in conformity to the 
general instructions, yet the British ministers candidly 
allowed, in honour of Lord Minto, that to him was 
due the whole merit of the plan, and also its success- 
ful termination. He himself accompanied the ex- 
pedition against Java: and it is well known that his 
presence not only contributed materially to its early 
surrender, but also to the maintenance of harmony 
in all departments of the expedition, and tended 
materially to conciliate the inhabitants after the 
surrender. For these eminent services Lord Minto 
received the thanks of both houses of parliament; 
and in February, 1 81 3, as a proof of his majesty's 
continued approbation, he was promoted to an earl- 
dom, with tne additional title of Viscount Melgund. 
His lordship returned to England in 1814, in ap- 
parent health; but after a short residence in London, 
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I alarming symptoms of decline began to show them- 
selves, and he died June 21st, at Stevenage, on his 
way to Scotland. Ix>rd Minto's general abilities are 
best seen in his acts. His manners were mild and 
pleasant, his conversation naturally playful — but he 
could make it serious and instructive. He displayed, 
both in speaking and writing, great purity of lan- 
guage, and an uncommon degree of perspicuity in 
his mode of expression and narration. He was an 
elegant scholar, a good linguist, and well versed both 
in ancient and modem history. With all these quali- 
fications, he possessed one which gives a charm to 
all others — modesty. In short, it is rare that a per- 
son appears with such a perfect balance of good 
qualities as the Eari of Minto. 

ELPHINSTONE, The Hon. Mountstuart. 
This distinguished civil servant of the East India 
Company, who won for himself such a high name in 
the history of our Indian empire, was the fourth son 
of John, eleventh Lord Elphinstone, by Anne, 
daughter of James, third Lord Ruthven, and grand- 
daughter of James, second Earl of Bute. The El- 
phinstone family is one of great antiquity in Scotland; 
several of its members held responsible situations in 
the political events of their day; and John Lord 
Elphinstone, the father of the subject of the present 
memoir, was a general officer, held for some time the 
office of governor of Edinburgh Castle, and was one 
of the representative peers of Scotland. 

Mountstuart Elphinstone was bom in the year 
1779. Until his twelfth year,. his education was 
conducted in his father's house at Cumbernauld, and 
in 1791-92 he attended the high-school of Edin- 
burgh. At this time he gave little promise either of 
talents or scholarship, having selected for himself a 
different class of teachers from those of the high- 
school. These were French prisoners of war, who 
had been captured in the early part of the revolu- 
tion, and retained in the castle of Edinburgh ; and 
as his father was governor of the castle, young 
Mountstuart, who was a Whig of the Charles Fox 
school, fraternized with these hot republicans, wore 
his hair long after their fashion, and learned to sing 
their revolutionary war-songs, chiefly the Marsellaise 
and Ca ira. After this unpromising training he was 
sent to a school in Kensington, taught by Dr. 
Thompson, where his education, such as it was, was 
completed in two short years. Thus he owed little 
to schools, and was of too volatile a disposition for 
serious application. It was only when he went out 
in early life to India, and was obliged to rely upon 
his own energy and resources, that he became a self- 
taught accomplished scholar. The place of his career 
was probably decided from the circumstance of bis 
uncle, Mr. Fullerton Elphinstone, having been for 
many years a director of^ the East India Company. 
Having obtained a cadetship in the Company's civil 
service, he embarked for India in July, 1795, when 
only sixteen years of age. It was a dangerous ordeal 
for one so young to undergo. No literary tests were 
required of him; he was freed from the usual re- 
straints of youth ; and if he punctually discharged 
the duties of his office, no further questions were 
asked. But these circumstances, which might have 
cormpted and debased an inferior mind, only 
strengthened that of young Elphinstone, and made 
him brave, considerate, and self-reliant. 

Almost immediately on his arrival in India he 
was appointed assistant to the magistrate at Benares. 
Here, however, his life glided silently onward for 
some years, with the exception of one important 
incident. In January, 1799, Vizier Ali, tne de- 
posed Nawab of Oude, who was detained in a sort; 
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of honourable captivity at Beiiares, visited the 
British resident Mr. Cherry, and during the inter- 
view, either from design or under the influence of 
sudden passion, aimed a blow at him with his sword. 
As if this had been a preconcerted signal, the na- 
wab*s followers attacked the British omcers present 
at the interview, and a massacre commenced which 
seemed to have for its object the extirpation of all 
the Europeans in Benares. But the gallant resist- 
ance of Mr. Davis, who with spear in hand defended 
the narrow stair leading to the roof of his house, on 
which his {axniiy had taken shelter, gave time for 
the arrival of British troops, by whom the sudden 
mutiny was quelled. In this wild uproar the situa- 
tion of Mr. Elphinstone was truly critical. He was 
sitting with his friend Sir R. Houston, then on a 
visit to Benares, and they were engaged in conversa- 
tion, unconscious of the murders going on in the 
streets, until nearly all the English were destroyed or 
had fled. They had only time to mount their hoi^es, 
when they were pursued by the enemy's cavalry; 
and their escape was owing to a sugar plantation 
into which they dashed, and where they were hid by 
the tall sugar-canes. It was a lesson of politicsd 
wariness against the sudden outbursts of Asiatic pas- 
sion, which, among other lessons, Elphinstone was 
careful to lay to heart. Two years auler this event 
he was transferred to the diplomatic service at the 
Mahratta court, under Colonel (afterwards Sir Barry) 
Close, and here it was that Elphinstone might be 
properly said to commence in earnest the career that 
led him to fame and distinction. 

This new sphere of action, to which he was ap- 
pointed in i8oi, presented a complication of diffi- 
culties seldom to be paralleled in the politics of 
Europe. The Mahratta empire had risen on that of 
the Mogul, and succeeded to the same ascendency in 
India; but at the end of the eighteenth century had 
fallen into the same state of anarchy as its prede- 
cessor. Although the form of its government and 
the prestige of its name still survived, the real power 
had been usurped by the chiefs of the Mahratta con- 
federacy, who after paying a merely nominal homage 
to the peshwa. or representative of the sovereign — an 
official who under that subsidiary title had ruled with 
regal authority — governed their own territories with 
unrestricted sway. Thus there were two sovereigns 
and a double court at Poona — ^a pageant king, with 
the title and show of royalty, and a mayor of the 
palace, who enjoyed the reaJ authority. This last 
functionary was impersonated in Bajee Rao, a Mah- 
ratta prince of great cunning and showy accomplish- 
ments, but no soldier, who, although he had usurped 
for the time the chief power of the state, was con- 
trolled by whatever warlike Mahratta chieftain might 
happen for the time to be uppermost. In this con- 
fusion of parties, where sovereign, peshwa, and 
&ctious princes were all striving for supremacy, and 
the Mahratta empire was about to be torn to pieces, 
a power greater than them all stepped in, either to 
compose or proflt by the confusion. Need we add 
that this power was the British empire in India? 
Lord Weilesley, the governor-general, proposed a 
military alliance with the peshwa, and although the 
terms were those of a superior, the peshwa was con- 
strained to submit to them. It was into this Mah- 
ratta court, or rather political chaos, that Elphin- 
stone was sent, and he had arrived in time to witness 
the struggles that overthrew the peshwa's authority, 
and the British interference by which his rule was 
re-established. 

A treaty, however, bv which the ambition of so 
many was thwarted could not be of long endurance, 
And it was found necessary by the governor-general 



to send a mission to the ^reat Mahratta chiefs, 
Scindia, Holkar, and the Raiah of Berar, to recon- 
cile them to the change. The mission, however, 
failed, although Arthur Weilesley, the future hero of 
Waterloo, was at the head of it That final argu- 
ment of force was necessary which none knew better 
how to apply, and the unsuccessful negotiator was 
soon afler to be the conqueror of Assaye. During 
his mission, General Weilesley, who had come in 
contact with our promising diplomatist at Poena, 
and marked his abilities, requested the resident '*to 
give him young Elphinstone." This at the time was 
declined ; but afterwards, when the sickness of Sir 
Tohn Malcolm, Wellesley's secretary, had disabled 
him from duty, Elphinstone was sent to supply his 
place. He joined the general at Ahmednuggur early 
in August, 1803, and was present with him through 
the whole of that Mahratta campaign in which Sir 
Arthur's great military achievements were com- 
menced. And here it was that Elphinstone showed 
the courage, the energy, and coolness of an approved 
soldier, with that military enthusiasm which so lax]gely 
enters into the composition of a hero. At Assaye, 
though suffering from sickness, he quitted his palan- 
quin to follow the general through the dangers of 
the flght, on which occasion, as he wrote after the 
battle, he was ** well dusted ;" and at Aigaum he 
was again at Sir Arthur's side, when our troops were 
thrown into momentary disorder by the unexpected 
fire of the enemy's guns. At the siege of Gawilghur, 
with which the campaign terminated, Weilesley was 
so pleased with the conduct of his young secretary 
throughout the whole war, that he said, "You have 
mistaken your profession; you ought to have been a 
soldier." Nor were his official services less appre- 
ciated, as was shown by the general's letter recom- 
mending him to the important post of representative 
of British interests at the court of Berar, when peace 
was concluded. "Upon the occasion," he writes 
to the governor-general, "of mentioning Mr. Elphin- 
stone, it is but justice to that gentlenum to inform 
your excellency that I have received the greatest 
assistance from him since he has been with me. He 
is well versed in the language, has experience and 
a knowledge of the Mahratta powers, and their re- 
lations with each other, and with the British govern- 
ment and its allies. He has been present in all the 
actions which have been fought in this quarter during 
the war, and at all the sieges. He is acquainted 
with every transaction that has taken place, and with 
my sentiments upon all subjects. I therefore take 
the liberty of recommending him to your excellency." 
This was high praise, especially from a quarter so 
chary of commendations. It was a trying situation 
for which Elphinstone was recommend^ as the 
Rajah of Berar, an independent sovereign, had just 
been deprived of some of his provinces by the British, 
and might at any time renew the war to recover them, 
and be revenged for his recent discomflture. And 
extraordinaiy was the merit of ^ne only twenty-five 
years old who was appointed to watch and control 
such a potentate. 

Contrary to all expectation the rajah remained 
quiet, having been appeased by the restoration of 
part of his conquered territory; and Elphinstone, 
after holding peaceful office m the country, was 
transferred, in March, 1808, to the temporary charge 
of our relations with the court of Scindia, and m 
the following August to the charge of an embassy 
to Cabul. In consequence, however, of changes 
which had occurred at the court of Cabul after he 
had set out, and instructions sent to him from head- 

Suarters to conclude no alliance that was not purely 
efensive, the mission produced no important conse- 
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quences. This was a bitter disappointment to Mr. 
Elphinstone, after the great preparations that had 
been made for the embassy, and the important re- 
sults which were expected to flow from it. "From 
the embassy of General Gardanne to Persia/' he 
writes, '*and other circumstances, it appeared as if 
the French intended to carry the war into Asia, and 
it was thought expedient by the British government 
in India to send a mission to the King of Cabul; and 
I was ordered on that duty." This otherwise fruit- 
less mission, however, sufficed to reveal the disap- 
pointed diplomatist in a new character. During his 
stay in that country, hitherto unknown to the British, 
he had noted everything with an observant eye; and 
on his return to Calcutta he wrote his work entitled 
Account of the Kmgcbm of Cabul. This production, 
by which he stood out to the world as an author, 
gives a minute and valuable account of the country, 
in its geography, natural history, &c. ; as well as a 
history of the embassy; and as such it was a valuable 
boon to our Indian government, who, on this occa- 
sion, had a terra incognita laid open to their view, 
w^ith all its capabilities and resources. It was in- 
tended originally as an official report, but Sir J. 
Macintosh, at that time in the civil employment of 
the East India Company, happened to read the work 
in manuscript, and recommended its publication. 
It was not committed to the press, however, until 
1 81 5. The travels of Sir Alexander Bumes, and the 
national disasters which befell our arms in Cabul, re- 
called the attention of the British public to the work, 
and in consequence of the growing demand, a third 
edition of it was published, thirty years after it was 
written, by which the literary fame of its author en- 
joyed a reduplicated existence. 

In 1810 Mountstuart Elphinstone was appointed 
resident at the court of Poona. Although the 
country had considerably improved during his ab- 
sence, the government was still unsettled; and al- 
though Bajee Rao had been replaced in the office of 
33eshwa by British influence, and retained in it by 
British bayonets, he was restless under the ascend- 
ency of his benefactors, and plotting for rule in- 
dependent of their aid. Then, too, he had a min- 
ister and confidant, one Trimbukjee Danglia, whose 
character for energy and cunning resembled his own, 
and who was ready to second the views of his master, 
however unreasonable or unjust. It was this danger- 
ous pair whom Elphinstone had to watch, to soothe, 
and to coerce at the court of Poona, while they 
hated his presence, and cared not by what means 
they might be rid of him. A peaceful agreement be- 
tween such parties could not be lasting, and an act of 
violence perpetrated by the peshwa and his minister 
hastened the inevitable rupture. An ambassador, 
who was also a Brahmin, and therefore protected both 
by political and religious sanctions, had been sent 
by the government of Baroda to the court of Poona; 
but having mortally offended the peshwa, he was 
assassinated in open day and the public street, by 
hired murderers in the employ of Trimbukjee Dang- 
lia. The deed was an insult to every nation, and as 
such could not be passed over ; the British govern- 
ment in India was the only authority that had the 
ix)wer as well as the right to vindicate the universal 
law of nations; and Elphinstone, as its commissioned 
resident, insisted upon the apprehension of Trimbuk- 
jee and his agents, and if found guilty, that they 
should be punished. "A foreign ambassador," he 
said to the peshwa, "has been murdered in the 
midst of your highness' court. A Brahmin has been 
massacred almost in the temple during one of the 
highest solemnities of your religion ; and I must not 
conceal from your highness, the impunity of the per- 



petrators of this enormity has led to imputations, 
not to be thought of, against your highness' govern- 
ment. Nobody is more convinced of the falsehood 
of such insinuations than I am; but I think it my 
duty to state them, that your highness may see the 
necessity of refuting calumnies so injurious to your 
reputation. I beg you also to observe, that while 
Trimbukjee remains at large, his situation enables 
him to commit further acts of rashness, which he 
may undertake on purpose to embroil your highness 
with the British government." The remonstrance 
was closed with a threat that communications would 
be closed between the British government and the 
court of Poona, unless Trimbukjee was brought to 
trial. After much demur on the part of the peshwa, 
the offender was delivered to the British government, 
and placed in close custody. But now came the 
British part of the difficulty. A trial that revealed 
the guilt of Trimbukjee might also betray the com- 
plicity of the peshwa, and to proceed against the 
latter might involve the wholesale evils of a Mahratta 
war. Satisfied also with having reduced the peshwa 
to submission, and compelled him to surrender his 
prime minister to justice, they here stopped s*hort, 
and allowed Trimbukjee to escape from prison. It 
was a dangerous case of lenity, the effects of which 
were to recoil upon their own heads. The fugitive 
fled to his old master, and plans were concerted 
secretly between them to throw off their connection 
with the British, and tempt the hazards of a new 
Mahratta war. Into these plots Elphinstone pene- 
trated, although the peshwa declared that Trimbuk- 
jee had not returned to Poona; nay, he even provided 
large sums to assist in his capture. Under these and 
other such devices, the conspiracy was so secretly 
matured, that even when it broke out into open 
warfare, the British in Poona were unaware of the 
danger. It was well, therefore, that Elphinstone 
from the beginning had suspected the mischief and 
prepared the remedy. Under his own responsibility 
he had drawn several bodies of British troops to the 
neighbourhood of the capital, and was thus prepared 
to repel violence by force. Hostilities were com- 
menced by a sudden attack on the British residency; 
but Elphinstone, whose military eye detected the 
difficulty of defending it, had previously withdrawn 
the troops to a well-chosen position about four miles 
distant from the city, so that all which the insur- 
gents could do was to seize and destroy the build- 
ing. The military commander of the small British 
force was Colonel Barr, a brave old officer, but now 
half-crippled by paralysis, who intended to stand 
merely on the defensive; but Elphinstone, who was 
well acquainted with the nature of Mahratta war- 
fare, which he had learned under Wellington, and 
who, as British resident, had a superior voice in the 
direction of the troops, ordered an advance to meet 
the enemy mid-way. This boldness daunted the 
Mahrattas, so that they fought with only half their 
usual spirit, and after a short flght their huge masses 
recoiled in broken and tumultuary heaps. To Col- 
onel Barr, as military commander, this victory was 
officially ascribed; but the plan, and the excellent 
movements of the troops, by which the battle was 
won, were jgenerally and justly attributed to the 
civilian Elphinstone. The campaign which followed 
lasted only a few months, and the desultory resist- 
ance of the Mahrattas was finally closed by their 
utter defeat at Ashtee. Much of this success was 
owing to Elphinstone's • counsel, who advised that 
the troops should be employed in the capturing and . 
occupation of forts, instead of a useless pursuit after 
a flying enemy, who was too nimble to be reached. 
The ^ireater part of the conquered territory was an- 
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nexed to the dominions of the East India Company, 
and the rest placed under the rule of the descend- 
ants of a former sovereign. As for the defeated and 
now deposed Bajee Rao, he surrendered to the 
British, and passed the rest of his days in obscurity 
in the neighbourhood of Cawnpore. But insignifi- 
cant though he personally was, he left behind him a 
fearful inheritance both to the British and his own 
countrymen, by means of bis adopted son, Nana 
Sahib, and the wealth with which he endowed him. 
Strange that such a man as this imbecile and for- 
gotten peshwa should have been the remote source 
of such a terrible tragedy as the Indian mutiny of 
1857 ! In a parliamentary speech of Mr. Canning, 
descriptive of the state of India at the close of the 
Pindaree war, the following attestation to the worth 
of Mountstuart Elphinstone was as honourable as it 
was justly merited: — **In the midst of this unsus- 

Eecting tranquillity, at a moment now known to have 
een concerted with other Mahratta chieftains, the 
peshwa manifested his real intentions by an unpro- 
voked attack upon the residency (the house of the 
British resident) at Poona, Mr. Elphinstone (a 
name distinguished in the literature as well as the 
politics of the East) exhibited, on that trying occa- 
sion, military courage and skill which, though valu- 
able accessories to diplomatic talents, we are not 
entitled to require as necessary qualifications for 
civil employment. On that, and not on that occa- 
sion only, but on many others in the course of this 
singular campaign, Mr. Elphinstone displayed talents 
and resources which would have rendered him no 
mean general, in a country where generals are of no 
mean excellence and reputation." 

Mr. Elphinstone was now elevated to the respon- 
sible ofBce of governor and administrator of the con- 
quered territories of the deposed peshwa, which had 
been annexed to the British rule. But whevthe diffi- 
culties of conquest had ended, those of government 
only began. The first of these arose from the pre- 
dominance of a religious order. The late peshwa 
being a Brahmin, had largely favoured those of his 
own caste ; and although the new governor endea- 
voured to conciliate them, they attributed all his 
concessions to fear and pusillanimity. They accor- 
dingly formed an infamous conspiracy, which had 
for its object the murder of all the Europeans at 
Poona and Suttara, and the restoration of the Mah- 
ratta dominion. Nothing, however, could escape 
the penetrating eye of Elphinstone ; and having oe- 
tected the conspiracy, he caused the ringleaders to 
be blown from the mouths of cannon — remarking 
that while this was the most terrible of punbhments 
in the sight of the beholders, it was the quickest and 
least painful to the criminals. This terrible instance 
of justice, which he undertook upon his own re- 
sponsibility, and which was then an innovation in 
British India, so completely dismayed the Brahmins 
that they abandoned all such intrigues for the future. 
His friend, the governor of Bombay, astounded at 
this daring proceeding, and fearful of the conse- 
quences to Elphinstone himself, advised him to pro- 
vide himself with an act of indemnity, which the 
other proudly refused. "If I have done wrong," 
he said, ** I ought to be punished; if I have done 
right, I don't want any act of indemnity." The 
military chiefs were next to be restored to obedience. 
As they were numerically powerful, and held pos- 
session of the hill-forts, their hostility to a foreign 
dominion was only natural, and their rebellion a 
danger to be apprehended. In this state of things 
the policy of Elphinstone was wise and conciliatory. 
He did not attempt to overlay the people with 
European systems of law and justice, which they 



neither could understand nor tolerate. He did not 
depose these powerful feudal chiefs, and with a 
stroke of the pen convert them into dangerous rebels. 
Such had b^n too much the policy of our Indian 
government, and was productive of disappointment 
and failure. Instead of this, the changes he intro- 
duced were gradual and easy to be borne; and the 
people were insensibly assimilated, as far as their 
nationality would permit, to the simple principles 
of law and order which prevail in every civilized 
country, and felt themselves happier and better by 
the change. It would not suit our limits to enter 
into a detail of Elphinstone's administration of the 
affairs of the province, but its effects we may briefly 
state. The example introduced a beneficial change 
in the government of the conquered provinces of 
India. With new conquests and annexations, a 
more simple form of administration, with less dis- 
turbance of native institutions, a more liberal em- 
ployment of natives, larger powers given to British 
officers, combined with a more careful selection of 
them, were now introduced into the rule of India. 
With regard to his own province. Grant Duff, in his 
history, states, "More was done for the tranquillity 
of the Deccan in eighteen months than had ever 
followed a revolution in that disturbed country after 
a period of many years. The name of Elphinstone 
was deservedly associated with the acts of the British 
government, and the memory of l>enefits conferred 
by him on the inhabitants of Maharashtra will pro- 
bably survive future revolutions, and will do much 
in the meantime to preserve the existence of British 
India." Nor was this an empty or merely oratorical 
eulogy. Its truth was tested to the letter in the 
terrible trial of the Indian revolt in 1857, when the 
name of Elphinstone was cherished by the Mahrattas, 
and when it acted like a conciliatorv spell long after 
he had lef^ the country. Even when he died, his 
kinsman and successor in the government of Bombay 
could point to a whole pile of letters which he had 
received from the Mahratta chiefs, eulogizing the 
virtues and bewailing the decease of their never- 
forgotten benefactor. 

After the administration of Mountstuart at Poona 
had lasted from 181 7 to 1819, he was called to 
occupy a still more elevated sphere. ITie govern- 
ment of the presidency of Bombay was vacant; and, 
departing from the usual routine of promotion, Mr. 
Canning, then president of the Board of Control, 
recommended that some person distinguished by 
superior talents and services, irrespective of leanings 
to rank or seniority, should be elected to the ofhce. 
He then mentioned the names of Malcolm, Munro, 
and Elphinstone; and the last, although the youngest 
of the three, was preferred to be governor of Bombay. 

Although Elphinstone held this new office during 
eight years — ^an unwonted period of arrest in his 
career of many changes — the events were not of that 
particular character which occupy a limited biogra- 
phy. The period was one of profound peace, and 
his course was that of a wise, just, and benex'olent 
ruler, whose administration resembles the dew of 
heaven, rather than the whirlwind or the tliunder- 
shower; and the influence of which is seen upon the 
aspect of a rich happy country, although its descent 
is so silent and unnoticed. And yet his incessant 
activity, his watchfulness, his temperate wisdom in 
the administration of the government of Bombay, and 
the zeal with which he furthered every attempt to ele- 
vate and improve the millions of native subjects over 
which he ruled, have made every one acknowledge 
that this was the brightest and best portion of his 
history. The numerous sketches of his manifold 
qualities given by his friends during this period, show 
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how well they were adapted to make his people 
happy, and how effectually such a sequel followed. Of 
these, however, we can only quote from the amiable, 
accomplished, and apostolic Bisliop Heber, who 
thus describes him : — - 

"Mr. Elphinstone is, in every respect, an extra- 
ordinary man, possessing great activity of body and 
mind, remarkable talent for, and application to, 
public business, a love of literature, and a degree of 
almost universal information, such as I have met 
with in no other person similarly situated, and man- 
ners and conversation of the most amiable and in- 
teresting character. While he has seen more of 
India and the adjoining countries than any man now 
living, and has been engaged in active political, and 
sometimes military, duties since the age of eighteen, 
he has found time not only to cultivate the languages 
of Hindostan and Persia, but to preserve and extend 
his acquaintance with the Greek and Latin classics, 
with the French and Italian, with all the elder and 
more distinguished English writers, and with the 
current and popular history of the day, both in poetry, 
history, politics, and political economy. With these 
remarkable accomplishments, and notwithstanding a 
temperance amounting to rigid abstinence, he is fond 
of society, and it is a common subject of surprise, in 
what hours of the day or night he finds time for the 
acquisition of knowledge." 

Such were the accomplishments of the frolicsome 
school-boy, who arrived in India with "small Latin 
and less Greek," and who, at a period when the 
education of others is ended, was obliged to com- 
mence his almost from the b^inning. Let us now 
see the bishop's account of the public character of 
Governor Elphinstone: — "His policy, so far as 
India is concerned, appeared to me peculiarly wise 
and liberal, and he is evidently attached to and 
thinks well of the country and its inhabitants. His 
public measures, in their general tendency, evince a 
steady wish to improve their present condition. No 
government in India pays so much attention to 
schools and public institutions for education. In 
none are the taxes lighter; and in the administration 
of justice to the natives in their own languages, in 
the establishment of punchayets, in the degree in 
which he employs the natives in official situations, 
and the countenance and familiarity which he ex- 
tends to all the natives of rank who approach him, 
he seems to have reduced to practice almost all the 
reforms which had struck me as most required in 
the system of government pursued in those provinces 
of our Eastern empire which I had previously visited. 
His popularity (though to such a feeling there may 
be individual exceptions) appears little less remark- 
able than his talents and acquirements, and I was 
struck by the remark I once heard, that * all other 
public men had their enemies and their friends, their 
admirers and their aspersors, but that of Mr. Elphin- 
stone everybody spoke highly.* Of his munificence, 
for his liberality amounts to this, I had heard much, 
and knew some instances myself. " 

We shall venture from Heber's description of a 
perfect governor realized only one extract more. It 
is upon Elphinstone's religious character and senti- 
ments, upon which the authority of the worthy 
prelate may be considered as conclusive. " A chaise 
has been brought against Mr. Elphinstone by the 
indiscreet zeal of an amiable but not well-judging 
man — the 'field officer of cavalry,* who published 
his Indian travels — that he is 'devoid of religion, and 
blinded to all spiritual truth.' I can only say that I 
saw no reason to think so. On the contrary, after 
this character which I had read of him, I was roost 
a^jreeably surprised to find that his conduct and con- 



versation, so far as I could learn, had always been 
moral and decorous, that he was regular in his at- 
tendance on public worship, and not only well-in- 
formed on religious topics, out well-pleased and for- 
ward to discuss them; that his views appeared to me, 
on all essential subjects, doctrinally correct, and his 
feelings serious and reverential; and that he was not 
only inclined to do, but actually did, more for the 
encouragement of Christianity, and the suppression 
or diminution of suttees, than any other Indian 
governor has ventured on. That he may have 
differed in some respects from the peculiar views of 
the author in question I can easily believe, though he 
could hardly know himself in what this difference con- 
sisted, since I am assured that he had taken his opin- 
ion at second-hand, and not from anything which 
Mr. Elphinstone had either said or done. But I have 
been unable to refrain from giving this slight and 
imperfect account of the character of Mr. Elphin- 
stone as it appeared to me, since I should be sorry 
to have it thought that one of the ablest and most 
amiable men I ever met with were either a profligate 
or an unbeliever." 

AAer having thus lived and laboured in India for 
a long course of thirty-two years, during which he 
applied for no leave of'^absence, and scarcely enjoyed 
even a partial intermission, his stay in the country 
was terminated in 1827, when he resigned the gov- 
ernorship of Bombay. Although only in his forty- 
eighth year, and of temperate nabils and a strong 
constitution, even a bow of steel will be relaxed by 
long and constant tension, and his health was so 
broken that he could no longer act with his former 
vigour. It was doubtful if even a return to Europe 
and a long sojourn there would string his energies 
anew, and again fit him for the trials of public life 
either in India or elsewhere. The tidings that he 
had resigned his government spread sorrow and con- 
sternation over Bombay, and an address expressive 
of their deep regret, headed by the signatures of the 
princes, chiefs, and native inhabitants, testified' the 
keenness of their feelings. " Until you became com- 
missioner in the Deccan and governor of Bombay," 
they said in the opening paragraph of the address, 
"never had we been enabled to appreciate correctly 
the invaluable benefit which the British dominion 
is calculated, to diffuse throughout the whole of 
India;" and after detailing the advantages they 
had enjoyed under his administration, they con- 
cluded with the following touching assurance: "The 
name of Elphinstone shall be the first our children 
shall learn to lisp, and it will be our proudest 
duty to preserve indelibly unto the latest posterity 
the name of so pre-eminent a benefactor to our 
country.** To gratify their request, a portrait of him, 
painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, was sent to adorn 
the chief room of the Native Education Society; and 
his statue, by Chantrey, placed in the town -hall. 
But a more useful and enduring monument to his 
fame was the foundation of the Elphinstone College 
by the natives themselves, for the purpose of carrying 
out his plan of education for India, and the an- 
nouncement of which he prized so highly, that he 
exclaimed on hearing of it. Hoc potws milU signis! 
For this institution 272,000 rupees were collected for 
the foundation of professorships for the instruction 
of the natives in the English language, and the arts, 
sciences, and literature of Europe; the chairs to be 
held in the first instance by learned men invited from 
Great Britain, until natives should be found compe- 
tent to fill them. 

On quitting India, Mr. Elphinstone, instead of 
returning directly home, spent eighteen months in 
travelling through Egypt, Syria and Palestine, Asia 
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Minor, Greece, and Italy, so that he did not arrive 
in England until May, 1829. Although so ikr ad- 
vanced in years, the proficiency he had already made 
in scholarship by self-education had only increased 
his desire for further acquirements, so that he now 
settled down as a student in earnest. Seeking to 
perfect himself in classical knowledge, he resided in 
London, and occasionally visited Italy; but his more 
common practice was to retire with a collection of 
books to some quiet watering-place, where he could 
study some months of each year undisturbed. On 
his first return to London, he had been so pain- 
fully struck, in consequence of associating with the 
great scholars of the age, with his still defective 
knowledge of the Greek tongue, that he took up 
his abode for many months at a roadside inn, and 
laboured over the grammars and dictionaries of the 
language, while the political world marvelled as to 
where he had hid himself, and how he was em- 
ployed. As public events went onward, the compli- 
cition of affairs in our Indian government became so 
difficult, that the want of such a master intellect as 
that of Elphinstone to disentangle them was felt by 
our leading statesmen. Accordingly, in 1836, the 
governor-generalship of India was offered to him by 
Lord Ellenborough, on the part of Sir Robert Peel s 
administration, and renewed by the government 
which succeeded; but each offer he felt himself com- 
pelled to decline. The general regret in consequence 
of these refusals was expressed by Lord Ellenborough, 
when he declared at a public meeting, that had Mr. 
Elphinstone accepted the office of governor-general 
there would have been no Afghan war, an event with 
which the subsequent disasters of India were more 
or less nearly connected. But the health of the ex- 
governor of Bombay had been too rudely shaken to 
recover its former soundness, and his modesty may 
have been conscious that he had no longer the en- 
durance and active energy that were needed for such 
a trying position. He was now also living in that 
studious peaceful atmosphere which was more con- 
genial to the condition of an invalid. It was not, 
however, as a mere literary epicure that he settled 
down into such a mode of life. The knowledge 
which his active mind acquired he must reproduce, 
and that, too, not in conversation or correspondence, 
but in the laborious form of a book. This being 
certain, it was easy to guess what direction his 
authorship would assume. With India his life had 
been identified. It was there that he chiefly had 
learned what he knew, and performed those deeds 
which would give him a lasting name; with that 
region also his affections were interwoven, so that 
the welfare of its people was as dear to him as if 
they had been his countrymen and his brethren. He 
would write a history of India, and enlist the sym- 
pathies of Europe in its behalf. 

Having resolved upon this feat, Mr. Elphinstone, 
in 1834, commenced the work in earnest. As the 
history of India necessarily divides itself into separate 
portions, in consequence of the successive conquests it 
has undergone, and the different nations by whom it 
has been ruled, he commenced with the Hindu period, 
when the original natives lived under the institutes of 
their great lawgiver. Menu. Both the Hindu and 
Mahometan portions were finished in 1839, afler 
which he advanced to the history of India under the 
domination of the European races who have succes- 
sively prevailed there until the country became a 
portion of the British empire. It was a very complex 
subject, but this was not nis only difficulty. Admir- 
able as he had always been in conversation, in letter- 
writing, and the drawing up of official reports — pro- 
ceedings in which his whole life had hitherto been 



spent, and which had become to him a second nature 
— he felt that it was a very different matter to com- 
mit himself to the press and the inspection of the 
world at large, more especially in old a^e, and with 
the confirmed habits of another life than that of 
authorship. There were also public claims upon his 
time and attention, and the visits of friends to inter- 
rupt his working hours; as well as the state of his 
health, which required his abandonment of labour, 
and a migration to milder climates. Beyond the 
Hindu and Mahometan periods he was unable to 
advance, and in 1842 he was obliged to give up the 
attempt. But notwithstanding these drawbacks, the 
unfinished history, which was published by instal- 
ments, was appreciated as a most valuable addition 
to our knowledge of IndixL '*If it fail,*' adds his bio- 
grapher, " to be a popular work, this springs mainly 
from the nature of tne subject with which it deals. 
The history of a race so deficient in historical records 
as the Hindus, resolves itself into a series of histori- 
cal disquisitions that cannot interest the many; while 
that of^ the Mahometan period, important as it is 
in its bearing on modem history, becomes insipid 
from the sameness of the revelations that it reconis. 
Mr. Elphinstone's narrative introduces as much of 
philosophical reflection as the subject admits of, and 
his remarks have a direct bearing on the important 
events with which the European reader is interested, 
and to which the early narrative is only regarded as 
an introduction. Nothing, too, can be more graphic 
and masterly than the account of the manners and 
character of the different races of India, to which 
some interesting chapters are devoted.*' A still 
higher praise than this was accorded, when Elphin- 
stone was termed by the literary world the "Tacitus 
of Indian historians." 

What remains to be told of this distinguished per- 
sonage may be comprised within a few sentences. 
So conscious was he of the necessity of retirement, 
and so enamoured of his student life, that he not 
only once and again refused the governor-generalship 
of India, but also the governor-generalship of Canada, 
and a peerage. At the accession of her majesty he 
was also offered the order of the Bath, and a seat in 
the pri\'y-council, but these tempting offers he also 
respectfully declined. His last years were spent in 
Hookwood, Kent, which was recommended to him 
by its healthiness and the beauty of its scenery ; but 
here about the same time (1847) he was attacked by 
a malady the most trying to a lover of books; this 
was a weakness of eye-sight, which prevented him 
from reading, so that for this he was obliged to use 
the assistance of others. But his resignation and 
cheerfulness of spirit were still unbroken, and the 
last twelve years of his protracted life were like the 
close of a summer's day. This blessing he could also 
appreciate and enjoy to the full, and writing to a 
valued friend a few days before his death, he thus 
expressed himself: — "It is wonderful how my health 
improves as I advance in years, and I have much to 
thank God for in being in so much better health of 
late than I have been for years." A few months 
before he died he was conscious of the decline of his 
faculties, and occasionally haunted by the dread of 
outliving them, but from this melancholy termina- 
tion he was mercifully spared. On Friday, the i8th 
of November, 1859, he had passed his evening as 
usual, listening to "his reader," and retired to rest 
about eleven o'clock. Early on the following morn- 
ing, in consequence of hearing an unusual sound in his 
room, the servants went in, and found him suffering 
under a stroke of paralysis. On rallying, he dressed 
himself, and sat in a chair until his medical attendant 
came, who advised him to return to bed. During 
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Saturday he seemed at times to be conscious, but 
could not speak distinctly; and on the following day 
he expired, apparently without pain« 

ELPHINSTON, William, a celebrated Scottish 
prelate, and founder of the university of Aberdeen, 
was bom in the city of Glasgow in the year 1431. 
His father, William Elphinston, was a younger brother 
of the noble family of Elphinston, who took up his 
residence in Glasgow during the reign of James I. , and 
was the first of its citizens who became eminent and 
acquired a fortune as a general merchant. His mother 
was Margaret Douglas, a daughter of the laird of 
Drumlanrick. His earliest youth was marked by a 
decided turn for the exercises of devotion, and he seems 
to have been by his parents, at a very early period of 
his life, devoted to the church, which was in these days 
the only road to preferment In the seventh year of 
his age he was sent to the grammar-school, and having 
gone through the prescribed course, afterwards studied 
philosophy in the university of his native city, then 
nefwly founded by Bishop Tumbull, and obtained the 
degree of Artium Magister in the twenty-fifth year 
of his age. He then entered into holy orders, and 
was appointed priest of the church of .St. Michael's, 
situated in St Enoch's Gate, now the Trongate, 
where he officiated for the space of four years. Be- 
ing strongly attached to the study both of the civil 
and canon law, he was advised by his uncle, Lawrence 
Elphinston, to repair to the Continent, where these 
branches of knowledge were taught in perfection. 
Accordingly, in the twenty-ninth year of his age, he 
went over to France, where he applied himself to the 
study of law for the space of three years, at the end 
of which he was called to fill a professional chair in 
the university of Paris, and afterwards at Orleans, 
in both of which places he taught the science of 
law with the highest applause. Having in this man- 
ner spent nine years abroad, he was, at the request 
of his friends, especiallv of Andrew Muirhead, his 
principal patron (who, irom being rector of Cadzow, 
nad been promoted to the bishopric of Glasgow), 
persuaded to return to his native country, where he 
was made parson of Glasgow, and official or com- 
missary of the diocese. As a mark of respect, too, 
the university of Glasgow elected him lord-rector 
the same year. On the death of Bishop Muirhead, 
which took place only two years after his return, 
he was nominated by Schevez, Bishop of St. Andrews, 
official of Lothian; an office which he discharged so 
much to the satisfaction of all concerned, that James 
III. sent for him to parliament, and appointed him 
one of the lords of his privy-council. It may be 
noticed here, as a curious fact, that at this period 
men of various degrees sat and deliberated and voted 
in parliament without any other authority than being 
summoned by his majesty as wise and good men, 
whose advice might be useful in the management of 
public affairs. So little, indeed, was the privilege 
of sitting and voting in parliament then understood, 
or desired, that neither the warrant of their fellow- 
subjects, nor the call of the king, was sufficient to 
secure their attendance, and penalties for non-attend- 
ance had before that period been exacted. 

Elphinston was now in the way of preferment; 
and Deing a man both of talents and address, was 
ready to profit by every opportunity. Some differ- 
ences having arisen between the French and Scottish 
courts, the latter, alarmed for the stability of the an- 
cient alliance of the two countries, thought fit to 
send out an embassy for its preservation. This em- 
bassy consisted of the Earl of Buchan, Lord-chamber- 
lain Livingston, Bishop of Dunkeld, and Elphinston, 
the subject of Uiis memoir, who so managed matters 



as to have the success of the embassy wholly attri- 
buted to him. As the reward of such an important 
service, he was on his return, in 1479, made arch- 
deacon of Argyle; and as this was not considered as 
at all adequate to his merits, the bishopric of Ross 
was shortly after added. The election of the chapter 
of Ross being speedily confirmed by the kind's letters- 
patent under the great seal, Elphinston took his seat 
in parliament, under the title ot tUctus ei confirmatus, 
in the year 1482. It does not appear, however, 
that he was ever anything more than bishop elect of 
Ross; and in the following year, 1483, Robert 
Blackadder, Bishop of Aberdeen, being promoted to 
the see of Glasgow, Elphinston was removed to that 
of Aberdeen. He was next year nominated, along 
with Colin Earl of Argyle, John Lord Drummond, 
Lord Oliphant, Robert Lord Lyle, Archibald White- 
law, archdeacon of Loudon, and Duncan Dundas, 
lord lyon king-at-arms, to meet with commissioners 
from Richard III. of England for settling all dis- 
putes between the two countries. The commissioners 
met at Nottingham on the 7th of September, 1484, 
and, after many conferences, concluded a peace be- 
twixt the two nations for the space of three years, 
commencing at sunrise September 29th, 1484, and 
to end at sunset on the 29th of September, 1487. 
Anxious to secure himself from the enmity of James 
at any future period, Richard, in addition to this 
treaty, proposed to marry his niece, Anne de la Pool, 
daughter of the Duke of Suffislk, to the eldest son 
of King James. This proposal met with the heart v 
approbation of James; and Bishop Elphinston with 
several noblemen were despatched back again to 
Nottingham to conclude the affair. Circumstances, 
however, rendered all the articles that had been 
agreed upon to no purpose, and on the fatal field 
of Bosworth Richard shortly after closed his guilty 
career. The truce concluded with Richard for 
three years does not appear to have been very strictly 
observed, and on the accession of Henry VII. 
Bishop Elphinston, with Sir John Ramsay and others, 
went again into England, where they met with com- 
missioners on the part of that country, and on the 3d 
of July, 1 486, more than a year of the former truce 
being still to run, concluded a peace or rather a ces- 
sation of arms, which was to continue till the 3d 
of July, 1489. Several disputed points were by this 
treaty referred to the Scottish parliament, which it 
was agreed should assemble in the month of January 
following. A meeting of the two kings, it was also 
stipulate, should take place in the following summer, 
when they would, face to face, talk over all that re- 
lated to their personal interests, and those of their 
realms. Owing to the confusion that speedily ensued 
this meeting never took place. 

Bishop Elphinston, in the debates betwixt the king 
and his nobles, adhered steadfastly to the king, and 
exerted himself to the utmost to reconcile them, 
though without effect Finding the nobles nowise 
disposed to listen to what he considered reason, the 
bishop made another journey to England, to solicit 
in behalf of his master the assistance of Henry. In 
this also he was imsuccessfiil; yet Tames was so well 
pleased with his conduct, that on his return he con- 
stituted him lord high-chancellor of Scotland, the 
principal state office in the country. This the bishop 
neld till the death of the king, which happened a 
little more than three months after. On that event 
the bishop retired to his diocese, and applied himself 
to the faithful discharge of his episcopal functions. 
He was particularly careful to reform such abuses as 
he found to exist among his clergy, and for their 
benefit composed a book of canons, taken from the 
canons of the primitive church. He wa% however. 
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called to attend the parliament held at Edinburgh 
in the month of October, 14S8, where he was present 
at the crowning of the young prince James, then in 
his sixteenth year. Scarcely any but the conspira- 
tors against the late king attended this parliament, 
and aware that the bishop might refuse to concur 
with them in the measures they meant to pursue, 
they contrived to send him on a mission to Germany, 
to the Emperor Maximilian, to demand in marriage 
for the young king his daughter Margaret. Before 
he could reach Vienna, the lady m question had 
been promised to the heir-apparent of the King of 
Spain. Though he failed in the object for which 
he had been specially sent out, his journey was not 
unprofitable to his country; for, taking Holland in 
his way home, he concluded a treaty of peace and 
amity with the States, who had, to the great loss of 
Scotland, long been its enemies. The benefits of 
this treaty were so generally felt, that it was acknow- 
ledged by all to have been a much more important 
service than the accomplishment of the marriage, 
though all the expected advantages had followed it. 
On his return from this embassy in 1492, Bishop 
Elphinston was made lord privy-seal, in place of 
Bishop Hepburn removed. The same year he was 
a2;ain appointed a commissioner, along with several 
others, for renewing the truce with England, which 
was done at Edinburgh in the month of June, the 
truce being settled to last till the end of April, 1501. 
Tranquillity being now restored, Bishop Elphin- 
ston turned his attention to the state of learning and 
of morals among his countrymen. For the improve- 
ment of the latter he compiled the lives of Scottish 
saints, which he ordered to be read on solemn occa- 
sions among his clergy; and for the improvement of 
the former he applied to Pope Alexander VI. to 
grant him a bull for erecting a university in Aber- 
deen. This request Pope Alexander, from the repu- 
tation of the bishop, readily complied with, and sent 
him a bull to that effect in the year 1494. The col- 
lege, however, was not founded till the year 1506, 
when it was dedicated to St. Mary; but the king, at 
the request of the bishop, having taken upon himself 
and his successors the protection of it, and contri- 
buted to its endowment, St. Mary was compelled to 
give place to his more efficient patronage, and it has 
ever since been called King*s College. By the bull 
of erection this university was endowed with privi- 
leges as ample as any in Europe, and it was chiefly 
formed upon the excellent models of Paris and 
Bononia. The persons originally endowed were a 
doctor of theology (principal), a doctor of the canon 
law, a doctor of the civil law, a doctor of physic, a 
professor of humanity to teach grammar, a sub-prin- 
cipal to teach philosophy, a chanter, a sacrist, sue 
students of theology, three students of the laws, thir- 
teen students of philosophy, an organist, and five 
singing boys, who were students of humanity. By 
the united effoits of the king and the bishop ample 
provision was made for the subsistence of both teachers 
and taught, and to this day a regular education can 
be obtained at less expense in Aberdeen than any- 
where else in the united kingdoms of Great Britain. 
The Bishop of Aberdeen for the time was constituted 
chancellor of the university; but upon the abolition 
of that office at the Reformation, the patronage be- 
came vested in the crown. Of this college the cele- 
brated Hector Boece was the first principd. He was 
recalled from Paris, where he had a professorial chair, 
for the express purpose of filling the office, which had 
a yearly salaijr of forty merks attached to it— two 
pounds three shillings and four pence sterling. While 
the worthy bishop was thus laying a foundation for 
supplying the church and the state with a regular 



series of learned men, he was not inattentive to othef 
duties belonging to his office. His magnificent ca- 
thedral, founded by Bishop Kinnimonth in the year 
^357» but not completed till the year 1447, he was 
at great pains and considerable expense to adom< 
The great steeple he furnished with bells, which 
were supposed to have peculiar efficacy in driving off 
evil spirits. He was also careful to add to the gold, 
the silver, and the jewels, with which the cathedral 
was liberally furnished, and particularly to the ridi 
wardrobe for the officiating clergy. He also added 
largely to the library. While he was attending to 
the spiritual wants of his diocese, the worthy bishop 
was not forgetfiil of. its temporal comforts; and espe- 
cially, for the acconmiodation of the good town of 
Aberdeen, was at the expense of erecting an excellent 
stone bridge over the Dee — a structure which con- 
tinued to be a public benefit for many ages. 

In consequence of his profuse expenditure, James 
IV. had totally exhausted his treasury, when, by the 
advice of the subject of this memoir, he had recourse 
to the revival of an old law that was supposed to 
have become obsolete. Among the tenures of land 
used in Scotland there was one by which the land- 
lord held his estate on the terms that if he died and 
left his son and heir under age, his tutelage belonged 
to the king or some other loS superior, who uplifted 
all the rents of the estate till the heir reached the 
years of majority, while he bestowed upon his ward 
only what he thought necessary. By the same species 
of holding, if the possessor sold more than the half of 
his estate without consent of his superior, the whole 
reverted to the superior. There were also lands held 
with clauses called irritant^ of which some examples 
we believe may be found still, by which, if two 
terms of feu-duty run unpaid into the third, the land 
reverts to the superior. From the troubled state of 
the country during the two former reigns, these laws 
had not been enforced; so that now, when inquiry 
began to be made, they had a wide operation, and 
many were under the necessity of compounding for 
their estates. Had the bishop been aware of the use 
the king was to make of the very seasonable supply, 
he would most probably have been the last man to 
have suggested it. 

In 15 13 occurred the conflict of Flodden, one of 
the most fatal that had ever befallen the Scots, in 
which James IV. and his principal nobles were slain, 
and the whole country left defenceless to the victorious 
enemy. The news of this most disastrous battle so 
deeply affected the gentle spirit of Bishop Elphin- 
ston, that he never was seen to smile afterwards. 
He, however, attended in parliament to give his ad- 
vice in the deplorable state to which the nation was 
reduced. The queen had been by the late king 
named as r^ent so long as she remained unmarried; 
and this, though contrary to the practice of the coun- 
try, which had never hitherto admitted of a female 
exercising regal authority, was, from the scarcity of 
men qualified either by rank or talents for filling the 
situation, acquiesced in, especially by those who 
wished for peace, which they supposed, and Justly, 
as the event proved, she might have some influence 
in procuring. It was but a few months, however, 
till she was married, and the question then came to 
be discussed anew, and with still greater violence. 

Such a man as Elphinston was not to be spared 
to his country in this desperate crisis; for, as he was 
on his journey to Edinburgh to attend a meeting of 
parliament, he was taken ul by the way, and died on 
the 25th of October, 15 14, being in the eighty-third 
year of his age. He was, according to his own direc- 
tions, buried in the collegiate church of Aberdeen. 

Bishop Elphinston is one of those ornaments of the 
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Catholic church who sometimes appear in spite of 
the errors of that faith. He seems to have been a 
really good and amiable man. He wrote, as has 
been already remarked, the Lwes of Scottish Saints^ 
which are now lost. He composed also a history of 
Scotland, from the earliest period of her history down 
to his own time, which is still preserved in the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford. It is said to consist of eleven 
books, occupying three hundred and eighty-four pages 
in folio, written in a small hand, and full of contrac- 
tions, and to be nearly the same as Fordun, so that 
we should suppose it scarcely worthy of the trouble 
it would take to read it. Of all our Scottish bishops, 
however, no one has befen by our historians more 
highly commended than Bishop Elphinston. He 
has been celebrated as a great statesman, a learned 
and pious churchman, and one who gained the rever- 
ence and the love of all men. He certainly left 
behind him many noble instances of his piety and 
public spirit; and it is highly to his honour that, not- 
withstanding his liberality in building and endowing 
his college, providing materials for a bridge over the 
Dee, the large alms that he gave daily to the poor 
and religious of all sorts, besides the help that he 
afforded to his own kindred, he used solely the rents 
of his own bishopric, having never held any place in 
commendam, as the general practice then was; and 
he left behind him at his death ;f 10,000 in gold and 
silver, which he bequeathed to the collie, and to 
the finishing and repairing of his bridge over the Dee. 
As he was thus conspicuous, continues his bio- 
grapher, for piety and charity, so he was no less 
so for his having composed several elaborate treatises 
that wer^ destroyed at the Reformation. This 
panegyrist goes on to say "that there never was a 
man known to be of greater integrity of life and 
manners, it being observed of him that, after he 
entered into holy orders, he was never known to do 
or say an unseemly thing. But the respect and 
veneration that he was held in may appear from 
what is related to have happened at the time of his 
burial by the historians who lived near his time; for 
they write that the day his corpse was brought forth 
to be interred, the pastoral staff, which was all of 
silver, and carried by Alexander Lauder, a priest, 
broke in two pieces, one part thereof falling into the 
grave where the corpse was to be laid, and a voice 
was heard to cry, Tecum^ Gulielme, Mitra sepdi- 
enda — With thee the mitre and glory thereof is 
buried." 

ERSKINE, David Stewart, Earl of Buchan, 
Lord Cardross, was bom on the 1st of June, 1742, 
O.S., and was the eldest surviving son of Henry 
David, the tenth earl, and Agnes, daughter of Sir 
James Stewart of Goodtrees, his majesty's solicitor- 
general for Scotland. He was educated "in all 
manner of useful learning, and in the habits of rigid 
honour and virtue," under the care of James Bu- 
chanan, a relation of the poet and historian, and 
learned the elements of the mathematics, history, and 
politics from his fiither, who had been a scholar of the 
celebrated Colin Maclaurin. At the university of 
Glasgow he engaged ardently in "every ingenious 
and liberal study;'* but what will be better re- 
membered, was his connection with the unfortunate 
academy of Foulis the printer, which he attended, 
and of his labours at which he has left us a specimen, 
in an etching of the abbey of Icolmkill, inserted in 
the first volume of the Transactions of the Scottish 
Antiquaries, 

On the completion of his education. Lord Cardross 
entered the army, but never rose higher than the 
rank of lieutenant. Forsaking the military life, he 



went to London, to pursue the study of diplomacy 
under Lord Chatham; and, while there, was elected 
a fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies. In 
the following year, 1766, his lordship was appointed 
secretary to the British embassy in Spain; but his 
father having died thirteen months afterwards, he 
returned to his native country, determined to devote 
the remainder of his life to the cultivation of litera- 
ture and the encouragement of literary men. 

The education of his younger brothers, Thomas, 
afterwards the illustrious lord-diancellor, and Henry, 
no less celebrated for his wit, seems to have occupied 
a large portion of Lord Buchan's thoughts. To 
accomplish these objects, he for years submitted 
to considerable privations. The family estate had 
been squandered by former lords, and it is no small 
credit to the earl that he paid off debts for which he 
was not legally responsible; a course of conduct 
which should lead us to overlook parsimonious habits 
acquired under very disadvantageous circumstances. 

Lord Buchan's favourite study was the history, 
literature, and antiquities of his native country. It 
had long been regretted that no society had been 
formed in Scotland for the promotion of these pur- 
suits ; and with a view to supplying this desideratum, 
he called a meeting of the most eminent persons 
resident in Edinburgh, on the 14th of November, 
1780. Fourteen assembled at his house in St. An- 
drew Square, and an essay, which will be found in 
Smellie's Account of the Society ofScot(ish Antiquaries^ 
p. 4-18, was read by his lordship. At a meeting 
held at the same place on the 28th, it was deter- 
mined, that upon the 18th of December a society 
should be formed upon the proposed model; and, 
accordingly, on the day fixed, the Earl of Bute 
was elected president, and the Earl of Buchan first 
of five vice-presidents. In 1792 the first volume of 
their Transactions was published ; and the following 
discourses by the earl appear in it: — "Memoirs of 
the Life of Sir James Stewart Denham;" "Account 
of the Parish of Uphall;" "Account of the Island of 
Icolmkill ;" and a " Life of Mr. James Short, opti- 
cian. " Besides these, he had printed, in conjunction 
with Dr. Walter Minto, 1787, An Account of the 
Life, Writings, and Inventions of Napier of Mer- 
chiston. 

In the same year his lordship retired from Edin- 
burgh to reside at Dryburgh Abbey on account of 
his health. Here he pursued his favourite studies. 
He instituted an annual festive commemoration of 
Thomson at that poet's native place; and this oc- 
casion produced from the pen of Bums the beautiful 
"Address" to the shade of the bard of Ednam. 
The eulogy pronounced by the Illustrious earl on the 
first of these meetings, in 1791, is remarkable. "I 
think myself happy to have this day the honour of en- 
deavouring to do honour to the memory of Thomson, 
which has been profanely touched by the rude hand 
of Samuel Johnson, whose fame and reputation in- 
dicate the decline of taste in a country that, after 
having produced an Alfred, a Wallace, a Bacon, 
a Napier, a Newton, a Buchanan, a Milton, a 
Hampden, a Fletcher, and a Thomson, can submit 
to be bullied by an overbearing pedant!" In the 
following year his lordship published an ** Essay o?t 
the Lives and Writings of Fletcher of Saltoun and the 
Poet Thomson, Biographical^ Critical, and Political ; 
with some pieces of Thomson's never before pub- 
lished," 8vo.» 

Loiid Buchan had contributed to several periodical 
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cots Magazine^ vol. ii. p. 49. From this article most of the 
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publications. In 1784 he communicated to the 
Gentlfntan^s Magazine ** Remarks on the Progress of 
the Roman Arms in Scotland during the Sixth Cam- 
paign of Agricola," afterwards printed, with plates 
and additions, by Dr. Jamieson, in the Bibliotheca 
Topographica Britannica. To Grose's Antiquities of 
Scotland he gave a description of Drybuigh, with 
views, taken in 1787 and 1789. But his most fre« 
quent assistance was given to The Bee, generally 
under fictitious signatures. The last work which he 
meditated was the collection of these anonymous 
communications. Accordingly, in 181 2, The Anony- 
mous and Fugitive Essays of the Earl of Buchan, 
collated from various Periodical IVorhs, appeared at 
Edinburgh in i2mo. It contains the following short 
preface: "The Earl of Buchan, considering his ad- 
vanced age, has thought proper to publish this 
volume, and meditate the publication of others, con- 
taining his anon3nnious writings, that no person may 
hereaner ascribe to him any others than are by him, 
in this manner, avowed, described, or enumerated. '* 
The volume is wholly filled with his contributions 
to The Bee; among which, in the department of 
Scottish history, are "Sketches of the Lives of Sir 
J. Stewart Denham, Geoi^e Heriot, John Earl of 
Marr (his ancestor), and Remarks on the Character 
and Writings of William Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den." The second volume did not appear. 

His death did not, however, take place till seven- 
teen years after this period ; but he was for several 
years before it in a state of dotage. Few men have 
devoted themselves so long and so exclusively to li- 
terature; his correspondence, both with foreigners 
and his own countrymen, was very extensive, and 
comprehended a period of almost three generations. 
But his services were principally valuable, not as an 
author, but as a patron : his fortune did not warrant 
a very expensive exhibition of good offices ; but in 
all cases where his own knowledge, which was by 
no means limited, or letters of recommendation, 
could avail, they were frankly and generously offered. 
One of the works proposed by him was, A Commer- 
cium Epistolarum and Literary History of Scotland, 
during the period of Last Century, including the cor- 
respondence of "antiquaries, typographers, and 
bibliographists," in which he had the assistance of 
Dr. Robert Anderson. It is exceedingly to be re- 
gretted that such a work, and referring to so re- 
markable a period, should not have been presented 
to the public. It might probably have had a con- 
siderable portion of the ^rrulity of age ; but, from 
his lordship's very extensive acquaintance with the 
period, it cannot be doubted that it would have con- 
tained many facts which are now irretrievably lost. 

ERSEINE, Rev. Ebenezer, a celebrated divine, 
and founder of the Secession Church in Scotland, was 
son to the Rev. Henry Erskine, who was settled 
minister at Comhill, in Northumberland, about the 
year 1649 ; whence he was ejected by the Bartholo- 
mew act in the year 1662, and, after suffering many 
hardships for his attachment to the cause of Presby- 
tery, was, shortly after the Revolution, 1688, settled 
pastor of the parish of .Chimside, Ben;i'ickshire, 
where he finished his course, in the month of August, 
1696, in the seventy-second year of his age. The 
Rev. Henry Erskine was of the ancient family of 
Shielfield, in the Merse, descended from the noble 
family of Marr, and Ebenezer was one of his younger 
sons by his second wife, Margaret Halcro, a native 
of Orkney, the founder of whose family was Halcro, 
Prince of Denmark, and whose great-grandmother 
was the Lady Barbara Stuart, daughter to Robert, 
Earl of Orkney, son to James V. of Scotland ; so 



that his parentage was in every respect what the 
world calls highly respectable. The place of his 
birth has been variously stated. One account says it 
was the village of Diyburgh, where the house occu- 
pied by his &ther is still pointed out, and has been 
carefully preserved, as a relic of the family; another 
says it was the Bass, where his fother was at the 
time a prisoner for nonconformity. Be the place 
of his birth as it may, the date has been ascertained to 
have been the 22d day of June, 1680; and the name 
Ebenezer, "a stone of assistance," was given him by 
his pious parents in testimony of their gratitude for 
that goodness and mercy with which, amidst all their 
persecutions, they had been unceasingly preserved. 
Of his early youth nothing particular has been re- 
corded. The elements of literature he received at 
Chimside, uncTer the immediate superintendence of 
his father, after which he went through a regular 
course of study at the university of Edinburgh.^ 
During the most part of the time that he was a stu- 
dent, he acted as tutor and chaplain to the Earl of 
Rothes, at Leslie House, within the presbytery of 
Kirkcaldy, by which court he was taken upon trials, 
and licensed to preach the gospel in the year 1702. 

The abilities and the excellent character of Mr. 
Erskine soon brought him into notice; and in the 
month of May, 1703, he received a unanimous call 
to the parish of Portmoak, to the pastoral care of 
which he was ordained in the month of September 
following. During the year succeeding his settle- 
ment, he was united in marriage to Alison Turpie, 
a young woman of more than ordinary talents, and 
of undoubted piety. To the experience of this ex- 
cellent woman ,he was accustomed to acknowledge 
to his friends, that he was indebted for much of that 
accuracy of view by which he was so greatly dis- 
tinguished, and to which much of that success which 
attended his ministry is doubtless to be ascribed. 
In the discharge of his ministerial duties he had 
always been most exemplary. Besides the usual ser- 
vices of the Sabbath, he had, as was a very general 
practice in the Church of Scotland at that period, a 
weekly lecture on the Thursdays ; but now his dili- 
gence seemed to be doubled, and his object much 
more pointedly to preach Christ in his person, offices, 
and grace, as at once wisdom, righteousness, sancti- 
fication, and redemption to all who truly receive 
and rest upon him. Even in his external manners 
there appeared, from this time forward, a great and 
important improvement. In public speaking he had 
fell considerable embarrassment, and in venturing to 
change his attitude was in danger of losing his ideas ; 
but now he was at once master of his mind, his voice, 
and his gestures, and by a manner most dignified 
and engaging, as well as by the weight and the 
importance of his matter, commanded deep and 
reverential attention. The impulse he had thus 
received was manifested in the new ardour i»ith 
which he discharged his ministerial duties not only 
in preaching, but in visiting from house to house, 
comforting the sick, instructing the ignorant, and 
catechising the young; and the enects of his diligence, 
instead of being connned to his own locality, difiused 
a sympathetic ardour over the surrounding parishes, 
so that Portmoak was regarded as their centre and 
exemplar. 

In the midst of his labours an attempt was made 
to remove Mr. Erskine from Portmoak to Kinross, 
lliough the call, however, was unanimous and urgent, 
the affectionate efforts of the people of Portmoak 



^ From the records of the town-council of Edinburgh it 
appears that, in 1698, he was a bursar in the university, being 
presented by Pringle of Torwoodlec. 
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were successful in preventing the desired translation. 
Shortly after this Mr. Erskine received an equally 
unanimous call to the parish of Kirkcaldy, which he 
also refused, but a third minister being wanted at 
Stirling, the Rev. Mr. Alexander Hamilton, with the 
whole population, gave him a pressing and unanimous 
call, ot which, after having maturely deliberated on 
the circumstances attending it, he felt it his duty to 
accept. He was accordingly, with the concurrence of 
the courts, translated to Stirling in the autumn of 
the year 173 1, having discharged the pastoral office 
in Portmoak for twenty-eight years. So strong was 
the affection of the people of Portmoak to Mr. 
Erskine, that several individuals removed to Stirling 
along with him, that they might still enjoy the benefit 
of his ministry ; he was also in the habit of visiting 
them and preaching to them occasionally, till, through 
the melancholy state of matters in the church, the 
pulpits of all the parishes in Scotland were shut 
against him. 

In the new and enlarged sphere of action which 
Mr. Erskine now occupied, he seemed to exert even 
more than his usual ability. His labours here met 
with singular acceptance, and appeared to be as 
singularly blessed; when an attempt was made, cer- 
tainly little anticipated by his friends, and perhaps as 
little by himself, to paralyze his efforts, to narrow 
the sphere of his influence, and to circumscribe his 
expression of thought and feeling; an expression 
which had long been painful and was now thought 
to be dangerous to the party that had long been 
dominant in the Scottish church, and were charged 
with corrupting her doctrines and labouring to make 
a sacrifice of her liberties at the shrine of civil author- 
ity. That they were guilty of the first of these 
charges was alleged to be proved beyond the pos- 
sibility of contradiction, by their conduct towards 
the presbytery of Auchterarder, with regard to what 
has since been denominated the Auchterarder creed, 
so far back as the year 171 7; by their conduct towards 
the twelve brethren known by the name of ** Marrow 
men," along with their acts against the doctrines of 
the book entitled The Marrow of Modem Divinity, 
in the years 1720 and 1721; and, more recently still, 
by the leniency of their dealings with Professor John 
Simpson of Glasgow, who, though found to have, in 
his prelections to the divinitv students, taught a 
system of Deism rather than Christian theology, met 
with no higher censure than simple suspension. In 
the contests occasioned by these different questions, 
Mr. Erskine had been early engaged. He had re- 
fused the oath of abjuration, and it was owing to a 
charge preferred against him by the Rev. Mr. An- 
derson of St. Andrews, before the commission of the 
General Assembly, for having spoken against such as 
had taken it, that his first printed sermon, Go<Cs 
JJttie Remnant Keeping their Garments Clean, was, 
along with some others, given to the public in the 
year 1725, many years after it had been preached. 
In the defence of the doctrine of liie Marrow of 
AFodem Divinity, he had a principal hand in the 
representation and petition presented to the assemblv 
on the subject. May the nth, 1721; which, though 
originally composed by Mr. Boston, was revised and 
perfected by him. He also drew up the original 
draught- of the answers to the twelve queries that 
were put to the twelve brethren, which was after- 
wards perfected by Mr. Gabriel Wilson of Maxton, 
one of the most luminous pieces of theology to be 
found in any language. Along with his brethren, 
for his share in this good work, he was by the 
General Assembly solemnly rebuked and admonished, 
and was along with them reviled in many scurrilous 
.publications of the day, as a man of wild antinomian 



principles, an innovator in religion, an impugner of 
the Confession of Faith and Catechisms, an enemy to 
Christian morality, a troubler of Israel, and puffed 
up with vanity in the pride and arrogancy of his 
heart, anxious to be exalted above his brethren. 
These uncharitable assumptions found their way even 
into the pulpits, and frequently figured in synod 
sermons and other public discourses. Owing to the 
vehemence of Principal Haddow of St Andrews, 
who, from personal pique at Mr. Hogg of Carnock, 
the original publisher of the Marrow in Scotland, 
took the lead in impugning the doctrines of that 
book, Mr. Ebenezer Erskine and his four represent- 
ing brethren in that quarter, James Hogg, James 
Bathgate, James Wardlaw, and Ralph Erskine, were 
treated with marked severity. At several meetings 
of synod they were openly accused and subjected to 
the most inquisitorial examinations. Attempts were 
also repeatedly made to compel them to sign anew 
the Confession of Faith, not as it was originally re- 
ceived by the Church of Scotland in the year 1647, 
but as it was explained by the obnoxious act of 1722. 
These attempts, however, had utterly failed, and the 
publication of so many of Mr. Erskine's sermons had 
not only refuted the foolish calumnies that had been 
so industriously set afloat, but had prodigiously in- 
creased his reputation and his general usefulness. 

The same year in which Mr. Erskine was removed 
to Stirling, a paper was given in to the General 
Assembly, complaining of the violent settlements that 
were so generally taking place throughout the coun- 
try, which was not so much as allowed a hearing. 
This induced upwards of fifty-two ministers, of whom 
the subject of this memoir was one, to draw up at 
large a representation of the almost innumerable evils 
under which the Church of Scotland was groaning, 
and which threatened to subvert her very foundations. 
To prevent all objections on .the formality of this 
representation, it was carefully signed and respect- 
fully presented, according to the order pointed out 
in such cases; but neither could this obtain so much 
as a hearing. So izx was the assembly from being 
in the least degree affected with the mournful state 
of the church, and listening to the groans of an 
afflicted but submissive people, that they sustained 
the settlement of Mr. Stark at Kinross, one of the 
most palpable intrusions ever made upon a Christian 
congregation, and they enjoined the presbytery who 
had refused to receive him as a brother, to enrol his 
name on their list, and to grant no church privileges 
to any individual of the parish of Kinross, but upon 
Mh Stark's letter of recommendation requiring or 
allowing them so to do, and this in the face of the 
presbytery's declaration that Mr. Stark had been 
imposed on the parish of Kinross, and upon them, 
by the simple fiat of the patron. Against this de- 
cision protests and dissents were presented by many 
individuals, but by a previous law they had provided 
that nothing of the kind should henceforth be entered 
upon the journals of the courts, whether supreme or 
subordinate, thus leaving no room for individuals to 
exonerate their own consciences, nor any legitimate 
record of the opposition that had been made to de- 
partures from established and fundamental laws, or« 
innovations upon tacitly acknowledged rules of pro- 
priety and good order. 

This same assembly, as if anxious to extinguish 
the possibility of popular claims being at any 
future period revived, proceeded to enact into a 
standing law an overture of last assembly, for 
establishing a uniform method of planting vacant 
churches, when at any time the right of doing so 
should fall into the hands of presbyteries, tanquam 
jure devoluto, or by the consent 01 the parties io- 
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terested in the settlement. This uniform method 
was simply the conferring the power of suffrage, in 
country parishes, on heritors being Protestant, no 
matter though they were Episcopalians, and elders; 
in burghs, on magistrates, town-council, and elders; 
— and in burghs with landward parishes joined, on 
magistrates, town-council, heritors, and elders joined; 
and this to continue *' till it should please God in his 
providence to relieve this church from the grievances 
arising from the act restoring patronages." This 
act was unquestionably planned by men to whom 
patronage presented no real grievances, and it was 
itself nothing but patronage modified very little for 
the better. But the authors of it had the art to pass 
it off upon many simple well-meaning men, as con- 
taining all that the constitution of the Scottish church 
had ever at any time allowed to the body of the 
people, and as so moderately worded that the govern- 
ment could not but be amply satisfied that no danger 
could arise from its exercise, and of course would 
give up its claims upon patronage without a murmur. 
In consequence of this, the act passed through the 
assembly with less opposition than even in the de- 
cayed state of the church might have been expected. 
In fiict it passed through the court at the expense of 
its very constitution. By the barrier act, it has been 
wisely provided, that no law shall be enacted by the 
assembly, till, in the shape of an overture, it has 
been transmitted to every presbytery in the church, 
a majority of whose views in its favour must be ob- 
tained before it be made the subject of deliberation. 
In this case it had been transmitted; but eighteen 
presbyteries had not made the required return, 
eighteen approved of it with material alterations, 
and thirty-one were absolutely against it; so that the 
conduct of the party who pushed this act into law 
was barefaced in the extreme. Nor was the attempt 
to persuade the people that it contained the true 
meaning and spirit of the standards of the church 
less so. The first Book of Discipline^ compiled in the 
year 1560, and ratified by act of parliament in the 
year 1567, says expressly, **No man should enter in 
the ministry without a lawful vocation: the lawful 
vocation standeth in the election of the people, 
examination of the ministry, and admission by both." 
And as if the above were not plain enough, it is 
added, "No minister should be intruded upon any 
particular kirk without their consent." The second 
Book of Discipline, agreed upon in the General Assem- 
bly» 1578, inserted in their registers 1581, sworn to 
in the national covenant the same year, revived and 
ratified by the famous assembly at Glasgow in the 
year 1638, and according to which the government 
of the church was established first in the year 1592, 
and again in the year 1640, is equally explicit on this 
head: ** Vocation or calling is common to all that 
should bear office within the kirk, which is a lawful 
way by the which qualified persons are promoted to 
spiritual office within the kirk of God. Without this 
lawful calling, it was never leisome to any to meddle 
with any function ecclesiastical. " After speaking of 
vocation as extraordinary and ordinary, the com- 
pilers state "this ordinary and outward calling" to 
consist of " two parts, election and ordination." 
flection they state to be "the choosing out of a 
person or persons most able to the office that vakes, 
by the judgment of the eldership [the presbytery], 
and consent of the congregation to which the person 
or persons shall be appomted. In the order of elec- 
tion is to be eschewed, that any person be intruded 
in any office of the kirk, contrary to the will of the 
congregation to which they are appointed, or without 
the voice of the eldership," not the eldership or 
session of the congregation to which the person is to 



be appointed, as has been often ignorantly assumed; 
but the eldership or presbytery in whose bounds the 
vacant congregation lies, and under whose charge it 
is necessarily placed in a peculiar manner, by its 
being vacant, or without a public teacher. In per- 
fect unison with the above, when the articles to be 
reformed are enumerated in a following chapter, 
patronage is one of the most prominent, is declared 
to have "flowed from the pope and corruption of 
the canon law, in so far as thereby any person was 
intruded or placed over kirks having curam anim^ 
arum; and forasmuch as that manner of proceeding 
hath no ground in the word of God, but is contrary 
to the same, and to the said liberty of election, they 
ought not now to have place in this light of reforma- 
tion; and, therefore, whosoever will embrace God^s 
word, and desire the kingdom of his Son Christ Jesus 
to be advanced, they wUl also embrace and receive 
that policy and order, which the word of God and 
upright state of this kirk crave; otherwise it is in 
vain that they have professed the same." Though 
the church had thus clearly delivered her opinion 
with regard to patronages, she had never been able 
to shake herself perfectly free from them, excepting 
for a few years previous to the restoration of Charles 
II., when they were restored in all their mischievous 
power and tendencies; and the revolution church 
being set down, not upon the attainments of the 
second, but upon the less clear and determinate ones 
of the first reformation, patronage somewhat modi- 
fied, with other evils, was entailed on the country. 
Something of the light and heat of the more recent, 
as well as more brilliant period still, however, re- 
mained; and in the settlement of the church made by 
the parliament in the year 1690, patronage in its 
direct form was set aside, not as an antichristian 
abomination, and incompatible with Christian liberty, 
as it ought to have been, but as "inconvenient and 
subject to abuse." Though this act, however, was 
the act only of a civil court, it was less remote from 
Scripture and common sense, than this act of the 
highest ecclesiastical court in the nation. By that 
act "upon a vacancy, the heritors, being Protestants" 
(by a subsequent act it T\'as provided that they should 
be qualified Protestants), "and the elders, are to 
name and propose the person to the whole con- 
gregation, to be either approven or disapproven by 
them; and if they disapprove, the disapprovers to 
give in their reasons, to the effect the afiair may be 
cognosced by the presbytery of the bounds, at whose 
judgment, and by whose determination the calling 
and entry of a particular minister is to be ordered 
and concluded. " By this act, which we by no means 
admire, the heritors, it would appear, might have 
proposed one candidate to the congregation, and the 
elders another; nor whether there was but one can- 
didate or two, had the election been completed till 
the congregation had given their voice. £nt by the 
assembly's act, the heritors and the elders elected as 
one body; the work was by them completed; and, 
however much the congregation might be dissatisfied, 
except they could prove the elect^ person immoral 
in conduct or erroneous in doctrine, they had no 
resource but to submit quietly to the choice of their 
superiors, the heritors and the elders. 

The act of 1690 was liable to great abuse; yet, by 
the prudent conduct of presbyteries, complaints were 
for many years comparatively few, and out for the 
restoration of patrons to their antichristian power, 
might have continued to be so long enough. For 
ten or twelve years previous to this peric^ (1732) 
patrons had been gaining ground every year, and this 
act was unquestionably intended to accommodate any 
little appearance of liberty which remained in the 
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Scottish church to the genius of patronage, which 
was now by the leaders of the dominant party declared 
the only sure if not legitimate door of entrance to 
the benefice, whatever it might be to the affections 
and the spiritual edification of the people. The 
measure, nowever, was incautious and premature. 
There was a spirit abroad which the ruling faction 
wanted the means to break, and which their frequent 
attempts to bend ought to have taught them was 
alreac^ far beyond their strength. As an overture 
and an interim act, it had been almost universally 
condemned; and now that it was made a standing 
law, without having gone through the usual forms, 
and neither protest, dissent, nor remonstrance allowed 
to be entered against it, nothing remained for its op- 
ponents but, as occasion offered, to testify against it 
from the pulpit or the press, which many embraced 
the earliest opportunity of doing. Scarcely, indeed, 
had the members of assembly reached their respec- 
tive homes with the report of their proceedings, when, 
in the evening of the Sabbath, June 4th, in a sermon 
from Isaiah ix. 6, the subject of'^this memoir attacked 
the obnoxious act with such force of argument as was 
highly gratifying to its opponents, but peculiarly 
galling to its abettors, who were everywhere, in the 
course of a few days, by the loud voice of general 
report, informed of the circumstance, with manifold 
exaggerations. Public, however, as this condemna- 
tion of the act of assembly was, Mr. Erskine did not 
think it enough. Having occasion, as late moderator, 
to open the synod of Perth on the loth day of Oc- 
tober, the same year, taking for his text Psalm 
cxviiL 22, "The stone which the builders rejected, 
the same is made the head stone of the comer," he 
delivered himself on the disputed points more at 
large, and with still greater freedom. In this ser- 
mon Mr. Erskine asserted, in its full breadth, the 
doctrine which we have above proved, from her stan- 
dards, to have all along been the doctrine of the 
Church of Scotland — that the election of a minister 
belonged to the whole body of the people. **The 
promise," said he, keeping up the 6gure in the text, 
*'of conduct and counsel in the choice of men that 
are to build is not made to patrons and heritors, or 
any other set of men, but to the church, the body of 
Christ, to whom apostles, prophets, evangelists, 
pastors, and teachers are given. As it is a natural 
privilege of every house or society of men to have 
the choice of their own servants or officer, so it is the 
privil^e of the house of God in a particular manner. 
What a miserable bondage would it be reckoned for 
any family to have stewards or servants imposed on 
them by strangers, who might give the children a 
stone for bread, or a scorpion instead of a fish, poison 
instead of medicine; ana shall we suppose that our 
God granted a power to any set of men, patrons, 
heritors, or whatever they be — a power to impose 
servants on his family, they being the purest society 
in the world ! " 

This very plain and homely passage, which, for 
the truth it contains, and the noble spirit of liberty 
which it breathes, deserves to be written with an 
iron pen and lead in the rock for ever, gave great 
offence to many members of synod, and particularly 
to Mr. Mercer of Aberdalgie, who moved that 
Mr. Erskine should be rebuked for his freedom 
of speech, and admonished to be more circumspect 
for the future. This produced the appointment of a 
committee to draw out the passages complained of; 
which being done, and Mr. Erskine refusing to re- 
tract anything he had said, the whole was laid before 
the synod. The synod, after a debate of three days, 
found, by a plurality of six voices, Mr. Erskine cen- 
surable, and ordered him to be rebuked and admon- 



ished at their bar accordingly. The presbytery of 
Stirling was also instructed to notice his behaviour in 
time coming at their privy censures, and report to 
the next meeting of synod. Against this sentence 
Mr. Erskine entered his protest, and appealed to the 
General Assembly. Mr. Alexander Moncrief of 
Abemethy also protested against this sentence, in 
which he was joined by a number of his brethren, 
only two of whom, Mr. William Wilson of Perth^ 
and Mr. Fisher of Kinclaven, Mr. Erskine's son-in- 
law, became eventually seceders. Firm to their pur- 
pose, the synod, on the last sederant of their meet- 
ing, called Mr. Erskine up to be rebuked ; and he 
not appearing, it was resolved that he should be re- 
buked at their next meeting in April. Personal pique 
against Mr. Erskine, and envy of his extensive popu- 
larity, were unfortunately at the bottom of this pro- 
cedure, which, as it increased that popularity in a 
tenfold degree, heightened proportionally the angry 
feelings of his opponents, and rendered them incapable 
of improving the few months that elapsed between 
the meeting of synod for taking a more cool and 
dispassionate view of the subject The synod met 
in April under the same excitation of feeling ; and 
though the presbytery and the kirk -session of Stir- 
ling exerted themselves to the utmost in order to 
bring about an accommodation, it was in vain: the 
representations of the first were disregarded, and the 
petition of the other was not so much as read. Mr. 
Erskine being called, and compearing, simply told 
them that he adhered to his appeal. There cannot 
be a doubt but that the synod was encouraged to 
persevere in its wayward course by the leaders of the 
assembly, who were now resolved to lay prostrate 
every shadow of opposition to their measures. Ac- 
cordingly, when the assembly met in the month of 
May following, 1733, they commenced proceedings 
by taking up the case of Mr. Stark, the intruder 
into the parish of Kinross and the presbytery of 
Dunfermline, which they finished in the highest style 
of authority, probably, in part, for the very purpose 
of intimidating such as might be disposed to befriend 
Mr. Erskine on this momentous occasion. Multi- 
tudes, it was well known, approved of every word 
Mr. Erskine had said ; but when it was made ap- 
parent with what a high hand they were to be treated, 
if they took any part in the matter, even those M'ho 
wished him a safe deliverance might be afraid to take 
his part. Probably he himself was not without pain- 
ful misgivings when he beheld the tide of authority 
thus rolling resistlessly along; but he had committed 
himself, and neither honour nor conscience would 
allow him to desert the prominence on which, in the 
exercise of his duty, he had come to be placed, 
though, for the time, it was covered with darkness, 
and seemed to be surrounded with danger. His ap- 
peal to the assembly he supported by reasons alike 
admirable, whether we consider their pointed bear- 
ing on the subject, the piety that runs through them, 
or the noble spirit of independence which they breathe. 
The reasons of his appeal were five, of which m'c can 
only give a feeble outline. 1st, The imbittered spirit 
of the greater part of the synod, by which they were 
evidently incapable of giving an impartial judgment. 
2d, The tenaency of such procedure to gag the 
mouths of those who, by their commission, must use 
all boldness and freedom in dealing with the con- 
sciences of men. 3d, Because, though the synod 
had found him censurable, they had condescended on 
no one part of the truth of God's word, or the stan- 
dards of this church, from which he had receded 
4th, The censured expressions, viewed abstractly 
from the committee's remarks, which the synod dis- 
owned, are not only inoffensive, but either scriptural 
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or natively founded on Scripture. The fifth reason 
regarded the obnoxious act of assembly, against 
which he could not retract his testimony, and which 
the synod, by their procedure, had made a term of 
ministerial communion, which, for various reasons, 
he showed could not be so to him. On all these 
accounts he claimed, "from the equity of the vener- 
able assembly," a reversal of the sentence of the 
synod. To Mr. Erskine's appeal Mr. James Fisher 
gave in his .name as adhering. Reasons of protest 
were also given in by Mr. Alexander Moncrief and 
a number of ministers and elders adhering to him, 
fraught with the most cogent arguments, though 
couched in the modest form of supplication rather 
than assertion. But they had all one fate, viz. were 
considered great aggravations of Mr. Erskine's 
original offence. The sentence of the synod was 
confirmed, and, to terminate the process, Mr. Er- 
skine appointed to be rebuked and admonished by 
the moderator at the bar of the assembly, which was 
done accordingly. Mr. Erskine, however, declared 
that he could not submit to the rebuke and admoni- 
tion, and gave in a protest for himself, Mr. Wilson, 
Mr. Moncrief, and Mr. Fisher, each of whom de- 
manded to be heard on their reasons of appeal, but 
were refused — Mr. Moncrief and Mr. Wilson imme- 
diately by the assembly, and Mr. Fisher by the com- 
mittee of bills refusing to transmit his reasons, which 
were, in consequence, left upon the table of the 
house. The paper was titled "Protest by Mr. Eben- 
ezer Erskine and others, given into the assembly, 
1733*" "Although I have a very great and dutiful 
regard to the judicatures of this church, to whom I 
own subjection in the Lord, yet, in respect the as- 
sembly has found me censurable, and have tendered 
a rebuke and admonition to me for things I conceive 
agreeable to the Word of God and our approven 
standards, I find myself obliged to protest against the 
foresaid censure, as importing that I have, in my 
doctrine, at the opening of the synod of Perth, in 
October last, departed from the Word of God and 
the foresaid standards, and that I shall be at liberty 
to preach the same truths of God, and to testify 
agamst the same or like defections of this church upon 
all proper occasions. And I do hereby adhere unto 
the testimonies I have formerly emitted against the 
act of assembly, 1732, whether in the protest entered 
against it in open assembly, or yet in my synodical 
sermon, craving this my protest and declaration be 
inserted in the records of assembly, and that I be 
allowed extracts thereof : Ebenezer Erskine." **We, 
undersigned subscribers, dissenters from the sentence 
of the synod of Perth and Stirling, do hereby adhere 
to the above protestation and declaration, containing 
i, testimony against the act of assembly, 1732, and 
• asserting our privilege and duty to testify publicly 
against the same or like defections upon all proper 
occasions: William Wilson, Aie^cander Moncrief" 
"I, Mr. James Fisher, minister at Kinclaven, ap- 
pellant against the synod of Perth in this question, 
although the committee of bills did not think fit to 
transmit my reasons of appeal, find myself obliged to 
adhere unto the foresaid protestation and declaration: 
James Fisher." This paper being referred to a com- 
mittee, that committee returned it with the following 
overture, which by a great majority of the assembly 
was instantly turned into an act: — "The General 
Assembly ordains that the four brethren aforesaid ap- 
pear before the commission in August next, and then 
show their sorrow for their conduct and misbehaviour 
in offering to protest, and in giving in to this assem- 
bly the paper by them subscribed, and that they then 
retract the same. And in case they do not appear 
before the said commission in August, and then show 



their sorrow, and retract as said is, the commission 
is hereby empowered and appointed to suspend the 
said brethren, or such of them as shall not obey, 
from the exercise of their ministry. And farther, in 
case the said brethren shall be suspended by the said 
commission, and that they shall act contrary to the 
said sentence of suspension, the commission is hereby 
empowered and appointed, at their meeting in No- 
vember, or any subsequent meeting, to proceed to a 
higher censure against the said four brethren, or such 
of them as shall continue to offend by transgressing 
this act. And the General Assembly do appoint the 
several presbyteries of which the said brethren are 
members to report to the commission in.August and 
subsequent meetings of it, their conduct and behaviour 
with respect to this act." The four brethren, on 
this sentence being intimated to them, offered to read 
the following as their joint speech: — "In regard the 
venerable assembly have come to a positive sentence 
without hearing our defence, and have appointed the 
commission to execute the sentence in August, in 
case we do not retract what we have done, we cannot 
but complain of this uncommon procedure, and de- 
clare that we are not at liberty to take this affair into 
avisandttm.** The assembly, however, would not 
hear them, and they left their paper on the table under 
form of instrument. 

This sentence excited a deep sensation in every 
comer of the country, and when the four brethren, as 
they were now called, appeared before the commission 
in the month of August, numerous representations 
were presented in their behalf, stating the evOs 
that were likely to result from persevering in the 
measures that had been adopted towards them, and 
recommending caution and delay as the only means 
whereby matters might be accommodated, and the 
peace of the church preserved. On Mr.' Erskine's 
behalf, esi>ecially, the petitions were urgent, and the 
testimonials to his character strong. ** Mr. Erskine's 
character," say the presbytery of Stirling in their 
representation to the commission, "is so established 
amongst the body of professors of this part of the 
church, that we believe even the authority of an 
assembly condemning him cannot lessen it, yesL, the 
condemnation itself, in the present case, will tend to 
heighten it, and in hb case, should the sentence be 
executed, most lamentable consequences would ensue, 
and most melancholy divisions will be increased; the 
success of the gospel in our bounds hindered; re- 
proach, clamour, and noise will take place; our con- 
gregations be torn in pieces ; ministers of Christ will 
be deserted and misrepresented; and our enemies 
will rejoice over us. The same evils were ap- 
prehended by the kirk session of Stirling, and the 
observations of both presbytery and session were 
confirmed by the town council. — "We beg leave," 
say they, "briefly to represent that Mr. Erskine 
was settled as an ordained minister amongst us for 
the greater edification of the place, and that with no 
small trouble and expense — ^that we have alwavs lived 
in good friendship with him, after now two full years* 
acquaintance — ^that we find him to be of a peace- 
able disposition of mind, and of a religious walk 
and conversation, and to be every way fitted and 
qualified for discharging the office of the ministry 
amongst us, and that he has accordinglv discharged 
the same to our great satisfaction — that, therefore, our 
being deprived of his ministerial performances must 
undoubtedly be very moving and afflictive to us, and 
that the putting the foresaid act (the act of suspension) 
into execution, we are afraid, will in all likelihood be 
attended with very lamentable circumstances, con- 
fusions, and disorders, too numerous and tedious to 
be here rehearsed, and that not only in this place in 
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particular, but also in the church in general." The 
kirk session and town council of Perth presented each 
a representation in favour of Mr. Wilson, as did the 
presbyteries of Dunblane and Ellon, praying the 
commission to wait at least for the instructions of 
another assembly. Full of the spirit of the assembly 
which had appointed it, however, the commission 
was deaf to all admonitions, refusing to read, or even 
to allow any of these representations to be read, 
with the exception of a small portion of that from 
the presbytery of Stirling, which might be done as 
a mark of respect to Mr. Erskine's character, or it 
might be intended to awaken the envy and rage of 
his enemies. Mr. Erskine prepared himself a pretty 
full representation, as an appellant from the sentence 
of the synod of Perth ana Stirling, as did also Mr. 
James Fisher. Messrs. Wilson and Moncrief, as 
protestors against that sentence, gave in papers, 
under form of instrument, insisting upon it as their 
right to chose their own mode of defence, which 
was by writing. Mr. Erskine was allowed, with 
some difficulty, to read his paper, but none of the 
others could obtain the like indulgence, so they 
delivered the substance of them in speeches at the 
bar. They did not differ in substance from those 
formerly given in, and of which we have already 
given the reader as liberal specimens as our limits 
will permit. "In regard they were not convicted 
of departing from any of the received principles of 
the Church of Scotland, or of counteracting their 
ordination vows and engagements; they protested 
that it should be lawful and warrantable for them 
to exercise their ministry as heretofore they had 
done ; and that they should not be chargeable with 
any of the lamentable effects that might k>11ow upon 
the course taken with them." The commission, 
without any hesitation, suspended them from the 
exercise of the ministerial function in all its parts. 
Against this sentence they renewed their protesta* 
tions, and paid no regard to it, as all of them 
confessed when brought before the commission in 
the month of November. Applications in their 
behalf were more numerous at tne meeting of the 
commisaion in November, than they had been in 
August, and they had the advantage of those of 
August, in that they were read. The prayer of them 
all was delay; and it carried in the commission, to 
proceed to a higher censure only by the casting vote 
of Mr. Goldie (or Gowdie), the moderator. The 
sentence was pronounced on the l6th day of Novem- 
ber, 1733, to the following effect: — **The commission 
of the General Assembly did, and hereby do, loose 
the pastoral relation of Mr. Ebenezer Erskine, min- 
ister at Stirling, Mr. William Wilson, minister at 
Perth, Mr. Alexander Moncrief, minister at Aber- 
nethy, and Mr. James Fisher, minister at Kinclaven, 
to their said respective charges; and do declare them 
no longer ministers of this church. And do hereby 
prohibit all ministers of this church to employ them, 
or any of them, in any ministerial function. And 
the commission do declare the churches of the said 
Messrs. Erskine, Wilson, Moncrief, and Fisher, 
vacant from and after the date of this sentence." 
Extracts were also, by the sentence, ordered to be 
sent with letters to the several presbyteries in whose 
bounds the said ministers had their charges, ordering 
intimation of the sentence to be made in the several 
vacant churches. Letters intimating the sentence 
were also ordered to the magistrates of Perth and 
Stirling, to the sheriff principal of Perth, and bailie 
of the regality of Abemethy. Against this sentence 
Mr. Erskine and his brethren took the following 
protestation, which may be considered as the basis, 
or constitution, of the Secession Church: — **We 



hereby adhere to the protestation formerly entered 
before this court, both at their last meeting in August, 
and when we appeared before this meeting. And 
farther, we do protest, in our own name, and in the 
name of all and every one in our respective congre- 
gations adhering to us, that, notwithstanding of this 
sentence passed against us, our pastoral relation shall 
be held and reputed 6rm and valid. And, like- 
wise, we protest that, notwithstanding of our being 
cast out from ministerial communion with the 
Established Church of Scotland, we still hold com- 
munion with all and every one who desire, with us, 
to adhere to the principles of the true Presb3rterian 
Church of Scotland, in her doctrine, worship, govern- 
ment, and discipline, and particularly witn all who 
are groaning under the evils, and who are afflicted 
with the grievances we have been complaining of, 
and who are, in their several spheres, wrestling 
against the same. But in regard the prevailing party 
in this Established Church, who have now cast us 
out from ministerial communion with them, are 
carrying on a course of defection from our reformed 
and covenanted principles, and particularly are sup- 
pressing ministerial freedom and faithfulness m 
testifying against the present backslidings, and 
inflicting censures upon ministers for witnessing, by 
protestations and otherwise, against the same: There- 
fore we do, for these and many other weighty reasons, 
to be laid open in due time, protest that we are 
obliged to make a secession from them, and that we 
can hold no ministerial communion with them till 
they see their sins and mistakes, and amend them ; 
and in like manner we do protest that it shall be 
lawful and warrantable for us to exercise the keys 
of doctrine, discipline, and government, according 
to the Word of God, and Confession of Faith, and 
the principles and constitution of the covenanted 
Church of Scotland, as if no such censure had been 
passed upon us; upon all which we take instruments. 
And we do hereby appeal to the first free, faithful, 
and reforming General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland." Mr. Gabriel Wilson, of Maxton, one of 
the eleven brethren who, thirteen years before this, 
had been joined with Mr. Erskine in the defence of 
the Marrow, took a protest against the sentence at 
the same time, whicti was adhered to by Ralph 
Erskine, Dunfermline; Thomas Muir, Orwell; John 
Maclaurin, Edinburgh; John Currie, Kinglassie, 
afterwards the most bitter enemy of the secession ; 
James Wardlaw, Dunfermline, and Thomas Nairn, 
Abbotshall; the greater part of whom lived to 
advance the interests of the secession. 

In this violent struggle for the church's and the 
people's liberties, Mr.Tirskine was ably supported 
by nis three brethren, Messrs. Wilson, MoncrioU 
and Fisher, and his popularity was extended beyond 
what might be supposed reasonable limits. His 
congregation clung to him with increasing fondness, 
and his worthy colleague, Mr. Alexander Hamilton, 
during the short time he lived after the rise of the 
secession, ceased not to show him the warmest r^;ard 
by praying publicly both for him and the Associate 
presbytery. This presbytery was constituted with 
solemn prayer by Mr. Ebenezer Erskine at Gaimy 
Bridge, near Kinross, on the 6th day of December, 
1733, the greater part of that, and the whole of the 
preceding day having been spent in prayer. The 
Associate presbytery consisted at first only of the four 
brethren; for though Messrs. Ralph Erskine and 
Thomas Muir were both present at its constituting, 
they were only spectators. Though they had thus 
put themselves in a posture to work, they did not 
proceed for some years to any judicative acts, further 
than publishing |)apers relating to the public cause 
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in which they were engaged: these were a review of 
the narrative and state of the proceedings against 
them, issued by a committee of the commission of 
the General Assembly, published in March, 1734; 
and a testimony to the doctrine, worship, and govern- 
ment of the Church of Scotland, or reasons for their 
protestation entered before the commission of the 
General Assembly, in November, 1733, &c. This 
has been since known by the name of the extrajudicial 
testimony. 

In these papers Mr. Erskine had his full share, 
and they had an effect upon the public mind which 
alarmed the ruling faction in the church not a 
little, and drove them upon measures which could 
hardly have been anticipated. The friends of the 
seceders indeed made an extraordinary bustle, many 
of them from no sincere motives, some of them 
anxious to heal the breach, and others of them only 
anxious for a pretext to stand by and do nothii^ in 
the matter. The leaders of the assembly, too, fear- 
ful of the consequences of a system that was untried, 
were willing to concede something at the present 
time to outraged orthodoxy, knowing well that 
though they could not recall the past, they might 
yet, by a semblance of moderation, preserve on their 
side a number of the more timid of the friends of the 
seceders who had not yet declared themselves, by 
which the schism, though not totally healed, might 
be greatly circumscribed. Accordingly, the next 
assembly when it met in the month of May, 1734, 
was found to be of a somewhat different complexion 
from a number that had preceded it. There was 
still, however, as one of its members and its great 
admirer has remarked, *'the mis^hty opposition of 
great men, ruling elders, who had a strong party in 
the house to support them," and who took effectual 
care that nothing should be done in the way of 
reformation, further than might be justified by a cal- 
culating worldly policy. In passing the commission 
book, sundry reservations were made of a rather 
novel kind, and among others, the sentence passed 
against Mr. Erskine and his three brethren. The 
act of 1730, forbidding the registering of dissents, 
and the act of 1732, concerning the planting of 
vacant churches, were both declared to be no longer 
binding rules in the church. The synod of Perth 
and Stirling were also empowered to take up the 
case of Mr. Erskine, and without inquiring into the 
legality or justice of any of the steps that had been 
taken on either side, restore the harmony and peace 
of the church, and for this purpose they were to meet 
on the first Tuesday of July next. 

Never had any synod before this such a task en- 
joined them. The preceding assembly had enjoined 
its commission to do all that had been done toward 
Mr. Erskine and his friends. This assembly enjoins 
the synod to reverse all that had been done by the 
commission, but with the express promise, that they 
shall not take it upon them to judge either of the 
legality or the formality of the proceedings they were 
thus ordered to reverse. Upon what principle was the 
synod to proceed ? If the sentence of the commission 
was pronounced on proper grounds, and the subjects 
of it had given no signs of repentance, the assembly 
itself could not warrantably nor consistently take it off. 
This, ''the great men, the ruling elders, who had 
a strong party in the house to support them,'* were 
perfectly aware of; but there were a few men, such 
as Willison, Currie, and Macintosh, who they knew 
had a hankering after the seceders, and whom they 
wished to secure upon their own side, and they 
served them by an act more absurd than any of those 
that had occasioned the secession; an act requiring 
a synod to reverse a sentence, that either was or 



ought to have been pronounced in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, without inquiring into its validity, 
or presuming to give an opinion respecting it? The 
synod, however, hasted to perform the duty assigned 
them, and on the 2d of July, 1734, met at Perth, 
when, in the name of the Liord Jesus Christ, they took 
off the sentences from all the four brethren, restor- 
ing them to their standing in the church, and ordered 
their names to be placed upon the presbytery and 
synod rolls, as if there had never been act, sentence, 
or impediment in their way. The seceders had too 
much penetration to be gulled by this invention, and 
too much honesty to accept of the seeming boon; 
but it answered the main purpose that it was intended 
to serve: it afforded a handle for reviving a popular 
clamour against them, and proved an excellent ex« 
cuse for their summer friends to desert them. The 
reforming fit was past in the meeting of next assembly 
in 1 736, which was as violent in its proceedings as 
any that had preceded it. Mr. Erskine and his 
friends, now despairing of any speedy reformations 
in the judicatories, published their reasons for not 
acceding to them, and proceeded to prepare the 
judicial act and testimony, which, after many diets of 
fasting and prayer, was enacted at their twenty-fourth 
presbyterial meeting, in the month of December, 
1736. Mr. Erskine continued all this time to 
occupy his own parish church, and was regarded 
with the same respectful attention as ever. In the 
year 1738 the assembly began to persecute Mr. 
Erskine and his friends, who were now considerably 
increased. In the year 1739 he, along with his 
brethren, was served with a libel to appear before 
the General Assembly, where they appeared as a con- 
stituted presbytery, and by their moderator gave in 
a paper declining tlie authority of the court. The 
assembly, however, delayed giving sentence against 
them till next year, 1740, when they were all deposed, 
and ordered to be ejected from their churches. On 
the Sabbath after this, Mr. Erskine retired with his 
congre^tion to a convenient place in the fields, 
where he continued to preach till a spacious meet- 
ing-house was prepared by his people, all of whom 
adhered to him, and in this house he continued to 
officiate when ability served till the day of his death. 
In the year 1742 Mr. Erskine was employed, along 
with Mr. Alexander Moncrief, to enlarge the secession 
testimonv, which they did by that most excellent 
and well-known little work, entitled An Act anent 
tlu Doctrine of Grace. About this period he had 
also some correspondence with Mr. Geoige "White- 
field, which terminated in a way that could not be 
pleasing to either party. Along with the doctrines 
of grace, the Associate presbytery took into considera* 
tion the propriety of renewing the national covenants. 
An overture to this purpose was approved of by the 
presbytery on the 2 1st of October, 1742, the same 
day that they passed the Act anent the Doctrine of 
Grace. That a work of so much solemnity might be 
gone about with all due deliberation, the preslntery 
agreed that there should be room left for all the 
members to state freely whatever difficulties they 
might have upon the subject, and it accordingly lay 
over till the 23d of December, 1 743, when the over- 
ture, with sundry amendments and enlargements, 
was unanimously approved of and enacted. A solemn 
acknowledgment of^sins being prepared for the occa- 
sion, and a solemn engagement to duties, on the 
28th of December Mr. Erskine preached a sermon 
at Stirling, the day being observed as a day of solemn 
fasting and humiliation, after which the confession 
of sins was read, and the engagement to duties sworn 
to and subscribed by fifteen ministers, of whom 
Ebenezer Erskine ^'as the first that subscribed. 
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Shortly after, the same thing was done at Falkirk, 
-where five ministers more subsciibed. In this work 
no man of the body was more hearty than Mr. 
Ebenezer Erskine; and it went through a number 
of congregations, till a stop Was put to it by the ques- 
tion tluit arose respecting the religious clause of some 
burgess oaths, which it was alleged were utterly in- 
consistent with the oath of the covenants, and with 
the secession testimony. The Associate presbytery 
had already determined the oaths of abjuration and 
allegiance to be sinful, as embracing the complex 
constitution, and was of course incompatible with 
the testimony which thev had emitted against that 
complex constitution. At the last meeting of the 
Associate presbytery, Mr. Alexander Moncrief gave 
in a paper stating his scruples with regard to the 
religious clause of some burgess oaths, which he ap« 
prehended would be found, when examined, to be 
equally sinful with those they had already con- 
demned. The dissolution of the Associate presbytery 
being determined on, the question was reserved for 
a first essay of the Associate synod. Accordingly, 
when the synod met in the month of March, 1745, 
it was among the first motions that came before them ; 
and after much discussion the synod, in the month 
of April, 1746, found "that the swearing the re* 
ligious clause in some burgess oaths — *Here I protest 
before God and your lonlships, that I profess and 
allow within my heart, the true religion presently 
professed within this realm, and authorized by the 
laws thereof; I shall abide thereat and defend the 
same to my life*s end, renouncing the Romish re- 
ligion, called papistry' — ^by any under their inspec- 
tion, as the said clause comes necessarily in this 
period to be used and applied in a way that does not 
agree unto the present state and circumstances of the 
testimony for religion and reformation which this 
synod, with those under their inspection, are main- 
taining; particularly, that it does not agree unto nor 
consist with an entering into the bond for renewing 
our solemn covenants, and that, therefore, those 
seceding cannot farther, with safety of conscience 
and without sin, swear any burgess oath with the 
said religious clause, while matters, with reference 
to the profession and settlement of relie;ion, continue 
in such circumstances as at present, &c. When 
this subject was first stated, it did not appear to be 
attended either with difficulty or danger. Questions 
of much more intricacy had been discussed at great 
length, and harmoniously disposed of by the Associate 
presbytery; and the above decision, we are persuaded 
every unbiassed reader, when he reflects that it was 
intended to bind only those who had already acceded 
to the sederunt act and testimony, will think that it 
should have given entire satisfaction. This, however, 
was fax from being the case. Some personal pique 
seems to have subsisted between two of the members 
of court, Mr. Moncrief and Mr. Fisher; in conse- 
quence of which the latter regarded the conduct 
of the former with some suspicion. Being son-in- 
law to Mr. Ebenezer Erskine, the latter, too, was 
supported by both the Erskines, who were the idols 
of the body, and on this occasion gave most humil- 
iating evidence of the power of prejudice to darken 
the clearest intellects, and to pervert the purest and 
the warmest hearts. The question was simple — 
What was meant by those who framed and now im- 
posed the oath? Was it the true religion, abstractly 
considered, that was to be acknowledged by the 
swearer? or was it not rather the true religion em- 
bodied in a particular form, and guaranteed by par- 
ticular laws, to insure the integrity of which the 
oath was principally intended? Either this was the 
case, or the oath was superfluous and unmeaning, 
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and of course could not be lawfully sworn by any 
one, whatever might be his opinions, as in that case 
it would have been a taking of the name of God in 
vain. True, however, it is, that volumes were written, 
of which no small portion came from the pens of 
the venerable Ralph Erskine and the wortny Mr. 
James Fisher, to prove that nothing was sworn to 
in the oath but the true religion, abstracting from 
all the accompanying and qualifying clauses thereof. 
A protest against the above decision of synod was 
taken by Messrs. Ralph Erskine, James Fisher, 
William Hutton, Henry Erskine, and John M'Cara, 
in which they were joined by two elders, and by the 
time of next meeting of synod, the whole body was 
in a flame, every individual having committed him- 
self on the one side or the other. 

When the synod met on the 7th of April, 1747, 
the subject was resumed with a warmth that indicated, 
not ardour, but absolute frenzy. The protesters 
against the former decision of the question, instead 
of bringing up their reasons of protest, as order and 
decency required, began by renewing the original 
question. Whether the act of synod was to be made 
a term of communion before it should be sent round 
in the form of an overture, to sessions and presby- 
teries for their judgment thereanent; the members of 
synod in the meantime praying and conferring with 
one another for light upon the subject To this it 
was opposed as a previous question — Call for the 
reasons of protest, and the answers thereunto, that 
they may be read and considered. The question 
being put, which of the two questions should be 
voted, it carried for the first; from this Mr. W. 
Campbell entered his dissent, to which Mr. Thomas 
Moir and Mr. Moncrief adhered. Next morning the 
protesters resumed the question with renewed ardour, 
or rather rage; Mr. Moir again entered his protest, 
followed by eleven ministers and ten elders. The 
protesters still insisting for their question, the whole 
day was wasted in slmmefid discussions; Mr. Gibb 
protesting against the proposal of the protesters in a 
new and somewhat startling form. Having adjourned 
one hour, the synod met again at eight, or between 
eight and nine o'clock p.m., when the war of words 
was renewed for several hours, the protesters still 
insisting upon having the vote put; a protest against 
it was again entered by Mr. Moncrief, which was 
adhered to by twelve ministers and ten elders. The 
moderator of course refused to put the vote, as did 
the clerk pro tempore; one of the parly then called 
the roll, another marked the votes, the sum total of 
which was nine ministers and eleven elders, and of 
these, six ministers and one elder were protesters, 
and of course parties in the cause that huEid not the 
smallest right to vote on the subject. In this way 
twenty voters, and of these twenty only thirteen legal 
voters, carried a deed against twenty-three, standing 
before them in solemn opposition under cover of all 
legal forms that, in the circumstances in which they 
stood, it was possible for them to employ. In this 
most extraordinary crisis Mr. Moir, tne moderator 
of the former meeting of synod, considering the .pre- 
sent moderator as having ceased to act, claimed that 
place for himself, and the powers of the Associate 
synod for those who had stood firm under their 
protest against such disorderly procedure, whom he 
requested to meet in Mr. Gibb s house to-morrow, 
to transact the business of the Associate synod. They 
did so, and thus one part of the Associate ^od was 
reconstituted. The other part met next day in the 
usual place, having the moderator, though he had 
deserted them the night before, along with them, 
and the derk pro tempore; on which they returned 
themselves as being the true Associate synod. What- 
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ever superiority in point of order was between them, 
entirely belonged to the party that met in Mr. Gibb's 
house, and have since been known by the name of 
Antiburghers; and they showed some sense of shame 
by making open confession of the sad display which 
they had made of their own corruptions, in managing 
what they then and still considered to be the cause 
of God. The other party were certainly even in this 
respect the more culpable; but having the unfettered 
possession of their beloved oath, they seem to have 
been more at ease with themselves than their breth- 
ren. A more deplorable circumstance certainly 
never took place in any regularly constituted church, 
nor one that more completely demonstrated how 
little the wisest and the best of men are to be de- 
pended on when they are left to the influence of their 
own spirits. The very individual persons who, in a 
,long and painful dispute with the Established judi- 
cature, upon points of the highest importance, had 
conducted themselves with singular judgment, pru- 
dence, and prbpriety, here, upon a very trifling ques- 
tion, and 01 easy solution, behaved in a manner not 
only disgracefid to the Christian but to the human 
character; violating in their case, to carry a point of 
very little moment, the first principles of order, with- 
out preserving which it is impossible to carry on 
rationally the affairs of ordinary society. In all this 
unhappy business we blush to be obliged to acknow- 
ledge that Ebenezer Erskine had an active hand; he 
stood in front of the list of the Burgher presbytery, 
and, if we may believe the report of some who boast 
of being his sidmirers, abated considerably after this 
of his zeal for the principles of the reforthation. He 
certainly lost much of his respectability by the share 
he had in augmenting the storm which his age and 
his experience should have been employed to mode- 
rate, and it must have been but an unpleasant sub- 
ject for his after-meditations. He was after this 
engaged in nothing of public importance. He lived 
indeed only seven years after this, and the better 
half of them under considerable infii-mity. He died 
on the twenty-second of June, 1756, aged seventy- 
four years, saving one month. He was buried, by 
his own desire, in the middle of his meeting-house, 
where a large stone with a Latin inscription, record- 
ing the date of his death, his age, and the periods of 
his ministry at Portmoak and Stirling, still marks 
out the spot. Mr. Erskine was twice married; first, 
as we have already mentioned, to that excellent 
woman Alison Terpie, who died sometime in the 
year 172a He married three years afterwards a 
daughter of the Rev. James Webster, Edinburgh, 
who also died before him. He left behind him 
several children, one of whom, a daughter, died so 
late as the year 18 14. Of his character we have 
scarcely left ourselves room to speak. As a writer 
of sermons he is sound, savoury, and practical, 
abounding in clear views of the gospel, with its uses 
and influence in promoting holiness of life. As a 
preacher he was distinguished among the greatest 
men of his day. In learning and in compass of 
mind he was inferior to the author of 73^ Trusf, 
and, for keen and penetrating genius, to the author 
of TA^ Defence of the ReJormcUion Principles of the 
Church of Scotland; but for straightforward good 
sense, incorruptible integrity, and dauntless intre- 
pidity, he was equal to any man of the age in which 
he lived. 

ERSKINE, Henry, third Lord Caniross, one of 
the most distinguished patriots of the seventeenth 
century, was the eldest son of the second Lord Car- 
dross, who, in his turn, was grandson to John, seventh 
Earl of Marr, the eminent and faithfid counsellor of 



King James VI. By his mother, Anne Hope, the 
subject of our memoir was grandson to Sir lliomas 
Hope, kmg's advocate, the chief legal counsellor of 
the Covenanters in the early years of the civil war. 
It may also be mentioned that Colonel Erskine of 
Camock, father to the author of The JnstituieSy was 
a half-brother of Lord Cardross. 

The father of this eminent patriot was one of the 
seven Scottish lords who protested against the de- 
livery of Charles I. to the English army, and he 
educated his son in the same principles of honour and 
fidelity to the laws, and to personal engagements, 
which inspired himself. Lord Henry was bom 
about 1650, and succeeded his father in 167 1. Hav- 
ing also succeeded to all the liberal principles of the 
family, he at once joined himself, on entering life, to 
the opposers of the Lauderdale administration. This 
soon exposed him to persecution, and in 1674 he was 
fined in £^000 because his lady had heard worship 
performed in his own house by a non-conforming 
chaplain. His lordship paid £1000 of this fine, and 
after attending the court for six months in the vain 
endeavour to procure a remission for the rest, was im- 
prisoned in Edinburgh Castle, where he continued for 
four years. While he was thus suffering captivity, 
a party of soldiers visited his house, and, after treat- 
ing his lady with the greatest incivility, and breaking 
up the closet in which he kept his papers, established 
a garrison, which continued there for eight years. 
Two years afterwards, while he was still in prison, 
his lady having been delivered of a child, whom she 
caused to be baptized (without his knowledge) by a 
non-conforming clergyman, another fine of ;^300O 
was imposed upon him, being purposely thus severe, 
in order that he might be retained in prison through 
inability to pay it. So meanly revengeful was the 
feeling of the government, that, when the royal forces 
were on their march to Bothwell Bridge, in June, 
1679, they were taken two miles out of their proper 
line of march, in order that thev might quarter upon 
his lordship's estates of Kirkhill and Uphall, and do 
them all the mischief possible. 

In July, 1679, Lord Cardross was released on 
giving bond for the amount of his fine. He went to 
court, to give an account of his sufferings, and solicit 
some redress. But the infamous privy-council of 
Scotland counteracted all his efforts. Finding no 
hope of further comfort in his own country, and that 
there was little probability of the British nation con- 
triving to throw off the odious bondage in which it 
was kept, he resolved to seek refuge and freedom in 
a distant land. He perhaps acted upon the philo- 
sophical maxim thus laid down by Plato: — '*lf any 
one shall observe a great company run out into the 
rain every day, and delight to be wet in it, and if he 
judges that it will be to little purpose for him to go 
and persuade them to come into their houses and 
avoid the rain, so that all that can be expected from 
his going to speak to them, will be that he will be 
wet with them; would it not be much better for 
him to keep within doors, and preserve himself, 
since he cannot correct the folly ot others?" Lord 
Cardross engaged with those who settled on Charles- 
town Neck, in South Carolina, where he established 
a plantation. From thence a few years afterwards 
he and his people were driven by -the Spaniards, 
many of the colonists being killed and almost all 
their effects destroyed. Dispirited but not broken 
by his misfortunes, the Scottish patriot returned to 
Europe, and took up his abode at the Hague, where 
many others of his persecuted countrymen now found 
shelter. Entering into the service of Holland, he 
accompanied the Prince of Orange on his expedition 
to England, his son David commanding a company 
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in the same aimy. He was of great service in Scot- 
land, under General Mackay, in promoting the Re- 
volution settlement, which at length put an end to 
the miseries endured for many years by himself, and 
by his country at large. He was now restored to 
his estates, sworn a privy-councillor, and honoured 
with much of the friendship and confidence of King 
William. His health, however, previously much 
impaired by his imprisonment and the fatigue of his 
American plantation, sunk under his latter exertions, 
and he died at Edinbui^h, May 2 1st, 1693, ^^ ^^^ 
forty-fourth year of his age. The venerable Earl of 
Buchan, of whom we have given a memoir, and his 
two brothers, Henry and Thomas Erskine, were the 
great grandchildren of Lord Cardross. 

ERSKINE, Honourable Henry, an eminent 
pleader, was the third son of Henry David, tenth 
Earl of Buchan, by Agnes, daughter of Sir James 
Stewart of Coltness and Goodtrees, Baronet. He was 
bom at Edinburgh on the first of November, 1746 
o. s. His iame has been eclipsed by that of his younger 
and more illustrious brother, Thomas Lord Erskine, 
who rose to the dignity of lord high-chancellor of 
Great Britain; but his name, nevertheless, holds a 
distinguished place in the annals of the Scottish bar, 
to which he was called in the year 1768, and of 
which he was long the brightest ornament. 

Mr. Erskine's education was begun under the 
paternal roof. He was afterwards sent, with his 
two brothers, to the college of St. Andrews; whence 
they were subsequently transferred to the university 
of Edinburgh, and latterly to that of Glasgow. As 
his patrimony was small, Henry was taught to look 
forward to a profession as the only avenue to fortune; 
and he early decided on that of the bar, while his 
younger brother resolved to push his fortune in the 
army. 

It was in the Forum, a promiscuous debating so- 
ciety established in Edinburgh, that young Erskine's 
oratorical powers first began to attract notice. 
While prosecuting his legal studies, and qualifying 
himself for the anluous duties of his profession, he 
found leisure to attend the Forum, and take an active 
part in its debates. It was in this school that he 
laid the foundation of those powers of extemporary 
speaking, by which in after-years he wielded at will 
the feelings of his auditors, and raised forensic prac- 
tice, if not to the models of ancient oratory, at least 
to something immeasurably above the dull, cold, 
circumlocutory forms of speech in which the lords of 
council and session were then wont to be addressed. 
Another arena upon which Henry Erskine trained 
himself to exhibitions of higher oratory than had yet 
been dreamed of by his professional brethren, was the 
General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland, of which 
it was then said with greater truth than it would be 
now, that it afforded the best theatre for deliberative 
eloquence to be found in Scotland. Here his line- 
age, talents, and orthodox sentiments commanded 
respect; and accordingly he was always listened to 
by that venerable body with the greatest deference 
and attention. 

Mr. Erskine was equalled, perhaps surpassed, in 
depth of legal knowledge, by one or two of his fel- 
lows at the bar; but none could boast of equal variety 
and extent of accomplishments; none surpassed him 
in knowledge of human character; and none equalled 
him in quid^ness of perception, playfulness of fancy, 
and professional tact. He was the Horace of the pro- 
fession; and his stria commixta jocis were long re- 
membered with pleasure by his contemporaries. 
Yet while, by the unanimous suffrages of the public, 
Mr. Erskine found himself placed without a rival at 



the head of a commanding profession, his general 
deportment was characterized by the most unaffected 
modesty and easy affability, and his talents were not 
less at the service of indigent but deserving clients, 
than they were to be commanded by those whose 
wealth or influence enabled them most liberally to 
remunerate his exertions. Indeed, his talents were 
never more conspicuous than when they were em- 
ployed in protecting innocence from oppression, 
in vindicating the cause of the oppressed, or ex- 
posing the injustice of the oppressor. Henry 
Erskine was in an eminent sense the advocate of the 
people throughout the long course of his professional 
career; he was never known to turn his back upon 
the poor man; or to proportion his services to the 
ability of his employers to reward them. It is said 
that a poor man, in a remote district of Scotland, 
thus answered an acquaintance who wished to dis- 
suade him from engaging in a lawsuit with a wealthy 
neighbour, by representing the hopelessness of his 
being able to meet the expense of^ litigation: "Ye 
dinna ken what ye're saying, maister; there's no a 
puir man in a* Scotland need to want a friend or fear 
an enemy sae lang as Harry Erskine lives !*' 

When Mr. Erskine deemed his independence 
secured, he married Christina; the only daughter of 
George Fullarton, Esq., collector of the customs at 
Leith. This lady brought him a handsome fortune; 
but with the prospect of a pretty numerous family 
before him, Mr. Erskine continued assiduously to 
practise his profession. By this lady he had three 
daughters: Elizabeth Frances, who died young; 
Elizabeth Crompton, afterwards Mrs. Callendar; and 
Henrietta, afterwards Mrs. Smith; together with two 
sons, Henry and George, the former of whom mar- 
ried the eldest daughter of Sir Charles Shipley in 
181 1, and became 1^\ of Buchan. 

Mr. Erskine, like his elder brother, had early 
embraced the principles of Whiggism; and this dis- 
tinguished family, during the progress of the American 
war, openly expressed their decided disapprobation 
of the course which ministers were pursuing in that 
unfortunate contest. Opposition was a more serious 
thing in these times than it has since become; to 
oppose ministers was considered tantamount to dis- 
affection to the constitution, and often exposed a 
man to serious loss and inconvenience. Mr. Erskine's 
abilities, indeed, were beyond the reach of detraction; 
and his practice at the bar was founded upon a re- 
putation too extensive to be easily shaken; but it 
cannot be doubtod that in espousing the liberal side 
of politics, he was sacrificing to no small amount his 
prospects of preferment. At the conclusion, there- 
fore, of the American war, and the accession of the 
Rockingham administration, Mr. Erskine's merits 
pointed him out as the fittest member of faculty for 
the important office of lord-advocate of Scotland, 
to which he was immediately appointed. But his 
opportunities to support the new administration were 
few, on account of its ephemeral existence; and on 
its retirement he was immediately stripped of his 
official dignity, and even some years afterwards de- 
prived, by the vote of his brethren, on account of 
nis obnoxious political sentiments, of the honourable 
office of dean of faculty. On the return of the 
liberal party to office, in 1806, Henry Erskine once 
more became lord-advocate, and was returned member 
for the Dumfries district of bui|jhs, in the room of 
Major-general Dalrymple. This, however, like the 
former Whi^ administration, was not suffered to con- 
tinue long m power, and with its. dissolution Mr. 
Erskine again lost his office and seat in parliament. 
Amid these disappointments Mr. Erskine remained 
not less distinguished by inflexible steadiness to his 
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principles, than by invariable gentleness and urbanity 
in his manner of asserting them. '^Such, indeed, ' 
says one of his most distinguished contemporaries, 
'*was the habitual sweetness of his temper, and the 
fascination of his manners, that, though placed by 
his rank and talent in the obnoxious station of a 
leader of opposition, at a period when political 
animosities were carried to a lamentable height, no 
individual, it is believed, was ever known to speak or 
to think of him with anything approaching to personal 
hostility. In return it ma^ be said, with equal cor- 
rectness, that though bafned in some of his pur- 
suits, and not quite handsomely disapj^ointea of 
some of the honours to which his claim was uni- 
versally admitted, he never allowed the slightest 
shade of discontent to rest upon his mind, nor the 
least drop of bitterness to mingle with his blood. 
He was so utterly incapable of rancour, that even 
the rancorous felt that he ought not to be made its 
victim." 

Mr. Erskine's constitution began to give way under 
the pressure of disease about the year 1812 ; and he 
thereupon retired from professional life, to his 
beautiful villa of Ammondell in West Lothian, 
which originally formed part of the patrimonial 
estate, but was transferred to the subject of our 
memoir by his elder brother about the year 1795, to 
serve as a retreat from the fatigues of business dur- 
ing the vacation. * * Passing thus, " says the eloquent 
writer already quoted, **at once from all the bustle 
and excitement of a public life, to a scene of com- 
parative inactivity, he never felt a moment of ennui 
or dejection; but retained unimpaired, till within a 
day or two of his death, not only all his intellectual 
activity and social affections, but, when not under 
the immediate affliction of a painful and incurable 
disease, all that gaiety of spirit, and all that playfid 
and kindly sympathy jleith innocent enjoyment, 
which made him the idol of the young, and the 
object of cordial attachment and unenvying admira- 
tion to his friends of all ages.*' The five remaining 
years of his life were consumed by a complication of 
maladies ; and he expired at his country-seat on the 
8th of October, 1817, when he had nearly completed 
the 71st year of his age. 

In person Mr. Henry Erskine was above the middle 
size; ne was taller than either of his brothers, and 
well-proportioned, but slender; and in the bloom of 
manhood was considered handsome in no common 
d^ree. In early life his carriage was remarkably 
graceful; and so persuasive was his address, that he 
never failed to attract attention, and by the spell of 
irresistible fascination to fix and enchain it. His 
features were all character — ^his voice was powerful 
and melodious — ^his enunciation uncommonly accu- 
rate and distinct — and there was a peculiar grace in 
his utterance, which enhanced the value of all he 
said, and engraved the remembrance of his eloquence 
indelibly on the minds of his hearers. His nabits 
were domestic in an eminent degree. It has been said 
of men of wit in general, that they delight and fasci- 
nate everywhere but at home; this observation, how- 
ever, though too generally true, could not be applied 
to him; for no man delighted more in the enjoyment 
of home, or felt more truly happy in the bosom of 
his family, while at the same time none were more 
capable of entering into the gaieties of polished 
society, or moro courted for the brilliancy of his wit, 
and the ease and polish of his manners. 

**'f'he character of Mr. Erskine*s eloquence," says 
another friend, .well capable of estimating his merits, 
''bore a strong resemblance to that of his noble 
brother; but being much less difiiise, it was better 
calculated to leave a forcible impression. He had 



the art of concentrating his ideas, and presenting 
them at once in so luminous and irresistible a form, 
as to render his hearers master of the view he took 
of his subject, which, however dry or complex in its 
nature, never failed to become entertaining and in- 
structive in his hands; for to professional knowledge 
of the highest order he united a most extensive 
acquaintance with history, literature, and science, 
and a thorough conversancy with human life." His 
oratory was of that comprehensive species which can 
address itself to every audience, and to every cir- 
cumstance, and touch every chord of human emotion. 
Fervid and affecting in the extreme d^ree, when 
the occasion called tor it, it was no less powerful in 
opposite circumstances, by the potency of wit and 
the irresistible force of comic humour whidi he 
could make use of at all times, and in perfect sub- 
ordination to his judgment. *'In his profession, 
indeed, all his art was aigument, and each of his 
delightful illustrations a material step in his reason- 
ing. To himself it seemed always as if they were 
recommended rather for their use than their beauty ; 
and unquestionably they often enabled him to state 
a fine aigument, or a nice distinction, not only in 
a more striking and pleasing way, but actually with 
greater precision than could have been obtained by 
the severer forms of re^oning. In this extraordinary 
talent, as well as in the charming facility of his 
eloquence, and the constant radiance of good humour 
and gaiety which encircled his manners in debate, 
he had no rival in his own times, and as yet has no 
successor. That part of eloquence is now mute, 
that honour in abeyance." 

There exists a bust of Mr. Erskine from the chisel 
of Tumerelli, and also a portrait of him by Sir 
Henry Raebum. 

ERSKINE, John, of Dun, knight, and the second 
in importance of the lay supporters of the Scottish 
Reformation, is said to have been bom about the 
year 1508, at the family seat of Dun, in the county 
of Forfar. His fiunily was descended from that 
which afterwards acceded to the title of Marr, while 
his mother was a daughter of William, first Lord 
Ruthven. In early life he travelled for some time 
upon the Continent, from which he returned in I534t 
bringing with him a Frenchman capable of teaching 
the Greek language, whom he established in the 
town of Montrose. Hitherto this noble tongue was 
almost unknown in Scotland, and an acquaintance 
with it was deemed to imply a tendency to heresy. 
Erskine of Dun was the first man who made a de- 
cided attempt to overcome this prejudice, thereby 
foretelling his own fitness to burst through moral 
clouds of still greater density, and far more per- 
nicious. Previous to 1540 he was one of the limited 
number of persons who, notwithstanding the perse- 
cuting disposition of James V., had embracc^i the 
Protestant religion : in doing so, far from being led 
by mercenary motives, as many afterwards were, be 
and his friends were inspired solely with a love of 
what they considered the truth, and, for that sake, 
encountered very great dangers. His house of Dun, 
near Montrose, was constantly open to the itinerant 
preachers of the reformed doctrines, who, though 
liable to persecution in other places, seem to have 
always enjoyed, through the respectability of his per- 
sonal character, as well as his wealth and baronial 
influence, immunity while they resided with him. 
Though he must have been unfavourable to the war 
with England, commenced by the Catholic party in 
1547, he appears to have been too much of a patriot 
to endure the devastations committed upon his native 
countzy by the enemy. His biographers dwell with 
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pride on a very successful attack which he made, 
with a small party, upon a band of English who 
had landed near Montrose for the purpose of laying 
waste the country. On this occasion, out of eighty 
invaders hardly a third of them got back to their 
ships. When John Knox return^ to Scotland, in 
1555, Erskine of Dun was among those who repaired 
to hear his private ministrations in the house of a 
citizen of Edinburgh. The reformer soon after fol- 
lowed him to Dun, where he preached daily for a 
month to the people of the neighbourhood; next 
year he renewed his visit, and succeeded in convert- 
ing nearly all the gentry of the district. 

In 1557 Erskine was one of the few influential 
persons who signed the first covenant, and estab- 
lished what was called the Congregation. In the 
succeeding year he was one of the commissioners 
sent by the queen-r^ent, Mary of Lorraine, to wit- 
ness the marriage of her daughter Mary to the 
dauphin. While he was absent the cause of the 
Reformation received a great impulse from the exe- 
cution of Walter Mill, an aged priest, who was 
dragged to the stake to expiate his attachment to the 
new doctrines. The people were inflamed with re- 
sentment at this outrage, and now longed for more 
decisive measures being taken on the subject of re- 
ligion. To counteract this enthusiasm, the queen- 
regent summoned the preachers to appear at Stirling, 
and undergo trial for their heretical doctrines. The 
Protestant gentry, having resolved to protect them, 
met at Perth, and Erskine of Dun was employed to 
go to Stirling to seek an accommodation with the 
queen. It is well known that he succeeded in ob- 
taining a respite for the ministers, though not of long 
continuance. In the sterner measures which were 
afterwards taken to protect the reformed religion, he 
bore an equally distinguished part 

On the establishment of Protestantism in 1560, 
Erskine of Dun resolved to assume the clerical office, 
for which he was fitted in a peculiar manner by his 
mild and benignant character. He was accordingly 
appointed by the estates of the kingdom to be one 
of the five superintendents of the church — an office 
somewhat akin to that of bishop, though subject to 
the control of the principal church court. Erskine 
became superintendent ot the counties of Angus and 
Meams, which he had already been the principal 
means of converting to the new faith. He was in- 
stalled in 1562 by John Knox, and it would appear 
that he not only superintended the proceedings of the 
inferior clergy, but performed himself the usual duties 
of a clergyman. In everything that he did his amiable 
character was discernible : far from being inspired with 
those fierce and uncompromising sentiments which 
were perhaps necessary in some of his brethren for 
the hard work they had to perform, he was always 
the counsellor of moderate and conciliatory measures, 
and thus even the opponents of the reformed doc- 
trines could not help according him their esteem. 
When Knox had his celebrated interview with Queen 
Mary respecting her intended marriage with Damley, 
and brought tears into her eyes by the freedom of 
his speech, Erskine, who was present, endeavoured 
with his characteristic gentleness to soothe those 
feelings which the severity of his friend had irritated. 
Knox stood silent and unrelenting while the superin- 
tendent was engaged in this courteous office. Ers- 
kine appears to have thus made a very favourable im- 
pression upon the mind of the youthful queen. When 
she deemed it necessary to show some respect to the 
Protestant doctrines, in order to facilitate her mar- 
riage, she sent for the superintendents of Fife, Glas- 
gow, and Lothian, to whom she said that she was 
not yet persuaded of the truth of their religion, but 



she was willing to hear conference upon the subject, 
and would gladly listen to some of their sermons. 
Above all others, she said she would gladly hear the su- 
perintendent of Angus, "for he was a mild and sweet- 
natured man, with true honesty and uprightness." 

For many years after this period the superintendent 
discharged his various duties in an irreproachable 
manner, being elected no fewer than five times to be 
moderator of the General Assembly. Some encroach- 
ments made on the liberties of the church in 1571 
drew from him two letters addressed to his chief, the 
Regent Marr, which, according to Dr. M'Crie, '*are 
written in a clear, spirited, and forcible style, contain 
an accurate statement of the essential distinction 
between civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and 
should be read by all who wish to know the earlv 
sentiments of the Church of Scotland on this subject. 
Some years afterwards he was engaged with some 
other distinguished ornaments of the diurch in com- 
piling what is called the Second Book of Discipline, 
At length, after a long and useful life, he died, March 
12, 1 59 1, leaving behind him a character which has 
been thus depicted by Archbishop Spottiswoode : 
'* He was a man famous for the services performed 
to his prince and country, and worthy to be remem- 
bered for his travails in tne church, which, out of the 
zeal he had for the truth, he undertook, preaching 
and advancing it by all means. A baron ne was of 
good rank, wise, learned, liberal, of singular courage; 
who, for diverse resemblances, may well be said to 
have been another Ambrose." 

EBSKINE, John, of Camock, aftervrards of 
Cardross, professor of Sco^ law in the university 
of Edinburgh, was bom in the year 1695. His 
father was the Honourable Colonel John Erskine of 
Camock, the third son of Lord Cardross, whose 
family now holds the title of Earl of Bnchan. 

The subject of this memoir having been educated 
for the profession of the law, became a member of 
the Faculty of Advocates in the year 1719, and 
continued for some years to discharge the duties of 
his profession without having been remarkably dis- 
tinguished. In 1737, on the death of Alexander 
Bain, professor of Scots law in the university of Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Erskine became a candidate for that 
chair. The patronage of this professorship is nomi- 
nally in the town-council of Edinbui^gh, but virtually 
in the Faculty of Advocates; the election, under an 
act of parliament passed in the reign of George I., 
being made in the following manner: — The faculty, 
by open sufTrage of all the members, send a leet (as 
it is called), or list^ containing the names of two of 
their number, to the town-council; one of whom the 
patrons must choose. The candidate favoured by 
his brother is of course joined in the leet with another 
member of the body, who, it is known, will not 
accept; and although, in case of collision, this ar- 
rangement might occasion embarrassment, practically 
the effect is, to place the nomination to this chair 
in the body best qualified to judge of the qualifica- 
tions of the candidates. Hence this preferment is, 
generally speaking, a very fair test of the estimation 
in which the successful candidate is held by his 
brethren; and their choice has seldom been more 
creditable to themselves than it was in the case of 
Mr. Erskine. The list presented to the town-coun- 
cil contained the names of Erskine and of Mr. James 
Balfour, advocate, a gentleman who had no desire 
for the appointment, and Mr. Erskine was conse- 
quently named professor. The emoluments of the 
office consist of a salary of jf 100 per annum, payable 
from the revenue of the town, in addition to the 
fees paid by the students. 
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Mr. Erskine entered on the dischai]^e of his acade- 
mical duties with ereat ardour; and, m>m the ability 
which he displayed as a lecturer, his class was much 
more numerously attended than the Scots law class 
had been at any former period. The text-book which 
he used for many years was Sir George Mackenzie's 
Ifistitutiofis of the Law of Scotland; but, in the year 
1754, Mr. Erskine published his own Principles of 
the Law of Scotland^ 8vo, which he intended chiefly 
for the use of his students, and which, from that time 
forward, he made his text-book. In this work Mr. 
Erskine follows the order of Sir George Mackenzie's 
Institutions^ supplying those omissions into which 
Sir George was betrayed by his desire for extreme 
brevity, and making such farther additions as the 
progress of the law since Sir George's time rendered 
necessary. The book is still very highly esteemed 
on account of the precision and accuracy, and, at the 
same time, the conciseness, with which Uie principles 
of the law are stated; nor is it an inconsiderable proof 
of its merit, that, notwithstanding the very limited 
circulation of Scottish law books, this work has al- 
ready gone through numerous editions. 

After having taught the Scots law class with great 
reputation for twenty-eight years, Mr. Erskine, in 1765, 
resigned his professorship, and retired from public 
life. For three years auer his resignation he oc- 
cupied himself chiefly in preparing for publication 
his larger work. The Institutes of the Law of Scotland, 
It was not published, however, nor, indeed, com- 
pleted, during his life. The work, in the state in 
which Mr. Erskine left it, was put into the hands of 
a legal friend, who, after taking the aid of some of 
his associates at the bar, published it in 1773, in folio. 
Although marked with some of the defects incident 
to a posthumous publication, Erskine's Institutes has 
been for the last eighty years a book of the very 
highest authority in tne law of Scotland. It is re- 
markable for the same accuracy and caution which 
distinguish the Principles; and as additions have been 
made in every successive impression, suitable to the 
progressive changes in the law, there is perhaps no 
authority which is more frequently cited in the Scot- 
tish courts, or which has been more resorted to as 
the groundwork of the several treatises on subordi- 
nate branches of the law, which have appeared within 
the last fifty years. It has been said that the In- 
stitutes partakes somewhat of the academical seclusion 
in which it was written, and indicates occasionally 
that the author was not familiar with the every-day 
practice of the law. But this is a defect which, if 
it exists at all, would require keener eyes than ours 
to discover. On the contrary, without presuming to 
dogmatize on such a subject, we should be inclined 
to sav that we have met with no Scottish law book 
which appears to us to contain a more clear and 
intelligible exposition, both of the theory and prac- 
tice of the law, or in which the authorities cited are 
digested and analyzed with more care and success. 

Mr. Erskine died at Cardross on the 1st of March, 
1768, in the seventy-third year of his aee. He had 
been twice married; first to Miss Melville, of the 
noble family of Leven and Melville, by whom he left 
the celebrated John Erskine, D.D., one of the minis- 
ters of Edinburgh; secondly, to Anne, second daughter 
of Mr. Stirling of Keir, by whom he had four sons 
and two daughters. In tne year 1746 Mr. Erskine 
had purchased, at a judicial sale, the estate of Card- 
ross, which formerly had belonged to his grandfather, 
Lord Cardross, and he was possessed, besides, of 
very considerable landed property, the greater part 
of which devolved on James Erskine of Cardross, the 
eldest son of his second marriage, who died at Card- 
ross on the 27th of March, 1802. 



ERSKINE, Rev. Dr. John, was bom on the 
2d of June, 1721. He was the eldest son of John 
Erskine of Camock, the celebrated author of the 
Institutes of the Law of Scotland^ a younger branch 
of the noble family of Buchan. His mother was 
Margaret, daughter of the Honourable James Mel- 
ville of Bargarvie, of the family of Leven and Melville. 
Young Erskine was taught the elementary branches 
of his education by private tuition, and was placed, 
towards the close of the year 1734, at the university 
of Edinburgh, where he acquired a great fund of 
classical knowledge, and made himself master of the 
principles of philosophy and law. He was originally 
intended for the profession of the law, in which his 
father had been so much distinguished; but a natural 
meditative and religious disposition inclined him 
towards the church. This pecidiar turn of mind 
had displayed itself at a very early age, when, in- 
stead of joining in the games and amusements suit- 
able to the period of boyhood, he was retired and 
solitary, and preferred the more exalted pleasures of 
religious meditation; so that, while his companions 
were pursuing their youthful sports, he would be 
found shut up in his closet, employed in the study of 
the Scriptures, and in exercises of devotion. Al- 
though his taste thus led him towards the sacred 
profession, yet, in compliance with the wishes of his 
parents, he repressed his own inclinations, and 
passed through the greater part of that course of 
discipline prescribed in Scotland, in former times, as 
preparatory to entering the faculty of advocates. But 
at length, deeply impressed with the conviction that 
it was his duty to devote himself to the service of 
religion, he communicated to his father his intention 
to study divinity. This resolution met with the 
decided opposition of his family. They conceived 
that the clerical office was at best but ill suited for 
the display of those talents which they knew him to 
possess, while the very moderate provision made for 
the clergy of the Church of Scotland, has always been 
a prudential obstacle with the parents and guardians 
of young men of family or consideration in this 
country. In spite, however, of every opposition, 
Erskine persevered in the prosecution of his theo- 
logical studies, and on their completion, in the year 
1743, he was licensed to preach, by the presbytery 
of Dunblane. 

Prior to the commencement of Dr. Erskine's clas- 
sical education, an ardent desire to cultivate litera- 
ture and philosophy had manifested itself in Scotland, 
and the professors of the college of Edinburgh, some 
of them men of the most distinguished talents, had 
contributed greatly to promote and cherish the spirit 
which animated the nation. Among those early 
benefactors of Scottish literature, the most conspi- 
cuous were Sir John Pringle and Mr. Stevenson, 
professors of moral philosophy and of logic in the 
university of Edinburgh. One mode which these 
eminent men adopted in order to stimulate the exer- 
tions of their students, was to prescribe topics con- 
nected with the subject of their respective prelections, 
on which their pupils were required to write short 
dissertations; when these exercises were to be read, 
numbers attended from the different classes, and we 
are informed by Dr. Erskine, that Dr. William 
Wishart, principal of the college, **that great en- 
courager of the study of the classics, and of moral 
and political sciences, would often honour those 
discourses with his presence, listen to them with 
attention, criticize them with candour; and when he 
observed indications of good dispositions, and dis- 
cerned the blossoms of genius, on these occasions, 
and afterwards, as he had opportunity, testified his 
esteem and regard." Professor Stevenson selected 
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a number of the best of the essays which were read 
in his class, and bound them up in a volume, which 
is now preserved in the college library. They are 
in the handwriting of their authors; and in this 
curious repository are to be found the productions of 
Erskine and Robertson, together with those of many 
young men who afterwards rose to eminence in their 
several paths of life. We have Dr. £rskine*s author- 
ity for saying, that during the time he was at the 
university, ** Edinburgh college then abounded with 
young men of conspicuous talents, and indefatigable 
application to study; many of whom afterwards rose 
to high eminence in the state, in the army, and in 
the learned professions, especially in the law depart- 
ment." Amongst these we may name as his in- 
timate friends, Sir Thomas Miller of Glenlee, after- 
wards lord-president of the Court of Session, and 
those distinguished lawyers who were promoted to 
the bench under the titles of Lords Elliock, Alva, 
Kennet, Gardenston, and Braxfield. 

In May, 1744, Dr. Erskine was ordained minister 
of Kirkintilloch, in the presbytery of Glasgow, where 
he remained until the year 1753, when he was pre- 
sented to the parish of Culross, in the presbyterv of 
Dunfermline. In June, 1758, he was translated to 
the new Greyfriars, one of the churches of Edinburgh. 
In November, 1766, the university of Glasgow con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity, and in July, 1767, he was promoted to the 
collegiate charge of old Greyfriars, where he had for 
his colleague Dr. Robertson. 

In the different parishes in which Dr. Erskine had 
ministered he had enjoyed the esteem and affection 
of his parishioners. They were proud of him for his 
piety, learning, and rank ; they were delighted and 
improved by his public and private instructions, and 
they deeply lamented his removal when called from 
them to undertake the more important charges to 
which his merit successively promoted him. His 
attention to the duties of the pastoral office was most 
exemplary, and his benevolent consolation and advice, 
which were at the service of all who required them, 
secured him the respect and affection of his flock, 
who long remembered him with feelings of the 
warmest gratitude. No man ever had a keener relish 
for the pleasures of conversation; but in these he con- 
sidered that he ought not to indulge, conceiving his 
time and talents to be entirely the property of liis 
parishioners. At college he had made great attain- 
ments in classical learning, and through life he re- 
tained a fondness for the cultivation of literature and 
philosophy, in which his great talents fitted him to 
excel; he refrained, however, from their pursuit, re- 
stricting himself in a great measure to the discharge 
of his important religious duties. But although litera- 
ture was not allowed to engross a large share of his 
attention, nor to interfere with his more sacred avoca- 
tions, still, by much exertion, and by economizing 
his time, he was enabled to maintain a perfect ac- 
quaintance with the progress of the arts and sciences. 

Perhaps no country in the world ever made more 
rapid progress in literature than Scotland did during 
the last half of the eighteenth century. And it is to 
Dr. Erskine chiefly that the nation is indebted for that 
improvement which took place in our theological 
writings, and in the manner in which the services of 
the pulpit were performed. Previous to the time 
when he was licensed, sermons abounded with dis- 
cursive and diffuse illustrations, and were deformed 
by colloquial familiarities and vulgar provincialisms; 
and although the discourses of such men as Robert- 
son, Home, and Logan, and others of their contem- 
poraries, were conspicuous for their beauty, still it is 
to the published sermons of Dr. Erskine that the 



perspicuity and good taste subsequently displayed in 
the addresses from the pulpit have been justly traced. 
Even before the publication of his sermons, however, 
Dr. Erskine had been favourably known to the public. 
His first publication was a pamphlet against certain 
of the doctrines contained in Dr. Campbell's work 
on the Necessity of Revelation, In this production 
Erskine had occasion to advocate some of the opinions 
maintained in Dr. Warburton*s Divine Legation of 
Moses; and having presented that distinguished prelate 
with a copy of the pamphlet, a correspondence ensued, 
highly creditable to Erskine from the terms in which 
Warburton addresses him, more particularly when it 
is considered that at this time Erskine had not attained 
his twenty-first year. ^ 

1 The works written by Dr. Erskine arc: — 

7. The Law of Nature sufficiently ivomulzated to the 
Heathen World; or, an Inquiry into the Ability of the Heathens 
to discover the Being of a God, and the Immortality of 
Human Souls, in some Miscellaneous Reflections occasioned 
by Dr. Campbell's (Professor of Divinity at St. Andrews) 
Treatise on the Necessit^r of Revelation. Edinburgh, 1741. 
Republished in " Theological Dissertations.** London, 1765. 

a. The Signs of the Tunes considered; or, the High Pro- 
bability that the Present Appearances in New England and 
the West of Scotland are a Prelude to the Glorious Things 
promised to the Church in the Latter Ages. Edinburgh, 
1743. Anonymous. 

3. The People of God considered as All Righteous; or. Three 
Sermons, preached at Glasgow, April, tT^S. Edinburgh, 1745. 
Republished in the first volume of Dr. Erskine's Discourses. 

4. Meditations and Letters of a Pious Youth, lately deceased 
(James Hall, Esq., son of the late Sir John HaH, Bart, of 
Dunglass); to which are prefixed, Reflections on his Death and 
Character, by a Friend m the Country. Edinburgh, 1746. 

5. An Account of the Debate in the Synod of Glasgow and 
Ayr^ October 6th, X748; respecting the Employment of Mr. 
whitefleld to preach in the pulpits of the Synod. Edinburgh, 
T748. Anonymous. 

6. An Humble Attempt to promote Frequent Communicat- 
ing. Glasgow, 1749. Republished in "Theological Disserta- 
tions." 

7. The Qualifications necesssuy for Teachers of Christianity; 
a Sermon before the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, ad October, 
Z750. Glasgow, X750. Republished in Discourses, vol. II. 

8. The Influence of Religion on National Happiness; a 
Sermon preached at the Anniversary Meeting of tne Society 
for Propagating Christian Knowledge," in the High Church of 
£dinbui:g[h, Januaiy, 1756. 

0. Ministers of the Gospel cautioned against ^ving Offence; 
a Sermon before the Synod of Lothian and 1 weeddale, No- 
vember 3d, 1761; to which is added, A Charge at the Ordina- 
tion of the late Mr. Robertson, Minister of Ratho. Edinburgh, 
Z764. Republished in Discourses, vol. I. 

10. Mr. Wesley's Principles Detected: or, a Defence of the 
Preface to the Edinburgh Edition of " Aspasio Vindicated," 
written by Dr. Erskine m answer to Mr. Kershaw's Appeal — 
to which IS prefixed the Preface itself. Edinburgh, X765. 

11. Theological Dissertations, (z) On the Nature of the 
Sinai Covenant; (a) On the Character and Privileges of the 
Apostolic Churches; (3) On the Nature of Saving Faith; (4) 
See x; (5) See 6. London, 1765. 

13. Shall I go to War with my American Brethren?^ A Dis- 
course on Judges xx. 98. addressed to all concerned in deter- 
mining that Important Question. London, 1769. Anonymous. 
Reprinted in Edinburgh with a Preface and Appendix, and 
the author's name, 1776. 

13. The Education of the Poor Children Recommended; a 
Sermon before the Managers of the Orphan Hospital, 1774. 

14. Reflections on the Rise and I^ogre». and Probable 
Consequences of the present Contentions with the Colonies: 
by a Freeholder. Edinburgh. 1776. 

15. The Equity and Wisdom of the Administration, on 
Measures that have unhap>pily occasioned the American Revolt 
— tried by the Sacred Oracles. Edinburgh, 1776. 

16. Considerations on the Spirit of Popery, and the intended 
Bill for the Relief of the Papists in Scotland. Edinburgh, 
1778. 

17. A Narrative of the Debate in the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, May 35th, 1779. Occasioned by the 
apprehensions of an intended Kcpeal of the Penal Statutes 
against Papists. With a Dedication to Dr. George Campbell, 
Principal of the Marischal College, Aberdeen. Edinburgh, 
1780. 

x8. Prayer for those in Civil and Military Offices recom- 
mended, from a View of the Influence of Providence on their 
Character, Conduct, and Success; a Sermon preached before 
the Election of the Magistrates of Edinburgh, October stfa, 
1779, and published at the request of the Magistrates and 
Town Council. 
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About the time when Dr. Erekine obtained his 
license a remarkable concern for religion had been 
exhibited in the British colonies of North America. 
In order to obtain the earliest and most authentic 
religious intelligence from those provinces, he com- 
menced a correspondence with those chiefly concerned 
in bringing about this change; nor was this corres- 
pondence confined to America. He also opened a 
communication with several divines of the most dis- 
tinguished piety on the continent of Europe. This 
intercourse he assiduously cultivated and carried on 
during the whole of his life. One bad consequence 
of it was the toil which it necessarily entailed on 
him, not only in answering his numerous correspon- 
dents, but in being called upon by the friends of 
deceased divines to correct and superintend the pub- 
lication of posthumous works. To his voluntary 
labours in this way the religious world is indebted 
for the greater part of the works of President Ed- 
wards, and Dickson, and of Stoddart, and Eraser of 
Alness. Such was Dr. Erskine's thirst for informa- 
tion concerning the state of religion, moralitv, and 
learning on the Continent, that in his old age he un- 
dertook and acquired a knowledge of the Dutch and 
German languages. The fruits of the rich 6eld which 
was thus thrown open to him appeared in The 
Sketches and Hints of Church History and TTieological 
Controversy, chiefly translated and abridged from 
Modem Foreign Writers. Edinburgh, vol. i. 1790, 
vol. ii. 1799. These volumes contained the most ex- 
tensive and interesting body of information respecting 
the state of religion on the Continent which had been 
presented to the world. 

One of the objects professed by the promoters of 
those revolutionary principles which towards the close 

19. Sketches and Hints of Chtirch History and Theoloigical 
Controversy) chiefly translated and abridged from Modem 
Foreign Writers, vol. I. Edinbinvh, 1790. 

aa Letters, chiefly written for Comforting those Bereaved 
of Children and Friends. Collected from Books and Manu- 
scripts. Edinburgh, 1790. ad edition, with additions. Edin- 
biurgh, x8oo. 

ax. The Fatal Consequences and the General Sources of 
Anarchy; a Discourse on Isaiah xxiv. 1, 5: the substance of 
which was preached before the Magistrates of Edinbuivh, 
September, 1703; published at their request^ and that of the 
Members of the Old Greyfriars Kirk Session. Edinburgh, 
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32. A Supplement to Two Volumes, published in Z7<4, of 
Historical Collections, chiefly containing late Remarkaole In- 
stances of Faith workinff by Lovf ; published from the Manu- 
script of the late Dr. Johii Gillies, one of the Ministers of 
Glasgow. With an Account of the Pious Compiler, and other 
Additions. Edinburgh, X796. 

33. Sketdies and Hints of Church History and Theological 
Controversy^ chiefly translated and abridged from Modem 
Foreign Writers, vol. II. Edinburgh, 1797. 

3^ Discourses preached on several occasions, vol. I. ad 
edition, 1798. Volume II. posthumous, prepared for the 
press and published by Sir H. Moncrieff Wellwood. 1804. 

25. Dr. Erskine's Reply to a Printed Letter, directed to 
him by A. C.; in which the Gross Misrepresentations in said 
letter of his Sketches of Church History, in promoting the 
designs of the infamous sect of the Illuminati, are considered. 
Edinburgh, 1798. 

Those Works which were edited by Dr. Enkine, or for 
which he wrote prefaces, arc — 

X. Aspasio Vindicated, or the Scripture Doctrine of Imputed 
Righteousness Defended s^ainst the Animadversions, &c. of 
Mr. Wesley; with a Pre£u» of ten pages by Dr. Erskine. 
Edinbiu:gh, 1765. 

3. An Account of the Life of the late Rev. Mr. David 
Brainerd, &c., by Jonathan Edwards. Edinbuigh, 1765. 

. 3. An Essay on the Continuance of Immediate Reveutions 
of Facts and Future Events in the Christian Church, by the 
Rev. Thomas Gillespie, Minister of the Gospel at Dunfermline; 
together with a Letter by the late Mr. Cuthbert, Minister of 
Cuhoss, on the Danger of Considering the Influence of the 
Spirit as a Rule of Duty; with a Preface by Dr. Erskine. 
Edinburgh, X774. 

4. A Treatise on Temptation, by the Rev. Thomas Gillespie. 
Prefaced by Dr. Erskine, X77Z. 

5. A History of the woik of Redemption, by the late 
Jonathan Edwards, Bvo. Edinburgh, 1774, 



of the last century threatened the subversion of sodal 
order in Europe, wa£ the destruction of all Christian 
church establishments; and an association was actu- 
ally formed on the Continent for this purpose. 
Dr. Erskine, however, having in the course of his 
researches into the state of religion discovered the 
existence of this association, gave the alarm to his 
countrymen ; and Professor Robinson and the Abbe 
Bamiel soon after investigated its rise and progress, 
and unfolded its dangers. The patriotic exertions of 
those good men were crowned with success. Many 
of those who had been imposed upon by the specious 
arguments then in vogue were recalled to a sense of 
reason and duty; and even the multitude were 
awakened to a sense of the impending danger when 
the true character of the religion and morality of 
those political regenerators, who would have made 
them their dupes, were disclosed and illustrated by 
the practical commentary which the state of France 
afforded. The consideration that he had assisted to 
save this country from the horrors to which the 
French nation had been subjected, was one of the 
many gratifying reflections which solaced Dr. Er- 
skine on looking back, in his old age, on his labo- 
rious and well-spent life. 

Dr. Erskine's zeal in the cause of religion led him 
to take a laige share in the business of the Society for 
the Propagation of Christian Knowledge; and even 
when, through the infirmities of bad health and old 
age, he was unable to attend the meetings of that 
body, such was the dependence of the directors on 
his information and sound judgment, that on any 
difficulty occurring in the management of their af- 
fairs, they were in the habit of consulting him at his 
own house. In the General Assembly of the Church 

6. Sermons on Various Important Subjects, by Jonathan 
Edwards, xamo. Edinburgh, 1785. 

'7. Dying Exercises of Mrs. Deborah Prince, and Devout 
Meditations of Mrs. Sarah Gill, Daughters of the late Rev. 
Thomas Prince, Minuter of South Church, Boston, New 
England. 1785. 

8. Six Sermons, by the late Rev. Thomas Prince, A.M., 
one of the Ministers m the South Church, Boston. Published 
from his Manuscript, with a Preface by Dr. &skine, contain- 
ing a very Interestmg Account of the Author, of his Son who 
pre-deceased him, and of three of his Daughters 

?. Practical Sermons, by the Rev. Thomas Prince, 8vo, 
. 8. 

xo. Twenty Sermons, by the Rev. Thomas Prince, on 
Various Subjects. Edinbuigh, 1789. 

IX. A Reply to the Religious Scruples against Innoculating 
the Small-pox, in a Letter to a Friend, by die bte Rev. 
William Cooper of Boston, New England."^ Edinburgh, X79X. 

xa. The Safety of Appearing at the Day of Judgment in the 
Righteousness of Chnst, opened and applied, by Solomon 
Stoddart, Pastor to the Cnurch of Northampton, in New 
England, the Grandfather and Predecessor of Mir. Jonathan 
Edwards. Edinburgh, X7ya. Fourth edition, with a Preface, 
containing some account of him, and an Acknowledgment of 
the Un&cnpturalness of some of his Sentiments. 

13. Miscellaneous Observations on Important Theological 
Subjects. By the late Jonathan Edwards. Edinbuigh, X793. 

x^. Sermons and Tracts, separately published at Boston, 
Philadelphia^ and now first collected mto one volume, by 

ionathan Dickenson, A.M., late President of the College of 
Tew Jersey. Edinburgh. 1793. 

15. A Sermon preachea on ^e Fast Day, 98th February, 
X794, at the French Chapel Royal, at St. James's, and at tfie 
Royal Crown Court, Soho, by Mr. Gilbert. Translated from 
the French by a Young Lady, Dr. Erskine's Grand-daughter 
(dau£hterof Charles Stuart, M.D.}, with a short Preface by 
Dr. £rskine. Edinburgh, X794. 

J 6. Remarks on Important Theological Controversies, by 
Mr. Jonathan Eklwards, X796. 

17. Select Discourses, oy Eminent Ministers in America. 
Two volumes. Edinbuigh, X796. 

x8. Religious Intelligence and Seasonable Advice from 
Abroad, concerning Lay I^«aching and Exhortation, in four 
separate Pamphlets. Elidinbuq^h, x8ox. 

xo. Discourses on ;the Christian Temper, by J. Evans, D.D., 
with an Account of the Life of the Author, by Dr. Erskine. 
Edinburgh, iSoa. 

20. New Religious Intelligence, chiefly from the American 
States. Edinlnugh, x8oa. 
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of Scotland he was for many years the leader of the 
popular party; there the openness and int^rity of 
his character secured him tne confidence and affec- 
tion of his friends, and the esteem and respect of his 
opponents. The friendship which subsisted between 
him and Principal Robertson, the leader of the 
moderate party, nas been objected to by some of his 
more rigid adxnirers, as displaying too great a degree 
of libenility — a fact strongly illustrative of the ran- 
cour which existed in former times among the High 
Church party. The courtesy which marked Dr. £r- 
skine's conduct to Principal Robertson throughout 
their lives, and the candour which led him to bear 
testimony to the high talents and many estimable 
qualities of the historian in the funeral sermon which 
he preached on the death of that great man, did CQual 
honour to Dr. Erskine's head and his heart. The 
following anecdote has been told of one rupture of 
the friendship which subsisted in early life between 
Principal Robertson and Dr. Erskine. Mr. White- 
field, who was sent by the English Methodists as a 
missionary into Scotland, at first formed a connec- 
tion with the Secedersj the body which had left the 
Established church; but when he refused to con- 
fine his ministrations to them, they denounced him, 
and his character became a controversial topic. 
Mr. Erskine, some time before he obtained the living 
of Kirkintilloch, appears to have been a great ad- 
mirer of the character of this celebrated preacher, 
and to have been strongly impressed with the force 
of his powerful eloquence, and the usefulness and 
efficacy of his evangelical doctrines. It unfortunately 
happened that at the time when the friends and 
enemies of Mr. Whitefield were keenly engaged in 
discussing his merits, the question as to his character 
and usefulness was made the subject of debate in a 
literary society which Robertson and Erskine had 
formed. Conflicting opinions were expressed, and 
the debate was conducted with so much zeal and as- 
perity that it occasioned not only the dissolution of 
the society, but it is said to have led to a temporary 
interruption of the private friendship and intercourse 
which subsisted between Erskine and Robertson. 
There is another anecdote of these two great men, 
which tells more favourably for Dr. Erskine*s modera- 
tion and command of temper, and at the same time 
shows the influence whiqh he had acquired over the 
Edinburgh mob. During the disturbances in Edin- 
burgh in the years 1778 and 1779, occasioned by the 
celebrated bill proposed at that time to be introduced 
into parliament for the repeal of the penal statutes 
against the Roman Catholics in Scotland, the popu- 
lace of Edinburgh assembled in the college court 
with the intention of demolishing the house of Prin- 
cipal Robertson, who had taken an active part in ad- 
vocating the abolition of these penal laws; and there 
seems to be little doubt that the mob would have 
attempted to carry their threats into execution in 
defiance of the military, which had been called out, 
had not Dr. Erskine appeared, and by his presence 
and exhortations dispersed them. 

Dr. Erskine's opinions, both in church and state 
politics, will be best understood from the following 
short account of the part he took on several of the 
important discussions which divided the country 
during his life. In the year 1769, on the occasion 
of the breach with America, he entered into a con- 
troversy with Mr. Wesley, and published more than 
one pamphlet deprecating the contest He was an 
enemy to the new constitution given to Canada, by 
which he considered the Catholic religion to be too 
much favoured. In 1778, when the attempt was 
made to repeal certain of the penal enactments against 
the Roman Catholics of Great Britain, he testified his 



apprehensions of the consequences in a correspond- 
ence between him and Mr. Burke, which was pub- 
lished. And finally, we have alnsidy seen that he 
took an active and prominent part, in his old age, in 
support of constitutional principles, when threatened 
by the French revolution. 

Having attained to the eighty-second year of his age, 
Dr. Erskine was suddenly struck with a mortal dis- 
ease, and died at his house in Lauriston Lane, Edin- 
burgh, on the 19th of January, 1803, after a few 
hours* illness. He had been from his youth of a 
feeble constitution, and for many years previous to 
his death, his appearance had been that of one in 
the last stage of existence; and during many winters 
he had been unable to perform his sacred duties with 
regularity; nor did he once preach during the last 
sixteen months of his life. Before he was entirely 
incapacitated for public duty, his voice had become 
too weak to be distinctly heard by his congregation. 
Still, however, the vivacity of his look and the 
energy of his manner bespoke the warmth of his 
heart and the vigour of his mind. His mental facul- 
ties remained unimpaired to the. last; and, unaffected 
by his bodily decay, his memory was as good, his 
judgment as sound, his imagination as lively, and his 
inclination for study as strong, as during his most 
vigorous years, and to the last he was actively en- 
gi^ed in those pursuits which had formed the busi- 
ness and pleasure of his life. Even the week before 
his death, he had sent notice to his publisher that 
he had collected materials for the 6th number of the 
periodical pamphlet he was then publishing, entitled 
Religiotts Intdligence from Ahroad. 

In his temper Dr. Erskine was ardent and be- 
nevolent, his affections were warm, his attachments 
lasting, and his piety constant and most sincere. 
He was remarkable for the simplicity of his manners, 
and for that genuine humility which is frequently the 
concomitant and brightest ornament of high talents. 
In his beneficence, which was great, but unostenta- 
tious, he religiously observed the Scripture precept in 
the distribution of his charity and in the performance 
of his many good and friendly offices. We cannot 
close this short sketch of Dr. Erskine more appro- 
priately tlum in the graphic words of our great novelist, 
who, in his Guy Mannering^ has presented us, as it 
were, with a living picture of this eminent divine. 
' ' The colleague of Dr. Robertson ascended the pulpit. 
His external appearance was not prepossessing. A 
remarkably fair complexion, strangely contrasted with 
a black wig, without a grain of powder; a narrow 
chest and a stooping posture; hands which, placed 
like props on either side of the pulpit, seemed neces- 
sary rather to support the person than to assist the 
gesticulation of the preacher, — no gown, not even 
Uiat of Geneva, a tumoled band, and a gesture which 
seemed scarcely voluntary, were the first circum- 
stances which struck a stranger. *The preacher 
seems a very ungainly person,' whispered Mannering 
to his new friend. 

"'Never fear, he is the son of an excellent Scot- 
tish lav^'yer, he'll show blood, I'll warrant him.' 

"The learned counsellor predicted truly. A 
lecture was delivered, fraught with new, striking, and 
entertaining views of Scripture history — a sermon in 
which the Calvinism of the Kirk of Scotland was 
ably supported, yet made the basis of a sound system 
of practical morals, which should neither shelter the 
sinner under the cloak of speculative fiiith or of 
peculiarity of opinion, nor leave him loose to the waves 
of unbelief and schism. Something there was of an 
antiquated turn of argument and metaphor, but it 
only served to give zest and ]>eculiarity to the style 
of elocution. The sermon was not read — ^a scrap of 
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paper, containing the heads of the discourse was 
occasionally referred to, and the enunciation, which 
at first seemed imperfect and embarrassed, became, 
as the preacher warmed in his progress, animated 
and distinct: and although the discourse could not 
be quoted as a correct specimen of pulpit eloquence, 
yet Mannering had seldom heard so much learning, 
metaphysical acuteness, and energy of argument 
brought into the service of Christianity. *Such,* 
he said, going out of the church, 'must have been 
the preachers to whose unfearing minds, and acute 
though sometimes rudely exercised talents, we owe 
the Reformation.* 

***And yet that reverend gentleman,' said Pley- 
dell, *whom I love for his father's sake and his own, 
has nothing of the sour or pharisaical pride which 
has been imputed to some ot the early fathers of the 
Calvinistic Kirk of Scotland. His colleague and he 
differ, and head different parties in the kirk, about 
particular points of churcn discipline; but without 
for a moment losing personal regard or respect for 
each other, or suffering malignitv to interfere in an 
opposition, steady, constant, and apparently consci- 
entious on both sides.'" 

Dr. Erskine was married to Christian Mackay, 
third daughter of George, third Lord Ray, by whom 
he bad a family of fourteen children, but of whom 
only four survived him, David Erskine, Esq. of Car> 
nock, and three daughters. 

ERSKINE, Ralph, the well-known author of 
Gospel Sonnets, and other highly esteemed writings, 
was a younger son of Henry Erskine, some time 
minister of Comhill in Northumberland, and, after 
the Revolution, at Chimside, Berwickshire, and was 
bom at Monilaws, in Northumberland, on the 1 8th 
day of March, 1685. Of his earlier studies we know 
nothing. Like his brother, Ebenezer, he probably 
learned his letters under the immediate eye of his 
father, and, like his brother, he went through a 
regular course of study in the university of Edin- 
burgh. During the later years of his studentship he 
resided as tutor and chaplain in the house of Colonel 
Erskine, near Culross, where he was gratified with 
the evangelical preaching, and very often the edify- 
ing conversation, of the Rev. Mr. Cuthbert, then 
minister of Culross. He had here also frequent 
opportunities of visiting his brother Ebenezer; but 
though younger in years, and less liberally endowed 
with the gifts of nature, he was a more advanced 
scholar in the school of Christ, and his brother, if we 
may believe his own report, was more benefited by 
him than he was by his brother. Residing within its 
bounds, he was, by the presbytery of Dunfermline, 
licensed as a preacher, on the oth day of June, 1709. 
He continued to be a probationer nearly two years, 
a somewhat lengthened period in the then desolate 
state of the church, when he received a unanimous 
call from the parish of Dunfermline, to serve as 
colleague and successor to the Rev. Mr. Buchanan, 
which he accepted, and to which he was ordained 
in the month of August, 171 1, his friend Mr. Cuth- 
bert of Culross presiding on the occasion. In com- 
mon with all the churches of the Reformation, the 
Church of Scotland was from her earliest dawn of 
returning light distinguished for her attachment to the 
doctrines of grace. There, as elsewhere, it was the 
doctrine of grace in giving thorough righteousness unto 
eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord, preached in its 
purity, freedom, and fulness, by Hamilton, Wishart, 
and Knox, which shook from his firm base the dagon 
of idolatry, and levelled the towers of papal supersti- 
tion; and it was in the faith of the same doctrines 
that the illustrious list of martyrs and confessors 



under the two Charleses, and the Jameses sixth and 
seventh, endured such a great fight of affliction and 
resisted unto blood. At the happy deliverance from 
persecution in the year 1688, tne ecclesiastical con- 
stitution of the country was happily restored, with 
the whole system of doctrine entire. When her 
scattered ministry began to be assembled, however, 
it was found that the sword of persecution or the 
scythe of time had cut off the chief of her strength. 
The few that had escaped were men, generally 
speaking, of inferior attainments. Some of them 
had been protected purely by their insignificancy of 
character, some by compliances, real or affected, with 
the system of prelacy, and not a few of them had 
actually officiated as the bishops' underlings, but for 
the sake of the benefice were induced to transfer 
their respect and obedience from the bishop to the 
presbytery, and to sign the Confession of Faith as a 
proof of their sincerity. This was the more unfor- 
tunate that there was among them no commanding 
spirit, who, imbued with the love of truth, might 
have breathed through the body an amalgamating 
influence, and have insensibly assimilated the whole 
into its own likeness. In consequence of this state 
of matters, there was less attention paid both to 
doctrine and discipline than might have been ex- 
pected; and even with the better and "more serious 
part of the clergy considerable confusion of ideas on 
the great subject of the gospel, with no inconsider- 
able portion of l^alism, were prevalent. A spirit 
of inquiry was, however, at this time awakened, and 
the diffusion of Trail's works, with the works of 
some of the more eminent of the English Noncon- 
formists, had a powerful effect in correcting and en- 
larging the views of not a few of the Scotti^ cleigy, 
among whom was the subject of this memoir, who 
from a very early period of life seems to have felt 
strongly, and apprehended clearly, the great scheme 
of the gospel. Mr. Ralph Erskine had been a most 
diligent student, and had made very considerable 
progress in the different branches of science which 
were commonly studied at that time ; and he con- 
tinued to be a hard student even to his old age, 
generally writing out his sermons in full, and for the 
most part in the delivery keeping pretty dose to 
what he had written. For the pulpit he possessed 
excellent talents, having \ pleasant voice and an 
agreeable winning manner. He peculiarly excelled 
in the full and free offers of Christ which he made 
to his hearers, and in the persuasive and winning 
manner in which he uiged their acceptance of the 
offer so graciously made to them on the authority of 
the divine Word. He possessed also, from his own 
varied and extensive experience, a great knowledge 
of the human heart, and had a singular gift of speak- 
ing to the varied circumstances of his hearers, which 
rendered him more than ordinarily popular. On 
sacramental occasions he was always watted upon 
by large audiences, who listened to his discourses 
with more than ordinary earnestness. During his 
incumbency Dunfermline, at the time of dispens- 
ing the sacrament, was crowded by strangers firom 
all parts of the kingdom, many of whom, to the 
day of their death, spoke with transport of the 
enlargement of heart they had there experienced. 
To aU the other duties of the ministry he was equally 
attentive as to those of the pulpit. His diligence in 
exhorting from house to house was most unwearied, 
his diets of public catechizing, r^ular ; and he was 
never wanting at the side of the sick-bed when his 
presence was desired. Ardently attached to divine 
truth, he was on all occasions its dauntless advocate. 
In the case of Professor Simpson he stood up man- 
fully for the regular exercise of discipline, both in 
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his first and second process; and in the case of the 
Marrow^ had his own share of the toil, trouble, and 
opprobrium cast upon the few ministers who at that 
time had the hardihood to make an open appearance 
for the genuine faith of the gospel. Before the com- 
mencement of the secession he was engaged, along 
with his co-presb3rters of the presbytery of Dunferm- 
line, in a dispute with the General Assembly, in be- 
half of the liberties of the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, in which, however, they fiiuled. This was 
in the case of Mr. Stark, who had been most shame- 
fully intruded upon the bui^^h and parish of Kinross, 
and whom, in consequence, the presbytery of Dun- 
fermline refused to admit as one of their members. 
The case was brought before the assembly, 1732, 
and summarily decided by ordering the presbytery to 
assemble immediately, and enrol Mr. Stark as one 
of their members, give him the right hand of fellow- 
ship, and by all means in their power to strengthen 
his hands, and hold htm up against the opposition 
that was raised against him ny the parish, under the 
pain of being visited with the church's highest dis- 
pleasure. Against this decision protests were offered 
by Mr. Ralph Erskine and others, but they were per- 
emptorily refused. Another act of the same assem- 
bly became the ostensible cause of the secession. In 
this controversy, however, Mr. Ralph Erskine had 
no share, £irther than that he adhered to the pro- 
tests that were offered in behalf of the four brethren 
who carried it on, took their part on all occasions, 
attended many of their meetings, and maintained the 
closest communion with them, both Christian and 
ministerial; but he did not withdraw from the judi- 
catures of the Established church till the month of 
February, 1737, when, seeing no hope of any refor- 
mation in that quarter, he gave in a declaration of 
secession to the presbytery of Dunfermline, and 
joined the Associate presbytery. 

The fame of Mr. Ralph Erskine was now, by his 
taking part with the secession, considerably extend- 
ed; for the circumstances attending it were making 
a great noise in every comer of the country. It par- 
ticularly attracted the notice of Wesley and White- 
field, who at this time were laying the foundations 
of Methodism in England. The latter of these gen- 
tlemen entered shortly after this period into corres- 
pondence with Mr. Ralph Erskine, in consequence 
of which he came to Scotland, paid a visit to him, 
and preached the first sermon he delivered in this 
country from that gentleman's pulpit in Dunfermline, 
The professed object of Mr. Whitefield was the same 
as that of the secession, namely, the reformation of 
the church, and the promoting of the interests of 
holiness; and one mode of doing so he held in com- 
mon with seceders, which was the preaching of the 
doctrines of the cross; in everything else they were 
directly opposed to each other. Equally or even 
more decidedly attached to the doctrines of free 
g^ce, the seceders considered the settlement of 
nations and churches as of the last importance for 
preserving, promoting, and perpetuating true and 
undefiled religion. Nations, in consequence of the 
baptismal engagements of the individuals of which 
they may be composed, they held to be under in- 
dispensable obligations to make a national profession 
of religion; to cause that all their laws be made to 
accord with its spirit, and to provide for the due 
celebration of all its ordinances. Oaths, bonds, and 
civil associations they held to be, in their own pro- 
per places, legitimate means of attaining, promoting, 
and preserving reformation. Hence they maintained 
the inviolable obligations of the national covenant 
of Scotland, and of the solemn league and covenant 
of the three kingdoms, and issued their testimony as 



a declaration for the doctrine, worship, discipline, 
and government of the Church of Scotland. Of all 
these matters Whitefield was utterly ignorant, and 
utterly careless. He had received priest's orders in 
the English church, and had sworn the oath of su- 
premacy, which one would suppose a pretty strong 
declaration of his being episcopal in his views. Of 
government in the church, however, he made little 
account, for he wandered about from land to land, 
acknowledging no superior, and seems to have re- 
garded all the forms in which Christianity has been 
embodied with equal finvour, or rather, perhaps, 
with equal contempt. Of course Mr. Whitefield 
and Mr. Erskine had no sooner met and begun to 
explain their views, than they were mutually dis- 
eusted, and they parted in a manner which, we think, 
has left no credit to either of the parties. 

The Associate presbytery was at this time prepar- 
ing for what they considered the practical comple- 
tion of their testimony, the renewal of the national 
covenants, in a bond suited to their circumstances, 
which they did at Stirling, in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1743; Mr. Ralph Erskine being the second 
name that was subscribed to the bond. The swear- 
ing of this bond necessarily introduced the discussion 
of the religious clause of some burgess oaths, which 
led to a breach in the secession body, an account of 
which the reader will find in a previous article [the 
life of Ebenezer Erskine]. In tiiis controversy Mr. 
Ralph Erskine took a decided part, being a violent 
advocate for the lawfulness of tne oath. He, how- 
ever, did not long survive that unhappy rupture, 
being seized with a nervous fever, of which he died 
after eight days' illness, on the 6th of November, 
1752, being in the sixty-eighth year of his age, and 
the forty-second of his ministry. 

Mr. Ralph Erskine was twice married; first, to 
Margaret Dewar, daughter to the laird of Lassodie, 
who died in the month of November, 1730; having 
lived with him sixteen years, and borne him ten chil- 
dren. He married, secondly, Maigaret Simpson, 
daughter to Mr. Simpson, writer to the signet, Edin- 
burgh, who bore him four children, and survived 
him several years. Three of his sons lived to be 
ministers of the secession church, but they all died 
in the prime of life, to the grief of their relatives and 
friends, who had formed the highest expectations of 
their future usefulness. 

Of the character of Mr. Ralph Erskine there can 
be, and, in fact, we believe there is, but one opinion. 
Few greater names belong to the Church of Scotland, 
of which, notwithstanding of his secession, he con- 
sidered himself, and must by every fair and impartial 
man, be considered to have been a most dutiful son 
to the day of his death. During the days of Ralph 
Erskine, dissenterism was a name and thing unknown 
in the secession. Seceders had dissented from some 
unconstitutional acts of the judicature of the Estab- 
lished church, and were compelled to secede, but 
they held fast her whole constitution, entered their 
appeal to her first free and reforming assembly, to 
which every genuine seceder long looked forward 
with deep anxiety, ready to plead his cause before 
it, and willing to stand or £dl by its judement. Of 
Mr. Ralph Erskine's writings it is scarcely necessary 
to speak, any more than of his character. They 
have already, several of them, stood a century of 
criticism, and are just as much valued by pious and 
discerning readers, as they were on the day when 
they were first published. Models of composition 
they are not, nor do we believe that they ever were; 
but they are rich with the ore of divine truth, and 
contain many passages that are uncommonly vigorous 
and happy. Of his poetical works we have not room 
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to say much; some of them are all that the author 
intended, which is more than can be said of many- 
poetical productions that have a much higher repu« 
tation in the world. His Gospel Sonnets, by for the 
best of his poems, he composed when he had bat 
newly entered on his ministry, as a compend of the 
scheme of the gospel, and we know few books that 
in a smaller compass contain one more perfect. The 
composition is very homely, but it is just so much 
better fitted for the serious and not highly instructed 
reader, whose benefit alone the author had in view. 
Of his versions of the Song of Solomon, of the La* 
mentations of Jeremiah, and of the Book of Job, it 
must be admitted that they are utterly unworthy of 
the gloriously divine originals; but it ought to be 
remembered, that he was put upon these labours by 
the urgency of his brethren, with a view to their 
being added to the psalmody, and that in this case, 
plainness and simplicity has alwa3rs been aimed at, 
to a d^ree bordering on the bold, not to say the 
profane. Nor are these attempts, after all, beneath 
several of the same kind by the greatest names in 
English poetry. 

ERSKINE, Thomas Alexander, sixth Earl 
of Kellie, a distinguished musical genius, was bom 
on September 1st, 1732. He was Die eldest son of 
Alexander, fifth Earl of Kellie, by Janet Pitcaim, 
daughter of the celebrated physician and poet. 
The Earls of Kellie were a branch of the Man- 
family, ennobled through the favour of James VI., 
which was acquired by the services of Sir Thomas 
Erskine of Gogar, in protecting his majesty from 
the Earl of Cowrie and his brother. The lather of 
the subject of this memoir, though possessed of a 
kind of rude wit, was always deemed a person of 
imperfect intellect, of which he seems to have been 
himself aware. Being confined in Edinburgh Castle 
for his concern in the insurrection of 1745, he one 
morning came into the room occupied by his brethren 
in misfortune, showing a paper in his hand. This 
was a list of persons whom the government had re- 
solved to prosecute no further, and while his lord- 
ship's name stood at the head, on account of his rank, 
it was closed by the name of a Mc. William Fidler, 
who had been an auditor in the Scottish exchequer. 
"Oh, is not this a wise government?'* cried the earl, 
**to begin wi* a fule and end wi* a fiddler ! " On his 
loxxlship's death, in 1756, he was succeeded by his 
eldest son, who seems to have inherited the wit of 
his fiither, along with the more brilliant genius of his 
mother's family. 

The Earl of Kellie displayed, at an early period 
of life, a considerable share of ability; and it was 
anticipated that he would distinguish himself in some 
public employment worthy of his exalted rank. He 
was led, however, by an overmastering propensity 
to music, to devote himself almost exclusively to 
that art We are informed by Dr. Bumey, in his 
History of Music, that **the Earl of Kellie, who was 
posseted of more musical science than anv dilletante 
with whom I was ever acquainted, and wno, accord- 
ing to Pinto, before he travelled into Cermany, could 
scarcely tune his fiddle, shut himself up at Manheim 
with the elder Stamitz, and studied composition, 
and practised the violin with such serious applica- 
tion, that, at his return to England, there was no 
part of theoretical or practical music in which he 
was not eoually well versed with the greatest pro- 
fessors of his time. Indeed, he had a strength of 
hand on the violin, and a genius for composition, 
with which few professors are gifted." In the age 
during which the Earl of Kellie flourished, it was 
unfortunately deemed an almost indispensable mark 



of a man of genius, either in literature or music, to 
devote himself much to the service of Bacchus. 
Hence this young nobleman, whose talents might 
have adorned almost any walk of life, identified him- 
self with the dissolute fraternity who haunted the 
British metropolis, and of whom there was a con- 
siderable offshoot even in Edinburgh. Thus he 
spent, in low buffooneries and debaucheries, time 
which might have been employed to the general ad- 
vantage of his country. He, nevertheless, composed 
a considerable quantity of music, which, in its day, 
enjoyed a high degree of celebrity, though it is gene- 
rally deeme^ in Uie present age, to be deficient in 
taste and feeling. " In his works," says a late writer, 
*^i\i<t fervidum ingenium of his country bursts forth, 
and dc^nce is mingled with fire. From die sin- 
gular ardour and impetuosity of his temperament, 
joined to his Cerman education, under the celebrated 
Stamitz, and at a time when the Cerman overture, 
or symphony, consisting of a grand chorus of violins 
and wind-instruments, was in its highest vogue, this 
great composer has employed himsdf chiefly in sym- 
phonies, but in a style peculiar to himselfl While 
others please and amuse, it is his province to rouse 
and almost overset his hearer. Loudness, rapidity, 
enthusiasm, announced the Earl of Kellie. His 
harmonies are acknowledged to be accurate and in- 
genious, admirably calculated for the effect in view, 
and discovering a thorough knowledge of music 
From some specimens, it appears that his talents 
were not confined to a single style, which has made 
his admirers regret that he did not apply himself to 
a greater variety of subjects. He is said to have 
composed only one song, but that an excellent one. 
What appears' singularly peculiar in this musidan, 
is what may be called the velocity of his talents, by 
which he composed whole pieces of the most excel- 
lent music in one night Part of his works are still 
unpublished, and not a little is probably lost. Being 
always remarkably fond of a concert of wind-ipstru- 
ments, whenever he met with a good band of them 
he was seized with a fit of composition, and wrote 
pieces in the moment, which he gave away to the 
performers, and never saw again; and these, in his 
own judgment, were the best ne ever composed."^ 

Having much impaired his constitution by hard 
living, the Earl of Kellie visited Spa, fifom which he 
was returning to England, when he was struck with 
a paralytic shock upon the road. Being advised to 
stop a few days at Brussels, he was attacked by a 
putrid fever, of which he died at that city, on the 
9th of October, 1781, in the fifty-first year of his 
age. 

ERSKINE, Thomas, Lord Erskine, was the 
youngest son of David Henry, tenth Earl of Buchan. 
He was bom in the year 17^0, and, after having 
passed through the high-school classes at Edinburgh, 
was sent to the university of St. Andrews to finish 
his education. At a very early age he had imbibed 
a strong predilection for a naval iSe; and the limited 
means of his family rendering an early adoption of 
some profession necessary, he was allowed to enter 
the service as a midshipman, under Sir John Lindsay, 
nephew to the celebrated Earl of Mansfield. Young 
Erskine embarked at Leith, and did not put foot 
again on his native soil until a few years before his 
death. He never, it is believed, held the commis- 
sion of lieutenant, although he acted for some time 
in that capacity by the special appointment of his 
captain, wtiose kindness in this instance ultimately 
led to his Aleve's abandoning the service altogether, 

1 Robertson of Dalmeny** Inquiry imto the Fine Artr, vol. i. 
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wh^n required to resume the inferior station of a 
midshipman. After a service of four years, he quitted 
the navy, and entered the army as an ensign, in the 
royals, or first regiment of foot, in 1768. In 1770 
he married an amiable and accomplished woman, 
and shortly afterwards went with his regiment to 
Minorca, where he spent three years. While in the 
army, he acquired great reputation for the versatility 
and acuteness of his conversational powers. Boswell, 
who met with the young officer in a mixed company 
in London, mentions the pleasure which Dr. John- 
son condescended to express on hearing him— an 
approbation which assures us that the young Scots- 
man's colloquial talents were of no ordinary kind, 
and possessed something more than mere brilliancy 
or fluency, even at that early period of life. It was 
the knowledge of these qualities of mind, probably, 
which induced his mother — a lady whose uncommon 
acquirements we have already had occasion to eulo- 
gize in a memoir of another son — ^to urge him to 
devote the great energies of his mind to the study 
of the law and jurisprudence of his country. Her 
advice, seconded by the counsel of a few judicious 
friends, was adopted; and, in his 27th year, Thomas 
Erskine renounced the glittering profession of arms 
for the graver studies of law. 

He entered as a fellow-commoner at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in the year 1777, merely to obtain 
a degree, to which he was entitled as the son of a 
nobleman, and thereby shorten his passage to the 
bar; and, at the same time, he inserted his name in 
the books of Lincoln's Inn, as a student at law. One 
of his collie declamations is still extant, as it was 
delivered in TriniW College chapel. The thesis was 
the revolution of 1688, and the first prize was awarded 
to its author; but, with that nobleness of feeling 
which always characterized him, he refused to accept 
of the reward, alleging as an excuse, that he had 
merely declaimed in conformity with the rules of 
college, and, not being a resident sttldent, was not 
entitled to any honorary distinction. A burlesque 
parody of Gra^s Bard which appeared about this 
time in the Monthly Magaaney was generally attri- 
buted to Mr. Erskine. The origin of this produc- 
tion was a circumstance of a humorous nature. The 
author bad been prevented from taking his place at 
dinner in the college-hall, by the neglect of his bar- 
ber, who failed to present himself in proper time. 
In the moment of supposed disappointment, hunger, 
and irritation, the bard pours forth a violent male- 
diction against the whole tribe of hair-dressers, and, 
in a strain of prophetic denunciation, foretells the 
overthrow of their craft in the future taste for cropped 
hair and unpowdered heads. The ode is little re- 
markable for poetical excellence, but displays a lively 
fancy and keen perception of the ludicrous. In 
order to acquire that knowledge of the technical 
part of his profession, without which a barrister finds 
himself hampered at every step, Mr. Erskine be- 
came a pupil of Mr. (afterwards Judge) Buller, then 
an eminent special pleader, and discharged his 
laborious and servile avocation at the desk with all 
the persevering industry of a common attorney's 
clerk. Upon the promotion of his preceptor to 
the bench, he entered the office of Mr. (afterwards 
Baron) Wood, where he continued for some months 
after he had obtained considerable business at the 
bar. 

At this time his evenings were often spent in a 
celebrated debating association then held m Coach- 
makers' Hall. These spouting clubs, at the period 
of which we speak, were r^arded with a jealous 
eye by the government ; and it was considered dis- 
.creditablea or at least prejudicial to the interests of 



any young man who looked forward to patronage 
at the bar, to be connected with them. The subjects 
usually discussed were of a political nature, and the 
harangues, delivered in a motley assembly of men of 
all ranks and principles, were often highly inflam- 
matory in sentiment, and unguarded in expression. 
But it was in such schools as these that the talents of 
a Burke, and a Pitt, and an Erskine, were nursed into 
that surpassing strength and activitv which afterwards 
enabled them to "wield at will not the "fierce 
democracy," but even the senate of Great Britain. 
While engaged in these preparatory studies, Mr. 
Erskine was obliged to adhere to the most rigid 
economy in the use of his very limited finances — ^a 
privation which the unvarying cheerfulness and strong 
good sense of his amiable consort enabled him to 
bear with comparative ease. 

Mr. Erskine, having completed the probationary 
period allotted to his attendance in the Inns of Court, 
was called to the bar in 1778; and in the verv outset 
of his legal career, while yet of only one term s stand- 
ing, made a most brilliant display of professional 
talent in the case of Captain Baillie, against whom 
the attorney-general had moved for leave to file a 
criminal information in the Court of King's Bench, 
for a libel on the E^rl of Sandwich. In the course 
of this his first speech Mr. Erskine displayed the 
same undaunted spirit which marked his whole 
career. He attacked the noble earl in a strain of 
severe invective. Lord Mansfield, observing the 
young counsel heated with his subject, and growing 
personal on the first lord of the admiralty, told him 
that Lord Sandwich was not before the court: "I 
know," replied the undaimted orator, "that he is 
not formally before the court; but for that very reason 
I will bring him before the court. He has placed 
there men in the front of the battle, in hopes to 
escape under their shelter; but I will not join in 
battle with them ; their vices, though screwed up to 
the highest pitch of human depravity, are not of 
dignity enough to vindicate the combat with nu; 1 
will drag him to light who is the dark mover behind 
this scene of iniquity. I assert that the Earl of Sand- 
wich has but one road to escape out of this business 
without pollution and disgrace : and that is, by pub- 
licly disavowing the acts of the prosecutors, and 
restoring Captain Baillie to his command." 

Mr. Erskme's next speech was for Mr. Caman, 
a bookseller, at the bar of the House of Commons, 
against the monopoly of the two universities in print- 
ing almanacs. Lord North, then prime minister 
and chancellor of Oxford, had introduced a bill into 
the House of Commons for revesting the universities 
in their monopoly, which had fallen to the ground 
by certain judgments which Caman had obtained in 
the courts of law ; the opposition to the premier's 
measure was considered a desperate attempt, but, to 
the honour of the house, the bUl was rejected by a 
majority of 45 votes. 

Not long after having gained this original triumph, 
Mr. Erskine made a most splendid appearance for 
the man of the people. Lord George Gordon, at the 
Old Bailey. This great speech, and the acquittal 
which it secured to the object of it, have been pro- 
nounced by a competent judge the death-blow of the 
tremendous doctrine of constructive treason. The 
monster, indeed, manifested symptoms of returning 
life at an after-period ; but we shall see with what 
noble indignation its extirpator launched a second 
irresistible shaft at the reviving reptile. Lord 
George's impeachment arose out of the following 
circumstances. Sir. George Saville had introduced 
a bill into parliament for the relief of the Roman 
Catholics of^England from some of the penalties they 
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were subject to by the test laws. The good eflfects 
of this measure, which only applied to England, 
were immediately felt, and in the next session it was 
proposed to extend the operation of similar measures 
to Scotland. This produced many popular tumults 
in Scotland, particularly in Edinburgh, where the 
mob destroyea some Popish chapels. The irritation 
of the public mind in Scotland soon extended itself 
to England, and produced a reaction of feeling in 
that country also. A number of Protestant societies 
were formed in both parts of the kingdom for the 
purpose of obtaining the repeal of Saville's act, as 
a measure fraught with danger to the constitution, 
both of church and state. In November, 1779, 
Lord George Gordon, the younger brother of the 
Duke of Gordon, and at that time a member of the 
House of Commons, became president of the asso- 
ciated Protestants of London; and on the memorable 
2d of June, 1780, while proceeding to present a 
petition against concession to Roman Catholics, 
signed by 120,000 Protestants, was attended by a 
mob so numerous, and who conducted themselves 
so outrageously, as for a moment to extinguish all 
police and government in the city of London. For 
this indignity offered to the person of royalty itself. 
Lord George and several others were committed to 
the Tower. Upon his trial, Mr. Erskine delivered 
a speech less remarkable, perhaps, for dazzling elo- 
quence, than for the clear texture of the whole ar- 
gument maintained in it. A singularly daring pass- 
age occurs in this speech, which the feeling of the 
moment alone could prompt the orator to utter; after 
reciting a variety of circumstances in Lord George 
Gordon's conduct, which tended to prove that the 
idea of resorting to absolute force and compulsion 
by armed violence never was contemplated by the 
prisoner, he breaks out with this extraordinary ex- 
clamation: ''I say, BY God, that man is a ruffian 
who shall, after this, presume to build upon such 
honest, artless conduct as an evidence of guilt!" 
But for the sympathy which the orator must have 
felt to exist at the moment between himself and his 
audience, this singular effort must have been &tal to 
the cause it was designed to support; as it was, how- 
ever, the sensation produced by these words, and 
the look, voice, gesture, and whole manner of the 
speaker, were tremendous. The result is well known; 
but it may not be equally well known that Dr. 
Johnson himself, notwithstanding his hostility to the 
test laws, was highly gratified by the verdict which 
was obtained: "I am glad," said he, "that Lord 
George Gordon has escaped, rather than a precedent 
should be established of hanging a man for construc- 
tive treason." 

In 1783 Mr. Erskine received the honour of a silk 
gown, his majesty's letter of precedency being con- 
ferred upon him at the suggestion of the venerable 
I^rd Mansfield. In the same year he was elected 
member of parliament for Portsmouth. 

The defence of John Stockdale, who was tried for 
publishing a libel against the commons house of par- 
liament, has been pronounced the first in oratorical 
talent, and is certainly not the last in importance of 
Mr. Erskine's speeches. This trial may be termed 
the case of libels, and the doctrine maintained and 
expounded in it by Stockdale's counsel is the founda- 
tion of that liberty which the press enjoys in this 
country. When the House of Commons ordered the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings, the articles were 
drawn up by Mr. Burke, who infused into them all 
that fervour of thought and expression which ever 
characterized his compositions. The articles, so 
prepared, instead of being confined to the records of 
the house until they were carried up to the lords for 



trial, were printed and allowed to be sold in every 
bookseller's shop in the kingdom before the accused 
was placed upon his trial; and undoubtedly, from the 
style and manner of their composition, made a deep 
and general impression upon the public mind against 
Mr. Hastings. To repel or neutralize the effect of 
the publication of the charges, Mr. Logan, one of 
the ministers of Leith, wrote a pamphlet, which 
Stockdale published, containing severad severe and 
unguarded reflections upon the conduct of the man- 
agers of the impeachments, which the House of 
Commons deemed highly contemptuous and libellous. 
The publisher was accordingly tried, on an informa- 
tion filed by the attorney-general. In the speech 
delivered by Mr. Erskine upon this occasion the 
very highest efforts of the orator and the rhetorician 
were united to all the coolness and precision of the 
nisi prius lawyer. It was this rare faculty of com- 
bining the highest genius with the minutest attention 
to whatever might put his case in the safest position, 
which rendered Mr. Erskine the most consummate 
advocate of the age. To estimate the mightiness of 
that effort by which he defeated his powerful anta- 
gonists in this case, we must remember the imposing 
circumstances of Mr. Hastings' trial — the "terrible, 
unceasing, exhaustless artillery of warm zeal, match- 
less vigour of understanding, consuming and devour- 
ing eloquence, united with the highest dignity,'* 
to use the orator's own language — which was then 
daily pouring forth upon the man in whose defence 
Logan had written and Stockdale published. It 
was "amidst the blaze of passion and prejudice" 
that Mr. Erskine extorted that verdict, which rescued 
his client from the punishment which a whole people 
seemed interested in awarding against the reviler of 
its collective majesty. And be it remembered, that 
in defending Stockdale the advocate by no means 
identified his cause with a defence of Hastings. He 
did not attempt to palliate the enormities of the 
governor-general's administration; he avowed that 
he was neither his counsel, nor desired to have any- 
thing to do with his guilt or innocence ; although in 
the collateral defence of his client, he was driven to 
state matters which might be considered by many as 
hostile to the impeachment. Our gifted countryman 
never perverted his transcendent talents by devoting 
them to screen villany from justice, or to the support 
of any cause which he did not conscientiously ap- 
prove. His speech for the defendant at the trial of 
a case of adultery in the Court of King's Bench, may 
be considered as an exception to this remark. It 
must not be foigotten that it was delivered in behalf 
of a gentleman of high family who had been attached 
to a young lady, his equal in years and birth, but 
was prevented from marrying her by the sordid 
interference of her relatives, who induced or rather 
constrained her to an alliance with a nobler house. 
The marriage was, as might have been anticipated, 
a most unhappy one, and the original attachment 
seems never to have been replaced by any other, and 
ultimately produced the elopement which occasioned 
the action. - Mr. Erskine does not affect to palliate 
the crime of seduction ; on the contrary, he dwells 
at length on the miserable consequences occasioned 
by this crime; but, after having adverted with 
exquisite delicacy to the sacrifice of affection and 
enjoyment which had been made in this case, be 
charges the plaintiff with being the original seducer 
of a woman, whose affections he knew to be irre- 
trievably bestowed upon and pledged to another. 

In I £(07 Mr. Erskine was exalted to the peerage 
by the tide of Lord Erskine of Restormal Castle, in 
Cornwall, and accepted of the seals as lord high- 
chancellor; but resigned them on the dissolution of 
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the short-lived administration of that ]>eriod, and 
retired upon a pension of ;£^4000 per annum. Since 
that time to the period of his death, his lordship 
steadily devoted himself to his duties in parliament, 
and never ceased to support, in his high station, those 
measures and principles which he had advocated in 
his younger years. It is deeply to be regretted that, 
by an unhappv second marriage and some eccen- 
tricities of conduct, very incompatible with his years 
and honours, this nobleman should have at once 
embittered the declining years of his own life, and 
tarnished that high and unsullied character which 
he had formerly borne in public estimation. His 
death was produced by an inflammation of the chest, 
with which he was seized while on the voyage be- 
twixt London and Edinburgh. He was landed at 
Scarborough, and proceeded to Scotland by short 
stages, but died on the 17th of November, 1823, at 
Ammondell House. Mr. Erskine's peculiar sphere 



seems to have been oratorical advocacy; his appear- 
ance as a senator never equalled that which he made 
at the bar. Nor is he entitled, as a political writer, 
to much distinction. His pamphlet, entitled A View 
of the Causa and Consequences of the War with. 
France, which he published in support of Mr. Fox's 
principles, indeed, ran through forty-eight editions ; 
but owed its unprecedented sale more to the spirit 
of the times and the celebrity of its author^s name, 
than to its own intrinsic merit. The preface to Mr. 
Fox's collected speeches was also written by him, 
as well as a singular political romance, entitled 
Armaba, and some spirited pamphlets in support of 
the Greek cause. 

By his first wife Lord Erskine had three sons and 
five daughters. The eldest of his sons, David Mon- 
tague, who succeeded to his father's title, was for some 
time member plenipotentiary to the United States, and 
afterwards resident at the court of Wirtemberg. 
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"For the number and Judicious selection ofth€ examples we have great pleasure in recommending it.** — 
Mechanic's Magazine. 



SPECIMENS OF 

The Architecture of Normandy, 

From. THE iith to the i6th Century. Measured and drawn by Augustus Pugin, 
and engraved by John and Henry Le Keux. With Descriptive Text by John Britton. 
New Edition, edited by R. Phen£ Spiers, a.r.i.b.a. Royal 4to, cloth, 42s. 

No work has appeared since the first publication of Pugin and Le Keux's Nokmandy, which has a 
greater claim to the careful study of every architect, draughtsman, or archaeologist who searches to realize 
for himself the development of French architecture in Normandy during five and a half centuries. 

>^ 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF 

Architecture and Ornament: 

A Series of Seventy Plates drawn and etched on copper, from his own sketches in 
France, Italy, Spain, Germany, Holland, and Belgium. By J. B. Waring, F.R.I.B.A., 
Author of "The Arts connected with Architecture in Central Italy," &c. &c. With 
Descriptive Notices by the Artist. Imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 42s, * 

" We can honestly recommend Mr. Waring' s hooks, not only to professional designers who are in 
quest of new ideas and combinations for practical use^ but to all who love the architectural and the 
decorative atis ofmediaval Europe."— ^zXaxdRy Review. 

Villa and Cottage Architecture. 

Select Examples of Country and Suburban Residences recently erected; with a full 
Descriptive Notice of each Building. Illustrated by Eighty Plates. Imperial 4to, half- 
bound in morocco, £'^^ los. 

Thirty Villas and Cottages, the works of nineteen architects, are illustrated by Hans, Elevations, and 
Sections, together with occasional perspective views and details. Each house is fiiUy described, and in 
nearly every case a statement of the actual cost is given. 

" A publication which Just now stands alone^ as illustrating its particular field in a most important 
division of modem architecture." — Morning Post, 



BLACKIE S SOIPS SELECTED LIST. 



Notes on the New Testament, 

Critical and Explanatory and Practical. By Albert Barnes. Illustrated 
Edition. With Supplementary and Corrective Notes. Edited by the Rev. Robert 
Frew, d.d. Eleven vols, post 8vo, cloth, red edges, 3^. 6d, each. 

This Edition oi Barnes' Notes is enhanced in value above all others by the numerous Supplementary 
Notes added in the Epistles. Some of the opinions propounded by Barnes being objected to, as not in 
perfect accordance with the views of divine truth gfenerally received in this country, these Supplementary 
Notes have been added, for the purpose of remedying this defect. That in them are contained very full 
and sound views of the passages of Scripture commented upon, and that they have been eminently suc- 
cessful in accomplishing the object intended, is amply testified by the numerous special recommendations 
this edition has received from eminent ministers of all religious denominations. 



Notes on the Old Testament. 

Comprising the Books of Job, Psalms, Isaiah, and Daniel. By Albert Barn^. Edited 
by the Rev. Robert Frew, d.d. With numerous additional Notes, and many illustra- 
tive Engravings not in any other Edition. In nine vols, post 8vo, cloth, red edges, 
4?. each. 

The editorial introduction to the Book of Job — the addidons to the Notes on the Book of Psalms, from 
the most distinguished expositors at home and abroad, selected on the principle of more fully exhibiting 
the scope of the Psalms, or because of some special excellence in the extract— and the annotations on the 
Books of Isaiah and Daniel, give a peculiar value to this Edition. 



Henry's Commentary. 



An Exposition of all the Books of the Old and New Testaments, with Practical Remarks 
and Observations. By Matthew Henry. Reprinted from the Author's own editions. 
Complete in 32 parts, 2J. each, forming 3 vols. 4to. Vol. 1. Genesis to Esther, price 
2af.; vol. II. Job to Malachi, price 25^.; vol. III. New Testament, price 25^. 

Matthew Henry's Commentary has preserved its popularity for upwards of a century and a half, 
and is held at the present day in equal repute among all sects or denominations of Christians. It owes its 
popularity in the main to the practical character of its observations, and their freedom from sectarian pre- 
judice.* It is pre-eminently a commentary to be read and studied by the devout Christian, as distinguished 
from one to be consulted by the critic or scholar. 



Christian Cyclopedia; 



Or Repertory of -Biblical and Theological Literature. By the Rev. James 

Gardner, m.d., a.m. With numerous Engravings. New and Revised Edition, with 

Supplement, and Index of Scripture Passages Illustrated. In 11 parts, super-royal 8vo, 

25. each; or one vol. cloth extra, gilt edges, 25^. 

This work ftimishes the reader with a popular summary of what has hitherto been written on those 
subjects which are involved in, or closely allied to, Christianity. It embraces a comprehensive digest of 
Christian literature and biography, and the general features both of a Biblical and Theological Dictionary. 

The Christian in Complete Armour. 

A Treatise of the Saints' War against the Devil. By William Gurnall, m.a. Accu- 
rately printed in large type, from the Author's own editions. With a Biographical Intro- 
duction by the Rev. J. C. Ryle, b.a. Oxon., author of "Living or Dead," "Home Truths," 
&c. In 20 parts, iniperial 8vo, is, each; or 2 vols, cloth, 22^. 

•* One grand peculiarity of the Christian in Complete Armour is the soundness and scriptural proportion 
of its doctrinal statements. There is nothing extravagant and overstretched in Gumalts exhibition of any 
poifUt either in faith or practice." — From Biographical Notice by Rev. J, C. Ryle, B.A. 



BLACKIE <& SOJV'S SELECTED LIST. 



The Works of James Hogg, 

The Ettrick Shepherd, in Poetry and Prose. With a Biographical Memoir by 
the Rev. Thomas Thomson. Illustrated by Forty-four fine Engravings on steeL Two 
vols, large 8vo, cloth extra, 361.; separately, Tales and Sketches, 2Sj.; Poems, 16* 

*' Ht was ambitious to becotae Burns* successor^ and certainly we may now recognize him as the only 
one of ^ums* folhwers who deserves to be named in the same breath." — Iress. 

 I ~ - — — 

The Works of Robert Bums, 

Complete IDustrated Edition, Literary and Pictorial Accompanied by numerous Notes 
and Annotations, and preceded by Professor Wilson's essay " On the Genius and Char- 
acter of Bums ;" and Dr. CURRiE's Memoir of the Poet 82 landscape and portrait Illus- 
trations, engraved in the most finished manner. Two vols* large 8vo, cloth extra, 36X. 
" This is ceriainfy the most elegant edition of Bums ever published." — Scotsman. 



The Yellowstone Region 



IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. Being a Description of its Geysers, Hot-springs, 
Canon, Waterfalls, Lakes, and surrounding Scenery, explored in 1870-71. Edited by 
James Richardson. Illustrated by Twenty-one Engravings on wood and Two Maps. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4f. 6d» 

m 

* ' Surely never was such a treasury of wonderment inclosed in so small a compass as the bright pages of 
this startling little tome." — Morning Advertiser. 

 1. 1 , 1 I  I.  I III  «,. 

Volcanoes and Earthquakes, 

Ancient and A^odern, including Geysers and Thermal. Springs, Mud Volcanoes, 
Springs and Wells of Fire, Mineral-oil Springs, Lunar Volcanoes, 8tc. &c. From the 
French of MM. ZURCHER^nd MARGOLLf . Illustrated by 62 Engravings on wood, of which 
24 are full page. New Edition^ with Additions, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4j. 6d, 

" It wbuld be difficult to imagine a prettier or a better book of the kind" — Guardian. 

»  

Wonders of the Human Body. 

A SutcinCt and Popular Account of the various Members of the Human Frame, their Con- 
stitution, and the Functions they discharge. From the French of A. le'Pileur, m.d. 
Illustrated by 45. Engravings on wood by L^veilld Post 8vo, cloth, is. 6d, 

" To those toho desire a copious outline of anatomy and human physiology, in language adapted to the 
taste of the general reader, there is no work thai we are acquainted with thai surpasses this." — Scientific 
Review. 

■* ' - 

diamonds and Precious Stones. 

A Popular Account of Gems, containing their History, their Distinctive Properties, and a 
History of the most famous Gems, Gem Cutting and Engraving, and the Artificial Pro- 
duction of real and counterfeit Gems. From the French of Louis Dieulafait. Illus- 
trated by 126 Engravings on wood. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

"Popular though it be, this little treatise is complete and' exhaustive. . . . All the secreisof the 
lapidary are unfolded, and very wonderful secrets some of them are." — Scotsman. 
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